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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


This volume forms the second half of Barb’s “Travels in 
Northern and Central Africa,” thus completing the work. It 
will be found no less interesting than the first half, giving an 
account of Sdkoto and Timbuktu, which is invaluable as a 
historic record. Great Britain has now a greatly increased in- 
fluence and interest over the larger part of^the Nl^e!*, ‘ as' well 
as the Benuwe and the surrounding districts, and this book 
gives a vi\id pictuie of the remarkable civilisation found in full 
vigour in many paits of Central and "Western Soudan. 


G T. B 
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TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES 


IN 

AFRICA. 


CHAPTER 1. 

SETTING OUT FOR BAGIRMI — THE COUNTRY OF K(5tOk6. 

I HAD returned to the town on the 1st of February, 1S52 ; on the 4th of 
March I again set out on a journey to Bagirmi However, I did not 
feel very confident as to the success of my enterprise. The Sultan of 
Bagirmi was reported as being absent from his capital on an expedition 
to the south-east of his dominions , but I was given to understand that 
there would be no great difficulty in addressing myself to the lieutenant- 
governor, whom he had left to represent him m his absence, in order to 
be allowed to join him, and to be thus enabled to explore those more 
southern regions which by myself I had no prospect of visiting. I 
introduced myself, accordingly, to the agent of that prince, who resides 
in Kiikawa. This man is a eunuch, who was made prisoner by the 
Kantin in the second battle of Ngala, and had risen to the dignity of 
mestr^ma, or first eunuch, of the Sultan of B6rnu. But although I 
made him a small present, he received me rather coolly, and did not 
inspire me with much confidence as to my ultimate success. 

I had exhausted my means entirely, having been obliged to purchase 
at high prices, for credit, even the very small supply of presents which 
I was able to take with me. I had only two very indifferent servants, 
Mohammed hen Habib and Mohammed ben Ahmed, both young lads 
from FezzAn, as limited in their intelligence as they were conceited m 
their pretensions as Moslemin, and not possessing the least knowledge 
of the country which we were about to visit. 

The only animals I had for my conveyance were a horse and a she- 
camel. Hence I did not set out with that spirit of confidence which 
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ensures success ; but, having determined to return to Europe if new 
supplies did not very soon amve, I resolved to make a last desperate 
attempt to accomplish something before I finally left the countiy’ ]\Ir 
Overweg accompanied me as far as Xcornu, where we took up oiir 
quarters with my fnend the kashella Kdtnkd. Here, in my present 
destitute condition, I was greatly delighted at receiving, by pnvate 
message from the nzici, a small parcel of coffee, and from the mallem 
Mohammed, a loaf of sugar. Such tokens of disinterested friendship 
are very gratifying to the traveller in a foreign land. 

Fnda\\ March 5 — At the beginning of the cotton-plantation I took 
leave of my European companion He was tn make an excursion, 
accompanied by Kdtoko, along the shores of the lake towards l\Iadiuvari 
— the very place where, in the course of a fe;v months, lie was destined 
to succumb 

I had received from the mestrema a trooper as escort , but he was 
not the kind of man I should have liked. If phrenologists had taken 
his features as the general type of the Negro race, they would have felt 
themselves authonsed m assigning to them a more intimate affinity with 
monkeys than wnth men , and his cheerless but self-conceited disposi- 
tion was in perfect harmony with his exterior. 

The waters of the lagoon had already considerably decreased, laying 
bare fine fresh pasture-grounds, on wiiich numerous herds of cattle 
were grazing, while small pools of stagnant w ater, left behind by the 
retiring inundation, afforded some relief to the monotony of the plain, 
A great deal of cotton is cultivated on these fertile grounds, and an 
immense deal more m’ght be cultivated The people were busy in all 
directions in the labours of the field, while, on those grounds which 
were not cultuated, the Ijxunant \v'eedof the Asclepias w^as reassuming 
its ordinary domain Scarcely a single tree was to be seen ; and only 
as we proceeded onwards a few specimens gradually appeared. 

Thus we passed the village of Ktikiya, where we had taken up our 
first mghfs quarters on the expedition to MOsgu Here the deep sandy 
soil was at times enlivened by isolated clusters of the dUm-bush ; and 
people were digging, here and there, lor the rush-nut ( " hab el kzlz ” or 
“ nefd,” Cyperus esculenius)^ w^hich I have mentioned on former occa- 
sions. A tract of indifferent cultivation was relieved by a fine field of 
wheat, belonging to several of the great men or kokandwa of Kukaw^a. 
Ha\ing here watered our horses, we wanted to make a halt during the 
heat of the day, at a hamlet belonging to Hij Ibrahim ; but we were 
rather inhospitably received, and stretched ourselves therefore under 
the shade of a caoutchouc-tree at some distance from the village. The 
tree v\as remarkable on account of a peculiar “sdfi” or charm, which 
testified to the many remains of pagan ntes still lingenng in these 
countries. It consisted of two earthen pots placed one upon the other, 
and filled with a peculiar substance, and was supposed to guarantee 
prolificness to the mares of the village The ground being an ordinary 
resting-place for travellers, swarmed with insects, principally that laige 
kind of '' kari ” common to the cattle in this count^>^ 

‘ When we started again in the afternoon, we met a caravan, consist- 
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ing of camels and pack-oxen laden with Guinea corn, which one of our 
fnend Lammo s people was taking to town from his master’s plantation. 
At an early hour we reached Yedi, which we had also touched at on 
our expedition to Musgu I intended to have taken up my quarters 
inside the town , but the streets were so narrow that I preferred encamp- 
ing outside. A young Shdwa lad here ofiered his ser\nces to me. At 
the well where we had watered our horses he had rendered us gratui- 
tous assistance , and I had given him a few needles in return Being 
in want of a servant, 1 accepted his offer, and had strong reason in the 
course of my tia\els to be glad of having done so , for although m the 
beginning he caused me some trouble, and behaved at times rather 
awkw’arcily, he proved on the whole a very useful servant. 

I was hospitably treated in the evening by a young man of the name 
of Degeii, who had accompanied Mr Overweg on his voyage on the 
lake. He w’as a barber and a musician, and rather a gay sort of 
person. 

Saturday y March 6 — We follow^ed the direct route for Ngdla. The 
country, open at the commencement, became gradually covered by the 
dum-bush, and further on by middle-sized trees of various kinds. Be- 
sides the wife of my escort trooper, w’ho w^as to pay a visit to her father 
in Bagirmi, and who was at least a degree better than her husband, a 
very cheerful man of the name of Kdgo had attached himself to our 
little troop. He had been acquainted v\’ith the members of the former 
expedition, and was anxious to give me all possible information with 
regard to the qualities of the vanous trees and bushes w^hich adorned 
the wilderness, especially the k^n, kardwa, and latram . and on this 
occasion I learnt that a kind of disease, which would seem to be the 
stigma of a closety-packed civilisation, is not at all rare in these coun- 
tries It is here called dun ” Everything lestifies to the richness of 
this countiy, w’hich is now left to utter neglect The population of the 
small \’illages which dot the landscape is mixed, consisting one half of 
Kaniiri, and the other of Shdwa ; and I w'as not a little surprised to find 
in one of them, w^hich belongs to a man named Mallem Talbay Sdmi, 
Feliata or Ftilbe mixed wuth the Kandn. Most of the Shtiwa had 
already deserted their villages for temporary residences m other 
quarters. 

At an early hour we halted in the village Kost^ri, the inhabitants ot 
w-hich had seen me on a former occasion. They seem to be very poor, 
w’hich may however be attributed to their laziness. According to their 
dwm account, they were living almost entirely upon the w^aterfowl which 
frequent the shores of the lagoon in countless numbers ; and indeed the 
whole \illage w-as full of wdld geese and ducks. Hou^ever, I succeeded 
in getting a little milk, some honey, and kr6b, or kashd, — a kind of 
seed, probably identical with the Poa Abyssinica, but of wdiich there 
are different species here in BOrnu there are pnncipally two species, 
called “ kasha ngorgo ” and “kasha magaya,” while in Waday there are 
three or four, called “denang,” “liliyak,” “shorok,” and “ tanfafanang,” 
besides a collateral species called “fel6.” 

It IS \ery remarkable that, while the waters of the lake are fresh 
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most of the water which is obtained hereabouts, at a very short distance 
from its shore, is full of natron. The v\ater of this place was so 
impregnated with tnat mineral, t^’at it was scarcely d’-mkable, which 
was felt the more as the air was oppressive in the extreme , and I felt 
so exha ’stei at the commencf’ment of my journey, and after a long 
stay m the town, that I was obl.ged to recruit my strength with a small 
remnant of ??tasti€o \\ Inch I had with me The heat was so intense that 
I felt very grateful when, later in the afternoon, a slight breeze sprung 
up My poor animals, ho \ ever, fared stdl worse than myself, being 
tormented by a large Dlood-sucking fly. 

Ma]or Denham travelled on this route, along the south side of the 
lake but the road which he took is now entirely giv’en up, on account 
of the insecurity of the country, and the place, or rather district, Kes- 
kdri, mentioned b}’ him, lying from three to fern hours’ march north-east 
from this place, is entirely deserted; we therefore followed a more 
southerly road. 

The first obiect which attracted our attention here was a herd of wild 
hogs, an animal which I had very rarely seen in these regions, but 
which I after vvards found frequenting in great numbers the country 
bordering on the river Sh^ri; it even seems to form a substantial part 
of the food of the natives, not excepting the Mohammedans 

While w’e were winding along the narrow path leading through the 
forest, the v’egetation all at once exhibited an entirely new and very 
remarkable feature ; for here, all on a sudden, I saw a group of perhaps 
ten or twelve large trees of arborescent EuphorbzacecB I have men- 
tioned small specimens of euphorbia, on my journey through Dimerghii, 
and even in H^usa; but I had afterwards almost entirely lost sight of it 
in Negroland Here, however, this plant grows to a height of certainly 
not less than from thirty to thirty-five feet, its succulent, luxuriant, 
cactus-like leaves contrasting m a very remarkable manner with the 
monotonous and dry vegetation of the mimosas around. There must 
be something very peculiar in the soil in this tract , for I never after- 
wards, in the whole of my travels, beheld the euphorbia attain to such 
an altitude, the greatest height which I saw it reach being twenty feet 
This was in the country of Miisgu, in an entirely isolated instance , and 
even on the journey to Bagirmi I did not meet unth a single specimen 
of this plant, however small. 

Proceeding through a part of the forest which exhibited a fresher 
appearance, and w’hich was enlivened by a troop of horsemen whom we 
met, we reached the village of D^buwa at five o’clock in the afternoon 
Here we were hospitably received, m consequence of the persuasive 
manners of my cheerful companion K^o, while the apish grimaces of 
the trooper who formed my official escort were quite disregarded 
Poultry, milk, and Negro corn were given to us for our supper in the 
evening. In this place the people are not so badly off for water, the 
well measuring not more than five fathoms 

Sit 7 ida}\ March 7 — When we started, we entered a very dense 
part of the forest (“karSga tsilim,” as the Kaniiri say), wuth a rich 
variety of trees, but all of middle size, and not a single tamarind or 
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monkej'-bread tree was to be seen. As we proceeded, however, the 
country tecame a little more open, the “ karaga tsiljm ” giving way to 
the “ dirnde,” or clear forest, and signs of cultivation were seen. Heie 
I obsen*ed that the clayey soil, or ''^nge,” was intersected b}’’ small 
ridges, m orJer to retain the water, during the rainy season, for the 
cultivation of the m^sakuu^ Cotton also seemed to be ciiltu^ated to 
some extent In this distnct, too, the \illages contained a mixed popu- 
lation of Shuw’a and Kanfln. The village Gujiri, which ue passed 
further on, u^as distinguished by an extensive pottery Here the road 
was enlivened by a numerous caravan of pack-oxen laden with gram, 
on their w^ay to Dikow’a, the town described on my expedition to the 
Miisgu countiw’ , for, as I have there stated, the cultivation of that place 
IS almost entirely limited to cotton, w'hile all the corn which is required 
for the consumption of the inhabitants is imported The cotton is nut 
earned by beasis of burden, bat on the heads of the natives , and a 
little further on we met a numerous tram of these people, whose appear- 
ance imparted some idea of industry Passing on our road many 
patches of that black bogg}" soil, called '* firki ” or “ange,” w'hich I have 
described on a former occasion, w’e reached the small village of Hdkkum 
at about half-past eight in the morning 

We had expressly chosen this road in order to avoid the wells ot 
bitter water m the tillage J6mage, wdiich lies on the southern road; but 
here w^e fared w^orse, for there was no water at all in the village, and 
w^e had to send to a great distance to get a small supply, the quality of 
w^hich w’as anything but agreeable. This scarcity of water, however, 
seemed to anse only from the laziness of the inhabitants , for the w^ells 
are not more than three fathoms deep, and the floods of the lakes them- 
selves occasionally approach so near that it has been found necessary 
to protect the village on its north side by a dyke Here we passed the 
heat of the day in the shade of a k6rna-tree, the fruit of which, being 
just npe, in want of some better indulgence, we did not despise 

I was greatly surprised to obsen^e here that salt is obtained by 
burning the dung of cattle It is indeed very remarkable how the 
poorer people in Negroland endeavour to supply their w^ant of this 
article, which in every stage of society has become such an essential 
ingredient of common diet. 

About half an hour after starting in the afternoon, we reached a con- 
siderable watercourse, which, bordered by fine spreading trees, had a 
very pleasant appearance. It is called Kom^dugu Inibulti, or Mbulil 
This w^atercourse was asserted by my companion K^go to be entirely 
distinct from the Yalowe, or komddugu of Dikowa , and from the ex- 
perience I had on my return-journey I think he was correct. The banks 
of the wratercourse w^ere tw^elve feet high ; its breadth was from twenty 
to twenty-five yards ; but the depth of the water was only a foot and a 
half No current was then perceptible. The trees of the forest, after 
we left this watercourse, were of a greater variety, but all of rather 
stunted growth. We observed here great quantities of the grass called 
kr6b or kasha, w^hich I have before mentioned, and which constitutes a 
considerable part of the food of the poorer inhabitants. We passed 
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several towns in a state of the utmost decay and entirely deserted , and 
traversing a dense underwood, which we scarcely expected to see m 
the neighbourhood of a large town, reached at five o clock the clay 
walls of Ngdla. 

The interior of this tov\Ti has a ver3’ peculiar character, and nothing 
similar to it is seen in any part of Neg.nland, although the place at 
present is in a state of great decay , for all the ancient quarter of the 
town consists of clay houses, built on an imposing and elevated terrace. 
The palace of the governor is indeed something quite stupendous for 
these regions, ha\ing, with its immense substructure, and its large and 
towering walls, the appearance of a large citadel We were quartered 
in the extensive mansion ot the gedddo or deldtu, m which Mr Tully 
died , but itj as well as the whole of the town, was in the utmost state 
of decay. The times of Meram, the beloved wnfe of the sheikh 
Mohammed el Amin el Kanemy, had gone by ; and the w^ealth of Ngala 
had been consumed by the slaves of the present sheikh and his vizier. 
The once magnificent palace of Meram itself is nothing but a large, 
desolate heap of rums. 

The quarters, however, which were assigned to me w^ere in a toler- 
able state of repair, consisting, as they did, of an upper stor}^, w'hich 
aflforded me sufficient protection against the numbers of mosquitoes 
which infest the place We remained here the follo^nng day, w^hen I 
went to pay a visit to the governor at his residence , but I felt rather 
sorry for it, as the good impression which the imposing exterior of the 
palace had made upon me, w^as destroj^ed by the ruinous and desolate 
state of the interior. The whole province is now’ in a very’ neglected 
condition, such as w’ould indicate that the ruler of the country himself 
acknowledged his mcapabilitj’ of defending his subjects against another 
inroad of the Wdd^y. 

The governor was not a very intelligent man ; but it was he who first 
called my attention to the fact that the towm of Ngala has its own 
peculiar idiom, quite distinct from the Kanun, and I afterw’ards found 
that it is even different from the dialects of the other principal places m 
the pro\ince of K6tok6, though it is very closely related to the idioms 
spoken by the islanders of the Tsad (the so-called Budduma, but whose 
real name is Yedma) on the one side, and to that of the Miisgu on the 
other. At some distance from NgMa is the town of Ndiffu, or Ndifti, 
which is said to have been one ol the latest strongholds of the tnbe 
of the Soy, or S6, whom I have repeatedly mentioned in my historical 
sketch of the empire of Bornu ; and sundry remarkable ornaments are 
said to be dug up frequently in that place. 

Tuesday^ Maixli 9. — I had seen scarcely any traces of cultivation 
on the w^estern side of the town ; and w’hen w’e set out again I found 
as little on the other sides Nevertheless the environs of Ng^la, 
especially on the north-east side, are of great interest in the eyes of 
the BOrnu people, as having been the scene of two important battles 
fought with the Bagirmi, in the first of which, in the year of the Hejra 
1233, the sultan Dunama w’as slam ; and my companions, w’ho remem- 
bered ?ill the incidents of that struggle, pointed out with patriotic 
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enthiisiasm the various positions which each body of the combatants 
had occupied. 

The country’, ho\ve\er, became very monotonous, extending in an 
almost unbounded plain of black argillaceous soil of the description 
mentiored above, although after the rainy season, when the whole 
ground has become inundated, it is changed into one vast field of 
cultivation, producing that peculiar vanety of sorghum or holcus which 
is called mAsakuwa , but at that season the whole of this country is 
scarce!)^ passable for horses, and still less so for camels. Several 
small villages, inhabited by Shuwa, were to be seen at some distance 
to the south. We lost a great deal of time through having missed our 
way m a forest of small mimosas which surround this plain, till we at 
length reached a village called Sittahe, where we rested during the heat 
of the day. The village consists of two separate groups, one of which 
contains large conical huts for the rainy season, while the other is 
formed of light oblong duellings adapted for the dry season, constructed 
entirely of mats. Here we were entertained by a mallem who had 
formerly possessed considerable property, but who had suffered greatly 
from the contnbutions levied upon him by the slaves of his liege lord. 
It is these impudent slaves of the court, who, having no interest in the 
welfare of the inhabitants, inflict so much evil on the country. With 
regard to the settlements of the Arabs m this district of Kdtokd, I think 
that they are not more than two hundred years old. Most of these 
Arabs belong to the numerous tribe of the Sdamit. 

In the afternoon, after travelling about four miles, we reached the 
tov\n of Ren This was formerly a considerable place, but it is now 
almost deserted, and the wall has fallen to ruins , the aspect of the 
place, however, is very picturesque, — beautiful and wide-spreading 
fig-trees shading the rums of high, well-built clay houses. My quarters 
were better than I had expected, — an excellently-built hut, provided 
with all the comfort which such a building is capable of affording; but 
the comfortable repose which the neat appearance of my hut promised 
me was greatly disturbed by swarms of mosquitoes, that owe their 
existence to a large swamp at the northern side of the wall. The town 
of Ren was formerly the centre of a petty kingdom, but it is at present 
reduced to utter ruin. Its inhabitants have a peculiar dialect of their 
own. But although the governor was very eloquent in his description 
of the misery to which lus people were at present reduced, yet he 
treated me very hospitably. 

Wednesday^ March lo — Leaving the swamp above mentioned on one 
side we pursued our march through a fertile and well-inhabited distnct 
full of open hamlets, while the cornfields were enlivened with numbers 
of k6rna-trees, at present laden with fruit. I was pleased to see that the 
inhabitants of this distnct follow the same custom as the Mdsgu people, 
stonng their provision of herbage for the dry season on the branches of 
the trees. All the inhabitants are Arabs, and belong to the tnbe called 
WeUd Megebel, whose chief is called Isa Ashe; the name of the 
distnct IS R^nganl. At a considerable distance towards the south 
there is a walled town called Dema, belonging to the sheikh Abba. 
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The Arabs are either cattle-breeders or corn-growers, but further on 
we saiv some cotton under cultivation, after v Inch w e auam entered 
upon firki g'-ound, w’hcre my companion called rry attention to a new 
variety of f.rass railed Qtuttj, ’ the seeds of which, besides the kreb 
above mentioned, constitute a great part of the food of tlie poorer 
people of this district 

Dense rows of fine tamannd-trees indicated the neighbourhood of a 
w^atercourse, which even at present w^as of some importance, being 
about thirty-five ^^ards broad, and three feet nine inches in depth, but 
without a perceptible current, a small canoe, however, Iving on its 
border, justified the opinion that occasional!}’ it is not fordable, of 
w’hich. I myself received a proof on my return-journey, W’hen I crossed 
it lower dowm, near Legin This w’atercourse, which in the rainy 
season conveys towards the lake a considerable quantity of water, is 
called Komidugu Leb6. There w’as formerly a considerable towm, 
called Sul6, on the other side of the watercourse ; but this at present 
is deserted, and its ruins are overgrown by thick forest, A little 
distance further on, the site of anotlier ancient towm testified to the 
former importance of this district We were now approaching the 
largest town of Kdtokd ; but scarcely any signs of industry w ere to be 
seen, with the exception of a young plantation of cotton, and thick 
forest approached close to the wall of the town, w'hich is very extensive, 
but fast falling to rums 

The whole mtenor of the towm of Afad^ is one vast heap of rubbish, 
from which only here and there a building in tolerable repair starts 
forth, the greatest ornament of the place at present being a most 
magnificent fig-tree of the species called “bdske,” identical, I think, 
wnth the tree called duw^e by the Arabs near Timbuktu I scarcely 
remember ever to have seen such a noble and luxuriant specimen of 
this family of the vegetable kingdom Spreading its vast impenetrable 
canopy of the freshest and most beautiful green over a great part of the 
square in front of the loity ruins of the governor’s palace, it formed the 
chief lounging-place or “fage” for the idle loiterers in this once 
industnous and wealthy town. 

My quarters, m the upper story of a house, w’ere very tolerable, and, 
besides being airy, afforded me a view^ over the nearest part of the 
town, from whence I had an opportunity of admiring the excellent 
quality of the clay wnth which these houses are built Clay, indeed, 
seems to have entirely excluded, in ancient times, from the country of 
K6tok6 the lighter buildings of reed and straw , and I observed that 
even many ot the round huts were of considerable elevation, being 
furnished wdth a roof of clay, which formed a neat terrace surrounded 
by a low parapet 

There seems to have been a considerable degree of civilisation in 
former times in this little kingdom of Kdtokd, or rather in this group of 
distinct pnncipalities, the independent character of which is clearly 
shown by the great diversity of its dialects, which vary with every 
large town : viz Kiesem, Gulfe and Kfisun, Mikari and Mafat6, Afade, 
R6n, and Ng&la. Whe» we consider that this country is not mentioned 
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among the list of the Xecrro coiintnes by £bn Siid Tad 1283') which 
IS presen ed by £bn KhaldOn^ where even the Ktiri are not forgotten, 
urile it IS evidently mentioned by Makrizi t, it appears that it rose into 
Importance in ti:e course of the fom teenth century Although we are not 
able to explain fully the circumstances under which this happened, we 
may conclude that it was due in some degree to the struggle between 
the two powerful dynasties of Bornu and Bulala 

As for the dialect of Afade, of which I made a short vocabulary, it 
appears to form a link between the idiom of the Yedini, the islanders 
of the Ts^d, on the one side, and the jVIusgii people on the other 

In the province of Afad6 a great proportion of the population con- 
sists of ShUwa, pnncipally of the tribes E' Nejaime, and VVcUd Abii 
Khodhair. The governor was absent just at the time, on a small 
expedition to chastise some of these people, w'ho are very unsettled m 
their habits, and often refractory Notwithstanding his absence, how- 
ever, we w’ere \ery hospitably treated, our supper consisting, besides a 
sheep, and numerous bowls of Negro corn, of a dish of w'ell-dressed 
fish, very palatable, from the nver Lebe , there was likewise no 
scarcity of milk 

Thws^ay^ March 1 1. — It w^ould certainly have been very interesting to 
have made a few days^ stay here, in order to obtain a clearer insight into 
the peculiar characteristics of this province , but as the more distant object 
of my enterprise did not allow’ ot a longer delay, I pursued my march 
All these towns are very inconvenient for travellers, their gates not 
being large enough for loaded camels to pass through When we had 
reached the great road, w’here the forest is interrupted by a little 
cultivation of cotton, I saw’ two beautiful specimens of that species of 
antelope w’hich is here called “ tigdim,” of grey colour and very lo\v m 
body , I think it is identical with, or nearly related 'to, the Antilope 
annulipes 

This w’as the only time I observed this species of antelope during my 
travels in Negroland. Great numbers of Guinea fowl, such as I had 
never observed before, enlivened the underwood further on, the ground 
consisting of a hardsell called by the natives kabe, and covered 'with only 
a scanty growth of stunted mimosas I was much interested m observ- 
ing here the red species of Negro corn, which seems not to be cultivated 
by the more civilised tribes of Negroland, but w’hich forms the principal 
food of the pagan races towards the south. Ha\iEg passed a Shiiwa 
hamlet — beri Slniw'abe, — the country became more diversified. A 
considerable pond, at present dry, and bordered by beautiful trees, 
spread out on our left, while our nght -w'as bordered by the ruins of a 
large town called Su, a name which seems to be a remnant of the 
ancient tribe of the Sd or Soy, vchich formerly ruled over the whole of 
this region as far as K^la. A poor old woman, incapacitated by age 
from reaching the market-towm, was sitting in front of the ruined wall, 

* Ebn Khaldun, texte Arabe, voL i., p, 200; trad. S. Macguckin de Slane, 
vol. 11 , p 1 1 6 

f Makn'zi, in Hamajcer, Spec. Catal , p. 206. 
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offering to the passers-b5' the little cotton which she had been able to 
clean. The country is at present in such a state, principally owing to 
the turbulent spiiit of the Shaw a Arabs, that even this road is regarded 
as unsafe, and we were therefore obliged to keep together, several 
inhabitants of Logon ha\’ing attached themselves to my little caravan. 
The road dmdes Lere, the more considerable path leading to the towm 
of Kdsuri, and the smaller southern one, which we followed, leading to 
Logon bimi, or Kamak Ldgone 

\Ve passed two villages called Deb^be Gezdv’a and Deb&be Ng^ya, 
but the latter of which still bears the \ erj" remarkable name of Krenik, 
and IS stated by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood to have been the 
capital, or one of the capitals, of the once powerful tribe of the Soy. 
The exact period 'when this town was destro3’ed I could not ascertain , 
but piobably it happened during the reign of the great Kanuri king 
Edris Alaw’Oma, about the beginning of the seventeenth century More 
recently this neighbourhood was saturated wuth the blood of numbers 
of Bornu people, in the sanguinary struggle wdth their neighbours, the 
Bagirmi or B^grimma ; and it w’as in one of these conflicts, near the 
W’alled town of Miltam, about forty years ago (ah. 1232), that the 
sheikh Mohammed el K^nemi lost his eldest and most-beloved son 

Having watered oar animals at a shallow stream, spreading out in 
the meadow’-ground, we continued our march, and about half an hour 
before noon had to cross a very difficult swamp, with bogg}^ ground, 
w’here several of our people stuck fast. The whole of this region is 
subject to partial inundations , but it seems very remarkable that they 
do not attain their greatest height in, or at the end of, the rainy season, 
but several months later, and I found afterw'ards, w’hen I traversed this 
countiy again towards the end of August, in the very height of the rainy 
season, that not only this but the other swamps w’ere considerably 
lo\ver than they w^ere in March. This circumstance depends on the 
peculiar nature of the Tsdd, w'hich reaches its highest level in November, 
when all the waters earned down by the several rivers and torrents 
have spread over the wdiole surface of the lagoon, while the loss from 
ei^aporation is then much less than dunng the hot months 

Continuing through a very thick forest full of herds of wfild hogs, 
which seem greatly to delight in these low^, sw’ampy, and densely over- 
grown grounds on either side of the (nver) Sh^ri, and having passed 
another swamp, and the forest at length clearing, w^e obtained a sight 
of the high clay walls of the towm of Kdla, starting forth from a beautiful 
grove of fig-trees, and overtow^ered by a very lofty, but slightly inclined 
solitary palm-tree. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PROVINCE OF LOGON — LOGON BIRNL 

Kala is the first town ol the territory of Log6n or Logon e, the boundary 
of which we had crossed a short time before. Having entered the 
town through an extremely narrow gate, which scarcely allowed my 
bare and slender she-camel to pass through, after having taken from 
her back the whole load, I was struck with the vei^^ different aspect it 
exhibited from the regions we had just left , for w'hile the dw’ellings 
testified to a certain degree of cmlisation, the inhabitants themselves 
seemed to approach nearer to the pagans than to the Mohammedans 
We had scarcely entered the town when we were surrounded by a troop 
of boys and young lads from seven to twelve years of age, tall and well 
built, and in a state of entire nuditjf, a thing hardly ever seen in the 
country of BOrnu, even wnth slaves The type of their features, how’- 
e\’er, w as very different from the general type observed m the Bornu 
people, and seemed to indicate more intelligence and cunning I have 
already obser\’ed, in the country of Miisgu, how the state of the dwellings 
contrasts with the apparel, or rather the want of apparel, of the people 
themselves , but here it seemed more remarkable, for the dwellings in 
general did not consist of round conical huts, but of spacious oblong 
houses of clay, of considerable elevation. I was quartered in one of 
these structures, but found it rather close, and full of dust. 

The town presented an appearance of the utmost decay, only a few 
dwellings remaining m the centre of it, and the only remarkable objects 
were two palm-trees, one of which I had already observed from with- 
out ; and I now^ assured myself that they were not date-trees, but 
belonged to the fan-shaped group of palms But they were not 
bifurcated, and seemed not to belong to the Cuctfe^a Thehaica, nor 
were they identical with the deleb-palm. At any rate they were the 
tallest specimens which I ever remember to have seen of the fan-shaped 
tribe, their height appeanng more extraordinary on account of the small 
tuft of leaves, wdiich was confined to the very top. The town itself 
presenting no very interesting features, I went out in the afternoon, and 
lay down for an hour or two, in the shade of one of those beautiful 
fig-trees which, fed by a large and deep swamp, surround the town on 
all sides; but, the more pleasant was my day’s repose, the more dis- 
agreeable was my night’s rest, for, owing to these stagnant pools, the 
town IS full of mosquitoes, and neither I myself nor any of my com- 
panions were able to get any sleep the whole of the ensuing night. 

We therefore rose very early m the following morning, long before 
daybreak, and at four o’clock had already left the gate of the town 
behind us. _ There is still a great deal of cultivation of cotton to be 
seen, even in the present state of decay to which this province is 
reduced , but an immense deal more might be cultivated. Then followed 
fields of sorghum and further on, the lowing of cattle and the cackling 
of hens indicated the presence of a ^hfjwa village at some distance on 
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our left Cultivated ground and forest alternately succeeded each other, 
t^e wild hog being -een in every direction, while nnmcrons Milages 
were lying about here and there, but at present all deserted, the 
inhabitants, who belong to the Shdwa, migrating during the dry season 
towards a large shallow watercourse in tuc ‘^oiith-west, where they find 
fresher pasture-grounds for their cattle. Tins watercourse or ngaljam 
IS famous under several names, being called ^Bawnsh, IMadef, and 
Burb^de We then passed on our left the town Ijlluf, Hi'illiif, or H6lib, 
surrounded by a high cla}’ wall, and almost hidden behind wnde-spread- 
ing fig-trees, just as is the case with Kula. This towm, the name of 
w’hich IS pronounced *‘Elf” by the Arabs, and of the origin of which 
they gi\e very absurd accounts, is ill-famed for the pre'^umed witchcraft 
and sorcery of its inhabitants , and this w^as the only reason which 
prevented my companions from sta5ing here during "the heat of the 
day. 

We therefore continued our march; and, having passed another 
swamp, entered a well-cultivated district, w^here a great deal of sorghum 
was grown. I v\as how^ever surprised at seeing the stacks of grain, or, 
as they are called in Kaniiri, bagga argumbe, still standing in the fields 

We encamped a little be3'ond the temporary village of Sheikh-el 
Khases, close to an extensive sheet of water, under the shade of a 
beautiful tamarind-tree. This piece of W’atcr, as the people assured 
me, only dries up annually for a short time, w’hen the ram}’’ season 
again fills it. All these native Arabs, as I have alreadj" had occasion to 
remark, are very inhospitable ; and the people here, w^here w’e had 
encamped, did not offer us any refreshment How’ever I succeeded in 
buj’ing from them a little hone\% for a few’ needles. 

When w’^e started again m the afternoon, w’e had great difficulty in 
avoiding the sw’amps The countr}^ at times was well cultivated, pro- 
ducing, besides sorghum, a quantity of beans of the speckled kind ; but 
I was not a little astonished to see, in the midst of the stubble-fields, 
young crops of that vanety of sorghum called “mSsakuw’d ” This is a 
very rare sight in these countries in the month of March, as in general 
this winter corn is got in dunng December or January. We then 
entered a forest, and, following a winding path, reached the rather con- 
siderable village Mtinke, w’hich belongs to Logdn, but is inhabited 
chiefly by Kanuri Here I pitched my tent in the market-place, and 
was not a little pestered by numbers of inquisitive people 

Saturday^ March 13 — The countiy through which W'e passed as we 
drew^ nearer the capital of Logdn was of a rich and fertile character, 
but insufficiently cultivated. Besides grain, there w'as a great deal of 
cotton , and numbers of trees of vanous species gave it a charming 
appearance, the beautifully nch foliage of several of them relieving 
entirely the monotony which is usual in these Central African forests 
Amongst the underwood the dum-bush was predominant, gradually, 
however, the “ harS.s ” or “ karS.ge ”-tree began to prevail. The pods of 
this tree, which contain the seeds, are not only much liked by camels, 
but also by monkey's and hogs, both of which seemed to be very 
numerous, aad lived together in the greatest harmony Numerous 
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holes of the earth-hog {OrycUroptis MiMopiemis) were likewise to be 
seen. 

We met a number of native travellers and people going to market, 
V ho saluted us m a chcerlul manner, and bore testimony to the fact 
that we were drawing near a larger place, and the neighbourhood of 
the town was still further indicated by women who had come out to 
gather wood for the supply of the market Here I was agreeably sur- 
prised to see again my noble old acquaintance of the Miisgu country, 
the deleb-palm or “ uray.” At first a single specimen appeared towering 
with Its proud fan-like foliage over the numerous kar^ge-trees that still 
continued to retain their predominant position in the vegetable kingdom ; 
but v\hen the clayey soil gave way to sand, a large group met the eye, 
in close array, and full of fruit It was, however, entirely limited to 
this locality, and I did not meet another specimen between this place 
and the towm 

When we amved in sight of the wall, my horseman changed his 
dress, and put on a new^ glittering black Nfipe tobe, m order to make 
his entrance w’lth greater eclat^ while I was not a little pleased to meet 
again here some travelling companions of mine, in whose company I 
had crossed the Benuw’6 on my journey to Adam^wa, and who were 
once more on their w’ay to the east. We then entered the capital of 
Logon— Logon Birni, or KSsnak Loggon, as it is called by the Shfiwa, 
or Kirnak Ldgone or Lfiggene, as it is called by the Kanfin The town 
on this side (^the north-western) has only one gate , and it was so 
narrow that w^e were obliged to unload the camel before we were able 
to pass through- The energy and activity of this place are naturally 
concentrated on the eastern side towards the nver, where it has seven 
gates 

The interior of the towm, where we entered it, had not a very ani- 
mated appearance The cottages, belonging evidently to the poorer 
classes of people, are m a wretched condition and the only animation 
which the scenery presented w^as due to a group of dCim-palms, 
towering over this poor quarter from the north side. The character of 
the place improved, however, as we advanced ; the streets w^ere toler- 
ably large, and I was struck with the appearance of the pnncxpal street, 
or d^ndal, which is formed by the palace of the sultan or Miyard, 
towards the south, and the house of the Kegh^mma or Ibalaghw^n, 
towards the north. 

The entrance to the palace of the sultan — the “radna miyarl” in the 
kelakil Logdn or language of Log6n, — is towards the east, where there 
is an open square, shaded by a few trees; here I was obliged to wait 
a long time on horseback, while my quarters were getting ready, for 
etiquette did not allow me to dismount. The sun was very powerful, 
and my situation not exactly pleasant, but it afforded me some amuse- 
ment to observe the flights of falcons and other birds, who were nestling 
in the top of a group of tall dfim-palms which towered above the walls 
of the mosque opposite the palace 

I had also the pleasure of recognising an old fnend of Ma]or Den- 
ham’s, namely, Belal, the man who accompanied him as well on his 
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expedition to the Shari as to Kanem. This man, whose real name was 
^laCi, and Vi ^ nv.as an extremely amiable and good-hamoured personage, 
with a ditpo^.tion ahin to the cnaracter of Europeans, contumea my 
fnend dnnrg tne remainder of my stay in Bornu His errand here at 
present was to collect the annual tnbute which the ruler of the country 
of Logon has to pay to the sheikh of BOrnu 

The quarters assigned to me v.ere situated in the upper story of the 
palace of the Ibalaghwar, which sarpr.sed me not a little by the 
suiierior and e\cn grand st^de of its architecture. This very spacious 
palace conSiSts of a number of wings inclosing small quadrangular 
courtvards, and having an upper story of extensive apartments The 
only part which did not correspond with the magnificence of the re&t 
of the build.ng, was the staircase, which w’as rather dark and incon- 
\ement My oum apartment was not less than thirt3'-five feet long, by 
fifteen wide, and as many h»gh, and recex\ed sufficient light from two 
semic'xcular windows, W'hich, of course, had no glass, but could be 
closed by means of a shutter of reed. The ceiling was gable-shaped — 
rather a remarkable phenomenon m these countnes , it w'as filled out 
with thatch work. 

But not only were my quarters excellent, but the treatment I 
received also was hospitable in the extreme, for I had scarcely taken 
possession of my lodgings when a bowl of very excellent pudding made 
Its appearance The thiensh propensities of the people of L6gon are 
very remarkable : and the first intimation which I received of them w’as 
an official caution given to me to bew are of the slaves of my house 

Having recruited my strength a little, I went with Ka&hella Madi to 
pay my compliments to the ILfilaghw^an or Keghamma. W e found him 
m the apartment marked a m the ground-plan. At first he w as invisible, 
sitting behind his matting curtain, “parpar,” or “farfar,” which the 
H^usa people, in humorous mood, call by the name of " munSfeki 
(the sinner), and which is made of a fine species of reed-grass; but he 
soon allowed me to approach him. He was a tall, elderly man, of 
a cheerful disposition, and smiling countenance, with nothing m his 
behaviour to intimate that he was not a free-born man , and certainly 
his position was an eminent one, as he w^as the second person iu this 
little kingdom, and held an office corresponding to that of a prime 
minister or vizier. His name is Herdege Having made him a sma.l 
present for himself, which was rather insignificant, but which, as it 
consisted of a quantity of articles, seemed to satisfy him, I showed him 
the present 1 intended to make to his master. Poor as I was at the 
time, and destitute of means, I had determined to give avv^ay my 
Turkish trousers, of veiy fine browm cloth, which I had scarcely ever 
worn, in order to pave my way m advance, for besides this article I 
had only some small trifles togiv’e, such as shawls, knives, scissors, frank- 
incense, and a few spices. The keghamma having approved of my 
present, I immediately w’ent with M^di Beial to pay my respects to the 
sultan, or rather Miyari himself. 

The palace of the sultan is a very extensive building surrounded by 
a wall fourteen feet in height, and corresponding to the height of the 
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house of the keghimma The public part of the building consists of very- 
large courtyards, separated from each other by covered apartments. In 
the first courtyard, marked a on the ground-plan, in a sort of shed, the 
eunuchs (or, as the people of Logon say, the “ bille-melagem ”) v’ere 
assembled I uas not a little surprised to find heretuo cannons of 
iron, certainly of not \er5’ good workmanship, and very old, but 
furnished with frames Hating waited here some time, till my arrival 
was announced, I proceeded to another antechamber, marked b, the 
w’hole of the building looking very neat and orderi}" The courtyard 
probably measured not less tnan one hundred feet m length, by about 
thirty* feet in width Having then traversed another antechamber and 
courtyard of about the same dimensions, we reached the public court 
of audience, furnished with a raised platform, on w’hich stood the royal 
throne, — a rough kind of seat covered with a baldachin of planks, and 
painted red. The sultan, how’ever, at present, was not here, but was 
sitting in his pnvate room e, behind a matting curtain , and I was 
desired to address him without seeing him. I therefore paid him my 
compliments, addressing Kashella Madi in Kanun, and he interpreting 
what I said into the language of the country. I begged to inform the 
Mwara that the sultan Ingli'z, who, during the reign of the former chief 
of Logon (the miyarl Sale), had sent Khalllu (Major Denham), had 
now" instructed me to pay my respects to him. He was greatly de- 
lighted at this compliment, and inquired repeatedly after the health of 
the sultan of the nas^a Ingliz. Ha\dng made use of the opportunity 
afforded by the matting of observing me without being himself observed, 
and seeing that I was something like a human being, and evidently of 
an innoxious kind, and the present having been earned into his presence, 
he called me inside his room, saluted me in a very friendly manner, and 
shook hands with me. He then begged me to explain to him the 
presents, taking extreme delight m the articles of English manufacture, 
including even the large darning needles , for, small and insignificant as 
these articles w"ere, he had never seen their like. He even counted the 
needles one by one, and assigned them their respective owners in the 
harim. The principal favour which I had to beg of him w^as to allow 
me to navigate the river to some distance , and having granted my 
request, he dismissed me very graciously. 

On the next page are ground-plans of the houses of the sultan and 
kegh^mma 

Yfisuf, or, as the people of Logdn say, Ysuf (this is the name of the 
present sultan), is a tall, stout, and w'ell-built man, apparently about 
forty years of age, with large features and a rather melancholy expres- 
sion of countenance, which I attribute to his peculiar and precarious 
political situation, being the ruler of a small kingdom placed between 
tw'o predominant neighbours, who harass him incessantly. He has 
been sultan about nineteen years, and w"as a young man at the time 
of Denham’s visit, when his father S^le and his elder brother ‘Abd el 
Kerim shared or rather disputed the government with each other. He 
had tw’o more elder brothers, of the names of Chirdma and Marilfi both 
of w"hom died before him. Just at or shortly before the beginning of 
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his reign, as it would seem, owing to an expedition into the country 
by Dadd, one of the war-slaves of the sheikh Mohammed el K^emi, 
Logon became a tributary prox’ince of B6rnu, being subjected to an 
annual tribute of one hundred slaves, and the same number of shirts 
or tobes Previous to that tune, the ruler of this httle country is said 
to have made an annual present of only two slaves. 



A House of Sultan— a Great Courtyard, h Second Courtyard, about iot feet 
lorff by 30 Tuide c Third Courtyard, a. Inner Courtyard, with shed and throne 
r Room of Sultan / Stablingr B. House of Keghamma.— 1. Large Court. 2. 
Staircase leading to the upper apartments 3 Courtyard. 4 Second Courtyard. 
^ Room of Keghamma, with two couches, that in the background being raised ^ove 
the floor. 6 Shed built of mats and poles in front of the palace. 7 Caoutchouc-tree. 
8 Mosque or ‘*Dabaldeina,” shaded by some fan-palms, eras the people of Logon say 
* ' guniru.” 

Our treatment was hospitable in the extreme, and it seemed almost 
as it our host had a mind to kill us with excess of kindness, for in the 
evening he sent us four enormous bowls of well-prepared pudding of 
sorghum, together with meat and broth, and early the next morning a 
large bowl of gruel seasoned with honey, and a few moments afterwards 
three or four bowls of hasty-pudding. Fortunately there were people 
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enough to consume this plenteous suppl3’ of food , for there was a 
large party of Baglrmi people returning to their country from Kukawa, 
and to them I gave up these luxuries, but afterwards they repaid my 
kindness with ingratitude Being desirous of having a look at the 
town, I ^allied forth in the afternoon with a w ell-mounted trooper, who 
was attaihed to my friend Kashella I^l^di, by the western gate, and 
then turning round tow^ards the east, proceeded in the direction of the 
river. 

At this corner the nver bends aw’ay from the wall to the distance of 
about an English mile, being from 350 to 400 yards across; the western 
shore W'as low at this point, but on the opposite side it rose to the 
height of from 12 to 15 feet. It w^as enlivened by about 40 or 50 boats, 
most of them about four feet at the bottom, and six feet at the top, 
and remarkable for their formidable prow’s All these boats are built 
in the same way as those of the Biidduma, with this exception, that 
the planks consist of stronger wood, mostly birgim, and are generally 
of larger size, while those of the Btidduma consist of the frailest 
matenal, \iz the wood of the f6go The joints of the planks are 
provided w ith holes through w'hich ropes are passed, overlaid with bands 
of reed, and are tightly listened upon them by smaller ropes, which are 
again passed through small holes stuffed wuth grass Their elevated 
prow seems to indicate the shallowness of the w’ater as well as the 
vehemence of the current w'hich in certain seasons of the year sweeps 
dowTi the nver, and which I experienced on my return when it was full. 
At present, the water w^as rather shallow, and several sandbanks were 
to be seen. My pnncipal attention was attracted by the fishing boats, 
w’hich were furnished with large nets suspended from the poop by two 
immensely long poles, called “the two hands,” “miisko ndi ” by the 
Kaiiun people, and “ s6mi ” by the people of Logdn 

We then continued along the shore, which becomes gradually more 
and more compressed between the wall and the nver Where the 
latter approaches nearest the w^all there are cornfields, which are 
continually irngated from the river. Ihe stalks of the corn at present 
w'ere one foot and a half high. As I have observ^ed in another place, 
w^heat has only recently been introduced into Negroland, and w'herever 
a little IS growm it is only knowm by the Arabic name “el k^meh.” 
The generality of the inhabitants do not relish it, but it is esteemed a 
princely food. Of course, com is also dearer where it does not grow 
spontaneously, the tropical rams being too powerful for the tender 
plant, so that it can only be growm 111 the dry or rather the cold season, 
near the rivers or sw’amps, by artificial irrigation. 

Delighted wdth the view which the scenery of the river exhibited, 
we reached the most eastern gate on the south side of the town, when 
suddenly an old man with an imperious air forbade me to survey the 
nver, and ordered me to retrace my steps directly. I was rather 
startled and confounded, as, having the permission of the sultan, I 
could not imagine who besides himself had such authority in the place 
and could forbid me to do w^hat he had allowed me ; but my companion* 
informed me that he was the king of the waters, the “ mar^eghd,” and 
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that he had full command over the river or “lagham.” I had heard 
and read a great deal of the authority of the king of the waters, the 
serkl-n-rilwa,” in the countries on the Niger, but I was not aware 
that a similar custom prevailed here Confused, and rather ashamed, 
I re-entered the town through the next gate. 

Close to this gate was the house of the Ghaladima, or MaldghwAn; 
and I was induced to pay him a visit He seemed to be rather an 
effeminate person, bring in a dark and well-perfumed room. The \Tisit 
was of DO other interest than that it gave me some further insight into 
the ceremonial of the court of this little kingdom, the very existence of 
which was denied by so eminent a man as M. Fresnel a few years 
ago.* 

The first thing I did on returning to my quarters was to expostulate 
with the keghimma on the authority exercised by his colleague, the 
king of the waters; and he promised me that the next day 1 should 
visit the river, and even navigate it, without the least hindrance. How- 
ever, there was so much talk in the town about my surveying the stream, 
that I was obliged in the course of the afternoon to pay the vizier 
another visit He w'as very anxious to know whether if once embarked 
in a boat upon the water I might not jump out in order to search for 
gold; when I told him I was rather afraid of the crocodiles. This 
expression of my fear contnbuted a great deal to alleviate his suspicions, 
for It seemed that until then he had supposed Europeans to be a sort of 
supernatural beings, and exempt from e\ery kind ot fear 

Our treatment was hospitable in the extreme, — so much so that two 
hundred persons might have feasted upon the dishes that were sent to 
me. But besides all these dishes of native food, my hospitable host 
sent for my own pnv’ate consumption a large fat sheep, and an enor- 
mous jar of milk. This very splendid treatment, however, created a 
great deal of jealous and envious feeling in the breasts of those Bagirmi 
people whom I have before mentioned, although they themselves 
reaped the greatest benefit from the liberality of the sultan towards 
me From what I observ’ed, I think I may draw the conclusion that it 
is the general policy of the ruler of this little tributary kingdom to treat 
his guests well, and certainly it is a wise one ; but I dare say I was 
especially favoured by the sultan 

Monday ^ Maixh 15 — ^W^ith extreme delight I had cherished the 
plan of navigating the river, although, of course, from the very beginning 
I could not expect to achieve great things, for the means winch were 
at my disposal at the time did not allow me to overcome any serious 
obstacles w^hich might be thrown in my w^ay; but besides this, the 
authority of this little prince of Logon extends only a short distance 
along the shores of the nv er. 

At eight o’clock I was aboard of my little boat or ^‘w6am”t I 
thought that I should have got one of the largest size , but none w^as to 

* Bulletin de la Societe de Geogr. de Paris,” s. III., vol xi , p. 30 ; Vol. xiv., 
p. IS 9 - 

f This word is only another form of the name which the Yedina give to 
the boat, vis. 
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be obtained. The boat, however, which was finally assigned to me, 
though measunng only twenty-five feet in length by about four feet in 
the middle, was tolerably strong, the planks of uhich it consisted being 
recently sewn and stuffed m the way abo\ e desenbed , but, of course, this 
method of shipbuilding is far from rendering the vessel water-tight. 
The boats being without seats, large bundles of reeds are placed at the 
bottom for the passengers to sit upon, with nothing to prevent them 
from being drenched with w’ater 

While w^e crossed to the other side of the river, passing numerous 
sandbanks which at present had been laid bare, the towm presented 
quite an interesting prospect, the w^all being o\ ertopped by ddm-palms, 
or “gurilru,” a pair of deldb-palms, “murgum,” and an isolated date- 
tree, '‘diffino,’’* these three species of palms growing together in this 
place in a very remarkable manner, for it is a rare thing to find them in 
ore and the same spot 

The ri\er, while skutmg the towm, forms a bend, and changes its 
course from a west-easterly to a northerly direction. While gliding 
along the eastern shore my companions called my attention to a species 
of \eiy tall reed, which they called koidkord, but which is nothing else 
than the papyrus, which, as I have observed, growls on the shores of 
the Tsad, and which w’e shall find m several smaller lakes. But it was 
highly interesting to me to hear that the natives m this country prepare 
a peculiar sort of cloth or "gdbagd” from it, wdnch I think must be 
identical with the cloth mentioned by Arab wnters under the name 
“ w’drzi berdf,” being the Egji’ptian name for papyrus How’ever, I did 
not observ’e here several other species of the reed w^hich grows on the 
Tsad, principally the bole ; and on inquiring tor that beautiful variety 
from which the fine matting “kasar” or “ farfar ” is made, and for 
which the people of Logon are so celebrated, I was informed by my 
companions that it only grows near the large market-town Jinna, of 
which I shall have occasion to say something more further on I was 
very anxious to know^ how the natives called this nver, to w’hich, by 
Major Denham, the name of Shlri or Shdry has been given, and I W’as 
confirmed in the opinion which I had previously formed, that this nver 
is not the Sh^i, but a small branch of it , Major Denham, during the 
short stay which he made here, not being able to ascertain that this 
rn er, which he saw at the towm of Logdn, was not the same as that 
which he saw at Kfisuri, but only a branch of it, and the smaller one. 
How'ever, all the names given to nvers by the vanous tribes of Negro- 
land have no other signification than that general one of “w^ater,” 
** nver,” from the w^estem great Ba,” of the Mandingoes by the Isa of 
the Songhay, Eghirreu of the Imdshagh, “Miyo” of the Ffilbe, Gulbi of 

* It is very remarkable and interesting that the date-palm, m all these 
countries as far as Bagirmi, goes by the Hausa name “debino,” from which 
circumstance it is plain that it w^as first introduced into that part of Negro- 
land. Even the Fulbe of Sokoto ha^e no other name for it, while those of 
Adaraawa call it after the tree of the native date, viz the addw^a or Balamtts 
AE^pUaca But the Songhay and Maba or Waday languages have quite 
independent names for this palm. 
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the H^usa, K\\S.ra of the Yoruba, B6nmv6 of the Bltta, Kom^dugu of 
the Kan'jri, the eastern “ Bd ’ of the Basjirmi, the Fittri of the Kaka, the 
Bat-h^. of the Arabs of W^d^y. Thus the name “ Shlri ” also signifies 
nothing more than “the nver, ’ that is to say, the river of the K6tok6, 
to whose language this word belor!g‘=?, and the word “ ts^de,” or rather 
“tsAdhe/' seems nothing but a ditferent pronunciation of this same 
name, the original form of which is probably “ sire” or “ sighe ” 

This smaller western branch of the Shari the natues of Logdn call 
" Lighame na Logone,” that is to say, the river (“ ligham ” ) of Logon , 
but higher up it has different names, according to the places w^hich it 
passes by, being called by the Mtisgu people in their own language 

Ere.” or “Arr6,” a name which itself means nothing else but river, 
while in another place, where I reached it on my expedition to the 
MiJSgu country, it bears the peculiar name “ Serb^wmel, ’ I do not know 
exactly for w^hat reason Meanwhile we w’ere passing by the village 
Hdnkel, which lies on the W'estern side of the nver, and which, as I 
shall soon have occasion to obser\’'e, was of great importance in the 
former history of this country. The nver changing its direction here, 
we again approached the w^estern shore, and saw that at least half the 
inhabitants of the towm had come out to see what the Christian was 
doing on the nver, for they could scarcely imagine that I had embarked 
for any other purpose than to search for gold In the midst of the 
crowd some horsemen in a very showy dress were obsen'ed, and I was 
informed that they were people from Adish6n the Miisgu chief, just 
arrived with a message, and I soon observed that they were priding 
themselves on a dress w hich they had received from their oppressors, 
on the expedition in which I and Mr Overw^eg accompanied the latter. 

Seeing a crocodile raising its head just above the water close to the 
other side of the river, I could not resist firing at it, when the crowd 
burst out in loud cheers of acclamation. The serv^ants of the sultan, 
how^ever, who had accompanied me in the boat, had been for some 
time uneasy, and wished me to return ; and on reaching a beautiful 
solitary del6b-palm, or " margtim,” as they are called by the people of 
Logdn, I could no longer resist the pleadings of my companions to 
abstain from proceeding further We had here an extensive view over 
the river, its pnncipal direction being from south zo° east All these 
large and splendid streams with which nature has endowed these 
regions are now scarcely of any use to the people living on their banks ; 
and no traffic, except between the nearest places, is kept up A wide 
field for improvement is here open to the energy of man when these 
regions have been brought under the notice and the influence of 
Europe. 

Turning our boat, we allowed it to go along with the current The 
surface of the water was so smooth and pleasant, that I was tempted 
to take a bath, and there was a great shouting amongst the crowd on 
the shore when they saw the w^hite man jump overboard ; but their 
surprise was great when, after hawng splashed about for some time in 
the river, the current of w’-hich was too strong for my weakened frame, 
they saw me come out empty-handed, and they cried out that they had 
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been cheated, — the people having told them that I was searching for 
gold However, when I cisembarked, the crowd of spectators was so 
immense, that my companions could only open me a passage with their 
w’hips, and I v\as really glad w’hen I again reached the house of the 
Keghamma or Ib^laghw^n 

This Lttle excursion, how^ever, cost me dear; for those people of 
Bagirmi whom I have mentioned betore, the pnncipal among whom 
w’as called Hdj Ahmed, seeing me creating such an uproar, felt "inclined 
to suppose that, if I should enter their own country m the absence of 
the ruler, I might create a disturbance in the kingdom The pnnce 
of Logdn, likewnse, had formed far too high an idea of my capacity, and 
begged me most earnestl}’ to stay some time with him, thinking that he 
might denve some profit by making himself more independent of his 
neighbours Amongst other things, he w^anted me to file off those tw'o 
guns which I have mentioned before, but their whole appearance 
inspired me w’lth too little confidence to do so 

As It w'as, I had a great deal of trouble m persuading the sultan to 
allow' me to pursue my journey eastward , but seeing that if I were to 
stay here a few' da^'s longer I should spend the little I had left, I was 
firm in my purpose of extending my discoveries beyond my prede- 
cessors, Major Denham having already succeeded in reaching this place, 
although he has only very insufficiently described it, and entirely failed 
in fixing^ Its right position I therefore proceeded to take ]ea\e of 
Miyari Ysuf the next morning, when I found him m the courtyard 
numbered /m the woodcut, which he seemed to use as stables. His 
whole stud, however, appeared to consist of only three or four horses 
of tolerable appearance He himself w’as sitting on a raised platform 
of clay (seg^ge), dressed very simply, and w earing a red w'oollen shawl 
round his head He w'as very kind and friendly, and begged me most 
urgently not to make a long stay in Bagi'rmi, but to return as soon as 
possible. Our conversation this time, as w'ell as on the former occasion, 
was in Kamlri, w'hich he understood perfectly w’ell. 

Logdn is, It seems, not a national, but a political name, although I 
have not been able to make out its exact meaning The inhabitants 
belong to that great race of the Masa wdiom I have mentioned on a 
former occasion, being the brethren of the MUsgu, and the kinsmen 
of the inhabitants of Mlndard (the Ur-wlndaU) and the Kotokd Their 
political existence as people of Logon (or, as they call themselves, 
L6gode Logdn) is quite recent, and their IsUm is of still more recent 
origin. Their country also, like that of the MUsgu, was formerly split 
into a number of small principalities, the chief of H6nkel being the 
most powerful among them, till about a century and a half ago, when 
Bruw'a, the predecessor of Miyar^ Misa, is said to have founded the 
tow'n of Logdn, and to have removed the seat of his principality to the 
present capital (“birni,” or “kdmak”) of the country But this ruier, 
as W'ell as his immediate successors, was a pagan, and probably at that 
time there were only a few Mohammedans in the place , and Mfyar^. 
SMe, the old pnnce whom Denham visited, the father of the present 
ruler Yusuf, is said to have been the first among the petty princes of 
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this country who were converted to Isllm. Others assert that an older 
king, M6gha Jenna, was the first Moslim; and this is not at all impro- 
bable, as the names of some of the kings who preceded Sale evidently 
show that the influence of Islamism, at least to outward appearance, 
was felt at a much earlier date 

With regard to the order of succession from MSsa doivn to Sdle, it 
seems that Md.sa was succeeded^by a prince of the name of tJngo Anl- 
smadti, who was followed by Crgo An^-logon, the prince to whom, 
possibly, the present name of the country Logon is to he referred , he 
was succeeded by MOgha 'All, then followed Mogha Kader, and then 
the predecessor of Sa''e, namelj’, Ml Salikwa Hence, at the very utmost 
the Mohammedan religion is not above sixty years old in this country , 
and many of the younger inhabitants of the place are well aware that 
their fathers weie pagans by birth, and afterwards turned Mohammedans 
Of course their IsUm, even at present, is of a poor character , and the 
whole knowledge of religious matters which they possess, with the 
exception of a few elevated persons, consists of a few phrases which 
they learn by heart without understanding then meaning, and the prac- 
tice of circumcision In the country towns, however, even at present, 
most people are pagans. 

The inhabitants of Logon fought repeatedly with their neighbours 
and kindred of M^ndar3^ and seem to have been successful in that 
direction. They are also said to have once destroyed the town of Mele, 
which lies on the eastern side of the river Sh^i-i, and to have killed all 
the male inhabitants. The former sultans of B6rnu seem to have left 
the people of Log6n in enjoj'ment of tolerable tranquillity, being content 
with a small tribute which they made them pay as a mark of sub- 
jection. But at present the tribute is considerable, considenng the 
small extent of the country, and moreover the unfortunate petty prince 
of this small kingdom is compelled to pay another tribute to the Sultan 
of Bagirmi, whose people harass him continually. 

The name which the people of Logdn give to their western neigh- 
bours is interesting, as its origin seems to go back into a remote age; 
for they call them Bilang^e, or rather, " bille Ngare,” a name which 
was probably derived from Ngarfl, the ancient capital of the Gh^ladi, 
or the western provinces of the Bdrnu empire, which I have mentioned 
on a former occasion ; bille ” means people in general As for their 
eastern neighbours, the Bagirmi people, they call them by the name 
of Mokkode, w^hich might seem to have some connection with Makada, 
a name often applied to the country west of Abyssinia, and which I 
think is erroneously stated to mean Christian. From the south-west 
the FQlbe or Fellita press heavily upon them; and, as we have seen 
on the expedition to Musgu, the elderman in the village of Wlze, which 
belongs to the territory of Logon, as himself a Pullo or Fellata 

The people of Logon ip former times seem to have made frequent 
inroads into the country of their neighbours and kinsmen the Mdsgu, 
in order to supply their want of slaves , but about eight years previous 
to my visit they seem to have suffered so severe a check in that quarter, 
as to make them desist from undertaking any further expeditions. 
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Upon that occasion they lost their commander-in-chief, Kehtoma, or 
Ibalaghu^n Yahia, the same ho built the really imposing palace where 
I was lodged. This commander undertook an expedition into the 
MlJSgu countrj’, not, as usual, b 3 ^ land, but by water, and having gone 
on shore near a village called Gdmmel, was taken by surprise, and 
together with the most valiant of his companions, 'was slain by the 
natives of the country. 

The government seems to be a limited monarch^’, the sovereign 
being surrounded b^’ a number of high functionaries, who form the 
divan or “ taluba,” identical with the ndgon^ of the Bornu people. The 
first of these high functionaries is the Ibalaghwin, n^ xt follows the 
jVI^laghwan or Ghlladima, then the Mair^y, then the Madlm, the Mard- 
legha or king of the water, the Wulanghiy or Chiroma (the claimant to 
the succession), the Maraymarba, the Madamitij’!, the Mad^m ukhsAm, 
the Inth^wa, the M^ghaw^n akhthdm, the M^saghe akhthim, and the 
M^ghale-mute 

The territory' of Logon is most advantageously situated near the point 
of junction of two considerable rivers , the nver of Logon, the L 5 .gham, 
or £re towards the west, and the Sh^ri or Bd towards the east; and 
it might be a most happy little kingdom if it were not overwhelmed 
and oppressed by its more powerful neighbours, who, as we have just 
seen, encroach upon it on all sides. But while the Bdrnu people levy 
a more regular tribute, the people of Bagirmi seem to treat the poor 
inhabitants of the distncts nearest their borders with the greatest 
injustice, subjecting them, in a very anomalous manner, to all sorts of 
contributions Nevertheless, the country is still tolerably well inhabited, 
though certainly it cannot now be said to be in a very flourishing 
condition. 

As for the food of the natives, fish (kiyi”), in which the river 15 
extremely nch, constitutes a great proportion of their live stock ; but 
cattle (•' ntha”) as well as sheep ('“wtifu”) seem to be extremely rare, 
and it has the appearance as if their neighbours had deprived them 
entirely of this article of wealth and comfort The native Arabs ho'^v- 
ever are tolerably well supplied with both. Poultry also seems not to 
be very numerous , but the hog(“s 6 se”) abounds in immense quan- 
tities, and seems to be often resorted to by the natives as an article of 
food. Besides sorghum or, as they call it, "mikaM,” and millet, “viyo” ^ 
(the “ fiyo ” of the Kotokd and Y^dmS. — rice I did not observe), a great 
deal of cotton, “ mp 3 .taki,” is grown in the country ; and weaving con- 
stitutes one of the pnncipal employments of the people. Indeed, their 
shirts (“labil”) are of very excellent manufacture, but their indigo 
(" m 6 gon 6 ”) IS not veiy good, nor are they expert in d 57 eing.* 

In addition to their cotton, which ought to be cultivated to an un- 
bounded extent m these low and nchly irrigated regions, the beautiful 
lattice-work of cane before mentioned, the common sort -being called 

* The reader will see that myjudgmentin this respect is very different from 
that which Denham passed on them ('* Travels and Discoveries,” i., p, 237) ; 
but Denham never visited Kano, and had no standard for judging what was 
good and what was not. 
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“ parpar” or " f?rfar,” \\hile a better kind is called “ mdman,” consti- 
tutes one of t^e^r most famous manufactures ; their wooden bowls 
< dal^wam ”J likewise, and the round straw covers (‘‘kille”), are 
remarkable , for the bowls are of very good workmanship, much better 
than they are seen m Kiikawa, although they do not attain to that 
excellency which is obsen’ed in the manufactures of Dir Fdr 

Altogether the inhabitants of this country seem to be a clever race, 
and are m general handsomer than the B6mu people, the women in 
particular. It is remarkable that they use almost the same sort of 
tatooing as the Kandri, consisting of sundry curved lines along the 
cheek, generally six, running from the outer angle of the eye down to 
the mouth ; it is also curious that they have the same word for it as the 
Kantiri, although their languages are so entirely different in other 
respects 

My stay m the country, of course, was too short to allow me to speak 
more decidedly respecting their moral qualities. The currency of pieces 
of iron as money, which Denham observ^ed in his time, has long been 
abolished , and at present the standard money of the place is cotton 
strips of from two to three inches in width. 

With regard to the language of the people of Log6n, Denham has 
committed a great mistake in supposing that it was identical with the 
language of Bagirmi , for though what he heard was really the language 
of Bagirmi, which is spoken to a great extent by the natives, yet their 
original language, which is spoken exclusively among the people them- 
selves, IS quite distinct, being nearly related to that of the people of 
Mtisgu They call their language kelaki Ldgone As far as I became 
acquainted with it, the pronunciation is very difficult, on account of the 
many aspirated sounds, especially that of “ kh ' or “th,” and m this 
respect it has some resemblance to the English. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE TWO RIVERS. — ^ENTRANCE INTO BAGIRMI. 

Tuesday, March i6 — It was ten o’clock in the morning when I left 
Kirnak Logon in order to penetrate into unknown regions, never before 
trodden by European foot, and a short time aftervi^ards I was sitting m 
the boat, while our horses, the camel, and the bullock were partly swim- 
ming across and partly fording the river The water was in general 
shallow, though in the deepest place it measured eight feet and a half. 
The current was about three miles an hour The country at that period 
had a very different appearance from what it presented on my return 
from Bagirmi At present all those low grounds, which later in the 
season are entirely inundated, had a swampy, cheerless aspect, and I 
hastened onwards in order to escape from the unhealthy locality, heated 
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by the rays of the midday sun. Only now and then a small patch of 
cotton-qround vas seen bet'^’een the tall jimgle Close to the river 
there is scarcely a single tree, but farther on, where the country 
becomes more cultivated, isolated kardge- trees, together with strangling 
groups of cottages, were seen here and there Not having exposed 
mvself to the midday sun during the last fe'w days, and the heat being 
verv great, I looked for a place to pass the hottest hours of the day , 
and to the disappointment of my companions, who were anxious for a 
good dinner, I dismounted under the cool shade of a beautiful wide- 
spreading fig-tree, “ iigahbere,” or “ zerra,” as the people of Logon call 
it, at some distance from a little \nllage called Soso, situated towards 
the north, while on our nght there was a w^atercourse wnnding along 
through a shallow^ depression m the green meadow grounds, without 
any \isible inclination These shallow w^atercourses are, as I have 
already had occasion to mention on m}’ journey to IMiisgu, one of the 
most characteristic features in this part of Central Africa, w^hich formerly 
was thought to be a dry elevated W'aste Naked young lads were 
sp’ashing'^and playing about m the w^ater, together with wild hogs, in 
the greatest h?rmony, never in any part of Negroland have I seen this 
animal in such numbers as here about the Sh^ri Calves and goats 
were pasturing m the fields, with wild hogs in the midst of them. 

When w^e pinsued our march at two o’clock in the afternoon, I w^as 
greatly pleased to see numbers of fine horses round the groups of 
Shdwa villages which bordered the watercourse, w’hile the whole 
scenery was enlivened by the nch foliage of wide-spreading trees. 
Omons likewise w’ere cultivated here m considerable quantities On 
the right of our path w^ere very extensive fields, of a peculiar kind of 
winter-corn, called ‘‘ siffari” by the people of Logbn, and “ keriram ” 
by the Kanfiri. This belongs to the ruler of the country ; but in 
general very little gram is seen m this part of Logon, the inhabitants 
being afraid of the people of Bagirmi, who used to gather the harvest 
of w^hat they themselves had sown. But small cotton grounds are 
occasionally observed 

After a march of about nine miles we reached a place called B^ta 
half deserted, and surrounded by a clay wall, m a very decayed state. 
Nevertheless, the few cottages that remained, simple and unpretending 
though they were, testified to some degree of industry and cleanliness 
Of hospitality, however, we received no proof, and the authority of the 
Miyari Ysuf seemed to be nought indeed, these poor people affirming, 
w^ith some show of reason, that as the ruler did not protect them 
against the unjust exactions of their neighbours, they need not respect 
his commands. There was, therefore, little necessity for the servant 
of the sultan accompanying me any further, for if they did not respect 
his orders here, they w^ould certainly not do so further on 

Wednesday^ March 17. — ^We continued our march alone On the 
east side of the town a little cultivation was to be seen, the country 
here being very swampy, and inundated during the rainy season It 
is covered with a dense jungle ; and wild beasts are in great numbers. 
Water is close under the surface of the ground, and the well that we 
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passed near a Shuwa \illa2e was only three fathoms deep. Near the 
village of Atmarchan, which we left on our right, there were traces of 
cultivation, trees being cut down and the ground cleared to make room 
for cornfields , the \illage is inhabited by Kanfiri people Soon after, 
the forest became denser than before, climbing plants running up the 
trees, and hanging down in festoons from the branches. Here it was 
that I first sau’ the footprints of the rhinoceros, an animal which is 
unheard of m all the western parts of Negroland The people of this 
part of Logon call the anmal '*blrnf,'’ the name usual in Bagirmi, while 
the real name in the language of the country is " ngirme.” The Kanun 
call it kargaddn,” or “blrka an” — the very name mentioned already 
by El Edrisi. It is greatly feared b^’- the inhabitants, w’ho sometimes 
encounter these ferocious animals on the narrow^ footpaths w’hich wind 
through the thick forests of their country 

I had gone on a little in advance, when suddenly I beheld, through 
the branches of the trees, the splendid sheet of a large nver, far larger 
that that of Logon. All was silence, and the pellucid surface of the 
water undisturbed by the slightest breeze; no vestiges of human or 
animal life were to be seen, wnth the exception of twm river-horses 
(called “niy6” by the people of Logon), w'hich, having been basking in 
the sun on the shore, plunged into the water at our approach This, 
then, w’as the real Sh^ri, that is to say, the great nver of the KOtokd 
('for Sh^ri, as I have said before, means nothing else but nver), w'hich, 
augmented by the smaller but very considerable nver of Logon, forms 
that large basin w^hich gives to this part of Negroland its characteristic 
feature. The nver at tins spot runs from S 30° W. to N 30° E , but 
its general course is rather winding, coming further upw’ards from the 
south, and beyond forming a reach from E 38“ N 

The shore, where I stood enjoying the tranquil but beautiful scenery, 
is closely approached, by the forest, and has an elevation of about 
fifteen feet. No human habitation was to be seen, with the exception 
of a small village on the other side The surface of the water was 
undisturbed, except now and then by a fish leaping up , no w’aterfowd 
enlivened the banks ; not a single boat was to be seen, till at length we 
obser\"ed the ferrymen on the opposite shore, w’here it formed a flat and 
sandy beach, making us a sign that we were to proceed a little higher 
up the nver, in order not to miss the landing-place w’hen earned dowm 
by the current. We therefore went about eight hundred yaids further 
up ; and I made myself comfortable under the shade of a tree, aw’aiting 
the boat, and indulging m the thought that I was soon to enter a new 
country, never before trodden by European toot. 

At length the boat came , but the fenymen, as soon as they saw who 
we were, behaved m a strange and mysterious manner, and told us that 
they could not take us across the river before they had inlormed their 
master, How'ever uncommon such a piecaution seemed to be, I had 
as yet no idea of the real state of affairs. We therefore sat down 
patiently to await the answer, which w^e thought a mere matter of form. 
The atmosphere was very sultry, and the sky overcast ; clouds were 
hanging over the river, as forerunners of the rainy season. In order to 
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keep off the deadly stings of the blood-flies from our horses, we made 
a large fire. The sting of this fly is almost as fatal as that of the 
** tsetse ’ in the southern parts of this continent . and many travellers 
lose all their horses on the s’->ore of this nver 
1 was suddenly aroused from my tranquil repose by the arrival of a 
numerods troop of pilgrims on their way to Mekka , all of them b^- 
Iona:ed to the tnbe of the Fulbe or Feliata, mostly from the western 
parts of Xegroland, and some from Gottoko, the little-known country 
betueen Bambara and Kong. Amongst them were also the people who 
had accompaned me on my journey to Adamiwa, and whom I had 
again met a second time near the town of Logon I made them a 
present of needles, in order to assist them 111 their praiseworthy under- 
taking. While we were chatting together, the boatmen returned, 
bringing with them the astounding answ^er that the chief of the \nllage, 
Asu, would not allow’’ me to cross the river 
We could at first scarcely imagine what w^as the reason of this 
unforeseen obstacle, when the boatmen informed us that Haj Ahmed, 
the head man of those Bagirmi people whom I have mentioned as 
returning from Kdkaw^a to their native country, had assured them that I 
was a most dangerous person, and that the vizier of Bdrnu himself had 
told them there w^as great danger that, if I should enter the country of 
Bagirmi in the absence of the sultan, I might upset his throne, and rum 
his kingdom As there w’ere some of the chief men of the village in the 
boat, we used every means to convince them of the absurdity of such 
calumnies , but all w’as m vain, and it became evident that we should 
certainly not be allow^ed to cross the river at this spot. 

For a moment I hesitated whether I should retrace my steps to 
Logdn birni, there to avvait the return of a messenger whom I might 
send to the Sulian of Bagirmi, or whether I should try my fortune at 
some other point of the river I could not w’ell perceive from whence 
the obstacle proceeded ; w'hether it was really the vizier of Bornu who 
w^as the caiise^ of these intrigues, as he knew that it was my earnest 
desire, if possible, to penetrate into Wadly, or whether it w’as the 
Sultan of Logon, w^ho, by compelling me in this way to retrace my 
steps, might think to persuade me to stay longer in his company. The 
Bagirmi man, I had, as far as I knew, never offended in my life — on the 
contrary, in the town of Logon I had treated his whole troop, and given 
besides some small presents to himself, but he might have been 
j'ealous of me, seeing that the Sultan of Logdn honoured me in so 
remarkable a manner He had been to Kdkawa, in order to purchase 
there some articles of manufacture which were not to be had in Bagirmi, 
and which he hoped to sell to advantage to the sultan of his country. 
Perhaps he thought that I was also a merchant, and might spoil his 
market. Considering therefore all these points, I at length decided upon 
trying to cross the nver at another place 

Having in consequence retraced our steps a httle more than two miles, 
along the path we had come, m order to make the people believe that 
we were returning to Logon, we turned off from our track to the north- 
ward, and winding along in a north-easterly direction, at times through 
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a dense forest, at others, passing small villages or hamlets, where 
scarce!}" any corn uas cultivated, though cotton wzs growm to some 
extent, and e\idertly employed the activity of the inhabitants in vvea\nng 
and dyeing, we r^-ached the larger village Bugan Here the inhal itants, 
who, like those of most of the \illages hereabouts, belong to the Kanun 
race, receued us with great kindness and hospitality, and without 
delay assigned us quarters in a large courtyard. My companions told 
the people that we had missed the direct road to Mel6, and tried even 
to pass me off as a sherif , ” but unfortunatelv there was a person w^ho 
had seen me at the ferry of Asii, so that the hope of crossing the ri\ er 
at some other place without further obstacle was not very great. 

Nevertheless, I was resolved to try ever}" means in my pow’er in order 
not to miss the opportunity of exploring a new- country" , and for a dora, 
or small shirt, 1 was promised by the “billama” of the village a guide, 
who early the next morning should conduct me to the ferry of Mele 

Thursday^ March 18 — Before daybreak we began our stealthy 
enterprise, and entered the woods, led on by a tall, well-made, muscular, 
and half-naked lad, w"ell armed wnth bow" and battle-axe. Passing 
through a district where, besides cotton, a great deal of native com was 
cultivated, all belonging to the inhabitants of the village where we had 
passed the night, and following our narrow unbeaten footpath, w^e at 
length emerged upon the direct well-trodden track w’hich leads straight 
from Logon to Mel6, although it is very winding At first underw"ood 
was greatly intermixed with dilm-bush orngille, but after a wMe the 
aspect of the country’’ suddenly changed, the lower ground on our left 
expanding in fine meadow lands interspersed with pools of stagnant 
w’ater, the deposit of the last year’s inundation, while on our nght wre 
had the site of a former town, called Yesineki, densely overgrown with 
forest. 

Here w^e came again in sight of that fineri\"er which forms the western 
boundary of the kingdom ot Bagirmi, and which mtnguing men wished 
to prevent me from crossing The slope of the bank is here broken, 
forming a small terrace before it descends to the edge of the water, the 
upper slope being at present covered with a green turf, while the lower 
one, w’hich rose fifteen feet above the surface of the river, consists of 
loose sand. Here again we disturbed some crocodiles which had been 
quietly basking in the sun, and lost no time in making signs to the 
ferrymen opposite, that w^e wished to cross, while I hastened to the 
rear of the rushes growing on the shore to make a slight sketch of the 
interesting scenery of the river, with the village on the other side. We 
w’ere delighted when, after a short delay, w’e saw a boat leaving the 
village, going round the sandbank which stretched out in the middle of 
the nver, and coming towards us. All our success now depended on a 
few minutes ; and as soon as the ferrymen touched the shore we 
satisfied their claims, and entered the boat, w-hich w’as large and 
commodious. 

It was with very satisfactory feelings, although mingled with some 
degree of uneasiness, that I found myself floating on this noble nver, 
which was here certainly not less than 600 yards across. The sand- 
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bank is a little nearer to the eastern shore, and the whole current 
(“ngdda^’in Kanun, “tonia-wa” in Lugone) keeps along that side, 
while on the western shore the nver sweeps slouh" along, and in general 
appears not to be verv deep In the cha'^nel, the poles of the ferrymen 
indicated a depth of fifteen feet Our camel, horses, and bullock had 
to crns:s the rn er by swimming alongside the boat, till we reached the 
northern end of the sandbank, when they walked along the sandy 
beach , the sandbank being at present about two hundred and fifty 
yards in length The current between the sandbank and the eastern 
shore was ver}^ strong, and the water deep, though fortunately the 
distance w^as only about tw^o hundred yards 

Ha\nng crossed this imposing stream, w-e entered the small harbour of 
Mele, and as soon as w e reached the shore were saluted b}’ a “ chiroma,” 
or squirrel, w^hich, running about freety, and wagging its tail, seemed to 
offer a good omen for a happy arrival in this country The inhabitants 
also, wdio were emplo3"ed in various ways at a small wharf used for 
building the common craft of the river, received us m a friendly way, 
more especially as I made a small present to a sort of official personage 
who has the title of “ Kash6lla,” and added a few needles m addition to 
the fare paid to the boatmen. I was agreeably struck by the fine figures 
of the females, their comely appearance and very becoming head-dress 
distinguishing them most advantageously, not only from the Kanfiri, 
but even from the people of Logdn 

Ha\ing here spent a few minutes reloading our camel and exchang- 
ing compliments, we hastened on, ascending the higher bank, which 
here rises to about twenty-five feet, and leaiing the village to the left, 
close to the steep slope overhanging the nver But we had onlj’’ pro- 
ceeded about a mile, delighted at the idea that, notwithstanding the 
obstacles thrown in our w^ay, w^e had succeeded in entering this country, 
when w’e saw a person advancing tow'ards us, w^hom my horseman 
recognised as a servant of the chief of Asu This incident could not 
but fail to lessen our hopes of success considerably Had the chief of 
Asu been more careful in discharging his duty, and sent a messenger 
the evening before, or early the same morning, I should never have 
entered Bagirmi 

As it w'as, having allowed the man to proceed on his mischievous 
errand, we consulted together a moment, and thought it best to leate 
the path, and strike across into the stubble-fields, for there, is much 
cultivated ground belonging to M616, which, although lying close to the 
nver, is more of a farming than a fishing village New ground was 
being cleared. Trees w^ere being cut down, nothing but the trunks 
being left, in order to protect the dresses of the labourers from the 
ants The whole country was well cultivated, and, being shaded by 
numerous trees, presented a very interesting appearance After about 
half an hour’s march across the stubble-fielcS, without any direct track, 
we reached a well-trodden path coming from Klesem, a considerable 
Milage lying lower down the river, and still belonging to Kdtokd, with 
a peculiar idiom of its own Following then this track, we reached a 
shallow watercourse of the same nature as those mentioned on former 
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occasions. The Bagfnni people call them “ k^man^ ” or " giSguli ” It 
was enlivened by a settlement of Shiliva cattle-breeders of the tnbe of 
the ‘Agaife, and stretched out m great length from S S W. to N.N E , 
forming a vei^^ peculiar feature in this part of the couiitr}' ; it is called 

Ambiisada” or IMbusada. WTiere we crossed it the water was only 
a foot deep, the whole of the bottom of the shallow bed being covered 
with the nchest verdure 

W e then kept close along its eastern side, having a rising ground on 
our left, with a most splendid border of beautiful trees, chiefly of the 
fig kind. It was a scenery which reminded me of the Mijsgu country, 
with this exception, that the w’atercourse w’as not so broad, and the 
rich foliage of the trees w’as not occasionally broken and diiersified by 
the deleb-palm. An almost uninterrupted line of hamlets skirted this 
narrow strip of verdant fertility, and now and then groups of people 
were seen issuing from the thick foliage, while numerous herds of cattle 
were spread over the ^een swampy meadow-lands, some half-immersed 
in the water, and nipping off the fresh shoots of the young grass, w^hile 
others w^ere roaming about on the dry herbage near the border. Amongst 
the cattle, birds of the most beautiful plumage, and of ever}" description 
and size, w"ere sporting and playing about : there w"as the gigantic 
pelican dashing down occasionally from some neighbouring tree ; the 
maraboo {CiiOJLta standing like an old man, its head betw^een its 
shoulders , the large-sized, azure-feathered “ dedegami,” strutting proudly 
along after its prey, the plotus, with its long snake-like neck ; the w’hite 
ibis, eagerly searching for its food, w’lth various species of ducks 
(geddegabti, or “dabi”), and numerous other lesser birds m larger or 
smaller flights. Now and then a wnld hog suddenly started forth from 
the covert of the forest, accompanied by a litter of 3"oung ones, and 
plunged eagerly into the w"ater There was here a rich and inexhausti- 
ble field for the sportsman , but I could not think of sport, for I was 
conscious that something w"as going on to stop my progress. 

Perhaps it would have been more prudent to have gone on without 
stopping ; but I felt the heat of the sun very much, and seeing that I 
could not traverse the country by force, preferred resting during the 
heat of the day under the shade of a fine wnde-spreadmg ngabbore or 
ngato (fig-tree) at the side of a Shuw"a village I here endeavoured in 
vain to barter a few things wnth the inhabitants , but, to my great 
astonishment, neither milk nor an3"thing else was to be had, though 
cattle were seen grazing in every direction. But the people told me 
that the great number of cattle collected together on so narrow a slip 
of pasture-ground was the very reason they had so little milk. These 
Shflwa people, who belong to the tnbe of the Welad 'Ali, call this 
shallow w^ater Msel el Haj ‘All, after the name of their principal chief. 

I was quietly reclining m the cool shade, although not without some 
sad forebodings, when the head man of Mele, accompanied by seven 
or eight armed Shflwa, w"as seen approaching. They first addressed 
themselves to my horseman Grema, who had made himself comfortable 
in the shade of another tree a short distance off Having finished their 
business with him, they came to me* protesting tnat they could not 
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allow me to continue my joume\’, as they were compelled to wait for 
an order from the capital, when I did not hesitate to declare on my 
part that I was \\illing to wait any reasonable time, on condition of 
their assigning me a residence, and the means of supplying my wants 
They expressed their satisfaction at my compliance, telling me that in 
case of my refusal they v’ould have sent all the ShUwa in the neigh- 
bourhood to harass me on the road. The head man of Mel6 then 
promised me that, if I w^ould return to his village, he would take care 
that I should be supplied with eveiything I wanted, particularly fowls 
and milk. 

I therefore allow’ed Grema to proceed alone, in order to take my 
letters to the capital, while I slowly retraced my steps. An hour and 
a halfs march along a more direct path brought me back to the village 
where I had first entered this country. 

The position of Mele is not without interest, situated as it is upon a 
steep bank overhangirg a large and beautiful navigable river, w^hich 
here changes its course trom a west-easterly to a south-northerly direc- 
tion , and here I might have indulged a few’ da}-® m contemplating the 
interesting scenery, if my future progress had allowed me more tran- 
quillity. As it w’as, the six or seven days I passed here were spent m 
rather a dull manner ; for the inhabitants became very suspicious w’hen 
they observed that m3’ fav’ounte place was the shade of a fine tree at 
the very brink of the shore, from v hence I had a view over the river to 
a great extent north and west Of course there was but little commu- 
nication; and very rarely a boat w’as seen proceeding in either direc- 
tion. Now’ and then the sandbank became enlivened by a crocodile 
coming out of the water to bask m the sun, or by the frolics of the boys 
of the village, who occasionally crossed ov’er to look alter their fishing- 
tackle, or dry their nets. Both fish as well as crocodiles are extremely 
plentiful m the river; and the meat of the latter forms a great delicacy 
to the natives But there is also in th’S river a very large animal, which, 
I think, must be identical with the ayu of the Benuw’e and Niger — the 
Manatiis Vogehi * 

To the north-east the village was bordered by thick forest, which at 
a little distance was traversed by the low’er course of the Ambusada, 
which W’as here extremely rich in verdure, and full of the favounte haunts 
of the hog. I here, also, observed a considerable number of monkeys 
It was during my residence m this place, likewise, that I first obtained 
a clear knowledge of the nature of the Shari, and its relation with that 
of Log6n, the point of junction of the two rivers being a little below 
Ktisun, at a place called Sina F^cha, w^hile I obtained a great deal of 
information — certainly not quite clear and distinct — of the towns and 
principalities on the upper courses of these rivers. I also learned that 
last year the river had overflow’ed its banks, and entered the very huts 
of the natives Nevertheless, at this spot the banks were at present 
more than forty feet high. 

* 1 think it is this animal which is mentioned by Burckhardt (“Travels in 
Nubia,” Appendix I., p. 433). 
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As for the name of the nver, the name which is generally given to it, 
viz. Shary or Shari, belongs, as I have mentioned on a former occasion, 
to the language of the K6tok6 The Bagirmi people call it only Ba, dis- 
tinguishing it m the various parts of its course by the names of the 
different villages which are situated on its banks, as Ba-M6le, Ba-Bus6, 
B^-Gun, while the Arabs call it at this place Bahr-Mel6, and a little 
higher up from the other \nllage, Bahr-Asu. When the whole nver, 
therefore, is sometimes called Asu, the relation is quite the same as the 
komidugu Waube being called Yeou or Yo. 

But while I was thus able to employ my time not quite unprofitably, 
my comforts were not quite so good as I had been led to expect, 
neither fowl nor milk being procurable, and the fresh fish of the river, 
which I was occasionally able to procure for a handsome present, not 
agreeing with the weak state of my stomach ; although it was excellent 
and very palatable There is a small market held at a village about 
five miles distant, of the name of Ediye, and every Wednesday another 
market, a little more important, near a village of the name of Chinge 

My impatience was augmented by the unmistakable signs of the 
approach of the rainy season, w^hile the numbers of mosquitoes allow^ed 
me but little rest dunng the night The sky w’as usually overcast, and 
occasionally early in the morning the w^hole country W'as enveloped in 
a dense fog Though rather cool m the morning, the weather became 
sultry toivards the middle of the day, and heavy squalls of wind some- 
times set m in the afternoon. I would willingly have shared the company 
of the sultan in the expedition, although the new^s which arrived from 
the camp was not altogether of a satisfactory character The pagan 
inhabitants of G6gomi, against whom he w^as w’agmg w’ar, were re- 
ported to have descended from their mountain strongholds, and to have 
slain a considerable number of his people, and amongst them a well- 
known Arab from Morocco, who accompanied him on this expedition. 

Thursday.^ March 25. — It w^as about noon, w^hen to my great delight 
my trooper Gr6ma ‘Abdti returned from his errand. He was accom- 
panied by two attendants of the Z6nna, or rather Kadam^nge, the 
lieutenant-governor w^hom the sultan had left during his absence in 
command of the capital. I was disappointed, however, in my expec- 
tation that I should now be allow’-ed, without further delay, to reach 
the capital myself, for the messengers produced a document provided 
with a large black seal, to the effect that I w’as to awrait the answer 
of the sultan in Btigom 5 .n, a place higher up the river, the inhabitants 
of w'-hich, together with those of a neighbouring town, called Miskin, 
were to provide me with fresh fish and milk during my stay there. 
Although anxious to join the sultan himself, I had nothing to object to 
such an arrangement, and was glad to move on, if it w’-ere only a little 
Our path on leaving the village kept along the steep north-easterly 
bank of the river, w^hich here separates into two branches, of which the 
eastern one has more the nature of a creek. The island thus formed 
w’as thickly wooded, and wdth the exception of a small hamlet of fisher- 
men, seemed to be left entirely to the possession of wild animals; for 
while we clearly distinguished a flock of about a dozen large antelopes 
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of the species called “mDhor,” or “ himraye” [Antilope Soem 7 nermgn\ 
we were not a little surprised at seeing a string of not less than twenty- 
two crocodiles all l^inc; quietly on their backs on the sandy beach, and 
basking in the sun ^one ot them, however, were remarkable for their 
size, the largest measuring apparently from twehe to fifteen feet. 

Our march was rather short, my companions taking up quarters for 
us in the small village c.alled Limshi, situated two miles and a half 
higher up the nver, or rathei creek Here there w’as a tolerable degree 
of activity, and several boats wxre lying near the banks Ha\ing just 
before observed such numbers of crocodiles, I w^as not a little astonished 
at seeing the w’omen, who were fetching water, bathing without appre- 
hension in the river. The island opposite, at this spot also, was densely 
covered with wood, but a little higher up there is a village of the name 
of Odiyd. Our reception in the village was very inhospitable, and gave 
me a bad idea of the authority of the lieutenant-governor, under w^hose 
protection I was travelling 

Friday, March 26 — Our march for the first mile and a half led 
through stubble-fields, after which w^e entered a dense forest filled with 
numerous creeping plants, but otherwise of a rather uniform character, 
aw'aiting the reviving power of the rainy season The shallow w^ater- 
course Mbusada, or Msdl el Hij 'AH, w’as all the lime close on our left, 
till we crossed ic, at a distance of about five miles We then pursued 
□ur march through cultivated grounds, where, besides millet, a little 
cotton also was raised, at other times proceeding through clearer forest, 
and soon reached the village Mustafaji, winch w'as the native place of 
the wufe of my escort Gr6ma *Abdtl 

Here w^e were quartered without delay, but the huts were not 
remarkable either for their size or architecture, consisting entirely of 
thatch and reed, the lower part being only slightly touched with clay, 
and during the hot hours of the day the heat of them w^as really suf- 
focating The inhabitants are all Kantin, who, ha\ing emigrated from 
BOrnu during the time of the decay of that empire, have settled here as 
well as in other parts of Bagirmi, w^here they have introduced the little 
civilisation which at present is seen, especially w’eaving and dyeing, 
w'hich is here carried on to a considerable extent. The Sh^ri or B&, 
in a diiect line, is only about seven miles distant towards the west, and 
the inundation even approaches the very village by means of the shallow 
depressions and watercourses w'hich intersect the country. A great 
extent of ground w'as under cultivation 
The inhabitants of the village behaved very hospitably, and my 
horseman's father-in-law, a very jovial and decent-looking man, made 
me a present of a fat sheep The only difficulty was the w^ater, the 
well, notwithstanding its depth of fifteen fathoms, containing only a 
very small supply Scarcity of water seems, indeed, to be one of the 
^yreat disadvantages of Bagirmi 

We remained here the whole of the forenoon of the following day, 
id did not start until half-past tw^o in the afternoon The country 
uch w’e traversed w^as w’ell inhabited, and a good deal of cotton was 
be seen , and it w^as here that 1 first beheld it cultivated in ndges 

3 
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and furrows, a manner of culture which, I think, is constantly adhered 
to in America as ell as in India, hut in Negroland very rarely, the 
cotton plants grovrlng on the ridges, hut being at present quite bare of 
leaves *‘\11 the cotton plantations uhlch I had seen previously in 
Negroland v’ere left to themselves, and were rather in a wild state , but 
here tiey seemed to be well kept and taken care of At a village 
called ?kIutkomI my attention W'as draw n to the great numbers of asses ; 
here the ground was full of the roles of the f6nek or Jlegalotzs, called 
by the native Shtiwa population “ bd hass6n.” 

Further on, a firm and dry clay soil succeeded. Having then passed 
a large village of the name of Bdgari, w’e took up our quarters a little 
before sunset m a village called Matuw'dn, w^hich belongs to a W’ealthy 
and learned men called LegSn Bii-Musa, and were very hospitably 
received These people w’ere also Kani'in, and I w’as delighted to 
observe some signs of industry in the shape of a small dj^eing place, 
which contained tw’o pits. 

Sunday, March 28. — At an early hour we pursued our march, 
approaching the towm of Bfigom^n, where I w^as to aw’ait further orders 
from the sultan. The country exhibited signs of considerable cultiva- 
tion, and numerous fanning hamlets, called “ ydw’eo ’* by the Bagirmi 
people, w’ere spread about , at present, how'ever, they w’ere tenantless, 
being only inhabited dunng the rainy season by the ** field hands,” as 
an American w'ould say. After a ma-rch of about four miles, and having 
passed a sw’ampy meadow ground wnth numerous traces of the rhino- 
ceros, vve again stood on the banks of the great nver of Bagirmi, the 
Shdn or B^, w^hich here, w^here at present it formed a wide flat sandy 
beach, at first sight seemed very inconsiderable, compared with that 
noble character which it had exhibited lower dowm, so that I almost 
supposed it to be nothing but a branch of the principal river, although 
my people repeatedly assured me this w^as not the case; that small 
branch which higher up, a little above the towm of hllltu, separates 
from it, passing by Bus6 and Bachik5.ra, a few miles to the south of 
Misen^ having just rejoined it near the towm of Miskin, of w’hich the 
taller trees, if not the houses, w^ere visible from hence. The river here 
forms a long reach from south to north, but higher up, beyond Mlskin, 
comes from S S E The bank on this side was very low, which is the 
reason that the river during the inundation spreads over a greater 
extent of country. The ground shelves very gradually, and the nver 
seemed shallow at a considerable distance from the beach, but its 
depth on the other side may be the more considerable, the opposite 
bank on w^hich the town of Biigoman stands being rather steep. 

The town, seen from this distance, seemed to be rather in a state of 
decay, — at least as regarded the wall , but it w’as pleasantly adorned 
with a vanety of trees, among which deleb- and dum-palms were the 
most conspicuous. It was market-day, and in the cool of the momma 
numbers of people were collected on the south-eastern beach, whe J 
w^e had arrived, awaiting the return of the ferry-boats ■ so that altogeth® 
it exhibited quite an interesting scene. But gradually the bustle sin 
sided, and the heat of the sun on the sandy beach became almoj 
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insupportable; for, notwithstanding my warning, we had left the green 
border of trees and herbage far behind us, and had advanced along the 
broad sandy beach, which at present was dry, to the very edge of the 
water "My escort, together with the tw'o serv^ants of Zerma, had gone 
into the tov n to announce arrival, and to inform the head man of 
the order of the lieutenant-governor, that I was to await here the com- 
mands of the sultan but no answer came In vain did I endeavour to 
protect m3"&elf from the burning ra5’S of the sun by forming a temporary 
shelter of my carpet; for the sun m these climes is never more severe 
than just before the setting-in of the rainy season, and w^e had generally 
at tw’O o’clock between 106° and 110°. As noon passed by, I grew im- 
patient, especially as I had nothing to eat, there being no firewood, 
<“ven for cooking a very simple dinner. 

At length, a little before three o’clock, my messengers returned, and 
their countenances indicated that they w^ere not the bearers of satisfac- 
for}^ new'S The go-vemor of Bdgomfin refused obedience to the direct 
order of his lord the Sultan of Bagirmi, and declined recemng me into 
the town. Nothing was left but to retrace our steps to the \’illage 
Matuwari, where we had been so hospitably entertained Dragging 
therefore behind us the sheep w’hich we had not 3’et been able to 
slaughter, we returned by the same road W’e had come. 

Here w^e remained the following morning, and I had sufficient time 
to reflect on my condition in this country There could not be the 
least doubt that the greater part of the inhabitants were unfavourably 
inclined tow’ards the stranger , and I was persuaded that the best course 
for me to pursue w’ould be to return to Log6n, and there quietly await 
the answ’er of the sultan , but my companions w^ere not of my opinion, 
and assured me I was not at liberty to leave the country after I had 
once entered it It w’as therefore decided that we should proceed in 
the direction of the capital, and make our further proceedings dependent 
upon circumstances The reason we did not start at once was because 
my companions wanted to pass the extensive forest which lay before us 
in the night-time, as there w'as no water for a w'liole day’s inarch, and 
our people were unprovided with W’ater-skms 

^ In order to employ my leisure time, I took a walk to Bfigarl, the 
village above mentioned, it being market-day ; and I was glad, con- 
sidering the little civilisation which is to be met with m these regions, 
to find a good deal of traffic going on in the market. There were about 
twenty head of cattle, betw^een sixty and eighty sheep, and about a 
dozen asses to be sold ; there were, moreover, a good assortment of 
black and white tobes, a tolerable supply of butter and honey, besides 
millet, beans, and ground-nuts ; the latter, especially, were very plenti- 
ful, and bore ample testimony to the fact, that m these regions, also, 
this valuable article of commerce growls in great quantities, and forms a 
considerable portion of the diet of the natives , but as for cotton the 
upply was rather limited- ’ 

gi The staple commodity of the market \\ere tobes, half-tobes, and 

fa * Egle strips of cotton, or ffirda, abo”t three inches wnde, and from three 
) tour dra m length. Unfortunately, I was destitute of this kind of 
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money, the people rejecting wnth contempt tho<=e miserable httle shirts, 
or d6ra, whxh I had brought uilh me from Burnu , sn t^at, notuith- 
standing the good supply of the market, I mi^ht h ive remained iinp^o- 
Mded I however suet eeded in biiymg a fr \ farda for some needles, 
pacing four needles for each farda I bought also a little butter for 
some Deads 

The whole of this district is vein- scantdy supphed \aLh water, and 
the well in Matuw’^ri, which is only tw'O fathoms and a half deep, con- 
tained very little The w ells in Bugari w^ere three fathoms deep, but 
were no better supplied. Of course, b3’ digging to a greater depth, and 
constructing the wells in a proper wa}’, the people might secuie a 
sufficient supply; but the}' prefer \ alk ng c\er}^ day to a far distant 
village fora little W’ater rather than emplo}* a few weeks industriously 
in making a durable w'ell 

After a cordial parting from the male and female inhabitants of the 
\illage, w^e started about three o’clock in the afternoon, and wath the 
e.vception of a short halt, about sunset, in a small hamlet called " Biiru- 
nyi'go,'* or "hj'senas’ den,” w'e continued our march without interruption 
till past eleven o clock at night The village just mentioned lies at the 
border of the wilderness, and here we had not onl}’ to water our 
horses and to la}' in a supply of water for ourselves, but I had also to 
give medicine to some people w’ho had folloived me all the w’ay from 
Bilgari 

Having rested for a little more than five hours in the midst of a forest, 
without being molested by man or beast, w e continued our march 
through the dense jungle full of trees and thick Uiiderw’ood, w’hile larger 
trees became more and more scanty- Gradually the forest became 
clearer, and flocks of turtle-doves seemed to indicate that there was 
water in the neighbourhood, although such a conclusion draw'n from the 
presence of this bird is sometimes liable to error. 

After the rainy season the character presented by this forest must 
be very different, and a little further on, evident signs of former cultna- 
tion began to be visible, even of sesamum (“marrashi,” as the Kanun, 
“karru,” as the Bagirmi people call it), as w'as e\ident from the deep 
furrow’s which intersected the giound The inhabitants of two or three 
small hamlets dragged on a miserable existence even during the drought 
w'hich at present prevailed , and w'e met a large body of women and 
children, who preferred fetching every night and morning their supply 
of this most essential element from a distance of several miles rather 
than desert their native village. 

Having passed another hamlet, likewise destitute of w’ater, and left 
several villages at a greater distance surrounded by a tract of cultivated 
ground, W'e at length reached the longed-for El Dorado where water 
W’as to be found , and, as may be presumed, there w’as a great bustle 
round the well, which had to supply the whole thirsty neighbourhood^^ 
Numbers of people, camels, and asses w’ere thronging around, longing, 
for the moment w’hen they might come in for their share , and as th 
well was ten fathoms deep, a considerable time w'ould necessarily elaps' 
before they v\ere all supplied. Being saluted in a friendly way by thv 
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people, I pitched my tent in the shade of a large chedia or caoutchouc- 
tree, which, however, was very scprtv, as the young ka\es had not 
come out, and aftbrecd \ery little rebel from the heat of the sun 

Here it was for the first time that I tasted a dish of sesamum, w’hich 
was prepared in the same manner as millet, m the form of a large hasty 
puddirc, but, being insufficiently seas^nned by the common African 
sauce oi the leaves of the kuka or monkey-bread tree, did not appear 
to me to be a verj’ dainty dish The \nilage, the name of which is 
MOkori, had a comfortable appearance , and the pounding of indigo 
in the dyemg-pits w ent on without interruption, even during the heat 
of the day Some Falbe or Fellata shepherds live in the neighbour- 
hood, and I w^as fortunate enough to barter a little butter for glass 
beads, as well as a small supply of rice — ^that is to say, wild rice, for 
nee is not cultnated here, but only gathered in the jungles from w’hat 
the elephant and rhinoceros have left Altogether I might have been 
very comfortable, if my uncertain situation in the country had not caused 
me some anxiety 

When we pursued our march m the afternoon, our road lay through a 
fertile country’, where the cultivation was duided betw’een millet and 
sesamum, till we reached the first group of the village of B^kadA, which 
consists of four distinct hamlets Here my companions w’anted to pro- 
cure quarters for me, but fortunately the head man of the \illage 
refused them admittance, so that they were obliged to seek for hospi- 
tality in another hamlet, and it was my good luck to obtain quarteis in 
the house of a man who forms one of the most pleasing recollections of 
my journey. This was Haj Bil-Bdkr Sadik, a spare old man, of very 
amiable temperament, to whom I became indebted for a great deal of 
kindness and valuable information 

While I pitched my tent in his small courtyard, he was sitting close 
b}’, and was informing me, in very good Arabic, that he had thrice made 
the pilgrimage to Mckka, and seen the great ships of the Christians on 
the Sea of Jedda He remembered minutely all the different localities 
which he had visited in the course of his long wanderings 

Delighted that by chance I had fallen in with such a man, I sent 
away the next morning my horseman Grema 'Abdfl, and the tw’O mes- 
sengers, to the capital, m order to infoim the lieutenant-governor that 
the chief of Biigom^n had refused obedience to his direct order and 
denied me admittance into the town, and to ask him what w'as to 
become of me now Sending him at the same time a present, I begged 
him urgently to allow me either to enter the capital or to retrace my 
steps to B6rnu Gr6ma promised me that he would return the next 
morning with a decisn e ansu’er. However, he did not keep his promise, 
but remained absent lull seven days, although the distance from the 
capital was only about ten miles. It was therefore very fortunate that 
I had the company of Bii-Bakr Sadik, for no other person would have 
been able to give me such an insight into the character and the history 
of these regions as this man 

He drew a spirited picture of the great national struggle which his 
countrymen had been carrying on against BOrnu, he himself having 
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tnken part in se\:ral battles He boasted, and with reason, that slaves 
of his had ta.ce beaten the sheikh Mohammed el Kanemi, and 

that the sheikh had only gained the victory by calling to his assistance 
Mdstapha el Ahmar and Mukni, the tw’O succeeding sultans of Fezzan, 
w^hen, by destroying the towns of Babaliy^ and G^wi, and by taking 
possession of the capital, he made himself temporary master of the 
country. He desenDed to me with delight how^ his countrymen had 
driven back the Fell^ta who w’ere endeavouring to establish the 
Jemmto in tlieir countr}', and that they had undertaken afterwards a 
successful expedition against Bogo, one of tne settlements of that 
nation 

Bd-Bakr indeed might have been called a patTiOt in every sense of 
the word Altho^^gh a Icj’^al subject, and humbly demoted to his sultan, 
nevertheless he beheld with the deepest mortification the decline of his 
natne country from the former w’ealth and importance it had enioved 
previous to the time when *Abd el Kerim Sabun, the Sultan of Waday, 
conquered it, plundered its treasures, made the king tributary^ and led 
numbers of the inhabitants into slavery. Thus the whole well-being of 
the country had been annihilated, and not onl}’ their wealth in silver 
and cattle had disappeared, but the n in and decay extended even, as he 
considered, mhis melancholy frame of mind, to nature, — whole districts 
which had been formerlj' under cultivation and covered with villages 
being now^ changed to a wilderness, and regions which had formerly 
been well supplied with W’ater sufiering now the extreme of drought. 
Worms, he told me, were devouring their crops and vegetables, dooming 
them to starvation. 

All this w'as true as far as regarded the present state of the country ; 
for though I cannot say w’hether its physical condition was ever much 
more favourable, still as to its government and political importance there 
certainly was a time when Bagirmi enjoyed greater prosperity. It 
might seem indeed as if the country w’as visited by Divine chastisement, 
as a punishment for the offences of their ancestors and the ungodly hie 
of their former ruler. In no countr}’- in the whole extent of Negroland 
w’hich I have travelled over ha^e I seen such vast numbers of destruc- 
tive worms, and such a predominance of ants, as in Bagirmi. There 
IS especially a large black w’orm called *‘hallu-w’6ndi,” as long as the 
largest grub, but much bigger, which, sw^arming in millions, consumes 
an immense proportion of the produce of the natives. Bii-Bakr showed 
me also another far smaller, but not less voracious insect, which they 
call “ kunjungjadu,” a beetle about half an inch long, and of a yellow 
colour, but the poor natives, like the inhabitants of other countries in 
the case of the locust, do not fail to take their revenge, for when the 
insect has grown fat and big at their expense, they devour it themselves, 
— a habit vdiich may be one of the numerous relics of their former 
pagan existenie, it being still a general custom with the SOkotd to eat 
a large species of beetle called “ dcniana ” 

Of other species of w’orms I shall have occasion to speak further on 
but with the w'hite and black ants I myself waged repeatedly a relent- 
less but unsuccessful w^ar dunng my residence in the country. Already 
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the second day of mj' stay in Bikad^., I obser\ed tliat the white ant 
{Termes fatahi) was threatening m}’ couch, which I had spread upon 
a ver\^ coarse mat, or “ s geedi ” as the Kanun, ‘‘ Uba ” as the Bagirmi 
people call it, made of the thickest reed, with total destruction. I 
therefore, for want of a better protection, contrived an expedient which 
I thought would guarantee my berth against the fiirther attacks of those 
cruel intruders, placing my couch upon three very large poles; but I 
soon had cause to disco\ er that those f-rocious insects were not to be 
deterred by such means, for two days afterv ards I found thnt they had 
not only built their entrenchments along the poles, and reached the top, 
but had eaten through both the coarse mats, finished a large piece of my 
Stambfili carpet, and destroyed several other articles And during my 
further stay here I had the greatest trouble in preventing these insects 
from destroying all my things; for their voracity and destiuctive powers 
seem to increase towards the beginning of the rainy season, which was 
fast setting in 

The weather was exceedirgl}’ suhiy, and we had the first thunder- 
storm on the 3rd of April , and from that time w'e experienced a 
tornado almost every day, although in general there was not much rain 

The village itself, of course, afforded very little entertainment. In 
former times it had been nothing but a slave or farming village, or 
“ y6we6,” while the masters of the field-hands resided at another place, 
called Kilstiya , and it was only a few years previously that they had 
taken up their residence at this place , nevertheless even at present it 
IS nothing better than a farming \illage, gram being the only produce of 
the place, w’hile the inhabitants do not possess a single cow, so that 
milk and butter are great luxunes, and even a fowl quite out of the 
question But as for grain, Bakada is not without importance , on the 
contrary, it is one of the chief com-growing places in the country, 
especially for sorghum (" ngiben,” or, as they call it, " wt "), while millet 
("chengo”) is not so extensuely grown 

A market is held every Sunday, near the western hamlet, but it is 
very miserable indeed, and it was all the worse for me, as the people 
refused to accept m payment any of those small articles of which I w as 
still possessed, all my property at the time consisting of 3,000 shells — 
that IS to say, little more than a Spanish dollar, — a small assortment of 
beads, and a few looking-glasses, but principally needles, while here 
also the people required what I had not, namely, the cotton strips 
which I have mentioned above. The only luxury offered for sale in 
the market was a miserable lean sheep , and, as a representative of 
foreign civilisation, there was half a sheet of common paper 

This w as the sole attraction of the place, with the exception of my 
amiable, intelligent, and kind host Bti-Bakr Sadik. The poor old man 
was extremely indignant at the negligent manner in which I w^as 
treated , but he was feeble and timorous, and had no authority in 
higher spheres The information which from time to time I collected 
from him during my monotonous stay in this place shall be given in 
he Appendix, in the several places to which the subjects refer It was 
*^ery amusing for me to obsen’e that the good old man, all the time that 
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he was converszn? vith me, was not a moment idle, but he would 
c*th .r Ecv. , not o’.lv for himself, but even articles of dre^^s for another 
wife of nis, whom ne had in the cap tal, and soon intended to visit, or 
he uouIJ scrape some root to use as medicine, or else select some 
for d\crig his tobe, or, if he nad nothing better to do, he would 
father the single grains of corn which had fallen to the ground, — for in 
his pious frame of mind he thought it a sin that so valuable a proof of 
the bounty of the Almighty should be wasted 

The other inhabitant^ of the place w^ere rather uninteresting ; and I 
bad a great deal of trouble wnth the same man who on our arrival had 
refuse J us hospitality, for, as he was sick and w'anted a cooling 
medicine, I found the common remedies wnth which I was provided too 
weak for his herculean frame, till at length, with a dose of half a dozen 
ounces of Epsom salts, mixed up with three or four drachms oi worm- 
povvder, I succeeded in making him acknowledge the efficacy of my 
medicines 

In general the Baglrmi people are much better made than the Bdrnu, 
the men excelling them in size, as w’ell as in muscular strength, as they 
do also in courage and energy of mind, while the w’omen are far 
supenor The Bagirmi females m general are very well made, taller 
and less square than the uglj' Bomii women, but with beautifully- 
proportioned limbs, w’hile their feaiures have a great deal of regularity 
and a pleasing expression , some of them mis^'t even be called hand- 
some, wnth their large dark beautiful eyes The broad nostrils of the 
Bdrnu females, which are still more disfigured by the ugly coral on the 
left side of the nose, are entirely fore’gn to them While the Bornu 
females in general endeavour only to excel the quantity of fat or 
butter w’hich they put upon their hair, the Bagirmi women bestow con- 
siderable care upon its arrangement , and the way in which they wear 
It, imitating exactly the shape of the crest of a helmet, is very becoming, 
as It harmonises exceedingly w-ell with their tall and w^ell-proportioned 
figures It is therefore not without reason that the Bcgirmi females 
are celebrated over a great part of Negroland Their dress is very 
simple, similar to that of the Bornu, namely, the black “ttirkedi,” 
which IS fastened across the breast, while the wealthier among them 
usually throw a second one over the shoulder. 

The w’^omen in general seemed to be very healthy, but the men 
suffer much from a peculiar s'ckness wrhich they themselves call 
" mukardam,” while the Arabs call it by the same name as the “ Gumea- 
w^orm,” namety, “ ferentit, ’ or “aruk,” although it seems tobe a very 
different thins , it is a sort of worm w’hich dwells in the little toe, and 
eats It gradually aw'ay, beginning at the joint, so that the limb has the 
, appearance of being tied up with a thread I think this insect is 
identical wnth the Alalis A??icncana or Sauvagesii^ or, as it is more 
generally called, pulex pcnctmnSj a very small black insect w'ell known 
in America This disease is so general hereabouts, that amongst ten 
people you will find at least one w^ho has only four toes. 

At times the \illage was enlivened by some little intercourse, — ^now 
a caravan of pilgrims, then a troop of native merchants, tugfirchi 01 
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fataki. The pilgrims were some of them on their home-journey, with 
the impressions v.hich they had receued of things scarcely intelligible 
to themselves, others goiag eastward with the narrow prejudices which 
they had brought from their distant homes Theie were people from 
ever\" region of Xegroland , but unfortunately I had scarcely anything 
to otter them besides needles, with which article I gladly assisted them 
on their arduous journey, for nothing is of so much importance to the 
traveller as to gam the good-will of these people, w^ho are the bearers 
of public opinion in these regions Thus my liberality in making 
presents of needles, and nothing but needles, procured me the title 
among these w’ltty people, of the Needle-Prince, “ malaribra ” and 
a’though it was useful, in order to convince them of my friendly dis- 
position, it w’as scarcely sufficient to open an intimate intercourse with 
them. But there was one amongst these distant wanderers, a native 
of KSbbi, a very intelligent man, from w’hom I derived my first informa- 
tion about the populousness of that fine and beautiful country which I 
was soon to visit myself 

A numerous troop of pilgrims from Wdndald or M^ndara also created 
a consideiable interest, and I entered with them into lively polemics 
concerning the relation of their pniice, or tukse-mal6,” with the ruler 
of Bornu, for they denied positively that their chief had tendered his 
subjection m order to avert from his own country that numerous host 
which w’e had accompanied a few months previously to the Mtisgu 
countr}’’ The poorer members of the caravan went round about the 
hamlets heating their drums, in order to collect alms to supply their 
wants during their meritorious journey, while the wealthier among 
them came to my host in order to buy from him their supply of 
native corn. 

The commercial intercourse also which took place in the htde village 
where I was obliged to make so long a stay, exhibited some more 
interesting features, notwithstanding the dulness of the market, for 
among the merchants there appeared occasionally a small troop or 
H^usa people — dangarunfa, slender active fellows, accustomed to 
fatigue, and content wuth little profit, who were carrying on their heads, 
all the w'ay from Kano to Baglrmi, small parcels of indigo-dyed shirts, 
and other commodities, in order to barter them foi the fine asses ot 
Dar-Fiir, wdiich are brought hither by the travellers from the east. 

Not less interesting w^as the arrival of a portion of a numerous 
caravan of JelUba, from Nimr5 m W^.ddy, who had come to Mds-enA, 
It consisted of about a dozen people, with about twenty pack-oxen and 
asses As for the principal part of the caravan, the chief commodity 
imported by them was copper, which they were bringing from the great 
copper-mme, or el hofra, situated to the south of D^r-Fiir, cariying it as 
lar as Kand tow^ards the west, where this fine eastern copper rivals the 
old copper which is brought by the Arab caravans from Tripoli But 
these people who had arrived in Bakad^ were the poorer members or 
the troop , and their w^ealth and exclusive article of commerce was a 
very excellent quality of rock salt, w'hich the Tebu-Guradn bring from 
the Burrum or Balir el Ghazni to W^a, where it is bought in great 
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c uJiLtities hy the Jellaba, who sell it in small parcels, carrying it as far 
as Logon and Kiisun, I bought a little for a sheet of paper, and found 
it excellent, with the exception of its hanng decidedly a fishy taste. 

It was but very rarely that I mounted my horse, as I purposely 
avoided everjlihing which w'as likely to attract attention, or create 
envious and jealous feelings ; but on the loth of the month, I was 
obliged by circumstances to take a long ride, as my she-camel, which 
at the time was my only beast of burden, was missing, and not a trace 
of her could be found. On the scutVeast side of the 'nil age there is 
much forest of a very uniform character, interspersed with tall reed- 
grass ; but on the other sides a great deal of cultivation was to be seen, 
shaded hy hajilij for ‘‘janga,” as it is called here), nebek or “ki'rna,”’^ 
and talha trees, here called kelaya. ’ I found it very remarkable that 
almost all the fields, even those where millet and sorghum were grown, 
were laid out in deep furrows, called deraba, — a system of tillage 
which, m the case of any sort of grain, I had not before obsen’ed m 
Negroland. Besides gram, a good deal of sesamum (‘‘kirru ’), cotton 
(‘‘nyere”), and mdigo (" alim’') was cultivated, the plants being from 
tv« o and a half to three feet m height, and bare of leaves at the present 
season. On the north-east side, also, there was a great deal of forest ; 
but it w as adonied by some groups of fine trees. It w^as enlivened by 
numbers of Guinea fowl and gazelles, and a great number of "kdlgo ” 
trees, w’lth their wide-spreading branches, were observed here. The 
soil had been already tolerably saturated with moisture, fine tufts of 
succulent grass w’ere springing up here and there, and I was enabled 
to w-ater my horse at a small pool , but this abundance of the w^atery 
element, of course, w'as only temporary, in consequence of the heavy 
ram which had fallen the previous night, and the poor inhabitants w’ere 
still to sulfer most se\erely from drought, the^r deep well being almost 
dry. This was the only pont m regard to which I had continual dis- 
putes with the inhabitants, who w’oald scarcely allow my horse to get his 
sufficient gnanii^m, although I had to pay a considerable sum for it. 

Meanwhile I w’axed impatient. At length, on the evening of the 6th 
of Apnl, my escort Greraa (whom on the last day of March I had sent 
to the capital to bnng me a decisive answer without delay) returned 
with a messenger of the lieutenant-governor, — not, however, to grant 
either of my requests, but rather to induce me to w^ait patiently till an 
answer should arrive from the sultan himself. In order that I might 
not starve in the meanw hile, they brought me a sheep and a shirt, wnth 
which I might buy provision in some neighboi .ing village ; but as there 

* The name of this tree, w^hich is so common all over this part of the 
world — m the forms korna, kurna, kurnahf, kurru, kirna — is one of the most 
widely-spread of all those names indicating objects possessing properties 
useful to man ; and this would seem to indicate that it is not indigenous in 
the various regions where it is at present found, but introduced from one 
and the same quarter. However, on nearer inspection, this aigumcnt does 
not seem to be conclusive. It has certainly not been introduced into Negro- 
land from a more northern climate, as little as the Balamtes and the Cucifera^ 
W'hich is erroneously called Thebmca^ instead of 
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was nothing to be got besides millet and sorghum, I declared it to be 
absolutely necessar}^ for me either to be admitted into the capital, or to 
retrace my steps. I requested Grema to stay with me; but he pre- 
tended he was obliged to return to the towm, where his servant lay 
sick. Not suspecting that he wanted to leave me alone, and to join the 
saltan on the expedition, I allowed him to go, and resolved to wait a 
few days in patitnce But, restless and impatient as I was, the delay 
pressed heaMlv upon me , and when on the 13th kind and amiable 
host Bd-Bakr Sadik himself went to the capital, I had nothing to calm 
my disquietude. Through my host, I had once more addressed myself 
to the lieutenant-governor, requesting to be admitted into the capital 
without further delay, and Bil-Bakr had promised me, in the most 
distinct terms, that before Thursday night, w'hich w^as the 15th, I should 
have a decisive answer. Ha\nng only one w'-eak camel to carry my 
luggage, I had taken scarcely any books wnth me on this excursion to 
Bagirmi, and the little information w'hich I had been able to gather was 
not sufhcicnt to gi\e my restless spirit its pioper nourishment, and I 
felt, therefore, mentally depressed The consequence was, that wdien 
Thursday night passed away, and neither Bii-Bakr himself arrived, nor 
any message from him, I determined to put my threat into execution, 
and to retrace my steps the following morning. 


CHAPTER IV. 

ENDEAVOUR TO LEAVE THE COUNTRY — ^ARRESTED — FINAL ENTRANCE 
INTO WAS-EKa. — ITS CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES. 

Friday^ Afi'il 16 — As soon as day dawned, I arose to preoare for 
my departure The sky w^as o\ercast, and a little ram fell, which 
caused some delay; but as soon as it ceased I got my camel ready and 
my horse saddled Several of the relations and friends of Bu-Balcr 
endeavoured to persuade me to remain , but my determination w’as 100 
fixed, and, pointing at the disgraceful manner in which I had been 
treated in this country, I mounted my horse and rode off My three 
sen’ants, themselves dissatisfied with the treatment they had received, 
follow^ed sullenly. 

We retraced the path by which we had come; but the rams had 
made it almost undiscermble, and we had some difficulty to make out 
the right track Tlie sun was very pow'erful after the ram which had 
fallen during the night, as is very often the case in tropical climates ; 
and It not being my design to abscond secretly, I decided upon halting, 
during the hot hours, m MOkori, and quietly pitched my tent — for 1 
firmly expected that, if my presence was required, it w'as here they 
would seek for me After the bad fare which I had received in 
^jikada for so long a time, I was delighted to be able to procure here a 
awl, some butter, and a little milk , and it w’as a sort of holiday for me 
o indulge in these simple luxuries. The manner m which I obtained 
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these sDpphcs \^as -ather circuitous, a long bartering taking place with 
beacs, nte^^les, and a bttle natron wbirh I uas provided with from 
Kiikaw^ The pnce of the fowl wa«! three dammc-ncedles , and I may 
here state t’^e obligation under which I am to l\Ir Charles Beke, the 
Ahi ssinian tra\elier, upon whose advice I had pronded myself in 
London vith a small assortment of these articles In Middle Siid^n 
their value was not appreciated , but here, in Bagirmi, I found them 
extremely useful, and it was to them that I partly owed my subsistence 
m this country. 

I quietly conversed with the people on my situation, and they 
behaved verv' friendly towards me, and advised me, if no new’S should 
arrive from the capital in the course of the day, to take the mad by 
Kolle-Kolle, Marga, and Jogode, a place wdnch thej" represented as of 
cons.d^rable size, and thi.s to lea^h the rner near the \ ill age of Klesem, 
from whence 1 m ght cross over to Kusun. I even obtained here some 
valuable information with regard to the nver-system of Waday, from a 
Fellata,* or Pullo, of the name of Abd el Kader. I should have passed 
the day very comfortably, if a strong gale had not arisen about noon, 
and filled my tent with dust and sand The sky was overcast; but 
there was no ram 

A little alter sunset, when the busy scene at the w^ell had subsided, I 
measured the temperature of the water, and found it to be 86 a® Fahr, 
which, if we consider it as nearly the mean temperature of the country’’, 
would ghe a \ery hikh standard for Bagiimi The w^ell was fifteen 
fathoms deep, the present temperature of the air being then 86°, at one 
o'clock p.m. it had been 99 7° 

Saiii^day^ Apnl 17 — Having passed rather an unpleasant night, the 
ground swarming with black ants ( Te^mes 7 hordax\ so that my camel, as 
well as my horse, moved restlessly about and disturbed our owm slumber 
frequently, I set out early in the morning with confidence on my 
journey w’estward Forest and cultivated ground alternately succeeded 
each other, the cultivation consisting, besides millet, of cotton and 
sesamum. Women w^ere collecting the leaves of the hajilij, from w^hich, 
in the absence of the more esteemed leaves of the monkey-bread tree, 
to prepare the tasteless sauce used for their daily pudding. The 
h^jilij was the most predominant tree; besides it there was the tree 
called horn am by the Shuw’a, w-hich was at present leafless, but was 
covered with fruit about the size of an apneot, which, when ripe, is eaten 
by the natives The ts^da also, with its cherr3^-like fruit, called by the 
Shilwa people ibildgje, w^as frequent 

My young Shtiwa companion here called my attention to the honey- 
bird (Cnciiiiis mdicator\ called by his countrjmeii “ shnSter,” and said 
to be a metamorphosed old w'oman searching after her young son, and 
calling him name, “ ShnSter, Shneter ’ All over Africa this little 
bird has given rise to a variety of the most cunous tales, from the 
Hottentot country to the Somaul, and from the Somaul to the Jolof. 

* I will here remark that I think this form, Fellata, w^hich is usual it ' 
Bomu and the neighbouring countries, is in its ongin a plural, though it 1 
continually employed also for the singular. 
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Having gone about five miles, we wanted to obtain a supply of water 
from a small hamlet of the name of Ba^^av^ii. which we sau on one side 
ot our track, but as soon as we approached the well, a decrepit old 
man rushed f arioi sly o .t of his kiit, as if v’e w ere about to steal his 
most valuable property’, and ordered us a.\a/ with the most threatening 
attit^ide Surh is the vahie of Avater m this dry region ’ AVe therefore 
coatiiiLcd our march, and could only account for the existence of this 
miserable village, by the extensive tract of cultuated ground wdiich was 
spread about 

We then entered a thick forest or jungle, with tall reeds, and showing 
numeroiLS footprints of the giraffe, an animal not at all frequent in the 
populous districts of Negroland Further on, the path exhibited various 
signs of being a common thoroughfare for elephants. This animal 
further westward had not made itself remarkable, while its inveterate 
enemy the rhinoceros had already, close to the river, given sufficient 
proof of its presence 

At half-past eight o’clock in the morning we approached another 
nllage, of the name of Kolle-Kd lie, which from a distance exhibited a 
most noble appearance, adorned as it was by two stately deleb-palms, 
here called kawe, and a group of most beautiful tamaniid-trees ; but 
as for water, this village was not much better provided than that from 
which we had just been driven, being dependent for this necessary 
element upon a SiSter village at little less than a mile distance. Never- 
theless, the dry tract which lay before me obliged me to make a halt 
here, m order to procure a supply of water 

While we were quietly reclining m the shade of the tamarmd-trees, 
a party of people arrived from a village which we had parsed on our 
road, in order to obtain some medicines , and the way in wdiich they 
acknowledged my trouble was so delicate and becoming, that I could 
not decline it, though in general I did not accept any remuneration for 
my cures On taking leave they tied a fat shce^ wdneh they had 
brought with them, to the branches of the tree under which we were 
reclining, merely informing my servants that it was a present for 
me 

Notwithstanding the great heat during the midday hours, I thought 
It prudent to pursue my journey without long delay , for all my in- 
formants agreed in representing the tract before us as an extensive 
wilderness, entirely destitute of w^ater. There were, however, evident 
traces that dunng the rainy season this dry forest is occasionally 
changed into an extensive swamp, and frequented by herds of giraffes 
and other wild beasts At first the forest was clear , but as we pro- 
ceeded it became enlivened and interwoven by a profusion of creeping 
plants called “ sella ’’ by the Arab inhabitants of this country, but 
“ghelaf” in the dialect of the w'estem Arabs In many spots a peculiar 
kind of reed was seen, called ” by the Shfiwa, who make from it 
wnting-pens , and here and there fresh tufts of grass, called forth by 
the productive power of the rams, w^ere springing up It is this young 
succulent herbage which especially attracts the rhinoceros. Desolate 
as this wilderness w^as at present, there w'ere evident signs that at times 
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it becomes the scene of a considerable degree of human industry , and 
besides sesamum, even fields of indigo were seen. 

Afier a march of about thirteen miles, we reached a hamlet which 
was evidently identical with the village Mdrga, with regard to which 
o,ir mform'ints had not been sure whether w'e should find inhabitants 
there nr not We entered it , but not a single human being was to be 
seen, it was lifeless, deserted, and half in ruins Nevertheless, there 
were some houses which e\idently contain cd property, though, the 
doors not being sufficiently secured', its safety was left to the honesty 
of the pa‘=?£ers-by. 

Here the path divided, and it was apparent that, in order to prosecute 
my journey byway of Jugode, we must pursue the northern one, but 
unlucbily, w'h le no recent traces were to be seen along this path, the 
southerly track seemed to be well-trodden, and my poor sen-ants, who 
before had Silently though sullenly followed me, broke out into the 
most mournful lamentations w^hen thej’ saw that I w^anted to take the 
path which showed no signs of intercourse, saying that I was going to 
destroy their lives as well as my own in this desolate wilderness. At 
length, afier having in vain remonstrated with them, telling them that 
they were frustrating my projects, I allowed myself to be overruled by 
their piteous s applications, although wnth a sad foreboding, and pursued 
the southerly track 

The sun w'as just setting when w’e reached another hamlet, consist- 
ing of large decent-lookmg huts, and filling us with almost confident 
hope that w’e might there find comfortable quarters , but we soon con- 
vinced ourselves that here also not a human being was left behind. 
Only a group of five antelopes (o/yx), called here ‘‘tetel,” with their 
erect horns, were feprlessly stand'ng at a little distance, and stanng at 
us It was the first time I had seen this handsome animal in a wild 
state, though I afterwards found it to be very frequent m this country, 
and even fell in with it along the komddugu of BOrnu. 

Having convinced ourselves that the well was dry, and not thinking 
quarters m a desolate village very safe in such a country, we pursued our 
march, entering again a dense forest where a great deal of ram seemed to 
have fallen, so that I w as even enabled to water the horse, although the 
danger from wild beasts could not but be greatly increased by the pre- 
sence of the aqueous element. After a march of two miles more, the 
evening being very dark, we thought it more prudent to halt for the 
night , we therefore chose a small place free from wood, put our lug- 
gage, camel, horse, and sheep in the middle, and assigned to each of 
ourselves one of the corners, where we were to keep up a fire. We 
had, however, scarcely begun to look around the neighbourhood for diy 
firewood, when the tumultuous cries of wild beasts broke forth from 
different quarters of the dense forest, and I was obliged to fire some 
shots before we were able to light a moderate fire, when, throwing the 
fire-brands before us as we proceeded, we were enabled to collect a 
tolerable quantity of dry wood However, it was with some difficulty 
that I prevailed upon my young and inexperienced companions to make 
up their minds to keep alternate w^atches dunng the nighty and keep up 
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the fires, more especially as, on account of a north-east wnnd which 
sprung up about midnight, the wood was rar-ihy consumed 

I had prudently provided myself with a number of cartndges, w^hen 
I was suddenly startled by the rushing in of two hyaenas, which seemed 
to have silently approached under cover of tre wood, and almost suc- 
ceeded in ca’T}ing off our sheep t one of them pa^d with its life 
for its audacity, and now throwing fireorands, then firing a shot, we 
succeeded in keeping the wild bea^jts at a respectful distance during 
the remainder of our restless halt here 

Early in the morning w e arose in order to pursue our march, when, 
on removing our luggage, we found five scorpions under our leather 
bags , they had, most probably, been attracted by the heat of our fires, 
as m general this animal is not so frequent after the ground has been 
wetted by the rams As we proceeded, the forest became clearer, and 
my Shtiw’a lad called my attention to the curious circumstance that the 
“ dib,” whicii is veiy’ frequent in these regions, ahvays deposits its 
excrements on the clean white spot of an ant-hill The ram appeared 
to have been very considerable , and about a mile further on we passed 
a good-sized pond, and a little further another of still larger size, pro- 
ducing all around a profusion of grass of the richest verdure The soil 
here consisted of hard clay, and the vegetation was varied , but gradually 
the forest w’as succeeded by extensive cultivation, which announced our 
approach to a considerable place. 

I had been well aw'are mj^self that we had left the road to Jdgode a 
long distance on our right, but I was greatly annoyed when I heard 
from the people who met us on the path that this village was Kokoroche, 
the very place which we had passed on our road from Mele to Biigomin. 
Connnced, therefore, that I should be obliged to touch once more at 
the former village, I had a sad foreboding that I should meet wuth some 
unpleasant occurrence, and that it might not be my desuny to leave this 
country as yet. How ever, I made up my nund, and prepared myself 
for whatever might happen. 

The country assumed a more genial aspect , and we reached a very 
extensive sheet of water, apparently of considerable depth, and adorned 
all around by fine spreading trees Numbers of wmmen were pro- 
ceeding from the neighbounng village to fetch w^ater Having provided 
ourselves wuth a supply, we proceeded onwards, and halted in the 
shade of a fine '' h^jillj,” in sight of the village. Numbers of cattle and 
asses were seen all around, and testified to the prosperity of the 
inhabitants. K6koroch6 is an important place in the economy of this 
country ; for it is this place, together with Bfigoman, which furnishes 
the capital with the greatest supply of millet 

Determined to put a bold face upon matters, I ordered my people to 
slaughter the sheep, and made myself as comfortable as possible, 
spreadmg my carpet, damaged as it was by the ants m Bakada, upon 
the ground, and assuming the appearance of being quite at my ease. 
\t that time I was not aware that in this country none but the sultan 
*nd a few^ high dignitaries were allowed to sit on a carpet While the 
meat cooking on the fire, and holding out the promise of some 
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unwonted luxur}’, I received a w.sit from the father-in-lav^ of GrtSma 
'Abda, my host in and his appearance and innts corhrrred 

my n-favoiTc" 'e a^t c’pat uns I related to h’ni ^\^at had happcxicd to 
me since I hAt Inm, — that the governor of Bupoman had rei'uscd to 
re, eive me into hxS toun, and that I had remained eighteen davi* m 
Ba^add, u ailing in \ain for an order to be allowed to enter the capital 
I showed him my carpet, and told xcini how it had been half dL\o;ired 
by the ants, and hew we had sunered from want of suttieient food and 
shelter m the beginning of the rainy reason He was verj- som* that I 
had not been treated with more regard , bit he expressed his opinion 
that the Iieutenant-goiernor i- onld not allow- me to leave the country m 
such a w a\’ 

Unfortunately this man w’as not open cnongn to cor-fess to me trat 
messengers from the capital had already armed, neither did the 
biilama, or rather “goliennange ” or “gar,” as he is here called — the 
head man of the village, w-ho amved with a numerous host of people 
]iist as I was about to start — give me any hint about it \\Tiether he 
came with the intention of keeping me back, and was afraid of executing 
his design, 1 do not know- In anj- case it would ha\e been far more 
agreeable to me if my fate had been decided here instead of at Male. 
As it was, he sent one of his people with me to show me the track to 
the river , and I started about an hour after noon 

Considerable show-ers, which had fallen here seven dais previously, 
had changed the dry character of the country, and revued its luxuriant 
nature. The whole distnet presented the cheerful aspect of spring 
Fresh meadow’-iands spread out, and we passed some extensive sheets 
of water, bordered by undulating banks in tiie freshest verdure. We 
passed several villages, among which one called M^i-Dala was dis- 
tinguished by its neat appearance, most of the huts having been recently 
thatched, to protect them against the rams. In the forest w-hich inter- 
vened, dtim-bushes and dum-palms, here called “koldngo,” attracted 
my attention, on account of the wide range this plant occupies m 
Central Afnca, while it w-as erroneously believed to belong exclusively 
to Upper Egypt. Having passed the shallow water of Ambusada, 
where numbers of the blue-feathered bird here called “dellQk,” w-ith 
red feet, w-ere splashing about, w-e again approached the inauspicious 
village w-here I had first set m}' foot in this country. 

Here also, during the short time I had been absent, a great change 
had taken place The ground w^as being cleared, m order to prepare it 
for the labours of the rainy season , and the bushes and trunks ot trees 
w-ere burnt, in order to render the soil more productive by means of the 
fertilising power of the ashes We had not before passed so closely to 
the nver , and I was astonished at the immense size of the ant-hills, 
which w-ere not of the ordinary kind, such as they are seen in general, 
rising in steep conical peaks, but rather like those w-hich I had seen 
near the Benuw'6 — but of larger proportions and nsmg to an elevation 
of from thirty to forty feet, and sloping very gradually, so that their cir- 
cumference at the base in some cases measured more than two hundred 
feet. The ullage itself had meanwhile changed its character, ow’ing to 
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the number of new huts which had been erected on account of the 
approach of the rainy season, and the old ones ha\ing received a new 
thatching All these new structures consisted of reed and matting ; but 
ne\erthele&s it had a neat and cheerful appearance As I entered the 
village, I V, as saluted by the inhabitants as an old acquaintance, and 
pitched my tent quietly on the former spot. 

Mo7iday^ April ig — This was a memorable day to me, destined to 
teach me'^a larger share of stubborn endurance Hawng passed a quiet 
night, I began early to speak to the head man of the village about 
crossing the nver, making him at the same time a small present In 
Bagirmi also, as well as 111 Log6n and other parts of ^segroland, there 
is a separate officer for the river-communication. This officer, who 
in Bagirmi bears the title of alifa-b^ [“keman-kom 3 .dugube,” or ‘'officer 
of the nver ”), has an agent or kashella in every village on the banks 
of the river where there is a ferry , and this agent w'as absent at the 
time Meanw hile I was conversing wnth several of my former friends, 
and, among others, met an inhabitant of Jogode, who regretted extremely 
that I had missed my road to that place, as I should have been well 
treated there, and forwarded on my journey w'lthout obstacle, almost 
all of the inhabitants being Kanuri. The governor of that place, who, 
like that of Moitd, bears the title of “alifa,’ had left, as this man in- 
formed me, in order to join the sultan on the expedition 

While I was thus conversing, the head man of the village suddenly 
came to my tent, and informed me that messengers had arrived from 
the lieutenant-governor, m order to pi event my proceeding , and upon 
his asking me what I intended to do, I told him that I would divide the 
time which I should be obliged to wait between this place, Jdgode, and 
Klesem, but that, if I should be compelled to wait too long, I should 
feel rather inclined to return to Logon. They rejected my proposal, 
and requested that I should stay in M6le, saying that the inhabitants 
of the village had promised to supply me wnth nee and fish, and that 
I ought not to stir from here While I was quietly expostulating with 
him upon this treatment, telling him that this was almost impossible, 
the place being too badly provided, and that they might at least allow 
me to remain half the time in the neighbouring village of Kl6sem, 
gradually more and more people entered my tent, and, suddenly seizing 
me, put my feet in irons. 

Perhaps the unexpectedness of such an occurrence was rather for- 
tunate , for if I had in the least divined their purpose I might have 
made use of my arms. But taken by surprise and overpow^ered as I 
was, I resigned myself m patience, and did not speak a word. The 
people not only earned away my arms, but also all my luggage ; and, 
what gneved me most, they even seized my chronometer, compass, and 
journal Having then taken down my tent, they earned me to an open 
shed, w^here I w^as guarded by two servants of the lieutenant-governor. 

After all this trying treatment, I had still to hear a moral lecture 
given me by one of these half pagans, who exhorted me to bear my 
late with patience, for all came from God. 

Even my servants at jfirst were put in irons , but when they protested 
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that if the3^ were not set at libertj^ I should have nobody to serve me, 
their fetters were taken off, and the)^ came faithfully to me to soothe 
nij' misfortune In the evening the slave of the ali'ia-ba mounted my 
horse, and taking one of m3’ pistols \nth him, rode off to l\Ias-eha 

Having remained silently m the place assigned to me till the evening, 
I ordered m3’ ser\ ants to demand m3’ tent back, and to pitch it in the 
old place ; and to my great satisfaction my request was granted. Thus 
I passed the four following da3’s quietl3' in my tent, and, although 
fettered like a slave, resigned to m3’ fate Fortunately I had Mungo 
Park's first journe\’ with me, and I could never have enjo3’ed the 
account of his sufiermgs among the' Liidamar (WeMd-Ammer) better 
than I did m such a situation, and did not fail to derive from his example 
a great share of patience. 

It was in this situation that, while reflecting on the possibility ot 
Europeans cuihsing these countnes, I came to the conclusion that it 
would be absolutely necessar3’, m order to obtam the desired end, to 
colonise the most favourable tract of the countr3'^ inclosed by the Kwira, 
the B6nuw6, and the river Kaduna, and thus to spread commerce and 
civilisation in all directions into the very heart of the continent. Thus 
I wrote in niy journal* “TliiS is the only means to answer the desired 
end , ever3’thins else is vain ” 

Friday y April 33 — While 13’mg in my tent in the course of the 
evening, m3^ friend from Bakada, Haj Bu-Bakr Sadik, arrived on my 
horse, and, being seized with indignation at the sight of my fetters, 
ordered them to be taken off without dela3’ I begged him to forgive 
me for having regarded m3’self as a free man, and not as a slave, not 
being aw’are of the real nature of my Situation in this country. He, 
however, praised my conduct very highly, saying that I could not have 
acted otherwise than I did, and promising that I should now enter the 
capital without further delay of an3^ kind. 

Remaining cool and quiet under the favourable change of my circum- 
stances, I thanked Providence for having freed me from this unpleasant 
situation, regarding it in the light of a useful lesson for future occasions. 
All my property was restored to me, even my arms, with the exception 
of the pistol, which had been taken to the capital However, the fol- 
lowing day I had still to resign m3’self to patience, the chief servant of 
the lieutenant-governor not having yet amved, and my horse, which 
had made the journey to the capital and back wnth great speed, w’anting 
a little rest. 

Sunday^ April 35. — Earty in the morning w’e entered upon our 
march once more, in an easterly direction , and although I had not yet 
experienced very kind treatment in this country, I was prepared to 
endure everything rather than to forego seeing the capital , but my poor 
servants w’ere very different^ disposed, for, having no mental interest, 
they felt the material pnvations more heavily. While they viewed 
with horror our projected journey eastward, they cast a melancholy 
look on the opposite bank of the river, which promised them freedom 
horn privation as w’ell as from vexation. 

It was now for the fourth time that I was passing along the banks oi 
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the stream It was at present at its very lowest (“hi nedonge,” as the 
Bagirmi people say), having sunk a foot or two since I first saw it, and 
ha\ing laid bare a much larger part of the sandbank. People in Europe 
have no idea of the situation of a solitar}^ traveller in these regions. If 
I had been able to proceed according to my wishes, my road, from the 
very first moment when I entered the country, w’ould have lam straight 
along the course of this mighty river tow^ards its sources, but a traveller 
in these countnes is no better than a slave, dependent upon the caprice 
of people without intelligence and full of suspicion All that I could 
expect to be able still to accomplish, under present circumstances, w’as 
to obtain distinct information concerning the upper course of the river; 
for, ardent as had been my desire to join the sultan on his expedition, 
from all that I had seen I could scarcely expect that the people wmuld 
allow me to go to any distance. 

Our march the first day w’as rather short, for, having rested almost 
SIX hours, during the heat of the day, in a ^ullage called “Kida-bakaliy,” 
W'e w’ent only three miles further, when we encamped 111 another village 
called “ Kada-marga,” recently built, where the inhabitants of the 
deserted wllage of the same name, which on our return-journey from 
the capital w^e passed m the forest, had taken refuge. The village had 
a neat appearance, there being even a d5^eing-place or “ bukko alinbe , ” 
it was also enlivened by several tame ostriches The well, wnth a depth 
of from ten to tw^elve fathoms, contained a rich supply of w^ater, but of 
bad quality. 

The next day w^e made up for our loss of time, and only stopped for 
the night, about a couple of miles be3mnd Bakada, for, notwithstanding 
my esteem for Bii-Bakr Sadik, I refused to make any stay m, or even 
to enter the place w^here I had been kept back so long a time The 
w’ooded wilderness had become prepared by the rams to receive its 
temporary inhabitants the Shiiwa, and the well of Bikadi, for the 
use of winch 1 had been obliged to pay so many needles, was left to 
decay 

Tuesday^ Apnl 27 — We set out early in the morning, in order to 
reach at length the final object of our journey before the heat of the 
day. The coontry w^as w^ell cultivated , and the fields of native corn 
w’ere here also laid out in ridges, or “ deriba ” Trees were scattered 
in all directions, principally talhd and liajiUj. The soil consisted of 
sand, but w'as succeeded further on by clay, forming several large basins, 
wiiere, later m the rainy season, extensive ponds are formed. Here 
the country was enlivened by fine tamarmd-trees, besides a few speci- 
mens of the dfim-palm. We then enteied a district nch in herbage, 
and w’-ell adapted for cattle-breeding Shtiwa and Fellita foreigners 
were_ living here (as they generally do) together on friendly terms, as 
the similarity of the manners of these two distinct tnbes, notwithstand- 
ing their different origin and totally distinct language, has brought them 
everywhere into the closest connection, and has facilitated in a remark- 
able manner the spreading of the latter race over so large an extent of 
Central Africa. The huts of these cattle-breeders are very different 
from those of the native settlers, being far more spacious, in order to 
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adi-nit the cattle, and having the roofs thatched in a ver}^ light and negli- 
gent manner, as they usually change their dwelling-places with the 
season, and therefore do not choose to bestow much labour upon them. 

As we were proceeding onwards we suddenly obtained a view over 
a green open depression clad with the finest verdure, and interspersed 
with the ruins of clay houses. This, then, was Mas-enl, the capital. 
It presented the same ruined appearance as the rest of the country. 

The town was formerly much larger, and the wall had been carried 
back; but it w^as still far too large 'for the town, and in the utmost state 
of decay. Ruined by a most disastrous civil war, and trodden down by 
its neighbours, the country of Ba-girmi seems to linger till it is destined 
either to rise again or to fall a prey to thu ^ first invader. 

How^ever, I was not allowed to enter tje holy precinct of this ruined 
capital without further annoyance ; for, being obliged to send a message 
to the lieutenant-governor, announcing my arrival, I was made to wait 
more than an hour and a half outside the gate, although there was not 
the least shade. I was then allowed to make my humble entrance. 
Only a few human beings were to be seen ; and open pasture-grounds 
extended to a considerable distance, principally on the right side towards 
the south. We then entered the inhabited quarter ; and I was lodged 
in a clay house standing in an open courtyard, which was likewise 
fenced by a low clay wall. The house contained an airy front room 
well suited to my taste, and four small chambers at the back, w^hich 
were certainly not very airy, but were useful for stownng away luggage 
and provisions. 

I had scarcely taken possession of my quarters, when numbers of 
people came to salute me on the part of the lieutenant-governor ; and 
a short time afterwards a confidential slave of his made his appearance, 
to whom I delivered my presents, consisting of a piece of printed 
Manchester cotton sufficient for a tobe, an Egyptian shawl, several kinds 
of odoriferous essences, such as “makhbil,” the fruit of a species of 
“ lubdn,” or benzoin, and a considerable quantity of sandal- wood, 
which is greatly esteemed in the countries of Negroland east of Bornu. 
While delivering these presents, and presenting my humble compliments, 
I declared myself unable to pay my respects personally to the lieutenant- 
governor, unless he restored my pistol, which was all that was wanting 
of the things which had been taken from me at Mele ; and after some 
negotiation, it was agreed upon that he should deliver to me the pistol 
as soon as I presented myself, wdthout my even saying a word about it 

I therefore went in the afternoon wdth Bfi-Bakr to see him, and found 
a rather affable man, a little beyond middle age, simply dressed in a 
dark-blue tobe, which had lost a good deal of its former lustre. Having 
saluted him, I explained to him how improper treatment and want of 
sufficient food had induced me to retrace my steps, after having con 
vinced myself that I was not welcome in the country ; for I assured 
him that it was our utmost desire to be friends with all the princes of 
the earth, and to make them acquainted with us, and that, although I 
had known that the ruler of the country himself was absent, I had not 
hesitated in paying them a visit, as I had been given to understand that 
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it would be possible to join him m the expedition. He excused his 
countnnnen on the ground that they, not being acquainted with our 
character, had treated me as they would have done a person belonging 
to their own tribe w’ho had transgressed the rules of the countr^^ He 
then restored me my pistol before all the people, and desired me to 
aw a:f patiently the arrival of the sultan 

The ruler of the country-, together with the principal men, being 
absent, the place presented at that time a more quiet or rather dull 
appearance than it does in general, and when I took my first walk 
through the town, I was struck with the aspect of solitude which pre- 
sented Itself to the eye on all sides Fortunately there w'as one man in 
the towTi whose society and conversation w'ere a relief to my mind. 

I was reclining m the alternoon upon my simple couch, occupied in 
reading, W’hen I recewed a visit from three persons. One of them was 
a man of apparently Negro ongin, showing, by his w^nnkled countenance, 
a career of trouble and misfortune, but having otherwise nothing very 
remarkable about him. It was Haj Ahmed, of Bambara origin, and 
formerly an inhabitant of Taw^t, but w’ho, after a number of vicissitudes, 
having first been employed in the gold-diggings of BarnbUk, and after- 
wards been engaged on small trading expeditions from Tawdt to 
Timbuktu (where he had been twice robbed by the Tuarek), and from 
the same place to Agades and Kan6, had at last settled at Medina. 
From thence he had accompanied the warlike expedition of Ibrahim 
Bash^, had fought in the battles ‘Akki and Deraije, and had been sent 
on several jounieys as far as Basra and Baghdad, and at picserit being 
employed as servant at the great Mosque, had been dispatched to this 
country in order to obtain from its sultan a present of eunuchs for the 
temple of Medina The second was a venerable-looking man, with a 
fine countenance, and a bushy half-silveiy’ beard. This man was the 
religious chief of Bidder!, a place of wdiich I shall speak hereafter 

Ihe third visitor was Faki Sambo, a very tall and slender Pullo, wuth 
a scanty beard, and an expressive countenance, except that it lacked 
the most important feature W'hich enlnens the human face, he being 
totally blind At that time, however, I did not know- him, although, 
when I heard him comey a considerable degree of knowledge in a 
lively and impressive manner, I almost suspected he might be the man 
of w'hom I had heard so much. I was puzzled, how^ever, at his first 
question, w^hich was, wdiether the Christians did not belong to the 
Beni Isriyil , that is to say, to the Jew’s 
This was the first conversation I had w^ith this man, who alone 
contributed to make my stay in the place endurable I could scarcely 
ha\e expected to find in this out-of-the-way place a man not only versed 
in all the branches of Arabic literature, but who had even read (nay, 
possessed a manuscript of) those portions of Aristotle and Plato which 
had been translated into, or rather Mohammedamsed in Arabic, and 
w'ho possessed the most intimate knowledge of the countnes wdixch he 
had vi&ited His forefathers, belonging to that tribe of the Fiilbe which 
is called Fittobe,had emigrated into the southern parts of Wad^y, w^here 
they settled in the village of Barekalla When he w'as a young man, 
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his father, who himself possessed a good deal of learning, and who had 
written a work on H 5 ,usa, had sent him to Egj^pt, where he had studied 
many years in the mosque of El Azhar. It had then been his intention 
to go to the town of Zebid m Yemen, which is famous amongst the 
Arabs on account of the science of loganthms, or el heslb, but vihen he 
had reached Gunfada, the war which w^as raging bet\\eeii the Turks 
and the \Vahabi3'e had thwarted his projects, and he had returned to 
Ddr Fur, where he had settled dowm some time, and had accompanied 
a memorable expedition to the south-v\est as far as the borders of a 
large river, of which I shall have another occasion to speak Ha\ ing then 
returned to Waday, he had played a considerable part as courtier in that 
country, especially’ during the reign of 'Abd el 'Aziz, till the present 
kinsr, Mohammed e’ Shenf, on account of his intimate relation wnth the 
prince just mentioned, had driven him from his court and banished him 
from the country. 

After having once made the acquaintance of this man, I used to rnsit 
him daily; and he was always delighted to see, or rather to hear me, 
for he had nobodj’ wuth whom he could talk about the splendour and 
achievements of the Khalifat, from Baghdad to Andalos (Spam) — 
particularly’ of the lattei country’’, with the history’ of whose towiib, kings, 
and literary’ men he was mtimately’ acquainted He listened viith 
delight when I once mentioned the astrolaoe or sextant , and he informed 
me W’lth pnie that Ins father had been in possession of such an instru- 
ment, but that for the last twenty^ years he had not met a single person 
w’ho knew w’hat sort of thing an astrolabe was. 

He was a very enlightened man, and in his inmost soul a Wahabi; 
and he gave me the same name, on account of my principles. I shall 
never foiget the hours I passed m cheerful and instructive conversation 
with this man , for the more unexpected the giatification W’as, the 
greater, natualty, w’as the impression which it made upon me. Un- 
luckily he died about a year after I left the country. In general it was 
I w’ho called upon him, when he used to treat me vrith a very good cold 
nee pudding, and with dates from K^nem, wdiich were rather of an 
inferior description ; but wdien he came to me, I used to regale him 
with a cup of coffee, w’hich was a great treat to him, carry’ing him back 
to more civilised regions, and he nev’er omitted to press the cup to each 
of his temples. The only draw’back to my intercourse with this man 
W’as, that he w’as as anxious to obtain information from me w'lth regard 
to the countries of the Chnstians, and those parts of the w’orld w’lth 
which he w as less acquainted, as I w’as to be instructed by’ him , besides 
that, he had a great deal of business, being occupied with the Sheriyd 
or Mohammedan law. He had a singular predilection for emetics ; and 
he begged me so urgently to favour him wnth this treat, that in the 
course of a few weeks I gave him more than half a dozen for himself, 
besides those 1 was obliged to supply to his family’. He suffered from 
bilious affections, and thought that emetics w’ere the best remedies in 
the world. 

Besides this man and H^j Ahmed, the man with whom I had most 
frequent intercourse during my stay in this country was Slim^n, a 
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travelling Arab sheriff as he called himself, but in reality a Felllh, a 
native of Ecj^t, at present settled in ]Mekka, who had roved about a 
great deal, was very polite m his manners, and, although not a very 
learned man, possessed a certain degree of general information, es- 
pecially with regard to the countries of Wldly and D^r FOr (where he 
had made a longer stay), and, having been assisted on his journey to 
Constantinople by Mr Brand, Her Majesty's consul at SmjTna, had a 
certain degree of attachment to Europeans 

But the greatest amount of information which I obtained, principally 
with regard to the country of Wlday, proceeded from a young native of 
that country of the name of Ibrahim (the f; 3 .ki Ibrahim), of the tribe of 
the Abti-Shdnb, with whom I passed several hours every day very 
pleasantly and useful^, and who attached himself so much to my 
person that I would freely have taken him with me to Sdkoto, where 
he wanted to go in order to improve his learning under the tuition of 
the Fi^lbe. 

My relations with the lieutenant-governor were rather cool , and 
after he had given me a first treat, he left me for some days without 
any sign of hospitality, except that he once sent me a quantity of the 
fruit of the bito-tree or h^jilij, which I returned. He was a man with- 
out much intelligence, and had no idea of the scientific researches of a 
European. 

Having but little exercise, I became very ill towards the end of this 
month, so that I thought it prudent to abstain entirely from food for 
five days, living exclusively upon an infusion of the fruit of the tamarind- 
tree and onions seasoned with some honey and a strong dose of black 
pepper. — a sort of drink which must appear abominable to the European, 
but which IS a delightful treat to the feverish traveller in those hot 
regions Convinced that my stay in this place, if I were not allowed to 
travel about, would be too trying for my constitution, I requested the 
lieutenant-governor to allow me to retrace my steps westward ; but he 
would not consent, upon any condition whatever, that I should stir 
from the place. 

This unfavourable disposition towards me assumed by degrees a 
more serious character, as, being unable to understand my pursuits, he 
could not but become suspicious of what I was doing On the 21st of 
June, when I was quietly sitting in my house, one of his servants, Agid 
Mfisa, who was well disposed towards me, and who used to call occa- 
sionally, suddenly made his appearance with a very serious countenance, 
and after some hesitation, and a few introductory remarks, delivered a 
message from the governor to the following effect. He wanted to know 
from me whether it was true (as was rumoured in the town, and as the 
people had told him) that, as soon as a thunderstorm was gathering, 
and when the clouds appeared in the sky, I went out of my house and 
made the clouds withdraw; for they had assured him that they had 
repeatedly noticed that, as soon as I looked at the clouds with a certain 
air of command, they passed by without bringing a single drop of rain 

However serious the countenance of the messenger was, the purport 
pf h}s message was so absurdly ridiculous that I could not help breaking 
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out into a loud laugh, highly amused at the really pagan character of 
these soi-dz^mzt Mohammedans; but my friend begged me to regard 
the matter in a more serious light, and to take care what sort of answer 
I sent to his master I then begged him to tell the governor that no 
man e ther b}’ charm or by pra5’er was able either to prevent or to cause 
rain, but that God sent rain wherever and whenever it pleased Him I 
added, however, that if he beheved my presence in the country” was 
causing mischief, he might allow me to go, that I did not desire any- 
thing better than that, and should then pray night and day for ram, but 
that at present I myself could not wish for much ram, as I was afraid 
lest it should cut off my retreat, by swelling the nver to too great a 
height 

The messenger departed with my answer, and returned after a while 
with the vlUmaium of the governor, to the effect that it was his own 
opinion that no human being was able to p^e^ ent ram, but that all of us 
w^ere sen ants of the Almig’it}^ and that as they were praying for rain, 
I myself should add my prayer to theirs , I should then be allowed, at 
the proper time, to depart from them in safety, but that if I was ill- 
disposed towards them he likewise would do me e\il, informing me at 
the same time that, for a similar reason, they had once killed two great 
religious chiefs from Bidder! 

Such was the character of the people with whom I had to deal, 
although they regarded themselves as erhghtened Mohammedans In 
order to show his good disposition, or most probably rather m order to 
see w’hether his good treatment of me w’ould have any effect upon the 
amount of rain (as he seemed to take me for a “kino: of the high 
regions*’), he sent me in the evening a dish of an excellent pudding, 
with plenty of butter, and a small pot of medide, or gruel seasoned 
with the fruit of the dum-palm, and even promised me corn for my 
horse , but as I did not send him ram in return, as he seemed to have 
expected, his hospitality did not extend further. 

It had been my custom, w'hen a thunderstorm was gathering, to look 
out, in order to see from w^hat quarter it w^as proceeding, w Inch is a 
question of great interest in these regions , but the absurd superstition 
of these people so alarmed me, that I scarcely dared to do so again. 
With regard to the superstition of the natives, I must here mention a 
case which happened to my friend S^mbo One day while I was 
engaged m earnest talk wuth him respecting the many sects of Islam, 
our conversation w^as suddenly interrupted by one of the daughters of 
the sultan entenng abruptly, and accusing my friend, in the most 
offensive terms, of haiing abstracted from her, by his witchcraft, one of 
her slaves. But it w^as rather astonishing that a man with so vast an 
amount of learning w^as allow^ed to live at all, in the midst of such 
barbarians as these, without being continually suspected of sorceiy and 
witchcraft I shall not forget the day when I w^ent to call on my 
friend, and found the unfortunate blind old man, sitting in his courL- 
3^ard, in the midst of a heap of manuscripts w^hich he could then only 
enjoy by touching them with his hands. Involuntarily I was reminded 
of a saying of Jackson's, that the time vcould come when the texts of 
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the classics would be emendated from manuscripts brought from the 
intenor of Negroland.* From the very beginning, uhen I became aware 
of the character of these people, I had taken the greatest precautions, 
and hearing that the privilege of using a carpet was restricted to certain 
officers, I had stowed my old carpet away, although my couch, being 
on the bare ground, v^as not ver)’ soft. 

The market, or '‘kasku.’t occupied a great deal of my time and of 
my thoughts dur.ng my monotonous stay m this place, not so much on 
account of its importance as of my own poverty, as I was compelled to 
become a retail dealer on the smallest scale , for, hardly possessing 
anything except a small quantity of needles, I was obliged to send one 
of my servants dail}’’ to the market, in order to endeavour, by means of 
that very trifling article of European industry, to obtain the currency of 
the country The currency of Bagirmi consists in strips of cotton, or 
farda, like those which I have described on my journey to Adamawa — 
of very irregular measures, longer or shorter, m general of two “ dri ” 
length, and a hand in width — but of very different quality Larger 
articles are bought and sold with shirts, khalag” (pi " kholgd.n *'), as 
they are called by the Arabs, “ bol,” as they are called by the natives, the 
value of which, according to their size and quality, varies from seventy 
to one hundred and fifty f^rda I obtained a f^.rda for one large 
English darning-needle, or for four common German needles , but 
afterwards I doubled the price Besides these I had very little left, 
with the exception of a few looking-glasses of that round kind wliich 
are sold in Lyons for one sozc each, and which I sold here for the high 
price of one shirt or “khalag,” while a better sort of looking-glass, 
bought in London for eightpence, brought four khalag or kholgan, 
which are worth about a dollar As for shells, called here “keme- 
keme,” they ba\e no currency in the market, but form a merchandise 
by themselves, as an article of export into the pagan countries — at 
least those of larger size, w^hich are in great request with the inhabit- 
ants of those countries as well as wuth the Welad Rdshid, it being said 
that 2,000 will fetch a young slave of the kind called “khomasi,” and 
3,000 a “ sediisi , ” for those simple people not only wear these shells 
as ornaments, especially the women, who are said to cover their hinder 
parts with them, but they make also caps of them, with which they 
adorn the heads of their deceased relations, while the WeUd R^shul 
adorn pnncipally the heads of their camels and horses with the 
favourite keme-keme, or “kemti,” as they are called m Wdday. 

Formerly there had been a market held only every Thursday ; but a 
short time previous to my arrival the people had found it advantageous 
to have a market every day, so that there w^as a daily market from 
eight in the morning till eleven m the forenoon, and from three in the 
afternoon till sunset Of course it was not very well supplied, and w’as 
confined to the mere necessaries of life, the greatest luxury it contained 

* Jackson’s “Account of Morocco,” p. too. 

f We have here an evident proof that a certain degree of civilisation 
spread from Bomu over the countries to the east Kaskii 15 a slight varia- 
tion of the Kanun w ord “ kasukii,” 
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consisting of onions, an article which is not to be procured in every 
part of Central Africa. At first they were very cheap, eight being sold 
for a fanla ; b’:t with the approach of the rainy season they increased 
in price, and I thought it prudent to lay in a supply, as I found this 
article extremely conducive to my health. And I would adnse every 
traveller in these regions to be always proinded with this vegetable, 
for they may be either used for seasoning food, or cut in slices and 
mixed with tamannds, making, as I have stated, a cool and refreshing 
drink. But the black natwes, as I have already mentioned on another 
occasion, dn not in general make use of onions for seasoning their food, 
their culthatiOn hanng been introduced into the country by the Arabs 
from the north, together with v\heat B it the native Arabs, or Shiw’a, 
and the Arabs from the coast, or WAslU, use this vegetable to a great 
extent, as well lor seasoning their food as for medicine, especially m 
case of fever, small-pox, and obstruction of urine, from which latter 
incon\enience they suffer very much, in consequence of their marching 
during the heat of the day. 

Besides the articles above mentioned, the commodity most plentiful 
in the market w as grain, especially Guinea gram, or Pefinisetmn iyphoi^ 
deum^ the dealers in which had a special place assigned to them in the 
northern part of the market, under a fine tamarind-tree, or “mas,”’ — the 
oldest part of the town, — w'hich is even said to have given origin to the 
name Mis-ena, as I shall have occasion to describe further on Besides 
beans ( “mdnjo’”), and ground-nuts, called here “ wfih” or “biiili,” salt 
too (“kisa”), owing to the presence of the Jellba from Waddy, some 
of whom I had met on my road, was very plentiful , but it was only 
sold m very small portions. The same people also sold natron 
(“ngillu”), which is brought by the Tebu from the border of the desert 
Milk (“ SI ”) and butter [“ bfigu ”) were dear, but sour milk (“si chdle ”) 
in abundance — it is principally brought into the town by the daughters 
of the Beni Hassan, Honey (“teji”^, wrhich m many countries is so 
plentiful, is scarcely to be got at all. There were always a few head of 
sheep and cattle, and sometimes a few fowls were to be seen , occa- 
sionally also a horse of indifferent description made its appearance. 
Cotton ('“ftyire”) w^as rather scarce, and I did not see any indigo 

alini”) Red pepper shita formed a peculiar article of commerce, 
W’hich w’as retailed in small parcels by the Bornu traders 

The most important and almost only article of European produce 
(“ngdsan Zaila”) consisted of beads, called “ mtinjo,” especially the 
small red ones, which are sold here m great quantities, and exported to 
the pagan countries. I also sold a few’- of the large species, called 
“nejum,’' of w’hich the Shtiwa are very fond Calico, called here 
“ shOter,” is a great rant}-, and rather sold privately to the great men of 
the country Kano manufactures, called here “kSlkobangn” or 
“ ngAsan degd,” form a prominent feature in the statistics ol this market, 
especially tilrkedl (“bolne”), w’hile the KanO and Nyffi tobes, called 
“ bol god^ni,” can only with difficulty compete ivith the native manufac- 
ture, the B6mu people, or rather the Makar! or Kdtokd, having intro- 
duced into the country the art of dyeing, No »slaves (“b6U”) w’ere 
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\\Iiich prevails in these regions, I wnll here mention that the fare! a in 
Abu-Gher, which is the standard currency of the market, is diiferent 
from that U‘=ed in ^lis-efia, measunng three drA in length and ore hand 
in width The \nllage of AbCi-Gher consists of two separate groups 
divided hy a vale or depression, where the markpt is held, and con- 
taining a considerable proportion of Fulbe or Felldta inhabitants, who 
were the founders of the village 

Finding that I was not allow’ed to stir from the place w'’here I was, 
I resigned myself in patience, and tried to take occasionally a little 
exercise round the town, when roving about, sometimes on foot, some- 
times on horseback, I made by degrees a general survey of the towm, 
which I have incorporated into the accompanying ground-plan, w^hich 
though verj^ imperfect, and rot preh nding in any w’ay to absolute 
accuracy, will nevertheless ser\’e to give the reader a fair idea of the 
place. 


CHAPTER V. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE TOWN. — ^ARRIVAL OF THE SULTAN — FINAL 
DEPARTURE. 

The town of Mds-en^ extends over a considerable area, the circum- 
ference of which measures about seven miles , but only about half of 
this area is inhabited, the principal quarter being formed in the midst 
of the toum on the north and w^est sides of the palace of the sultan, 
while a few^ detached quarters and isolated yards lie straggling about 
as outposts The most characteristic feature of the place consists m 
a deep trough-like depression or bottom, stretching out to a great 
length, and intersecting the town from east to west, in the same manner 
as the town of Kan6 is intersected by the Jdkara , for this hollow of the 
capital of Bagirmi, after the rainy season, is filled with w^ater, and on 
this account is called “beda” by the natives, and “el bahr” by the 
Arabs, while during part of the dry season it is clothed with the richest 
verdure It is remarkable that not only in this respect the tov\Ti of 
Mds-end resembles that of KanO, but, like the great market-place of 
Hausa, its surface is also broken by many other hollow’s, which contain 
the wells, and dunng the rainy season are changed into deep ponds, 
which, b^’ accumulating all the refuse of the towm, cause a great deal of 
insalubrity , but in genei al the soil, consisting of sand, dries very 
quickly after a fall of rain 

The principal quarter of the towm lies on the south side of the great 
hollow or beda, but even this very central quarter is far from being 
densely inhabited, and w^as less so during the first month of my resi- 
dence, ow’ing to the absence of the sultan The central point of this 
quarter, at least in regard to its importance, if not to its position, is the 
palace of the sultan, the whole arrangement of which is m genera] 
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similar to the residences of the chiefs in other touns, consisting of 
irrcg liar clusters of claj’ buildings and huts But there is a remarkable 
feature m this palace, which distinguishes it in a very conspicuous 
manner from all other buildings of the kind in these countries. This 
difference consists in the wall which surrounds the w^hole building 
being built, not of sun-dried, but of baked bncks I have had an 
opportunity of describing, on my journey from Kan6 to Kiikaw^a, the 
ruins of the town of Ghtobaru, which is built of the same material; 
and I shall further on describe those of Birni or Ghasreggomo, the old 
capital of Bornu, constructed in the same manner But at present the 
traieller looks in vain for such solid buildings in any of the towms of 
Negroland , and I was therefore not a little surprised at finding it here, 
in a place where one might least expect to see it* 

It was not, how’ever, a building of recent date, but built at least fifty, 
or perhaps a hundred years ago, or probably more, and was at present 
in a considerable state of decay. It forms a quadrangle of a somewhat 
oblong shape, the front looking towards the north-west, and measures 
from 1,500 to 1,600 yards m circumference It must once have been a 
very strong building, the walls measunng about ten feet at the base, 
and from fifteen to twenty feet m height, and the entrance-gate being 
formed by thick wooden planks bound with iron. Upon entering, we 
first got into an open courtyard, m the eastern part of which there was 
a large oblong building or hall built of clay, w^hich formed the public 
place of audience. Adjoining this there was a hut, wherein the kada- 
m^nge, or zerma — for he had lately risen in the service — who had been 
installed as lieutenant-governor, had his official residence, while further 
w^estvvard another hut formed the entrance-hall into the inner or private 
apartments of the sultan, which I shall notice on the occasion of my 
audience v\ith the sovereign. 

The w’hole south-eastern part of the palace, being inclosed by a 
separate wall, is entirely devoted to the female portion of the royal 
household, and is full of huts, the number of wdiich, of course, I am not 
able to tell, ha\mg had no access to this sacred and most secluded 
part of the residence. According to report, at least, the sultan is 
said to have from three to four hundred wives The huts are of 
various sizes and descriptions, in conformity with the character of the 
tenant of each. In front of the palace a spacious area or square is laid 
out, ornamented wnth six karSge-trees, besides a fine tamarind-tree 
w^hich growls a little on one side of the entrance to the palace. Adjacent 
to the royal residence, on the west side, is the large house of the f^cha, 
or commander-in-chief, and towards the east a mosque, of small dimen- 
sions, with a minaret at the north-west comer. The other sides are 
occupied by the residences of some of the pnncipal courtiers, such as 
the minja, the zfirma, and the b^ma. The principal street of the town 
joins this area in the north-west comer ; and along it lie the dwellings 
of some of the other principal men. At the spot where this road passes 
by the north side of the deep hollow or concavity above described, 

* There is another rum of baked bricks outside the town, on the road to 
Abu-Gher 
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it IS crossed by another principal street, which, in a straight line, pro- 
ceeds from the gate leading to Abii-Glier, and intersects the market- 
place. 

My own resiaence was situated at the south-western angle of the 
inhabited quarter ; and while it had the advantage of being in an open 
and any situation, it had also the disadvantage of being visible from 
almost e\eiy part of the tm^n, so that I could not step out of my room 
without being seen by all the people around 

Dilapidated as w’as the appearance of the whole towm, it had a rather 
varied aspect, as all the open grounds were enlivened with fresh pas- 
ture , but there is no appearance of industr}^, and the whole has the 
character of a mere artificial residence of the people immediately con- 
nected with the court. The market-place is rather small, and not 
provided with a single stall, the people being obliged to protect them- 
selves as v^ell as they can, by formmg a new’ temporary shed every 
market-day. The most interesting aspect is afforded by the bedi, or 
bahr, which is bordered on the south-w'est side by a few picturesque 
groups of diim-palms and other trees of fine foliage, w'hile at the western 
end, near the market-place, there is a large extent of kitchen-gardens, 
as well as near the south-eastern extremity. In consequence of the 
peerhar nature of the bedi, the direct communication between the 
northern and southern quarters, which during the dry season is kept up 
by a good path, seems to be occcsiorall)" mtemipted dunng the rams. 

The construction of the houses m general is good, and the thatch- 
work of the roofs formed with great care, and even wnth neatness , but 
the clay is of rather a bad description for building, and the clay houses 
afford so little secunly dimng the rainy season, that most people prefer 
residing during that part of the year m the huts of reeds and straw ; 
and I myself had sufficient opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the frail character of these structures. There are, how’ever, some 
pretty-looking houses on the road to Abfi-Gher 

The walls of the tovvn, in most places, are in a state of great decay, 
BO that the gates m reality have lost all importance , nevertheless there 
are still nine gates, or rather openings, in use Most of them lie on the 
south side, w’hile there is not a single gate towards the north, this 
quarter of the towm being so deserted that it is even overgrown with 
dense underwood. All around the place, as well on the south side, 
where a large pond is formed Li the rainy season, as on the other sides, 
there are villages inhabited by Shuw’a or Shiwa (native Arabs), princi- 
pally of the tribe of the Beni Has&an, who supply the towm with milk 
and butter 

Besides studying, rovung about, paying now an official visit to the 
lieutenant-governor, then a more interesting private one to my friend 
S4mbo, much of my time w’as also occupied with giving medicine to the 
people, — especially dunng the early penod of my stay, for the small 
stock of medicines which I brought wnth me w’as soon exliausted. But 
even if I had possessed a much larger supply, I might perhaps have 
been tempted to withhold occasionally the little aid I could afford, on 
account of the inhospitable treatment which I received , and in the 
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beginning I was greatly pestered by the lieutenant, w’ho sent me to 
some decrepit old women, wdio had broken their limbs and in every 
respect W’ere quite fit for the grave. I then protested officially against 
beingisent m future to patients, at least of the other sex, beyond a certain 
age 

But somet-mes the patients proved rather interesting, particularly the 
females, and I w’as greatly amused one morning when a handsome and 
w'ell-grown young person arrived wnth a servant of the lieutenant- 
governor, and entreated me to call and see her mother, who was sufter- 
ing from a sore in her nght ear. Thinking that her house was not far 
off, I followed her on foot, but had to traverse the w^’hole towm, as she 
was living near the gate leading to Abu-Gher; and it caused some 
mernment to my fnends to see me strutting along with this young lady. 
But afterwards, w^hen I \nsited my patient, I used to mount my horse; 
and the daughter was abvays greatly delighted when I came, and fre- 
quently put some very pertinent questions to me, as to how I w^as going 
on W'lth my household, as I w^as staying quite alone. She was a very 
handsome person, and w’ould ev^en have been regarded so in Europe, 
with the exception of her skin, the glossy black of which I thought very 
becoming at the time, and almost essential to female beauty 

The princesses also, or the daughters of the absent king, who in this 
country too bear the title of “mairam” or ‘^m6ram,” called upon me 
occasionally, under the pretext of w^anting some medicines Amongst 
others, there came one day a buxom young maiden, of veiyr graceful 
but rather coquettish demeanour, accompanied by an elder sister, of 
graver manners and fuller proportions, and complained to me that she 
was suffenng from a sore in her eyes, begging me to see what it was , 
but when, upon approaching her very gravely, and inspecting her eyes 
rather attentively without being able to discover the least defect, I told 
her that all was nght, and that her eyes were sound and beautiful, she 
^ burst out into a roar of laughter, and repeated, in a coquettish and 
‘ flippant manner, “ Beautiful eyes, beautiful eyes.’* 

There is a great difference betw^een the Kaniln and Baglrmi females, 
the advantage being entirely wuth the latter, w^ho certainly rank among 
the finest women in Negroland, and may well compete with the Fdlbe 
or Fellata ; for if they are excelled by them in slenderness of form and 
lightness of colour, they far surpass them in their majestic growth and 
their symmetrical and finely-shaped limbs, while the lustre and black- 
ness of then eyes are celebrated all over Negroland Of then domestic 
virtues, however, I cannot speak, as I had not sufficient opportunity to 
enable me to give an opinion upon so difficult a question 1 will only 
say that on this subject I have heard much to their disadvantage ; and 
I must owm that I think it was not all slander. Divorce is very frequent 
among them as inclination changes. Indeed I think that the Bagirmi 
people are more given to intrigues than their neighbours , and among 
the young men sanguinary encounters in love affairs are of frequent 
occurrence. The son of the lieutenant-governor himself was at that 
time in pnson on account of a severe wound which he had inflicted 
upon one of his rivals In this respect the Bagnmma very nearly 
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approach the character of the people of W^day, who are famous on 
account of t’ e L^nous quarrels in which tbej’ often become imolved in 
matters of lo\c 

Occasionally there occurred some petty private affairs of my friends 
which caused some little mtemiption in the uniform coiirse of my life 
Now it was my old friend Bu-B:kr, who complained of his wife who 
resided here in iVIas-en^., and v\ho did not keep his house as well and 
economically as he desired, and, when he occasionally came into the 
town, did not treat him so kindly as he thousht she ought to do, so that 
he came to the senous conclusion of divorcing her. Another time my 
restless fnend was in pursuit of a runaw^ay slave, who had tried to 
escape be3’ond the Blchikam 

Then it was mv' fnend Haj Ahmed, who complained to me of his 
disappointment, and how he had been oveireached by his enemies and 
nvals. He was certainh^ in an awkward position in this country , and 
I could never get quite at the bottom of his story For, as I have men- 
tioned ato\e, he had been sent from Medina m order to obtain from 
the king of Bagirmi a present of eunuchs ; but now, after he had been 
residing here about a year and a half, having been continually dela5’ed 
by the ruler of the country’, another messenger had arrived, who, it 
seemed, was to reap the fruits of my friend's labours Haj Ahmed had 
accompanied the sultan on his expedition the previous 5^ear, but he 
had almost lost his life, having recened a severe wound m the head, 
from one of those iron handbills which form the chief w’eapon of the 
pagan tribes towards the south He therefore thought it better this 
time to remain behind , but he made no end of complaints, on account 
of the miserl}^ and inhospitable treatment of the lieutenant-governor 
The situation of my friend became the more lamentable whenhis female 
slave, the only one he had at the time, managed to make her escape, 
having thrown down her mistress, who had gone outside the towm wuth 
her. 

Scenes like these happened daily; and I had frequent opportunities 
of demonstrating to my friends Izow the vigour and strength of the 
Christian empires of Europe were principally based upon their capability 
of continually renewing their vitality from free native elements, and by 
totally abstaining fromsla\ery And I further demonstrated to them 
that slavery had been the principal cause of the speedy overthrow of all 
the Mohammedan dynasties and empires that had ever flourished. 

Another time it was my friend Sliman, w’ho, besides topics of a more 
senous nature, used to entertain me with stories from his domestic life , 
for, being of a roving disposition, ever changing, and of rather desultory 
habits, he was accustomed to contract temporary matches for a month, 
w^hich of course gave him a great insight into the habits of the females 
of the countnes w'hich he traversed on his peregrinations. 

At another time some natural phenomena gave me some occupation. 
Amongst the nuisances wath which the coimtry of Bagirmi abounds, the 
large black ant called " kmgibbu ” and “ kangifu " m Kaniin, " kfssino ” 
in tar B^gnmma (the language of Bagirmi ) — Termes mordax , — is one of 
the most troublesome, and besides bome smaller skirmishes with this 
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insect, I had to sustain, one day, a veiy desperate encounter with a 
numerous host of these voracious little creatures, that were attacking 
my residence with a stubborn pertinacity which would have been 
extremely amusing if it had not too intimately affected my whole 
existence. In a thick uninterrupted line, about an inch broad, the}^ one 
morning suddenly came marching over the wall of my courtyard, and 
entering the hall which formed my residence hy day and night, they 
made straight for my storeroom , but unfortunately, my couch being 111 
their way, they attacked my own person most fieicely, and soon 
obliged me to decamp We then fell upon them, killing those that 
w ere straggling about and foraging, and burning the chief bod3^ of the 
army as it came marching along the path ; but Iresli legions came up, 
and it took us at least two hours before w’e could fairly break the lines 
and put the remainder of the hostile army to flight 

On this occasion the insects seemed to have been attracted entirely 
by the store of corn which I had laid in from Baliada In general their 
hostile attacks ha\e also a beneficial effect, for, as the}’ imade the huts 
of the natives, they destroy all sorts of vermin, mice included. But 
w’hile in some respects these black ants may be called the “scavengers 
of the houses,” in many parts of Negrolaiid they often become also very 
useful by their very greediness in gathering wdiat man w^ants entirely 
for himself, for they lay in such a considerable store of corn, that I 
have very often obsen^ed the poor natives, not only 111 these regions, 
but even along the shores of the Niger, digging out their holes, in order 
to possess themselves of their supplies. 

Besides these large black ants, the small red ant, called in Bornu 
“ kltta-kitta,” and m Bagirmi ‘‘klssase,"’ is found in great numbers, and 
becomes often very troublesome by its very smallness, as it gets so 
easily into all sorts of dresses without being obseived I was -once 
greatly amused in witnessing a battle between this small red ant and 
the white ant, called “kanam” in Bdmu, and here “ nyo ’ [Termes 
fatalis\ wdien the latter w^ere very soon vanquished by the w'arriors of 
the former species, w^ho, notwithstanding their smaller size, were carry- 
ing them off with great speed and alaenty to their holes , for the white 
ant IS pow^erless as soon as it gets out of its subterranean passages 
which impart to them strength, as the earth did to Antaeus 

The rains, which at first had set in with considerable violence, had 
afterw’ards almost ceased, so that the herbage on the open uncultivated 
grounds in the town became quite withered, and many of the people, 
w’ho upon the first appearance of ram had been induced to trust their 
seeds to the soil, w’ere sadly disappointed, and I have already had 
occasion to relate that the natives, including their chief, attributed this 
state of the weather to my malignant influence However, I w^as 
delighted w’hen I sometimes made a little excursion on horseback in 
the eiwarons of the capital, to see that the open country wms less dry 
than the inside of the towm, although even there as yet little cultivation 
w’as to be seen. It seemed very remarkable to me that here, as well 
as in the other parts of the country, especially Bakad^, the corn was 
generally cultivated in deep furrow^s and ridges, or “ deraloa,” a mode of 
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tillage which I had not observed in any other country of Negroland 
through which I had travelled. The people, however, were very sus- 
picious whenever I mounted on horseback ; and the first time they saw 
me galloping off, they thought I was going to make my escape, and 
were therefore all on the look-out. 

All this time the sultan, or “banga,’’ was absent, and the false news 
which was repeatedly told of his whereabouts kept up a continual 
excitement. When I first arrived in the country, he had gone a con- 
siderable^ distpce ^ towards the south-east, and was besieging a place 
called Gogomi, which was strongly fortified by nature, and made a long 
resistance, so that the besieging army lost a great many of their best 
men, and among them an Arab sheriff who had joined the expedition. 
But at length the place was taken, and the coiurtiers prevailed upon the 
prince to retrace his steps homewards, as they were suffering a great 
deal from famine; so much so that the greatest part of the army were 
obliged to live upon the fruit of the deleb-palm {Borassus fiabellL 
for?nis?)^ which seems to be the predominant tree in many of the 
southern provinces of Bagirmi. 

Saturday^ July 3. — After false reports of the sultan’s approach had 
been spread repeatedly, he at length really arrived. Of course, the 
excitement of the whole population was very great, almost all the fight- 
ing men having been absent from home for more than six months. ^ 

It was about nine o clock in the morning when the army approached 
the south side of the town, displaying a great deal of gorgeous pomp 
and barbaric magnificence, although it was not very numerous, being 
reduced to the mere number of the inhabitants of the capital, the 
rernainder having already dispersed in all directions, and returned to 
their respectiv^e homes. Thus there were not more than from seven 
to eight hundred horsemen, or “ malasi'nda ; ” but my friend the sherif 
Sliman (who, exasperated at the bad treatment of the lieutenant- 
governor, had left the capital to join the expedition, and who, as far as 
I had an opportunity of trying him, was not inclined to exaggerate) 
assured me that, even on their return, the army mustered at least two 
thousand horsemen. 

At the head oi the troop, as having supplied the place of his master 
during his absence, in his character of lieutenant-governor, rode the 
kadamange, surrounded by a troop of horsemen. Then followed the 
Mrma, behind whom was carried a long spear of peculiar make, which 
in the history of this country forms a very conspicuous object, being 
meant originally to represent an idol, which is said to have been trans- 
planted from the parent state Kenga Matdya, and evidently bore a great 
resemblance to the “fete” of the Marghi and Musgu. Just in front of 
the sultan rode the facha, or commander-in-chief, who is the second 
person in the kingdom, similar to the keghamma in the old empire of 
BOrnu, and who in former times possessed extraordinary power. The 
sultan himself wore a yellow bernus, and was mounted upon a grey 
chpger, the excellence of which was scarcely to be distinguished, it 
being dressed in war-cloth, or libbedi, of various-coloured stripes, such 
as I have described on my expedition to Mfisgii. Even the head of the 
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sultan himself was scarcely to be seen, not only on account of the 
horsemen riding in front and around him, but more particularly owing 
to two umbrellas, the one of green and tlie other of red colour, which 
a couple of slaves earned on each side of him 

Six slaves, their right arm clad in iron, weie fanning him with ostnch 
feathers attached to long poles j and round about him rode live chief- 
tains, while on his right were seen the gheletma and other principal 
men of the country. This whole group round the prince formed such 
a motley array, that it was impossible to distingmsh all the particular 
featured with accuracy , but, as far as I was able to make out from the 
descnption of the natives, there were about thirty individuals clad in 
bernilses, while the others W’ore nothing but black or blue-coloui ed 
shirts, and had their heads mostly uncovered Close behind this group 
followed the war-camel, upon which w'as mounted the drummer, "kod- 
ganga,” wdio w’as exerting his skill upon two kettle-drums w’’hich were 
fastened on each side of the animal, and near him rode three musicians, 
two of w'hom earned a buki, “ kaja,” or small horn, and the third a jojo 
or “zOzo,” a sort of double derabdka. 

However grotesque the appearance of the royal cavalcade, that part 
of the procession w^hich followed W’as more characteristic of the barbaric 
magnificence, and w^hole manner of living, of these African courts It 
consisted of a long uniform tram of forty-five favourite female slaves, or 
concubines, " habbabdt,” of the sultan, mounted “on horseback, and 
dressed from top to toe in black native cloth, eacli having a slave on 
either side. The procession terminated in a tram of eleven camels 
carrying the luggage. The number of the .infantry or inalaj^." was 
also limited, as most of them had returned to their respectue homes 
But, on the other hand, almost all the people of the town had come out 
to see the \ictoriOUS array on their return 

This da3^ however, the sultan did not enter the capital, but, in con- 
formity with the sacred custom of the kings of this country on their 
return from an expedition, was obliged to encamp among the ruins of 
the oldest quarter on the w’est side of the toum , and it was not until 
Sunday, the 4th day ol July, about noon, that he made his solemn entry. 
This time, how'cver, the “ habbabit ” did not form part of the procession, 
having entered the towm eaily in the morning, but their absence w^as 
atoned for by the presence of a greater number of horsemen, and 
behind the drummer on camel’s back follow^ed an interesting w^arlike 
train, consisting of fifteen fieiy chargers, all clad in libbedi, and better 
adapted, it w^ould seem, to the serious game of Mars, than the train of 
lovely damsels. 

On this occasion, the banga led m his triumphant procession seven 
pagan chiefs, amongst whom that of Gogomi w^as the most conspicuous 
person, and the greatest ornament of the triumph, being not less 
remarkable for his tall, stately figuie than on account of his having been 
the ruler of a considerable pagan state, w'lth a capital in an almost 
inaccessible position, He excited the interest of the savage and witty 
Bagirmi people, by submitting with a great deal of good humour to his 
fate, which was certainly not very enviable, as it is the custom in this 
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country either to kill or to emasculate these princel}^ prisoners, after 
having conducted them for some time through all the courtyards of the 
palace, while allowing the wives and female slaves of the sultan to 
indulge their capricious and wanton dispositions m all sorts of ftui with 
them. The horrible custom of castration is perhaps in no country of 
Central Xegroland practised to such an extent as m Bagirmi. 

The booty in slaves did not seem to have been very considerable, 
although the prince had been absent from home for six months ; and 
the whole share of the snltan himself seemed to consist of about four 
hundred iiiduiduals The sultan passed slowly through the town, 
along the principal road from the western ga<-e. and, proceeding along 
the ’* d^ndal,” or “ boko,” entered his palace ami J the acclamations of 
the people and the clapping of hands (the " kabello” or " tofaji,” as it 
IS here called) of the women. 

Although I had not yet paid my compliments to the banga, he sent 
twm messengers m the afternoon to bid me w’elcome. These messengers 
were the brother and son of one of the chief men of the country, wuth 
the title or name “ Mima Belidemi, ’ who w^as a sort of consul of Bdrnu, 
and was represented to me by all the people as one of the most intelli- 
gent men in the country. However, he had returned m a bad state of 
health, and, unfortunately for me, succumbed m a few’ days 

I informed the messengers of the prince how’ badly I had been 
treated, w’hen they assured me that the sultan did not know’ anything 
about it, and that as soon as he had received the news of my arnvnl he 
had fonvarded orders to the lieiitenaiW-gwcrnor to provide me with a 
milch-cow. The messengers then w’crt away, and soon rLtumed v ith 
a sheep, some butter, and a large supply of kreb, the seed of a sort of 
grass of W’hich I have spoken on former occasions 

The next morning I W’ent to pay a visit to j\Iiina, being accompanied 
by my old runaway guide Gr6ma 'Abdd, w’ho, after haMiig left me to 
my ow’n fate in Bakadi, had gone to join the sultan in the expedition. 
Howev’er, the place w^h ere the sick man w’as lying was so dark that, 
convinced as I was of the senousness of his illness, I found a pretext 
for not giving him any medicine ; and this w as very lucky for me, as 
his death, \vhich took place a few’ da5’S afterwards, w’ould certainly 
have been attributed by these sa’/age people to my remedies 

The same evening I was informed that an express messenger had 
come from Kiikaw’a w’ith despatches for me, the caravan from Fezzin 
having at length arrived But hanng been repeatedly disappointed by 
similar reports, I did not give myself up to vam expectation, and passed 
a veiy^ tranquil night. 

Thus arrived the 6th of July, one of the most lucky days of mj” life ; 
for having been more than a year w’lthout any means whatei’er, and 
struggling with my fate, m the endeavour to do as much as possible 
before I returned home, I suddenly found myself authorised to cany 
out the ohj'ects of this expedition on a more extensive scale, and found 
sufficient means placed at my disposal for attaining that ob)ect. The 
messenger, however, managed his business very cleverly; for haring 
two large parcels of letters for me, one only containing despatches from 
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the Fare.gn Ofhce, and the other containing a large amount of private 
correspondence, he brougat me first the former, which had been very 
carefully packed up m Kilkaua, m a long stnp of fine cotton (glbaga), 
and then sewn in red and 3’ello\v leather, Without sajnng a word about 
the other parcel , but when I had read at my leisure the despatches 
which honoured me \\ith the confidence of Her Britannic Majesty's 
Government, and had rewarded his zeal with a new shirt, he w ent aw^ay, 
and soon returned with the second parcel, and a packet containing ten 
turkedi, native cotton cloth, from Kano, winch at Mr Overw eg’s request 
the vizier of Bornii had sent me, and three of which I immediately 
presented to the messenger and his two companions. 

The number of private letters from England, as well as from Ger- 
many, was very considerable, and all of them contained the acknow^- 
ledgment of what I had done, the greatest recompense which a traveller 
in these regions can ever aspire to No doubt the responsibility also 
thus thrown upon me was very great, and the conclusion at which I had 
arrived from former experience, that I should not be able to fulfil the 
many exaggerated expectations which were entertained of my future 
proceedings, was oppressive , for, m almost all the letters from private 
individuals, there W’as expressed the persuasion that I and my com- 
panion should be able, without any great exertion, and m a short space 
of time, to cross the w^hole of the unknowm region of equatorial Africa, 
and reach the south-eastern coast, — an undertaking the idea of which 
certainly I myself had ongmated, but w’hich, I had become convinced 
in the course of my travels, w'as utterly impossible, except at the 
sacrifice of a great number of years, for which I found the state of my 
health entirely insufficient, besides a body of trustworthy and sincerely 
attached men, and a considerable supply of means Moreover I found, 
to my surprise and regret, that the sum of ;2^8oo placed at my disposal 
by Lord Palmerston remained a dead letter, none of the money 
ha\ing been forw’arded from Tripoli, — a sum of about fifteen 
hundred dollars, which had been previously sent, being regarded as 
sufficient. 

In this perplexit}^, produced by nothing but goodwill and a super- 
abundance of fnendlj'- feeling, I was delighted to find that Her Majesty’s 
Government, and Lord Palmerston in particular, held out a more 
practical project by imiting me to endeavour to reach Timbuktu. To 
this plan, therefore, I turned my full attention, and in my imagination 
dw^elt w’lth delight upon the thought of succeeding in the field of the 
glorious career of Mungo Park. 

For the present, however, I w'as still in Bagirmi, that is to say, in a 
country where, under the veil of Islam, a greater amount of superstitious 
ideas pievail than m many of the pagan countries , and I was levelling 
in the midst of my literary treasures, W'hich had j'ust earned me back 
to the political and scientific domains of Europe, and all the letters from 
those distant regions W’ere l^nng scattered on my simple couch, when 
all of a sudden one of my servants came running into my room, and 
hastily informed me that a numerous cortege of messengers had j'ust 
amved from court. 
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I had srarceh time to conceal my treascre under my mat when the 
courtiers arrived , and in a few moments my room was idled uitli blank 
people and b'arh tobes The mcs^eniers uho had brought ne the 
letters bad IhewiSe been the bearers of a letter addressed by the 
ruler of Bomu to the banga of Bagirmi, who in a certain respect was 
tributary to him, requesting him to allow me to return without delay 
to his country, m the company of the messengers There vnere some 
twenty persons, besides the lieutenant-governor, or kadamange, and the 
two relations of Mama ; and the manner in which they behaved was so 
remarkable, that I was almost afraid lest I should be made prisoner 
a second time There could be no doubt that they had heard of the 
large correspondence which I had received But there had been, more- 
over, a creat deal of suspicion, from my first arrival, that I was a Turkish 
spy There was even a pilgnm \,ho, from his scanty stock of geo- 
graphical and ethnological knowledge, endeavoured to persuade the 
people that I was an Arnaut,” who, he said, were the only people m 
the world that wore stockings. Be this as it may, the courtiers w’ere 
afraid of coming forward abruptly with the real object of their visit, 
and at first pretended they wished to see the presents that I had 
brought for the sultan. These consisted of a caftan of red cloth, of 
good quality, which I had bought in Tripoli for nine dollars , a repeater 
w^atch, from Nuremberg, bought for ten dollars, with a twisted silk 
guard of Tripolitan W’orkmanship , a shawl, with silk border, an 
English knife and pair of scissors , cloves, and a few^ other things. 
The w'atch, of course, created the greatest astonishment, as it w’as m 
good repair at the time, although it w’as a pity that W'e nad not been 
provided with good English manufactures, but had been left to pick up 
w’hat articles w^e might think suitable to our purpose 

Having also asked to see my telescope, w^hich of course could only 
increase their surprise and astonishment, they then, after a great deal 
of beckoning and wdnspering among each other, which made me feel 
rather uneasy, requested to see the book in wdiich I wrote down every- 
thing I saw’ and heard Without hesitation I took out my memorandum- 
book and showed it to them , but I had first to assert its identity. In 
order to allay their suspicions, I spontaneously read to them several 
passages from it w’hich referred to the geography and ethnography of 
the country ; and I succeeded in making them laugh and become 
merry, so that they even added some names w’here my lists were 
deficient The)' then begged me to allows them to take the book to the 
sultan ; and I granted their request without hesitation 

This frankness of mine completely baffled the intrigues of my 
enemies, and allayed the suspiaons of the natives, for they felt sure 
that, if I had any evil intention m writing down an account of the 
country, I should endeavour to do all in my power to conceal w’hat I 
had wTitten. 

Thus they departed, carrying with them my j'ournal, and I was 
informed afterwards that the sultan had then sent for all the learned 
men m the town, m order to hear their opinion upon my book. And it 
was perhaps fortunate for me that the pnncipal among them was my 
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friend Stobo, \\ho, being well acqnaiated with my scientific pursuits, 
represented my notes as a very innocent and merely scientific matter. 
I^Iy jojrn?!, u’r-ch no one was able to read, was consequently returned 
to me in.n;ured In tre afternoon my friend SSmbo called upon me, 
and related to me the vhole stoiy : he also informed me that the only 
reason why I had not obtamied an audience with the sultan this day 
was the above-mentioned letter of the sheikh of Bornu, which had in a 
certain degree offended their feelings of independence ; and in fact I 
did not obtain an audience until the 8th 

Thursday, July 8 — I had just sent word to Sambo, begging him to 
hasten my departure, and had received a visit from some friends of 
mine, when Grema *Abdii came, with a servant of the sultan, in order to 
conduct me into his presence, whereupon I sent to Sdmbo, as well as 
to my host Bil-Bakr of Bakada, who was j’ust then present in the towm, 
inviting them to accompany me to the prince. On arrmng at the 
palace, I was led into an inner courtyard, marked d in the ground-plan, 
where the courtiers w’ere sitting on cither side of a door w'hich led into 
an inner apartment, the opening or doorway of w'hich veas covered by 
a “kasar, ' cr, as it is called here, “parpara,” made of a fine species of 
reed, as I have mentioned in my description of the capital of Logdn 
In front of the door, betw’een the tw’o lines of the courtiers, I was 
desired to sit down, together with my companions. 

Being rather puzzled to whom to address m3^self, as no one was to 
oe seen who was in any way distinguished from the rest of the people, 
all the courtiers being simply dressed m the most uniform style, in 
black, or rather blue tobes, and all being bare-headed, I asked aloud, 
before beginning my address, whether the Sultan 'Abd el Kader W'as 
present ; and an audible voice answrered from behind the screen, that 
he w’as present Being then sure that it w'as the sultan whom I 
addressed, although I should have liked belter to have seen him face 
to face, I paid him my respects and presented the compliments of Her 
Britannic Majesty s Go\ ernment, w’hich, being one of the chief European 
powders, was 'very desirous of making acquaintance wuth all the princes 
of the earth, and of Negroland also, in order that their subjects, being 
the first traders in the w’^orld, might extend their commerce in every 
direction. I told him that we had friendship and treaties with almost 
all the nations of the earth, and that I myself w^as come in order to 
make friendship wuth them j for although they did not possess many 
articles of trade to offer, especially as w^e abhorred the slave-trade, yet 
we w’ere able to appreciate their ivmry, and even if they had nothing to 
trade with, w^e w'anted to be on good terms with all princes. I told 
him, moreover, that we were the best of friends wdth the Sultan of 
Stamhtil, and that all who were acquainted with us knew very well 
that we were excellent people, trustworth}’-, and full of religious feelings, 
who had no other aim but the welfare of mankind, universal intercourse, 
and peaceable interchange of goods I protested that we did not take 
notes of the countries which we visited with any bad purpose, but 
merely in order to be w’ell acquainted with their government, manners, 
and customs, and to be fully aware what articles w^e might buy fromi 
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and what articles we might sell to them. Thus already Rais Khalil ” 
(Major Denham) had formed, I said, the design of paying his compli- 
ments to his (the sultan’s) father, but that the hostile relations which 
prevailed at that time between Bagirmi and Bornu had prevented him 
from executing his plan, when he had reached Logon, and that, from 
the same motives, I had now come for no other purpose than the 
benefit of his country ; but that, nevertheless, notwithstanding my best 
intentions, I had been ill-treated by his own people, as they had not 
been acquainted with my real character. I stated that it had been 
my ardent desire to join him on the expedition, in order to see him in 
the full exercise of his power, but that his people had not allowed me 
to carry out my design. 

The whole of my speech, which I made in Arabic, was translated, 
phrase for phrase, by my blind friend Sambo, w^ho occasionally gave 
me a hint when he thought I spoke in too strong terms. The parcel 
containing my presents was then brought forward, and placed before 
me, in order that I might open it myself and explain the use of each 
article. 

While exhibiting the various articles, I did not neglect to make the 
watch strike repeatedly, which created the greatest astonishment and 
surprise among the spectators, who had never seen or Jieard anything 
like^it. I then added, in conclusion, that it was my sincere wish, after 
having remained in this country nearly four months, confined and 
watched like a prisoner, to return to Kukawa without any further delay, 
as 1 had a great deal of business there, and at the present moment was 
entirely destitute of means ; but that if he would guarantee me full 
security, and if circumstances should permit, I myself, or my companion, 
would return at a later period. Such a security having been promised 
to me, and the whole of my speech having been approved of, I 
went away. 

had scarcely returned to my quarters when the two relations of 
Mlina BeUdemi, Maina Kanadi and Sabun, called upon me, with a 
very mysterious countenance, an^, after some circumlocution, made 
known the grave errand upon which they had been sent, which was to 
ask \vh ether I had not a cannon with me: and when I expressed my 
astonishment at their thinking I was supplied with such an article, while 
my whole luggage was carried on the back of one weak she-camel, 
they stated that the sultan was at least anxious to know whether I was 
not able to manufacture one myself. Having professed my inability to 
do so, they went away, but returned the next day, with many compli- 
ments from their master, who, they said, was anxious that I should 
accept from his hands a handsome female slave, of whose charms they 
gave a very eloquent description, and that it was also his intention to 
furnish me with a camel, and provide me with two horsemen who 
should escort me back to Bornu. I told them that, although sensible 
of my solitary situation, I could not accept such a thing as a slave from 
the sultan, and that I did not care about anything else but permission 
to depai't, except that I should feel obliged to him if he would give me 
a few specimens of their manufactures. They then promised that the 
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next day I s>Oi'ld have another audience with the sultan, and they 
kept their word 

This tune also I was only able to address the sultan without seeing 
him, when I repeated my request that he would allow me to depart 
without anv further dela^^, as I had most urgent business in Kiikawa , 
but I received the answer that, although the road was open to me, the 
sultan, as the powerful ruler of a mightj’ kingdom, could not allow me 
to depart empty-handed I then, m order to further my request, pre- 
sented him with a small telescope, in the use of which I instructed his 
people Having returned to my quarters, I assured my friends, who 
came to inform me that it was the sultan’s intention to make me a 
splendid present m return for those I had given him, that I did not 
care for anything except a speedy return to Bornu, as there was no 
prospect that I should be allowed to penetiate further eastward. But 
all my protests proved useless, as these people were too little acquainted 
with the European character, and there w’ere too many individuals who, 
if I m5*sclf did not care about getting anything, w’ere anxious to obtain 
something for themselves, I was therefore obliged to abandon myself 
to patience and resignation. 

Meanwhile I learnt that the sultan had at first entertained the fear 
that I might poison him or kill him by a charm, and that he had re- 
peatedly consulted w'lth his learned men and counsellors how he should 
protect himself against my witchcraft. However, on the second day 
after my first audience, he gave me the satisfaction of sending the inspec- 
tor of the river, or the khalifa ba, together wnth that servant of his (or 
kashella) who had put me into chains at Mele, in order to beg my 
pardon officially, wdiich of course I granted them most cordially, as I 
W’as too w’ell aware that a traveller in a new country cannot expect 
to be well treated As for that Pullo or Fellata individual, lesident iii 
Bagirmi, W’ho (by inspiring the ferrymen at the frontier with fear and 
suspicion concerning my entering the countiy) had been the chief 
cause of the injurious treatment which I had experienced, he had been 
introduced to me some time previous to the arrival of the sultan, by my 
cheerful and good-natured friend Bd-Bakr of Bakadd, when, against my 
wish, he persisted in clearing himself by an oath that he had done me 
no harm. This he managed rather cleverly, by swearing that he had 
never instigated the ferrymen to drown me m the river, a crime which 
I W’as very far from la3nng to his charge However, it being my desire 
to be on good terms with all the people, I expressed my satisfaction, 
and dismissed him On all these occasions I had full opportunity of 
discovering the sincere friendship which Bil-Bakr felt lor me, who, 
being w^ell aw^are of the impetuous character of Europeans, did not 
cease exhorting me to patience, — “sabr, sabr,” ‘'kanadi, kanadi” — 
certainly the most momentous words for any traveller in these regions 

Monday, Jidy 19 — I had entertained the hope of being able to get off 
before the great feast, or *Aid el kebir, here called " Ngumre ngdlo , ” but 
it approached without any preparation for my departure having been 
made. A general custom prevails in this country, that, in order to 
celebrate this holiday, all the people of the neighbouring places must 
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come into tlie town ; and for the chief men of each place this is even 
a duty, by neglecting which they would incur a severe penalty. But on 
the present occasion the holiday was changed into a day of mourning; 
for at the dawn of this very day, Maina Belademi, who was generally 
esteemed as the most excellent man in the country, died, causing a 
severe loss to the sultan himself, whose confidence he enjoyed to the 
fullest extent, having saved the life of his father when persecuted by 
his f^cha. 

According to his own request, the deceased wzls not buried in or 
near the town, but was carried a distance of several miles, to a place 
called Bidderi, which, as I shall have another occasion to explain, was 
the first seat of IsUm in this country, and is still the residence of some 
highly respected religious chiefs. 

This sad event, though it was not unforeseen, cast a gloom over the 
whole festival ; and it was not till about noon that the sultan left the 
town in order to offer up his prayers in the old ruined quarter towards 
the west — for, as I have already had repeated occasion to remark, it is 
a sacred custom all over Negroland, that the sovereign of the country 
on this da}’’ cannot say his prayers inside the town. Having remained 
in the old dilapidated quarter, in a tent which had been pitched for the 
occasion, till after dhohor,” he returned into the town ; but the day, 
which had begun unfavourably, ended also with a bad omen, for in the 
evening a storm broke out, of such violence that three apartments inside 
the palace came down with a frightful crash, and caused a great uproar 
in the whole quarter, as if the town had been taken by an enemy. 

Fortunately, I myself had taken sufficient precaution to strengthen 
the roof of my house, so that although the floor was entirely swamped, 
the roof remained firm; for having observed, some days previously, 
that the principal beam which supported the terrace wts broken, and 
having endeavoured in vain to persuade my host to have it repaired, I 
ordered my servants to take away a large pole from a neighbouring 
courtyard, and place it as a support for the roof. 

Since the return of the sultan, the rainy season had set in with great 
violence, and it rained almost daily. The consequence was, that the 
open places and the wide uninhabited quarters of the town were again 
clad in the freshest verdure, the whole affording a very pleasant aspect, 
while the beda, or bahr, was filling with water. There was now also 
much more intercourse in the town, since the people had returned from 
the expedition ; but I did not stir about so much as before, not only on 
account of the w’et, but also owing to the effrontery of some of the 
slaves : for these people, who are scarcely acquainted with any other 
kind of dress than a black shirt, and who altogether occupy a low stage 
in civilisation, found constant fault with my dress, and, with a few 
exceptions, were not on good terms with me. 

On account of my poverty, which did not allow me to make 
many presents except needles, I had certainly deserved the title of 
‘‘ Needle-prince “MaHribra,” which they had given me ; but 
besides this the natives had also given me another nickname, meaning 
Father of the three,” which originated in my w^earing generally, 
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besides stockings, a pair of thm leather slippers, and thick ovcishoes, 
vhile these people usually go barefoot, and do not even wear sandals, 
except when the}’ go to a great distencc. 

OccasiOnall}’, hov’ever, I vis ted the market, which although at 
present in many respects better stocked, was not so regularly kept, 
owing to the rains, and not so well attended on account of the labours 
w^hich ere going on m the fields Even slaves w’ere now brought into 
the market, ""sometimes as man}^ as thirt}^, each being sold for from 
twer.iy-five to thirty khalags, or kholgan (“lebd,” common white shirts), 
a pr.ee equal to from six to seven Spanish dollars Cattle, too, w’ere at 
present numerous, having not only been brought in from the pagan 
tnbes, who seem to possess only a limited supply and of a small breed, 
but having been taken m far larger numbers from the Shijw^a tribe of 
the Deglidghera, under pretext of their disobedience A good fat ox 
W’as sold for eight klialags, or a little less than two dollars During my 
stay in Mele, I had observed that sheep were taken from Bagirmi to 
Bdrnu, to be sold there 

In my expect?tion of being allow’ed to depart without further delay, 
I was sadly disappointed; and day after day passed by wnthout any 
preparation for my departure Besides, I had reason to complain of 
inhospitable treatment, for, although I occasionally received a dish from 
the sultan, far more frequently 1 remained without, but I w^as told, 
upon inquiry, that the slaves w’ho were ordered lo bring me my food 
used to keep it for themselves 

Sinidciyy N.itg i, — It W’as not till this da^r that I became convinced 
that my departure was close at hand, from tlie fact that the slaves of 
my host began lo dig up the soil m my court 3 ’ard, in order to sow’ it 
with deilba or bSmiya (Hibiscus esculentiis') , for if I had been going 
to stay longer, my camel W’ould soon have destroyed the seed. Bu*t 
nevertheless several da^’S elapsed before affairs w^ere finally settled 

F?iday^ Aug 6 — At length in the afternoon, there came a long 
cortege from the sultan, conducted by Zerma or Kadamange, SabOn'^ 
and K^nadi, with a present of fifty shirts of every kind, and wdiich 
altogether might be valued at about thirty dollais Among the shirts 
were seven of a belter sort, all of which I sent to England, with the 
exception of one, w^hich w’as very light, consisting of silk and cotton, 
and w'hich I kept for my own wear , there were besides, tw^enty-three 
white ones of a better kind, and tw’enty common market-tobes. 

While presenting me wuth this royal gift, and explaining ’ that the 
sultan was sorry that I w'ould not accept from his hands anything more 
valuable, either slaves or ivory, Zerma announced to me officially that 
I might now start when I thought proper, that hitherto neither the 
people of Bagi'rmi had knowm me nor I them, but that if I were to 
return I might regard Bagirmi as my own country While expressing 
mj’ thanks to the sultan for his present, as well as for the permission to 
depart, I told the messengers that, if they wished that either I or my 
brother (companion) should ever visit their country again, the sultan 
ought to give me a paper, testif 3 ung his permission by a special writ, 
sealed with Ins own r 03 ’al seal This they promised, and moreover 
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told ire that a man f/cm the sultan shoulJ accompany irc tn the n-cr, 
in order to protect me a^amst an}- further intrigues of ti.c ferr\ men, my 
great enemies. 

The at Itan's munificence, although not great, enabled me to reward 
my friends and attendants. 1 had already’ divided the tiirkedl which I 
had received from Kukav.a, among thoac nearest to me, except two or 
three, which I sold m the market m order to buy provisions And of 
these tobes likewise I dinded thirty among the people of Zerma, my 
own attendants, the faki Sdmbo, Bu-Bakr, and my other friends. The 
poor He] Ahmed, who sustained himself here with great difficulty, was 
\ery grateful for my present, and offered up fervent prayers for my safe 
arrival at home, although he would have liked better if I had accom- 
panied him on his journey eastward through Wdday and Dar-Fi'ir 

But, although on my first arrival m this country I had entertained the 
hope that it might be possible to accomplish such an undertaking, I had 
convinced myself that, not taking into account my entire want of 
proper means it would be imprudent, under the present circumstances, 
to attempt such a thing , for the state of affairs in the country of Waday 
was exceedingly unfavourable at the time, a destructive civil war 
having just raged, and matters not being yet settled. My own situation 
in this country, moreover, was too uncertain to allow me to have 
sufficient supplies sent after me, to embark in such a grand enterprise , 
and besides, although I had become fully aware of the great interest 
which attaches to the empire of WSday, as well cwnng to the consider- 
able extent of its political power, as on account of the great variety of 
elements of w^hich it is composed, and also on account of its lying on 
the water-parting between the basin of the Tsad and that of the Nile, I 
felt quite sure that the western part of Negroland, along the middle 
course of the so-called Niger, w^as a far nobler and more fruitful field 
for my exertions However, there was one favourable circumstance 
for attempting at that time a journey into Waday, as the messengers of 
the sultan (or rather of Jerma or Zerma, one of the most pow’erful 
officers in that country, who has the inspection of this province), w^ere 
at present here, in order to collect the tnbute which Baglrmi, in its 
present reduced state, has to pay to its migliticr neighbour. 

As for my friend the sherif Slimdn, he behaved like a gentleman on 
this occasion, refusing my shirts, but begging for a little camphor and 
a pair of English scissors. 

Sunday, Aug. 8 — After all the delay w-as overcome, I at length 
became aware what had been the cause of it; for m the afternoon ot 
that day my noble companion Grema *Abdli, w'ho had left me so uncere- 
moniously before I reached the capital, and who altogether had been 
of so little use to me, came to inform me that all W’as now" ready for 
our departure, he having received the five slaves whom he w’as to take 
to Kukaw^a, partly for his own benefit, and partly for the benefit of his 
master Meslr^ma, who, as I have stated before, held a situation some- 
thing like a consul of Baglnni in the capital of B6rnu Indeed there 
were now’ unmistakable signs that I was at length to leave this place, 
for the following day I W’as treated with a large dish of rice and meat, 
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swimming in a rich abundance of blitter^ from the sultan, and another 
from niggardly host the zerma or kadama.nge ; and on the 
icth of August I really left the capital of Bagirmi, where I had certainly 
stayed much longer than I had desired, as I was not allowed to move 
fretl}" about in the country, but Avhere, nevertheless, I was enabled to 
collect a great deal of valuable information, of \vhich that part relating 
to the histor}" and general condition of the country I shall detail in the 
fohtjiviig chapter, m order to inspire the reader with a greater degree 
(f interest in these httle-known regions, while other matter will be 
gi\cn in the Appendix. 


CHAPTER VI. 

HISTORICAL SURVEY OF BAGIPMI — GENERAL CONDITION OF THE 
COUNTRY AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

With regard to the history of the eastern part of Negroland, we are 
still w orse off than with regard to the w estern countnes, how’ever scanty 
the documents relating to the latter regions may be, although I may 
hope that, by my labours, a great deal more light has been shed upon 
the history of these quarters than was even suspected to exist before. 
But while for the kingdom of Songhay, with its celebrated towns Gogd 
and Timbiiktu, w e have now obtained an almost continuous historical 
account, by the tan'kli of Ahmed B^ba, and while for Bdriiu tolerably 
rich materials have likewise come to our hands, by ^ means of the 
chronicles of that empire, and of the relation of Imam Ahmed, for this 
eastern part of Negroland (which comprises the countries of Bagirmi, 
Waday, or Dar Sulay and Dar-Fur) no such documents have as yet 
been found, and, besides the information to be gathered from the 
natives, only a few detached and obscure statements have been handed 
down to us by the Arab WTiters of the Middle Ages 

Those of the latter which relate in general to Kanem, and its capital 
Njimi or Njimiye, I have already referred to in the historical sketch 
which I have given of the empire of Bdmu, and the only circumstances 
which these writers mention, with regard to the more eastern regions, 
are the general names of tribes such as the Zoghawa and the Bajo,* 

* The difficulty wdth regard to the name Bajo is considerable, for no such 
name as the Bajo is known, while the Dajo are a well-known tribe, who 
demmated Dar-Fur in the tenth century of the Islam, and even at the present 
day aie called "nas Faradn.'^ Nevertheless we cannot imagine that the 
name Bajo is a mere clerical error for Dajd, unless we would suppose those 
authors guilty of a very considerable mistake, as the Dajo seem to be of an 
entirely distinct ongin from the Zoghawa, who belong to the great Teda 
stock, while the former appear to have originated in the mountainous dis- 
trict of Fazoglo, and the Bajo are expressly stated by those authors to have 
been the kinsmen of the Zoghawa. The Bajo may be identical with the 
tnbe of the Bedeyat With regard to the Zaghay of Makrizi, and the Soka 
of Masudi, I have already offered an opinion on a former occasion. 
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mentioned by Ebn SAid, and, on his authority, by Abul Fedd, as 
related tribes.* * * § 

The only author who distinctly speaks of these eastern regions is the 
Spanish IMoor generally known under the name of Leo Afncanus ; for 
it is he who describes in this eastern quarter a large and powerful 
kingdom which he calls Gaoga. This name, especially on account of 
its similarity to the name of the Songbay capital, as the latter was 
generally written by the Arabs, has caused a great deal of confusion, 
and has given rise to numerous gratuitous conjectures. But if we 
compare Leo s statements, which are certainly very vague, and written 
dowm from memory after a lapse of several years, but especially w*hat 
he says about the political relations of Gaoga with the empire of B6rnu, 
there cannot be the least doubt that his Gaoga is identical w'lth what 
the BOrnu people call the empire of Bulala. And the reason why he 
called it Gaoga is obvious, for the Bul^a, w^ho originally formed a 
branch of the princely family of K^nem, guided by Jil fsumamed 
Shikom6mi, from his mother Shikoma), founded their empire in the 
territory of the tribe of the Kilka,'!* who in former times w’ere very 
powerful, occupying a great extent of country, from the eastern part 
of Bagirmi as far as the interior of Dlr-Fur, the place Shehina, on the 
shore of the Bat-ha, being then the principal seat of their powder, w^hile 
their headquarters at present are m the proimce of Fittri t Here, 
ow'ing to their introducing Isldm, and a certain degree of civilisation, 
together with the Arabic alphabet called warash,” the BuUla soon 
appear to have obtained the sovereign pow’er, while they founded 
Y^w6§ as their new residence. While wewing the relations of the 
countries on the east side of the TsAd in this light, we get rid of every 
difficulty which may seem to be implied in the statements relating to 
Gaoga , for when Leo says that the language of that country was iden- 
tical with the idiom of Burnu, he evidently only speaks of the language 
then used by the dynasty and the ruling tribe of the country, with 
whom on his visit to that kingdom he came into contact, and who w^ere 
of the same ongin as the Bdrnu people, while at present, having inter- 
mingled and intermarried with the indigenous population, the Bulala, 
who are still the ruling family 111 Fittri, appear to have forgotten their 
own language, and have adopted that of the Kuka. At the time wiien 
Leo wrote his description of Africa, or rather at the period when he 
visited Negroland (for of the events which' happened after he left the 
country he possessed only an imperfect knowledge), the Bulala were just 

* Ebn Said, in Abui Feda, p. 158. 

f The Bagirmi people, even at the present day, connect the Bulala in the 
most intimate way with the Kanuri ; for w'hile they give to the latter the 
name Biyo,” they call the former “Biyo-Bulala.” 

J I will here mention that Fittri is a word belonging to the language ot 
the Kilka, and means nothing but “nver,” “lake,” being quite identical with 
*‘Tsad,” “ Sdri ” or “ Shary.” 

§ The name Yawd is formed entirely in the same way as that of Mdwo, 
the present capital of Kanem, and of Gdd, or Gaw, also called G6g6, the 
capital of the Songhay empire. 
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in the zenith of their power, being masters of all Kanem, and (accord- 
ing to the information of idakrizi and Abul Fed^) haiing in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century even subjected to their dominion the 
large tnbe of the Zogh^wa, may well have entered into the most 
intimate political relations with the rulers of Egypt, as already, a 
century previous to tlie time of Leo, IMakrizi found ample opportunity 
in E^3’pt to collect all the latest news with regard to the d^masty of 
Kanem. 

On the other hand, we can easily imagine how Leo could call the 
pnncc of Gaoga a Mohammedan, while the learned men of the country 
positively afSrm that the Islam in these regions dates no further back 
than the eleventh century of the Hejra, the beginning of which exactly 
coincides with that of the seventeenth centiir^" of our era, and conse- 
quently about a centurj’ after Leo’s visit to Africa , lor Leo speaks only 
of the rulers themselves, whose religious creed, probably, had no influ- 
ence upon the people of the countrjy in general Leo’s statement 
entirely harmonises wAh the information gleaned from jMakrizi , for 
the princes of Kanem in the time of the latter historian were identical 
with the rulers of that ver}’ kingdom which Leo calls Gaoga, although 
m Makrizi’s time they seem to have established the capital of their 
empire in Njimiye, which the3’' had conquered from the Bomu d3’nast3^ 

Moreover this apparent discrepancy receives further explanation from 
the fact, that soon after Leo \isited these regions the pagan nation of 
the T3njur extended their empire from DSr-Fiir to the ver3' borders of 
Bagiimi, opposing a strong barrier to the propagation of Islam. Re- 
specting the name *Om^r, by which Leo designates the king of the 
Bulala in his time, I have already given an opinion on a former occa- 
sion. The T3mjur, of whose original language I have not been able to 
collect an3' specimens, and which seems to be almost extinct, are said 
to have come from D(5ngola, where they had separated from the 
Bataiesa, the w’ell-known Eg3'ptian tribe originally settled in Bfinese 
Ad\ancmg from Dongola, the Tynjur are said to have vanquished first 
the Daj6, who, as has been stated before, w^ere at that period masters 
of Dar-FUr, and m course of time spread over the whole of Waday, and 
over part of Bagirmi, making Kddama, a place situated about three days* 
inarch to the S \V. of Wara, and halfway between Malam and Kashe- 
mere, 'the capital of their extensive empire. They maintained their 
dominion, as far as regards Waddy, according to native tradition, 
ninety-nme lunar 3^ears, wdiile the eastern portion of this loosely con- 
nected group of different nationalities, which had been conquered at 
an earlier penod, w^as wrested from their hands much sooner, by Kiiro 
vanquishing the T^nj'ur, and founding the pagan kingdom of Da.r-Fdr, 
some time "before the general introduction of Islam into these countries. 
This Kdro himself was the third predecessor of Sllm5,n, the first Moslim 
prince of D^r-Filr But as for the centre of the empire of the Tynjur, 
it w’as overthrown by the founder of the Mohammedan empire oi 
Wdddy, viz. 'Abd el Kerim the son of Ydme, — according to tradition, in 
the 5'ear 1020 of the Hejra. 

However, of the kings of W^d4y I shall not speak here, as their 
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history has r.ot exactly reference to the covntry vre are no^v describing. 
Here I v.ill only lairoduce a few remarks concc.a..'g t>'.‘ k-^gs of 
BagTmi. 

Dagi'rrni is sa:d to have emerged from the gloom of paganis,ni pn vail- 
ing in the eastern regions of S"!diii, a considerable time alter Western 
sSiaii had been formed into mignty kingdoms— some yea s siibscquciit 
to the introduction of Islam into Waday But in the same manner as 
the ruling dynasty which gave rise to this new kingdom had come from 
abroad, so likewise the founders of Baghmi seem to have immigrated 
into the coimtiy; and fiom whence they immigrated can scarcely be 
douttfal, though the}* themselves, hke all the doirinatuig tnucs of 
Sudan, would much rather connect their or gin with the inhabitants of 
Yemen But, that the native inhabitants of Kenga, Klrs^na and Hirla 
are intimately related to them, they are well aware, and acknovledge 
it without hesitation, but they would try to make people beheve that, 
in coming from Yemen, their chief Dokkenge leit at those places 
brethren of his as governors As for Hirla, they do not acknowledge 
its claims to entire equality of birth, but denve the name of that place, 
as well as the family of the kings of that district, from a slave of Dok- 
kauie of the name of Kherallah. But, on a close scrutiny, the people 
of B^’girmi themselves confess that their ongm is not to be sought for 
at a gi eater distance than Kenga, or Kenga MatJya, and that this place, 
distant five days east fiom llas-ena and three long days SSE from 
Ydw'6, and distinguished by the strange form of its paganism, w’as the 
ongmal seat of their kings , for not only do the Bagirmaye regard those 
of Kenga with solemn veneration, as being their ancestors, whom it 
w*ould be wTong to attack or to endeavour to subdue, but there are also 
certain emblems wdiich they exhibit on particular occasions, brought, as 
they saji-, from Kenga. These consist of a rather long spear, borne on 
certain occasio..s before the king of Bagirmi, a small sort of tympanum, 
and the horn or bugle. The language K6nga is intimately connected 
wnth that of BagiTmi, while it contains also some elements of a different 
character, and these two dialects, together with the language of the 
Kdka, constitute one idiom. 

But, to proceed with our principal inquirj* the emigrants, led on by 
their chief Dokkenge, penetrated, it w*ould seem, tow*ards the w’est by 
the road marked by the sites of Hirla, Kirsuwa, and Nairoma— a place 
situated near IMas-ena, on the Bachikam 

The state of the country wdiere this pagan pnnee was to found the 
new* kingdom, at the time when this happened (that is to say, about three 
hundred years ago), w^as as fullow's * — On the spot w*here the capital 
now Stands, there is said to have been nothing but a straggling settle- 
'ment of Fiilbe cattle-breeders; and the Bagirmaye themselves state 
that they named the place from a large ardeb or tamannd-tree (“ mas*' 
in the Bagnmma language), under which a young Fellani girl of the 
name of Eni was selling milk These Fulbe (or FelUta, as they are 
called m all the eastern parts of Sudan) are said to have been much 
oppressed by annual inroads of the Bulala ; and it w*as Dokk6nge who 
undertook to protect them against these invaders. With the exception 
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of this Felldta settlement, a few Arab or Shiiwa tribes,* who at that time 
had already begun to spread over the country, pnncipally the Beni 
Hassan, and the solitaiy’ settlement of a Felllta sheikh, or holy man, 
in Bidden, a place about nine miles east from Mds-ena [who, however 
isolated he was, nevertheless exercised a very remarkable influence 
over the introduction of Islamism into these countries), all the rest of 
its inhabitants, as well as the chief Dokkenge himself, were pagans. 

In the centre of the country there were four petty kingdoms, all 
situated on the small branch of the Shari generally called Bachikim , 
\nz , that of Matiya, Mabberat, Rlarine, and finally that of Mer§ or 
Damre. Dokkenge, installing himself near the spot which was originally 
called Mas-eM, and forming a small settlement, is said to have subdued 
these four petty kings by stratagem, and, having driven back the Bulala, 
to have formed in a short time a considerable dominion. He is reported 
to ha\e reigned a long time, and to have been succeeded by his brother, 
of the name of Lubetko, to whom succeeded Delubirni, under whose 
dominion the kingdom of Bagirmi spread considerably The eldest son 
of Delubimi was Maid, w’ho ascended the throne, but was soon after 
engaged m a desperate struggle wnth a 5 munger brother of his, named 
*Abd“Allah, who, it is said, had been converted to Islamism, and thought 
himself in consequence better fitted to ascend the throne After being 
defeated by Delubirni on one occasion, 'Abd-Allah is said to have 
vanquished his brother with the assistance of the pagan tribes, and to 
have slam him after a most sanguinary conflict m the midst of the town, 
which lasted for several days. 

Having thus ascended the throne, and consolidated his dominion by 
the blood of all his kinsfolk, ‘Abd-AUah, the first Moslim prince of 
Bagirmi, is said to have contributed largely to the prospenty of his 
country, into which he introduced Islamism , and he is stated also to 
have increased the capital to its present extent The beginning of his 
reign falls about ten years after the foundation of the empire of W^day 
by ‘Abd el Kerim, the son of Yame As to the order of his successors 
(all the Mosliin kings of Bagirmi numbenng fourteen), it seems to be 
as follow’S — 

To 'Abd-Allah succeeded, as it seems, Wi5nja, w^ho was succeeded 
by his son LS.weni, after whom followed Bugom^nda. Of these princes 
very little, if anything, appears to be knowm. But then follow’-ed a 
glorious reign, w'hich marked another epoch m the history of Bagirmi 
— I mean the reign of the king Mohammed el Amin, who, on account 
of his having performed a pilgrimage to Mekka, is also called el Hdj ; 
for this prince not only administered the government of his country 
w’lth more justice than his predecessors had done, and made it respected 
by his neighbouis, but he also considerably extended his dominion and 
sw’ay, as he not only subdued the formerly independent kingdom of 
Bab5.1iya, which at a former period had belonged to Kanem, and whose 
king (of the name of K^bdu) he put to death, but he is stated also to 

* The fact of the ^spreading of the Arabs at so early a period is entirely 
confirmed by Imam Ahmed’s account. 
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h::ve extended lJl^ conquests in tne opposite direction as Tar as Gug&mi, 
a strong and inaccessible settlement, situated seven or e'gbt days’ rnarch 
to the soutVeast of the capital, which the present sultau succeeded in 
subduing a -econd time during mj- residence in the country, and ’\hich 
V'as thought a very great ac]iievem.ent It is even said that through 
the instr -mentality of this king a great majorit\^ of his countr3'meii 
adopted Islamism. 

To thiS praiseworthy prince succeeded his son ‘Abd e’ Rahman, whose 
death can be fixed with approximative certainty, as it is connected with 
the history of the neighbouring countries , for it was he against v'hom 
the sheikh Mohammed el Karxmi solicited the assistance of ‘Ab del 
Kerim Sabuii, the Sultan of Waday, who died in the year 1S15, for liis 
having thrown off the supremacy of Bornu, u^hich seems to have been 
estabhshed during the reign of L 5 .wenL The easy victory which the 
energetic and im scrupulous ruler of Widiy, who eagerly grasped at 
the offer made to him, is said to have gamed over the people of Bagirmi, 
IS attributed to the consequences of a severe plague, wdiich had sw^ept 
away the greater part of the full-growm inhabitants of the country, and 
to the circumstance of the facha, or general of the army, not being on 
good terms with his sovereign, w’hom he is stated to have deserted m 
the battle, while he himself fled with his w’hole detachment Sabdn, 
after having put to death 'Abd e’ Rahman, together vnth his favourite 
wiie, or ghiimsu. and Lading earned away a considerable port’oii of the 
population, and all the riches of Bagirmi collected during the period 
of their power, invested the younger son of *Abd e’ Rahman, of the 
name of MMlem Ngarmdba Ben, with the title of k.ng However, as 
soon as Sabun had retraced his steps, ‘Othman, the eldest son of 'Abd 
e’ Rahm^i, v ith the surname or nickname of Biigoman, who, as long 
as the kmg of Wadav was ravaging the countr}’, had sought refuge 
behind the Shan', in the towm of Bugomdn (the same place the governor 
of which refused to receive mej, returned home, overcame his younger 
brother, and, having put out his eyes, ascended the throne. 

But the king of W^day, having received this unfavourable neu’s, once 
more returned to Bagirmi, vanquished 'Othmdn in a battle fought at 
Jkloitd, drove him out of the country, and reinstated his brother upon 
the throne. But as soon as Sabun had turned his back, 'Othmdn 
appeared once more, diowmed his brother in the river, and again 
usurped the soveieign powmr Howmver, he was not destined to enjOy 
his prize for a long time m tranquillity, for, a quarrel having broken 
out between him and the facha (^the same person wdio had been on bad 
terms with his father), this man, of the name of Ruwmli, who by his 
personal character greatly enhanced the powmr and influence originally' 
united vuth his authority’, and who was supported by' a strong partyq 
depnved the sultan of hio dnmmion, and, having driven him out of the 
country, invested with supreme authority a y'ounger brother of his, 
called el Hdj, who, in order to distinguish him from the former sultan 
of that name, we may call Haj 11 . 'Qthman, having fled from Bugomin, 
his usual place of refuge, to Gulf6, the K6tokO towm on the west side of 
the Sharf, where he wms collecting a force, the facha maiched against 
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hsm and vanquished him. 'Othman, however, having implored the 
assistance of the sheikh el Kanemi, and heing assisted by the Shfiwa 
of Bornu, succeeded in collecting another army, with which he once 
more returned, but vas agam beaten in a battle fought at Sh^wi. He, 
howe\er, succeeded in crossing the river by a stratagem, and sought 
refuge vath ‘Amandk, that might}’- chief of the Dighana ShUwa well 
knovn from Major Denham’s adventuies, but being pursued by his 
ad\crsar}’, he saw no other way of escape open to him than to throw 
hiirsclf into the arms of his former enemy, the king of \Y 5 .ddy, and, in 
order to obtain his assistance, he found himself compelled to stipulate, 
and to confirm by an oath sworn on the Kuran, that he and his succes- 
sors should pa}^ a considerable tribute to the prince of Wdday This 
tribute, to be paid every third year, consists of a hundred ordinary male 
slaves, thirty handsome female slaves, one hundred horses, and a 
thousand shirts or kholgdn, called by the Wdday people “ derketd/* 
besides ten female slaves, four horses, and forty shirts to Zerma or 
J^rma, -who is the inspector of this province. 

Ha\irg obtained protection in consequence of this treaty, which 
rendered Bagirmi as much a tributary province of WldSy as it had 
been, in more ancient times, of Bdrnu, 'Othmdn returned to his country, 
and succeeded at length m crushing his powerful and hitherto suc- 
cessful rival, vliom he defeated in two battles, — the one fought near 
K6koch6, on the Bdchik^m, the other near the village of Asu, on 
the banks of the river Shdri. The fdcha, having sought and found 
refuge m Logon birni, fought one more battle with 'Othman near a 
place called Dmdor, where a great many of the people of Waday who 
V. ere vitli him are said to have fallen. But the inhabitants of Logon, 
fearing that Rmieli would not be able to fight his quarrel out, and that 
they themselves might afterwards suffer for having given him protection, 
thought it more prudent lo deliver him into the hands of his enemy, 
and succeeded in doing so by stratagem This ambitious man is stated 
to have died 111 Waday, 'Othman having delivered him to Sabiin. 

The restless prince of Baginiii obtained a little tranquillity as long as 
Sabdn lived, but Yusuf, who succeeded the latter, dissatisfied with 
him, put forth another pretender, of the name of Janfulme, and 'Othman 
had scarcely succeeded in overcoming this enemy, which he did without 
much trouble, when he had to fight in another quarter. For Mohammed 
el Kanemi, the sheikh of Bornu (who had assisted him to reascend the 
throne with the sole object of regaining the ancient supremacy which 
Bornu had exercised over Bagirmi), when he became aware that he had 
not attained his object, commenced open hostilities against him, which 
gave rise to a struggle carried on for a number of years with equal 
success on either side, but without any great result, except the ruin of 
the provinces near their respective frontiers. The sheikh of Bornu, 
beset at the time by other difficulties, and seeing that he should be 
unable by himself to crush the power of Bagirmi, is then said to have 
called m the aid of Yi'isuf Basha, of Tnpoli, who in the year 1818 sent 
Mi'istaU el Ahmar, at that time sultan of Fezz^n, together with Mukni 
and the sheikh el Barud, to his assistance, who, laying waste the whole 
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north-westcra pare of Bagirmi, and destro3nng its most considerable 
places, Babdli}a and Gaivi, carried avva}.’ a great number of slaves, 
among whom was Agid Aldsa, one of my principal informants in all 
that relates to Bag*rmi. 

This happened about the time of Captain L^’on’s expedition. At a 
later period IMukni returned once more with ‘Abd el Jelil, the celebrated 
chief of the WeUd Slimdn, who had accompanied the former expedition 
in a rather subordinate character; but, having quarrelled with this 
distinguished chieftain, who discountenanced jMukni’s intention of 
overrunning the country of B6mu, he himself returned home, sending 
in his stead Hij Ibrahim, who plundered and ransacked the town of 
j\Ioit6, and earned its inhabitants into slavery, while ‘Abd el Jelil did the 
same with Kanem Then followed, m the 5^ear 1S24, the second battle 
of Ngala, of which Major Denham has given an account in his Narrative. 
However, notwithstanding his partial success, the sheikh of Bornu was 
not able to reduce entirely the inhabitants of Bagirmi, w^ho, although not 
so numerous, and much inferior to their neighbours in horsemanship, 
are certainly superior to them in courage 

There was still another quarter from whence Bagirmi was threatened 
during the restless reign of *Othman, namely that of the Ftilbe or 
Fellata, who, following their instinctive principle of perpetually extend- 
ing their dominion and sway, made an inroad also into Bagirmi about 
thirty years ago , but they were driven back, and revenge w’as taken by 
a successful expedition being made by the Bagirmaye against Bdgo, 
one of the principal Ftilbe settlements to the east of Wd,ndaU or 
Mdndar^, which I have mentioned on m3’ journey to Adamaw’a and the 
expedition to Miisgu, In the meantime, while the country suffered 
severely from this unmterrupted course of external and internal w^arfare, 
'Othmdii seems to have made an attempt to enter into communication 
with Kdnem, probably in order to open a road to the coast by the 
assistance of the Weldd Slimdn, or, as they are called here, Minne- 
minne, w’ho, by a sudden change of circumstances, had been obliged to 
seek refuge in those very border-districts of Negroland wuth wdiich 
their chief *Abd el Jelil had become acquainted in the course of his 
former slave-hunting expeditions. 

Altogether ‘Othmdn BUgoman appears to have been a violent despot, 
who did not scruple to plunder either strangers or his own people ; 
and he cared so little about any laws, human or divine, that it is 
credibly asserted that he married his own daughter.* But he appears 
to have been an energetic man, and at times even generous and liberal. 
He died in the last month of the 3^ear 1260, or about the end of the 
year 1S44 of our era, and w’as succeeded by his eldest son, 'Abd el 
Kader, the present ruler of Bagirmi, who had been on bad terms wuth 
his fatlier during his lifetime, and in consequence had spent several 
years in GUrin, at that time the capital of Adamdwa. 

This prince had a nanow escape from a great danger in the first 

* According to others he married also his sister, It seems that some 
attribute similar crimes to his father. 
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month of Ins reign, when Mohammed Saleh, the ruler of Waday, 
advanced wnth his army tow’ards the west, so that 'Abd el Kader thought 
it best to leave his capital, carrying with him all his people and riches, 
and to withdraw tow’ards Mdnkhfa, where he is said to have prepared 
for battle, taking up his position behind the river, and placing all the 
boats on his wings But the Sultan of W^day, seeing that he occupied 
a strong position, sent him rvord that he would do him no harm as long 
rs he preserved the allegiance conjBrmed by the oath of his father, and 
he really does not seem to have done any damage to the people of 
Baglnni, with the exception of depriving them of their dress, the 
common black shirt, of which the people of Wad^y are very jealous, as 
they themselves are not acquainted with the art of dyeing 

This danger hawng passed by, 'Abd el K^der, who is described to 
me, by all those w^ho have had opportunities of closer intercourse with 
him, as being a person of sound judgment, and who likes to do justice, 
though it may be true he is not very liberal, thought it best to keep on 
good terms also with his ivestem neighbours the Kaniin , and liis 
fnendly relations wuth the present ruler of that country were facilitated 
by the curcumstance that his mother was an aunt of the sheikh 'Om^. 
The Bagirmi people at least assert that it is more on account of this 
relationship, than from fear, or a feeling of weakness, that their ruler 
has consented to a sort of tribute to be paid to Bdrnu, which consists 
of a hundred slaves annually. 

Having thus obtained peace v\itli both his neighbours, 'Abd el Kader 
has employed his reign in strengthening himself on that side which 
alone remained open to him, viz., the south side, towards the pagan 
countries ,* and he has successfully extended his dominion, remaining 
in the field personally for several months every year. He has thus 
subdued a great many pagan chiefs, on whom he levies a fixed tribute, 
— a thing said to have been unknown before his time. Of course this 
tribute consists almost entirely in slaves, which the pagan chiefs in 
general can only procure by waging war with their neighbours, and 
slaves are therefore almost the only iiches of the sultan, but by this 
means he is able to procure what he is most m need of, namely, horses 
and muskets, besides articles of luxury. 

It IS only with a strong feeling of suppressed indignation that the 
people of Bagirmi bear the sort of dependence m which they are placed 
with regard to their neighbours on either side ; and there is no doubt 
that, if they are allowed to recruit their strength [although the tribute 
which they have to pay to Wadiy bears heavily upon them), they will 
make use of the first opportunity that offers to throw off the yoke 

Ko doubt the central position of Bagirmi, as regards political inde- 
pendence, IS not very favourable, but the country has the great advan- 
tage of being bordered on the west side by a mighty river, which, while 
it forms a natural barrier against the western neighbour, may serve at 
the same time as a safe retreat in case of an attack from the powerful 
kingdom on the east side . and it has proved so repeatedly, for Bagirmi 
m many places extends westward beyond that river. This is the only 
advantage which the country at present derives from the great bounty 
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which nature has bestowed upon it,* viz., a river navigable during every 
season of the year, surrounding half the extent of' the coimtr}^, and 
sending through the middle of it a branch, the Bachikam, which is 
navigable during the greater part of the year, and might easily be made 
so all the year round. This branch, which approaches to within nine 
or ten miles of the capital, forms part of the southern provinces into 
an island. The great disadvantage of Bagi'rmi is, that there is no direct 
caravan-road to the northern coast, and that it is therefore dependent, 
for its supply of European and Arab manufactures, upon the limited 
importation by the circuitous road through Waday or Bornu; conse- 
quently the price of the merchandise is greatly enhanced, while the 
road, in case of hostilities with these latter kingdoms, is entirely 
interrupted. 

If we now take a general view of the country, we find that in its ’ 
present state it is inclosed wnthin very narrow limits, extending in its 
greatest length, from north "to south, to about two hundred and forty 
miles, while its breadth at the widest part scarcely exceeds 150 miles. 
Such a petty kingdom would be quite incapable of holding out against 
its two powerful neighbours if it were not for the resources drawn con- 
tinually from the pagan countries towards the south. 

This was the reason why the kingdom of the Bulala, or Leo’s Gaoga, 
rose to such immense power as soon as it had taken possession of 
Kdnem. The people of Bagirmi themselves in former times, evidently 
after the zenith of the Bornu kingdom had passed away, and when the 
weak dominion of devout but indolent kings succeeded to the dashing 
career of energetic and enterprising princes, provided themselves with 
what they wanted in this respect in a rather uncerernonious manner, by 
making constant predatory expeditions upon the caravan-road from 
Fezz^n to Bdrnu, and carrying away a great amount of property, ei^en 
a large supply of silver, — this being said to have been the source from 
whence the treasure which *Abd el Kerim SabUn, king of Wdda^^, found 
in Mis-ena was derived. In another direction they formerly extended 
their excursions into the Bdtta and Marghi countr}^ 

The whole country, as far as it constitutes Bagirmi Proper, forms a 
fiat level, wnth a very slight inclination towards the north, the general 
elevation of the country being about nine hundred and fifty feet above 
the level of the sea ; only in the northernmost part of the country, north 
from a line drawm through Moitd, there are detached hills or mountains, 
which constitute the water-parting between the Fittri and the Tsad, the 
two basins having no connection whatever with each other. But while 
Bagirmi Proper appears to be a rather flat country, the outlying provinces 
to the south-east seem to be rather mountainous, the mountains, par- 
ticularly the group called Gere, being so high that the cold is felt very 
severely, and hail or snow falls occasionally during the cold months. 
From the information of the natives, particularly when we take into 
consideration the description given of Beiel Kole, it would seem that 

I must observe, however, that boats of the Kaleama, or islanders of the 
southern part of the Tsad, sometimes carry com as far as Bugoman. 
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m that direction there are some \olcaiiic inountaius Towards the 
south also there must be considerable mountains which give rise to 
the three nvers, the Beiiuwe, the Shan, and the river of Logiin, and 
probably several more, but they must be at a great distance, and he 
entirely beyond the range of my information, How ever, I am sure that 
there is no idea of perpetual snow, or even snow remaining for any 
length of time, in this part of the continent , and there seems to be no 
necessity whatever for supposing such a thing, as the fall of rain near 
the equator is fully sufQcient to feed numbers of perennial sources, and 
to increase the volume of the nvers to such an extent as to annually 
overflow' the country in so astonishing a manner. The time of the 
inundation of those three rivers seems to coincide exactly, while wnth 
regard to the currents, that of the river of Logon appears to be the most 
rapid. 

The soil consists partly of lime ( “ aiie ’ ) and partly of sand (“ smaka ” ), 
and according!}' produces either Negro millet [PB7imseUwi^ “ chengo”) 
or' sorghum [“wa ’), wdiich two species of gram, UTth their different 
varieties, form the chief article of food not only of the people of Ba- 
girmi, but almost all over Negroland But besides this, a great deal of 
sesamum (“ karru ”), is cultivated, which branch of cultivation imparts 
quite a different aspect to this country, as w’ell as to many of the pagan 
countries, as numerous tribes seem to subsist chiefly upon this article. 
In many other districts of Bagirmi, beans ( mdngo ’ ) form one of the 
chief articles of food, but ground-nuts, or “ billi,” seem to be cultivated 
only to a very small extent. 

Wheat IS not cultivated at all, wnth the exception of a small patch 
in the interior of the capital, for the private use of the sultan Rice is 
not cultivated, but collected, in great quantities after the rams, in the 
forest, where it grows in the swamps and temporary ponds, indeed a 
good dish of rice, with plenty of butter and meat, forms one of the few 
culinary luxuries which I have observed in Bagirmi Another article 
of food in very general use, is afforded by several varieties of grass or 
Poa, identical, I think, with the Poa Abyssiiiica, here called "ch6nna ” 
by the black, and “ kreb ” by the red natives (I mean the Shflwa) The 
variety most common in Bagirmi is called and is not only eaten 

by the poor people, but even by the rich , indeed I myself am fully 
able to speak from experience concerning it, as, with the addition of a 
little rice, I subsisted on it almost entirely during my long stay in this 
country, and found iL very palatable when prepared with plenty of 
butter, or even boiled in milk Of course it is a light food, and, wdiile 
it does not cause indigestion, it does not satisfy the appetite for a long 
time, or impart much superfluous strength. As regards vegetables, 
molukhiya'(“gon§rmo,” Corcho7zus oliiorius) and deraba or bimiya 
(“gobalto” and gdddegir”) are mostly in use, besides the “gdngo,” 
the leaves of the monkey-bread-tree (“ktika’^J, and occasionally that 
of the hajilij (“janga”), which form the common palaver-sauce of the 
poor. Water-melons [''gSrlaka”*?) also are grown to some extent, and 
that sort of CuiAtrbita called mclopepo (** kurchi which I have men- 
tioned on a former occasion. Inside the capital a great many onions 
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(‘‘bassal’*) are cultuated, but not so much] for the use of the natives 
as of the strangers who Msit the place. 

Of articles of mdustr}^, cotton f" n3’ere ”) and indigo (‘^ ali'ni are 
grown to a sufficient extent to supply the wants of the natives , but 
both articles are chiefly cultivated by the Bdrnu people w’ho have im- 
migrated into this country 

The soil in general seems to be of a good quality , but, as I have 
said above, the country suffers greatly from drought, and ants and 
worms contribute in a large measure to frustrate the exertions of the 
husbandman Of the trees most common in the country", and most 
useful to mankind, I have principal^ to mention the tamarind-tree, or 
“drdeb,” called ‘‘mils” by the people of Baglrmi, — a tree as useful for 
its fruit, as it IS beautiful 011 account of its foliage The tamarind-fruit, 
in mj' opinion, constitutes the best and surest remedj' for a vanety of 
diseases, on account of its refreshing and cooling character Next in 
order is the deleb-palm, here called “kawe,” which is very common in 
several parts of the country, although far more so in the outlying 
provinces towards the south , the diim-palm (“ koldngo ”), which, 
although not so frequent, is nevertheless found in considerable numbers 
in many parts of the country; the h^jilij, or Balanites Mgyptiaca 
(“ janga ”), of w’hich not only the fnut is eaten, but the leaves also are 
used as vegetables, like those of the monkey^-bread-tree — the latter 
does not seem to be very frequent; the k6ma or Co?'nus (“kinia’), 
and the sy’camore (“blir). Many trees very common m Hdusa, such 
as the kadefia, or Basstai Parhi, and the dorowa (Park i a), are never 
seen here, at least not in those districts w’hicli I visited , but Croton 
figlinm (‘‘habb el meluk”) is frequent, and I myself took a supply of 
this pow’erful purgative with me on my return from this country. 

There are no mines Even the iron is brought from the exterior 
provinces, especially a place called Giirgara, distant from tw’enty to 
tw’enty-five miles from the river, wdiere the sandstone seems to contain 
a great deal of iron ore. Natron is brought from the Bahr el Ghazal. 

With regard to the special features of the country^ and the topo- 
graphy of the townis and \illagps, they will be described in a separate 
chapter; here I wnll only say that the entire population of the country 
seems scarcely to exceed a million and a half, and the w^hole military 
force, in the present reduced state of the kingdom, can hardly be more 
than 3,000 horse, and 10,000 foot, including the Shijw’a population, who 
surpass the black natives in breeding horses, w^hile the cavaliy of 
Wadly may be most correctly estimated at from 5,000 to 6,000, and 
that of Dar-Fiir at more than 10,000. The weapon most in use among 
them is the spear (‘'nyi'ga”), — the bow (“ka-kesfi”) and arrow 
(“kese being rare, not only wdth the inhabitants of Bagirmi Proper, 
but even wuth those of the pagan states to the south Scarcely a single 
person has a shield ; and they therefore use only the Kantin name for 
this arm, viz “ ngtoa ” Very few possess the more valuable coat of 
mail, or “ sffilug , ” and I scarcely observed a single firearm during my 
stay. But, on the other hand, almost all the pagan inhabitants of these 
regions are armed with that sort of weapon found in so many other 
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countries which we have touched on our journey, viz. the handbill, or, 
as the Kauuri call it, the “goliyo” (here called “ njiga,” the difference 
between the name of this weapon and that of the spear consisting in 
one single letter) Very few^ of the Bagirmi people are wealthy enough 
to purchase sw’ords (“ k^skara w^hich they are not able to manufac- 
ture themselves, and few even wear that sort of dagger (‘'kij^a”) on 
the left arm, which, in imitation of the Tuarek, has been introduced 
into a great part of Negroland. 

As for their physical features, I have already touched on this subject 
repeatedly I wull only say that they are a fine race of people, distinct 
from the Kandn, but intimately related, as their language shouts, to the 
tribe of the Euka and several other tribes to the east. Their language 
they themselves call “tar B^grimma.’" Their adoption of IsMm is very 
recent , and the greater part of them may, even at the present day, 
with more justice be called pagans than Mohammedans They possess 
very little learning, only a few natives, w^ho have performed the 
pilgrimage, being well versed in Arabic, such as Bu-Bakr Sadik, but 
not a single individual possesses any learning of a wnder range. This 
exists only among the FelUta, or foreigners from Wdddy The only 
industrial arts m w’hich they have made a little progress are those of 
dyeing and w^eaving, both of which they have also introduced into the 
kingdom of Wad^y, although in their own country a great deal of the 
weaving and dyeing is earned on by Kamiri people. Black tobes are 
worn by the men to a much greater extent than in Bdrnu, even the 
b(5lne or tilrkedi, which generally forms the only dress of the females, 
as well as the upper garment or “ debdalena,” being dyed black. Tight 
shirts, or tarklji, wdneh in Wad^y constitute the common female dress, 
are very rarely w’orn. 

The government of the country is an absolute monarchy, being not 
tempered, as it seems, by an anstocratical element, such as w’e have 
found in Bdrnu, nor even by such an assembly as we have met with 
in the H^usa states. The duties of the chief offices of state are, it 
appears, by no means distinctly defined, and are therefore left to the 
discretion or abuse of each official, as we have seen that the facha 
under the reign of 'Othm^n had assumed such a degree of power that 
he was capable of w^aging successful w^ar for a long time against the 
king himself 

The title of the king is “bdnga.” The office of the “fdcha'’ cor- 
responds exactly wuth that of the “ keghamma ” in Bdrnu. Then follows 
the office of the “ ngarinane,” or the minister of the royal household; 
then that of the " gheletma ” — a name which has originated in a corrup- 
tion of the title “ghaladima ” Next comes the "gar-moyenmange,” the 
governor^ of the open pasture-grounds and forests , after him the 
“milma,” whose office is said to have been introduced from Bdrnu, to 
vyhom ^cceed the gar-ngdde,” the gar-nginge,” the “zerraa,’' and 
the y kadamange,'’ the latter having originally the tutorship of the sons 
of the king But besides these, the captains, or " barma,” and the 
governors of the principal places, possess considerable power; and 
among the latter, especially the elifa Moitd, or governor of Moitd, while 
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the officer of the water also, or elifa bd, exer cites a ^-reat deal of 
authont}'. Of these courtiers, the following have the prwilege of using 
a carpet to sit upon — the facha, the barma, the gheletma, the milma, 
the gar-moj’enm^nge, the bang Busu, bang Dam, elifa Ivloito, and elifa 
bd. We have seen that the sultan, during his absence from the capital, 
had made one of the meanest of his courtiers, the kadaminge, his 
lieutenant-governor. 

The mother of the sultan, or the kun-binga,” is greatly respected, but 
without possessing such paramount authority as we have seen to have 
been the case with the “ mlgira ' m Bomu, and as we shall fi.nd exer- 
cised by the moma in Waday. The claimant to the throne, who bears 
here the same title as in Burnu, \iz chiruma, enjoys a certain degree ot 
influence, the limits of u'hich are not circumscribed, but depend upon 
his natural qualifications. 

Although the sultan has here so different a title from that of the 
king of Bdrnu, nevertheless the princesses bear the same title as those 
of Bomu, VIZ. “meram,” a name w^hich has even extended into the 
country of \^’aday. 

As for the tribute which the king levies, and w^hich is called '* haden- 
bdnga,” the circumstances connected wuth my sta}’ in the country did 
not allow' me to arrive at a definite conclusion v itli regwd to its amount ; 
and I can only make a few* general remarks upon it The tribute levied 
upon the Mohammedan inhabitants of Baglrmi Proper consists prin- 
cipally in two different kinds, mz. in corn and cotton stnps. Tl:e 
tribute in corn, which corresponds to the tsid.ram ninbe in Bdrnu and 
the kfirdi-n-kassa in Hausa, is here called mutten-bdrga, or, as it is 
generally pronounced, mdtten-banki, while the tribute in cotton strips 
bears the name “ farda-n-bdnga.” But many places have to deliver 
also a tribute in butter, although the Shdw'a, or, as they are here called, 
Shiwa (the native Arabs), are the principal purveyors of this article to 
the court 

The Shiwa of Bagirmi belong principally to the following tribes — 
Silamit, Beni Hassan, WeMd Mtlsa (a very w^arlike tnbe), Vv’elad *Ali, 
the Deghaghera, — w^ho live scattered over the whole counfiy, but 
occupy some villages almost exclusively for themselves The principal 
tribute which these Arabs have to pay consists of cattle, and is called 
" j'engal , ” it is very considerable. But w^hether these Arabs of Bagirmi, 
like those settled in Bdrnu, have also to deUver to the king all the male 
horses, I am not quite sure ; however, I think that is the case 

The most considerable tribute, however, w'liich the sultan levies con- 
sists of slaves, which the tributary pagan provinces have to pay to him, 
— especially the chiefs of Miltii, Dam, Sdmray, and all the others 
of whose territories and powder W'e obtain some information from the 
itineraries I have collected This tribute of slaves constitutes the 
strength and riches of the king of Bagirmi, W’ho is ahvays endeavounng 
to extend his sway over the neighbouring pagan tribes. 

The natives of Bagirmi are compelled to show to their sovereign a 
considerable degree of servile reverence ; and when they approach him 
they are obliged not only to be bareheaded, but also to draw^ their 
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Srli.rts from the left shoulder, and to sprinkle dust on their heads But 
they are not in general oppressed, and a far gi eater hbeity of speech 
xs allowed than m many European states 


CHAPTER VH 

HOME-JOURNEY TO KUKAWA. — DEATH OF MR OVERWEG. 

Tuesday, Ai{g lo — Although I had once cherished the idea of 
penetrating towards the upper course of the Kile, I was glad when I 
turned my face westward, as I had since convinced mj^self that such an 
enterprise was not possible under the present circumstances. I had 
been so mrny times deceived by the promise of my final departure, 
that when in the morning of that day a messenger from the zerma 
arrived vith the new's that I might get ready my luggage, I did not 
believe him, and would not stir till Z6rma himself made his appearance 
and confirmed the news, assuring me that I should find the letter of the 
sultan, with regard to my security on a future visit, wnth Maina Sabfin. 

In consequence I ordered my servants to get my luggage ready, but 
before I started I received a visit from a large number of courtiers, with 
an agid at their head, in order to bid me farew^ell, and also to entreat 
me lor the last time to sell to the sultan my fine "ken-sessar^ndi” 
(horse) But tins I \vas obliged to refuse, stating that I wanted my 
horse for mysell, and that I had not come to their country as a merchant, 
but as a messenger It had ahvays been a subject of great annoyance 
to them that I refused to sell my horse, as all the people w'ho visit this 
country from the other side of Bdrnu are m the habit of bringing horses 
with them expressly for sale They revenged themselves, therefore, 
by giving me another nickname, as an ambitious and overbearing 
man,— " d^rbaki ngulo.” But I would not have parted with the 
companion of my toils and dangers for all the treasures in the world, 
although it had its faults, and was certainly not then in the best 
condition. I had some foreboding that it might still be a useful com- 
panion on many an excursion ; and it was in reality still to carry me for 
more than two years, and w^as to excite the envy both of my friends and 
enemies in Timbuktu as it had done here. 

Having received the letter of the sultan, with the contents of which 
I could not but express myself highly satisfied, I set fairly out on 
my journey , and my heart bounded wuth delight when, gaining the 
western gate, I entered the open country, and once more found myself 
at liberty. 

^ The whole countiy w’as adorned wnth the most beautiful verdure, the 
richest pasture-grounds and fine corn-fields alternately succeeding each 
other , but as lor the crop, the height which it had attained in the 
different fields \aried greatly, — it being in one field as high as five feet, 
and the seed just coming out, while in another field, close by, the 
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young crop was onlj" shooting out of the groaiid This uas in con- 
sequence of no ra:n having fallen in the beginning of the season for 
nearly a month, a circumstance which had deterred many people from 
confidnig their seed to the ground. Further on, there was much 
cultivation of beans. 

Having now no necessit}^ for laying down the path, with which I was 
sufficiently acquainted, I could surrender myself entirely to the general 
impression of the landscape, the whole aspect of the country being 
greatly changed. Bej'ond the Fcllata \’illage which I have mentioned 
on my outward journey, we had to cross an extensive sheet of w^ater, 
and the ground w^as often verj’ difficult to pass with my camel ; so that 
we were full of anxiety with regard to the sw’ampy country of Logdn. 
Indeed the people who met us on the road did not fail to w’arn us that 
this was not the right animal for this season of the year , and there is 
no doubt that pack-oxen, on account of their sure-footedness, have a 
great advantage in travelling during this part of the year, though they 
are difficult to get across the rivers. 

We arrived at the well-knowm village of BakadS just in time to 
escape a heavy tempest, which continued wdth slight interruption the 
whole of the afternoon ; but not finding my former host at home, I took 
possession of his hut on my own responsibility, and I afterwards 
calmed the anger of my good old friend, whose hospitality was so often 
claimed by all the passers-by on this great high road, by presenting 
him with two fine white shirts* In fact I sympathised with him very 
heartily, seeing that the w’hole host of people w’ho had attached them- 
selves to my troop importuned him for shelter during our stay here the 
following day, although I might have expected that he would have 
extended his hospitality to myself for a day” longer, as we were to part 
for ever, and as it w’as against wush that I w^as dela3^ed here But 
such is the character of the Bagirmi people m their present reduced 
political and moral condition. 

My companions were not yet quite ready It rained the greater part 
of the following night , I had some trouble in making my people stir 
in the morning, and w^as really obliged to employ force in order to get 
our troop once more m motion. A European can form no idea how 
the energ}" of a traveller is paralj^sed in these regions by the laziness 
of the natu es 

At length we w'ere on our road, and after a moderate march took up 
our quarters in Kdlle-kolle The quantity ot rain which had fallen 
gave the country- a very rich and exuberant appearance Everywhere 
on the fields the long black worm called “ hahvesi,” which causes so 
much damage to the crops, w^as seen in extraordinary numbers It W'as 
scarcely possible to recognise the villages, the whole appearance of 
which, from every side, w e had been well acquainted wdth during the 
dry season, the tall crops now concealing the cottages entirely from 
view. The following day w^e reached K6koroch6, having fortunately 
crossed a very difficult bog without any accident. The wffiole forest- 
region, which did not contain a drop of water on my out-joumey, was 
now converted into a continuous line of swamps ; and the whole 
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surface was thickly covered with verdure. It is during; this season 
that the ShOwa Arabs form here their temporary encampments 

In Kdkoroche also we had another day’s delay, till the messenger 
of the sultan arrived who was to protect me against any further intrigues 
of the ferrymen, whom I regarded with more suspicion than any 
policeman or constable in Europe Meanwhile also the wife of Grema 
'Abdd, who all this time had been staying with her father-in-law in 
Mustafaji, joined us, and all further delay seemed to be at an end 
Certainly such a \isit of a married wminan to her father’s house cannot 
but contribute to give to Europeans a higher opinion of African 
domestic life Indeed people m Europe have little conception how 
cheeifully man and wife in these regions live together, and it was 
this amiable feature in his character which reconciled me in some 
degree to my companion, w^hom in other respects I greatly disliked 

Friday^ Aug, 13. — There had been a great deal of ram in the 
afternoon of the preceding day; and a heavy shower which came on 
m the morning, and lasted fully two hours, delayed our depaiture con- 
siderably The distance w’hich separated us from the river was not 
great; but the latter part of the journey was so bad that my camel 
threw off Its load no less than six times, so that my servants were 
almost m despair, and did not join me till seveial hours after my 
arrival m die town of Asu, and when I had made myself already 
comfortable in an excellent hut, built of clay, neatly polished, but from 
wdiich I felt sorry to have driven aivay two spinsters, who had been its 
tenants 

Having rested awhile, I w^ent to obtain a sight of the river Its mag- 
nitude had already surprised me, when I first saw it on coming from 
Logon, and it had delighted me as often as I looked down upon it from 
the village of Mel6, but it was now greatly increased in size, forming 
abroad sheet of water noteless than one thousand yards across, and 
dotted with several little islands, while the high and gradually-shelving 
shore on this side w’^as clothed with nch crops of Egyptian corn or masr 
{Zed Jkidis). Several small canoes, or rather boats, w^ere lying on the 
shore; but I looked in vain for one large enough to carry my camel, as 
I w’as really afraid to trust it to the stream. However, I was glad to 
observe that the current was not veiy strong; and it did not seem to 
me to flow faster than from about two and a half to three English miles 
an hour. Unfortunately, to-day also the weather was very wet, so that 
strolling about was not so pleasant as it would otherwise have been 

Asu was formerly a walled town; but the walls at present exhibit 
the same signs of decay which characterise the whole country. How- 
ever, the inhabitants, to whom the ferry is a constant source of profit 
seemed to be tolerably at their ease. It is this village [which foimerly 
appears to have been of much greater importance) after which the river 
is sometimes called the river <2/*Asu; but it ought never to be called 

the river Asa Here also there is an officer or inspector of the ferry 

with the title of kashella,* the same as in the village of MelA ^ 

* Kashella is properly a Bornu title; but it is in general use in these 

places along the western frontier. 
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Saiin’day\ Aug 14. — Wc had first to fohov’ the bank of sir jam 

for a little more thm a m.le lower down, ri crJer to reach the fat san:lv 
beach which I have mentioned above At length, after a good deal of 
delay, the boats were brought, and the passage began Orr horse^ 
went first, three or four swimming alongside each boat, but it was a 
difficult affair for the men who were sitting in the beats to manage 
them, and notwithstanding all cxeruors, and all the cnes of those 
who were standing on the bank, several of them w^ere w^ashed away 
from the boats, and rarnerl a considerable distance do»vn the river by 
the current ■ one, a fine black horse, was drowmed. It w’as the very 
latest penod w'hen the n\er is paszahle lor horses, for during the whole 
of the month of September, the people assured me that the passage 
w'as never attempted I myself succeeded in crosaiog the river, witli 
my horse and luggage, witnout an\ acc'dent, and havmg fired a shot, 
in order to express my sati'^factioii at leaving safely escaped from the 
hands of the superstitious Bagirmi people, I pursued my mr'rch without 
delay, for I was afraid of exposing my horse to the pernicious stings cf 
the ‘'tsetse fly. which, as I have obser\’ed before, proves extremely 
dangerous to the animal, but which fortunately infests only the V'ery 
banks of this river, for I have obsen’cd it nowhere else. It is a large 
yellow species 

I had now’ entered again upon the territory of my fnend Ydsut the 
prince of Logon, and could, w^thoit an}’ danger of molestation, freely 
mo\’e about The v/eather ’vas \ery wet , and I h’ice took refuge 111 
small villages, which w ere situated in the midst of rich corn-ficlds, 111 
order to escape a heavy shower The v hole dislnct is called r^IuhorO, 
and comprises, besides se\ eral vJlages of logede Logon, or people of 
Logon, ten hamlets of ShOwa, m one of wh..cli we took up our quarters. 
These Shirwa, however, are net d stingi lirhed for hospitality , and it 
required a great deal of negotirticn before I w’as allov\ed to make 
Inj’self comfortable in one of these huts, vchich are very spacious indeed 
for these countries, being Irom fifty to sixty feet m diameter they have 
besides a very remarkable peculiarity, being furnished with a large 
bedroom, if I may saj’ so, wdiich occup.es the middle of the hut, and 
consists of a room raised about t^mee led from the ground, tw’enty feet 
long by six to eight feet wnde, and the same iii height, separated into 
several compartments, and encompassed all round wnth mattings of 
latticcw’ork made of fine reeds, m vchicli branch of industry, as I have 
before obsened, the people of Logrjn are ver\’ clever The matting is 
of dark colour, but upon my inquiring how "they dyed it, I vras not a 
little surpnsed to bear that it is done by dipping^it into the black argil- 
laceous soil In this secluded room, which is called “ghiirAra” these 
people protect themselves against the innumerable swarms of mos- 
quitoes w’hich infest these low’ swampy regions during the night. 

Of course, I could not have anj’ pretensions to this distinguished 
place, which is reserved for the dilfercnt members of the family , and 
I took my station upon a raised platform of clay at the side of the 
entrance, where I w’as a little annoj^ed by the mosquitoes, although, 
the door having been shut at an earty hour, and some cattle inside the 
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hut attracting the attentio'i of this cruel insect in a stronger degree, the 
numbers were supportable In other respects I \vas well treated, 
the landlord benig a wealtn}" man, of the name of Adim, and his wife 
being even a princess cr mdrana of Logon , she was a talkative and 
cheerful person They regaled me Uith a small pancake soon after 
my arrival, and a cish of nee and milk in the evening It was extremely 
interesting to vatne*:? the sngular kind of luing of these people, and 
to hear them talk their peculiar style of Arabic, which has not yet lost 
that profusion of vowels nhich originally characterised this language, 
but Its purity has been greatly impaired by other peculiarities. They 
have some remarkable customs which connect them with their brethren 
in the East. — especially the law of retaliation, or e’ dliiye,^ and the 
znfibulaito of the young girls. These Arabs belong to the large tribe 
of the Sdlamat. 

Sunday^ Aug 15 — ^Aiter a march of about eight miles, through a 
coiuitr}’ partly cultivated v'lth Negro millet, partly forming an extensive 
swampy plain, we reached the river of Logon On account of the 
great r.sr^g of the river, we had been obliged to follow, this time, an 
entirely dilTerent path from the one we had pursued on our outward 
journe}’ The sceiier}’ was greatly changed , and the little hollow 
which w-e had formerly crossed close behind our landing-place had now 
become a navigable branch of the nver, on W’hich several boats of con- 
siderable size were seen plying to and fro The whole river now 
presented a very extensive sheet of w’ater, unbroken bj’’ any sandbanks 
or islands, which while it certainly was exceeded m breadth by the 
nver Slidrf, surpassed it in its turn m swuftness, the current being 
evidently more than three and a half miles an hour 

The town of Logon with its palm-trees, of three different varieties, 
tow enng over the clay walls, invited me to its hospitable quarters , and 
as I V as extremely pnxious to reach Kdkaw^a without any further delay, 
I immediately crossed over [after having made a small sketch), m order 
that I might be able to pursue my journey the following day, but upon 
paying a wsit to the keghamma, I had great difficulty in persuading him 
to allow me to proceed, and at first he peremptonly refused to comply 
with m3’ wnsh, sa3’ing that it w’-ould be dishonourable for his master to 
allow me to leave him cmpt3’-handed But I chose rather to forego the 
opportunity of taking final leave of the prince Yusuf, although I could 
not but feel sorry at not being able to w’ait till m3 hotspitable host had 
prepared a few tobes for me, as specimens of the native manufacture. 

It rained during the night and the following morning, and we had a 
difficult march through the deep swampy grounds of Logdn , but we 
proceeded onwards till three o'clock in the afternoon, w’hen we made a 

* With regard to this custom, Burkhardt’s information (“Travels in 
Nubia,’’ and ed , Appendix 1, p 434) is very correct, but in general his 
informq^on respecting the countries on the east side of the Tsad is marred 
with mistakes, not only with regard to the g'ograph}^, but even the ethnology 
of these quarters, as he always confounds native and Arab tribes. 
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halt about three-quarters of a mile bej^ond Clluf, or Hiilluf, the town 
before mentioned, the mni;ic arts of whose people frightened my com- 
panions also this time, and prevented them from seeking shelter there 
Howe\er, even in the Milage where we stopped we v. ere badly received 
at first , and it w^as only by force that my companions could procure 
quarters, till I succeeded gradually" in opening fnendly relations w ith 
the man who had become my host so much against his w’lll. I even, 
vMth the aid of a few^ of the large beads called nejiim, succeeded in 
buying fowls, milk, and com, so that w^e w-ere pretty much at our ease 
The neighbourhood is said to be greatly infested with thie\es , and we 
therefore took all necessary precautions. 

The following day I made Afade, passing by Kala, where I w’as sur- 
prised to find the sw'amp at present of much smaller dimensions than 
on my former joarnej-', although the season W’as so far ad\a’iced This 
IS a very remarkable phenomenon, which receives its explanation from 
the circumstance that these swamps are fed by the inundations of the 
river, w’hich, notwithstanding the rainy season, continue to recede till the 
river is again full, and once more inundates th;e country, in the month 
of September The latter part of the road to Afade was very swampy, 
almost the whole of that bleak kabe tract being under water Here my 
companions endeavoured by all sorts of intr.gues to detain me for a 
day or tw’o , but notwithstanding the hospitable treatment which I 
recened from the governor of the place, I was too anxious to reach 
Ktikaua, and, oraenng my servants to follow me as speedily as 
possible, I pursued my march the following morning without delay. 
But the roads were excessively bad, and w’e were obliged to take quite 
a different direction from the one by which w’e came, following a more 
northerly one in order to avoid the impassable sw^amps of the town of 
Ren, and the very difficult road of Xgala 

Having passed several larger or smaller \illages, and innumerable 
sw amps, w’e halted for the night, after a march of eleven hours, m a 
village inhabited by Shuw’a and Fellata, and called W^ngara, a name 
which IS rather remarkable ; but it required a long negotiation in order 
to obtain quarters, as these people, who rely upon the strongholds 
afforded them by the sw’ampy neighbourhood of the lake, are of a very 
independent character But having once made their acquaintance, we 
were hospitably treated The billama of the Milage was a Tjmjurawi, 
who had emigrated to this place from Mondo; but he did not under- 
stand the peculiar idiom of his tribe. 

During my next day's march, I led rather an amphibious life, being 
almost as much m the w’ater as on the dry ground, for, besides being 
drenched by a hea\y rain, w’hicli lasted the greater part of the day, 
I had to pass three considerable rivulets without the aid of a boat, and 
had twice to strip m^’self and swim my horse across, tying clothes and 
saddle on my head The first nvulet w-e had to cross w'as the Mdlu, 
about seven hundred yards beyond the small towm called Leg^ri, which 
belongs to Kashella Belal ; the second was probably the Mbulti, and 
identical wnth the nver called Gumbalaram by Major Denham, beyond 
the village of D^gala, which lies on a small eminence. At the Mdlu 
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\\c had enjoj’ed the assistance of the inhabitants of Legari ; but here I 
and mj" mahem, with whom I had vigorousl}^ pushed on in advance, 
were left to our o;vn resouices, and the strong current of the rivulet, 
which was encompassed by steep banks about eight feet high, frightened 
my comipanion not a little, till I stripped first, and, relying upon my 
experience as a swimmer, led the uay. While endeavouring to cross 
over, we were fortunate enough to meet with a fisheiman, who was 
floating about the river on a simple yoke of large gourds, such as I have 
described on a former occasion , and with his assistance we succeeded 
in getting our horses and clothes across without any accident. While 
engaged in this arduous business, w'e were joined by Grema *Abdu, 
who, seeing that I was obstinate, and ashamed at not arriving in the 
capital together with us, had at length left his wife and slaves behind, 
and endeavoured to keep up with us We then continued our inarch 
through this swampy countn", the ram falling in torrents, and near the 
Yillaae Hokkum reached the thurd rivulet, which however, notwith- 
standing Its rapidity, we were able to cross without dismounting, the 
water just reaching up to our saddles 

At length we left behind us the black argillaceous soil which consti- 
tutes the whole of this alluvial plain, and which at the present season 
w’as converted into one continuous sw'amp, fine sandy soil succeeding 
to it near the village of Guj^n, so that from thence w^e pursued our 
march more cheerfully, and having taken a small luncheon m the village 
Debuw’a, we did not halt until we reached the village of Bogheowa, 
situated about a mile N E. fiom Yedi Here we w^ere w^ell lodged and 
hospitably treated, and were busy till late at night drying our wet 
clothes. 

F)iday\ Aug, 2o — We had now only one long day’s march to 
Kiikaw’a, and, reaching the town of Ngornu after six hours’ ride, I had 
great trouble in dragging on my horsemen, who being quite exhausted, 
wanted to make themselves comfortable with their friends, for the Bdrnu 
men of the present day are not accustomed to much fatigue. Indeed 
both my companions were so utterly prostrated, m mind and body, 
that, strange to say, they lost their road close to the capital, although 
certainly the high corn-fields gave the country a totally different appear- 
ance The great pond of Kaine was now larger than I had ever seen 
it, and flooded the path to a great extent. 

Having sent on a man in advance, in order to announce my arrival to 
the vizier and Mr Overw^eg, I made a short halt near one of the many 
pools of stagnant water ; and we were just about to remount w^hen my 
friend came galloping up. We w^ere both extremely glad to see each 
other again, having been separated from one another longer than on 
any former occasion ; and they had received in Kiikawa very alarming 
news about my reception in Bagirmi. Mr. Ovenveg had made, mean- 
while, a very interesting trip into the south-w^estern mountainous 
districts of Bdrnu, he had returned from thence about two months 
previously , and I was surprised to find that, notwithstanding the long 
repose w^hich he had enjoyed, he looked more weak and exhausted 
than I had ever seen him. But he informed me that since his return he 
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had been verjr ailing, and that even at present he did not feci qaite 
recovered. He gave me a very lively and encovrrgng description of 
the means which had been placed at my disposal, and with the most 
spirited projects for the future v e entered the town Here I once more 
found myself in my old quarters, w illi luxuries at my command which 
during the last six months had become almost strange to me,— such as 
coffee with sugar, and tea uitti milk and sugar. 

It was very fortunate that I had not arrived half a day later , for the 
caravan as well as the courier had gone, and not less than four days 
had passed since the departure of the latter, so that the people declared 
that it tvas not possible to send my letters after him But the nzier, 
upon w^hom I called early the next mnrnmg, and who receu ed me w’ltli 
great kindness, gave me three horsemen, who, he said, w'ould overtake 
the courier, and as I had fortunately answered my letters and de- 
spatches in Bagirmi, I had only to make up my parcel but the hoi semen 
did not overtake the courier till he had got forty miles beyond Ng^gimi, 
in the very heart of the desert. My servants did not arnve until the 
evening of the following day , and they w^ere in rather a soriy plight, 
having had great difficulty with my camel and luggage 

Mo7iday^ Aug. 23. — had a very important private audience 
wdth the sheikh, w’hen, after the usual compliments were passed, I 
endeavoured to give him a clear description of the present relations of 
the expedition, for, w’hen he expressed his wish that I might be ap- 
pointed by Her Majesty as a consul, I declared to him that that could 
not be, but that it w'as my business to explore unknowm countnes, to 
open intercourse W'lth them, and after\^a,rus to return to my native 
country, that it w^as the most ardent desire of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to enter into the most friendly relations with Bdrnu, but that our 
scientific mission extended far beyond that country And I further 
explained to him that Government, m their last despatches, had expressed 
their wish that if w’e should ascertain the impossibility of penetrating 
m a southerly or easterly direction, w’e might turn westw’ard and 
endeavour to reach Timbuktu. 

This statement seemed to gratify him extremely, as he w-as afraid 
of nothing more than that w’e might go to Waday, and enter into fnendly 
relations wnth the sultan of that country. It is from this point of view 
that I am quite sure that the vizier at least had done nothing to ensure 
me a good reception in Bagirmi, if not the contrarj^ However, the 
sultan declared that, as he w’as greatly pleased at our desire to try our 
fortune in a w^esterly direction, he should not prevent us, even if w’e 
w^anted to go to WadSy, as it w’as stipulated expressly in the treaty 
that Her Britannic Majesty’s subjects might go w’herever they pleased, 
— although it was not until a few days later that he actually signed the 
treaty, after numerous delays and evasions. I, however, expressed my 
wish that, before we left the country, circumstances might allow us to 
complete the survey and exploration of the Ts^d, wdiich w'as both our 
own wish and that of the British Government Our addresses and our 
presents having been received with equal affability, we took a hearty 
leave, and returned home. On the last day of August the sultan signed 
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the treaty, expressing moreo\er the hope that, if merchants should 
actually Msit the country m quest of other merchandise than slaves, the 
slave-trade might he gradually abolished 

I was now enabled to arrange all our monej?- matters, which were in 
a veiy confused and desperate state, fer, besides the large debt due 
to the merchant Aloiiammed e’ Sfahsi, we were indebted to the vizier 
alone for 500 Spanish dollars. Not being able to satisfy all orr cre- 
ditors with ready money, there having been sent only 1,050 dollars in 
cash, I arranged with the merchant, giving him 200 dollars in cash, and 
a bill for 1,500 dollars on Fezzdn, while I paid all the smaller debts, as 
well as that of the vizier Indeed w^e might now have been able to 
achieie a great deal, if it had been our destiny to remain together — for 
in the beginning almost all our efforts were paral3"sed by the smallness 
of our means, which did not allow us to undertake anj'thing on a large 
scale ; but it w^as our destinj", that, when sufficient supplies had arrived, 
one of us should succumb 

I have alread}^ obser\*ed that, when on my return I met m}’ com- 
panion before the gates of the capital, I w^as surprised at his exhausted 
appearance , and I w'as sorrj’' to find that my first impression was con- 
firmed by what I obsen*ed afteru’ards As he himself w’as anxious for 
a little change of air, and as it was entirely in accordance with our 
object of exploring the lake, to observe the state of the komSdugu at 
this season, w’hile it was not possible at present to enter upon any 
great undertaking, we agreed that he should make a small tnp to the 
low er part of the nver , and he left accordingly for Ajiri on the 29th of 
August, m company w’lth a small grandee or kdkana, to w'hom the place 
belonged, a short distance w’estward from the district of Dfichi I 
accompanied him about as far as the village of Daw^erghfi; and w’e 
separated wntli a firm hope that the excursion w^ould do him a great 
deal of good — and he really enjoyed extremely the rich vegetation of 
the komadugu, which at this time of the year, during the rising of the 
nver, was m its full \igour He learnt, by inquiiy from the natives, 
the very interesting fact that the w^ater in the komadugu, w’hich during 
the dry season is limited to detached pools of stagnant water, begins 
to lorm a continuous stream of water eastu^ard towards the Tsad on 
the 2 1st or 22nd July, and continues running for about seven months, 
that is to say, till about the middle of February. It begins to overflow 
its banks m the month of November. But, although my companion 
took great interest in the objects around him, he could not have felt 
very strong, as the notes w’hich he wrote during this excursion are 
extremely short and unsatisfactory, while it w'ould have been of import- 
ance if he had been able to lay down the course of the nver with 
tolerable exactitude. Moreover, in his feeble condition, he committed 
the mistake of forcing his last day's march in returning to Kfikaw^a, on 
the 13th September, and I W’’as sorry to observe, when we supped 
together that evening, that his appetite greatly failed him. 

Being fully aw’are of the unhealthiness of the climate during the- 
month of September, w^e agreed by common consent to keep moving 
about as much as possiblOi and to take a ride every day to some 
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distance. It was oil this account that we arranged a visit to Dawerghh 
on Sunday the 2otli ; but, unfortunately, some business which we had 
to transact prevented our setting out at an early hour in the morning, 
and, my friend’s head being that day rather affected, I proposed to him 
putting off our excursion till another day ; but he thought that the fresh 
air might do him good. We therefore started in the heat of the da}^, 
although the sun was not very bright, while my companion did not 
neglect to protect his head as well as possible from the rays of the sun. 

Having refreshed ourselves in the cool shade of a fine hdjilij, Mr. 
Overweg thought himself strong enough to go about shooting, and was 
so imprudent as to enter deep water in pursuit of some waterfowl, and 
to remain in his wet clothes all the dajj* without saying a word ; and I 
only became aware of this fact late in the evening, after we had returned 
to the town, when he dried his wet clothes at the fire. 

Although he had been moving about the whole day, he was not able 
to enjoy our simple supper ; but he did not complain. However, the 
next morning he felt so weak that he was unable to rise from his 
couch ; and instead of taking a sudorific, which I most earnestly advised 
him to do, he was so obstinate as not to take any medicine at all, so 
that his illness increased with an alarming rapidity, and rather an alarm- 
ing symptom appeared on the following day, when his speech became 
quite inarticulate and almost unintelligible. He then became aware 
himself of the dangerous state he was in. He informed me that in the 
town he should never recover, that it was absolutely necessary for him 
to get a change of air, and that he entertained the hope that, if I could 
take him to Maduwari, he might speedily regain his health in the house 
of our friend the kashella Fhgo ‘AIL 

It was a difficult task to take my sick companion to the desired place, 
which is distant from Kukawa more than eight miles ; and although he 
began his journey on Thursday morning, he could not reach the desired 
place until the. morning of Friday. Having made a present to our friend 
Fugo ‘All, that he might be induced to take sufficient care of him, and 
having left the necessary orders, I returned to the town in order to 
finish my despatches ; but the same evening one of the servants whom 
I had Ibft with Mr. Overweg came and informed me that he was much 
worse, and that they were unable to understand a single word he said. 
I mounted immediately, and found my friend in a most distressing 
condition, lying outside in the courtyard, as he had obstinately refused 
to sleep in the hut. He was bedewed with a cold perspiration, and 
had thrown off all his coverings. He did not recognise me, and would 
not allow me or any one else to cover him. Being seized with a terrible 
fit of delirium, and muttering unintelligible words, in which all the 
events of his life seemed to be confused, he jumped up repeatedly in a 
raging fit of madness, and rushed against the trees and into the fire, 

while four men were scarcely able to hold him. 

At length, towards morning, he became more quiet, and remained 
tranquilly on liis couch ; and, not becoming aware that his strength was 
broken, and hoping that he might have passed the crisis, T thought I 
might return to town. After asking him if he had any particular desire, 
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he said that he had something to tell me , but it was impossible for me 
to understand him, and I can only fancy, from what happened, that, 
being aware that death W’as at hand, he wanted to recommend his 
famil}^ to me. 

At an early hour on Sunday morning, Mr. Overweg’s chief sen^ant 
came to me with the sad new’S that the state of my friend was very 
alarmmg, and that since I had left him he had not spoken a word, but 
W’as lying motionless I mounted immediately on horseback , but 
before I reached the place, I w^as met by a brother of Fugo 'All, who, 
w’lth tears m his ej^es, told me that our friend w’as gone. With the 
dawm of day. while a few drops of ram w’ere falling, after a short 
struggle, his soul had departed. 

In the afternoon I laid him m his grave, which was dug in the shade 
of a fine hljilij, and well protected from the beasts of prey. Thus died 
my sole friend and companion, in the thirtieth year of his age, and in 
the prime of his youth It was not reserved for him to finish his travels, 
and to return home m safety, but he met a most honourable death, as 
a mart3’r to science , and it is a remarkable fact that he found himself 
a gra\ e on the very borders of that lake by the navigation of which he 
has rendered his name celebrated for ever. It w^as certainly a presenti- 
ment of his approaching death which actuated him in his ardent desire 
to be removed to this place, w'here he died hard by the boat in which 
he had made his voyage.^ Many of the inhabitants of the place, who 
had known him w^eli during his repeated visits to the village, bitterly 
lamented his death ; and no doubt the “tabib,” as he was called, will 
be long remembered by them. 

Dejected, and full of sad reflections on my lonely situation, I returned 
into the towTi in the evening, but our dwelling, which during my stay 
in Bagirmi my companion had greatly improved, and embellished by 
w^hite-w’ashing it with a kind of gypsum, of which he found a layer in 
our court3’ard, now appeared to me desolate and melancholy in the 
extreme While, therefore, originally it had been my plan to make 
another trial along the eastern shores of the Tsad, any longer stay in 
this place had now become so intolerable to me, that I determined to 
set out as soon as possible on my journey towards the Niger — to new 
countries and new people. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

DEPARTURE FOR TIMBUKTU. — ^THE HILLY NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES 

OF BORNU. 

The death of Mr Overweg, happening at a penod when the prospects 
of the mission just began to brighten, induced me to relinquish my 
original plan of once more tr^ung my fortune in Kanem and on the N.E. 
shores of the Ts^d, as an undertaking too dangerous for me m my 
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isolated position, and the results of which could not reasonably be 
expected to be great, even with the protection of a small force, in a 
disturbed coiintr}’, 111 comparison with the dangers that accompanied it 
Besides, such v^as the character of the horde oi the Welad Sliman and 
their mode of warfare, that after hanng received the sanction of the 
British Government for my proceedings, and being authorised by them 
to carr^" out the objects of the mission as at first projected, I could 
scarcely venture to associate myself again with such a lawless set of 
people. I therefore determined to direct my whole atten lioii tow ards 
the west, in order to explore the countnes situated on the middle course 
of the great western river the Isa, or the so-called Niger, and at the 
same time to establish friendly relations witn the powerful ruler of the 
empire of Suliotd, and to obtain full permission for myself or other 
Europeans to visit the south-eastern provances of his empire, especially 
Adamawa, which I had been prevented from fully exploring by the real 
or pretended fear of the governor of that province, to grant such a 
permission without the sanction of his liege lord. 

The treaty which I had at length succeeded in getting signed by the 
sheikh of Bornu and his vizier on the last of Aiignst, together with a 
map of all the parts of Central Afnca which I had as yet \isited, and 
containing at the same time all the information w'hich I had been able 
to collect concerning the neighbo anng provinces, I had forwarded home 
in the middle of October, addressing at the same time the request to 
H M ’s consul at Tripoli, to send me, by a special courier to Zi'nder, a 
certain sum of money The road which I had before me w’as long, 
leading through the territories of a great many different chiefs, and 
partly e\en of powerful princes, and as soon as I should have left 
Zinder behind me, I could not expect to find fresh supplies, the sum of 
money which I had received on my return from Bagirmi being almost 
all spent in paying the debts wrhich we had incurred when left without 
means A sum of 400 dollars, besides a box containing choice English 
ironware, had been some time before consigned to a Tebu of the name 
of Ahmed Haj *AU Billama but instead of proceeding at once with the 
4;ara\an with which he had left Fezzin, as he ought to have done, he 
stayed behind in his native towm Bilma to celebrate a marriage. The 
caravan, with about twenty horses and a hundred camels, arrived, on 
the loth of November, without bringing me anj^thing, except the proof 
of such reckless conduct, and as I could not afford to lose anymore 
time in waiting for this parcel, I left oiders that it should be forwarded 
to Zinder as soon as it should arrive. But I never received it 

Nearly three-fourths of the money* in cash winch W'e had received 
b.ing required to pay off our debts, we had been obliged to give aw^ay 
a great portion even of the arncles of merchandise, or presents, in order 
to rewaid friends wiio for so long a penod had displayed their hospita- 
lity tov\ards us, and rendered us services almost wathout the slightest 
recompense , so that, on the w^hole, il was only under the most pressing 
circumstances I could think of undertaking a journey to the w^est 
with the means then at my disposal. But, very luckily, a handsome 
§um of money wfis on the road to Zinder; I also expected to receive at 
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that place a few i:c\v’ instri merits, as the greater part of my ther- 
mometers were broken, and I had no instrument left for making 
h3*psometncal obsen'ations 

An inroad on a large scale, of a tribe of the Tuarek, or Kindm, as 
they are called in Lurnu, under their chief, Mdsa, into the province of 
Muniyu, tnroiigh which lay mj’ road to Zinder, delayed my departure 
for a considerable time This inroad of the hordes of the desert claimed 
a creater interest than usual, especially when considered in connection 
V ith the facts winch I have set forth on a former occasion, the Tuarek 
or Berbers having originall.v formed an integral part of the settled popu- 
lation of Bornu. These Diggera of IMdsa, who appear to have occupied 
these tracts at a former period, had evidently foimed the firm intention 
of settling again in the fine vallej^s of the produce of Rlilniyd, which 
are so favourable to the breeding of camels, that even when the country 
was in the hands of the Bdrnu people they used to send their herds 
there 

At length, after a lorg series of delay's, the road to the west became 
open, and I took leave of the sheikh on the 19th of November, m a 
private audience, none but the vnzier being present I then found 
reason to flatter myself that, from the manner in which I had explained 
to them the motives vv'hich had induced me to undertake a journey to 
the chiefs of the Ftllbe or Fell^ta, there were no grounds of suspicion 
remaining between us, although they made it a point that I should avoid 
going by Kano; and even when I rejected their entreaty to remain with 
them after my successful return from Timbuktu, they found nothing to 
obiect, as I assured them that I might be more useful to them as 
a faithful inend in my owm country, than by remaining with them in 
Bornu. At that time I thought that Her Majesty’s Government would 
be induced to send a consul to Bornu, and, in consequence, I raised 
their expectations on that point But matters m B6rnu greatly changed 
dunng my absence in the west, and, in consequence of the temporary 
interregnum of the usurper Abd e’ Rahman and the overthrow and 
murder of the vizier, the state of affairs there assumed a less settled 
aspect. I concluded my leave-taking by requesting my kind hosts, once 
more, to send a copy of the history of Edris Alawoma, the most cele- 
brated Bdniu king, to the British Government, as I was sure that, m 
their desire to elucidate the history and geography of these regions, 
this would be an acceptable present. 

The vizier, in particular, took great interest in my enterprise, admir- 
ing the confidence winch I expressed, that the sheikh el Bakiy, in 
Timbuktu, of whom 1 had formed an opinion merely from hearsay, 
would receive me kindly and give me his fiJl protection ; and I did not 
fail to represent to them that, if the English should succeed in opening 
these great highroads of the interior for peaceful intercourse, it would 
be highly adv^antageous even for themselves, as they would thus be 
enabled to obtain those articles which they were in want of from the 
regions of Western Africa, such as kola-nuts and gold, vvnth much less 
expense and greater security , and they were thus induced to cndeav^oiir 
lo deiive a profit even from this my enterprise. The sheikh, w^ho had 
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formed the intention of undertaking a journey to ^lekka, wanted me to 
procure for him some gold in Timbilktu ; but, uncertain as were my 
prospects, and difficult as would be my situation, I could not guarantee 
such a result, uhich my character as a messenger of the British Gov crn- 
ment would scarcely allow The sheikh sent me two very fine camels 
as a present, which stood the fatigue of ihe journey marvellousl}", one 
of them only succumbing on my return journe}^, three days from 
Kdkawa, when, seeing that it was unable to proceed, I gave it as a 
present to a native mAllem. Having finished my letters, I fixed my 
departure for the 25th of November, without waiting any longer for 
the caravan of the Arabs, which was soon to leave for Zinder, and 
which, though it held out the prospect of a little more security, would 
have exposed me to a great deal of inconvenience and delay 

TJi 7 i 7 ‘sd<i}\ Nov. 35 — It was half-past ten in the morning when I 
left the town of Kukawa, which for upwards of twenty months 
I had regarded as my head quarters, and as a place upon which, in any 
emergency, I might safely fall back upon ; for although I even then 
expected that I should be obliged to return to this place once more, and 
even of my own free will made my plans accordingly, yet I was con- 
vinced that, in the course of my proceedings, I should not be able to 
derive any further aid from the friendship and protection of the sheikh 
of Bornu, and I likewise fully understood that circumstances might 
oblige me to make my return by the western coast. For I never 
formed such a scheme voluntarily, as I regarded it of much greater 
importance for the Government in whose service I had the honour to be 
employed, to survey the course of the great nver from Timbiiktu down- 
wards, than to attempt, if I should havn succeeded m reaching that 
place, to come out on the other side of the continent, while I vvns fully 
aware that, even under the most favourable circumstances, in going, I 
should be unable to keep along the nver, on account of its being 
entirely in the hands of the lawless tribes of Tuarek, whom I should 
not be able to pass before I had obtained the protection of a powerful 
chief m those quarters. Meanwhile, well aware from my own experi- 
ence how far man generally remains in arrear of his projects, in my 
letter to Government I repiesented my principal object as only to reach 
the Niger at^the town of Say, ^vhile all beyond that was extremely 
uncertain. 

My little troop consisted of the following individuals. First, 
Mohammed el Gatrdni, the same faithful young lad w^ho had accom- 
panied me as a servant all the way from Fezz^n to Kiikaw^a, and whom, 
on my starting for Adam^wa, I had sent home, very reluctantly, with 
my despatches and wnth the late Mr. Richardson’s effects, on condition 
that, after having staj-ed some time with his wife and children, he should 
return. He had lately come bark vith the same caravan which had 
brought me the fresh supplies Faithful to my promise, I had mounted 
him on horseback, and made him my chief servant, \nth a salary of 
four Spanish dollars per month — and a present of fifty dollars besides, 
in the event of my enterprise being successfully terminated. My 
second servant, and the one upon whom, next to Mohammed, I relied 
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most, was 'Abd-Allahi, or rather, as the name is pionounced ih this 
country, *Abd-Allehi, a young Shuwa from K6tok6, whom I had‘’taken 
into my service on riy journey to Baglrmi, and who, never having b^en 
in a similar situation, and not having dealt before with Europeans, at 
first had caused me a great deal of tiouble, especially as he was laid up 






With the small-pox for forty da3ts auring my stay in that country. He 
was a young man of very pleasing manners’" and straightforward cha- 
racter, and, as a good and pious Moslim, formed a useful link between 
myself and the Mohammedans; but he w’^as sometimes extremely 
whimsical, and, after having written out his contract for my whole 
journey to the west and back, I had the greatest trouble in making him 
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adhere to his oun stipulations. I had u.ibounded control o\cr irvineii, 
because I agreed with them that they should not receive any part oi 
their salar\’ on the road, but the whole on my successful return to 
Hafisa. 'Abd-Allahi W’as likewise mounted on horseback, but had only 
a salary of two dollars, and a present of tw^enty dollars. Then came 
Mohammed ben Ahmed, the fellow^ ofw'hom I have already spoken on 
my lourney to K^nem, and who. though a person of very indifferent 
abilities, and at the same time very self-conceited on account of his 
Islam, was yet valued by me for his honesty, while he, on his part, 
having been left by his cQuntr\'men and co-religionists m a very 
destitute situation, became attached to myself. 

I had tw 0 more freemen in my service — one, a brother of Mohammed 
el Gatr6ni, who w’as onl}' to accompany' me as far as Zinder , the other an 
Arab from the borders of Egypt, and called Shman el Ferj^.ni, a fine, 
strong man, wdio had once formed part of the band of the Welad 
Shman in Kanem, and w'ho might have been of great seruce to me, 
from his knowledge of the use of fire-arms and his bodily strength, 
but he was not to be trusted, and deserted me in a rather shameful 
manner a little beyond Katsena Besides these freemen, I had in my 
service tivo liberated slaves, Dj^egu, a Hadsa boy, and Abbega, a 
Marghi lad, wdio had been set free by the late Mr Overw^eg, — ^the same 
young lads whom on my return to Europe I brought to this country, 
where they promised to lay in a store of knowdedge^, and w’ho on the 
whole have been extremely useful to me, although Abbega not unfre- 
quently found some other object more interesting than my camels, 
which were intrusted to his care, and which in consequence he lost 
repeatedly. 

In addition to these sen'ants, I had attached to my person another 
man, as a sort of broker, and w^ho was to sen-’e as a^mediator between 
me and the natives, this was the Mejebri ‘All el Ageren, a native of 
JMo, the small commercial place near Aiijila, w’hich has recently been 
visited and desenbed by the Abbd Hamilton. He had travelled for 
many years in Negroland, and had traversed in various directions the 
region inclosed between Sdkotd, Kanb, Badchi, Zariya, and Gdnj’a. 
But for the present, on my outset from BOrnu, I had not made any 
fixed arrangements with this man , but m the event of his accompanying 
me beyond Sdkotd, he w^as to have tw’o horses and a monthly salary 
of nine dollars, besides being permitted to trade on his owm account. 
Such an arrangement, although rather expensive to me considering the 
means at my disposal, was of very great importance if the man did his 
duty, he being able, in his almost independent situation, to render me 
extraordinary assistance in overcoming many difficulties , but, as an 
Arab, I only put full confidence in him as long as circumstances were 
propitious, wffiile his w^avenng character as soon as dangers began to 
surround me did not put me in any w^ay out of countenance. 

These people, besides an Arab, a so-called sherif, from F^s, who was 
going as far as Zinder, and who had likewise attached himself to my 
small party, composed the band with wdiich I cheerfully set out on my 
journey towards the west, on the 25th of November, being accompameci 
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T3Ut of the town b}" the Haj Edris whom I have had frequent occasion 
to mention. In order to get ever^^thing in readiness, and to be sure of 
having neglected no precaution to secure full success to my enterprise, 
I followed my old pnnciple, and pitched my tent for the first day only 
a couple of miles distant from the gate, near the second hamlet of 
Kahluwa, in the scanty shade of a baiire, when I felt unbounded delight 
in finding myself once more in the open countr}", after a residence ot a 
couple of months in the town, where I had but little bodily exercise. 
Indulging in the most pleasing anticipations as to the success of the 
enterprise upon which I w’as then embarking, I stretched myself out at 
full length on my noble lion-skm, which formed my general couch 
duiiiig the day, and w’hich was delightfully cool. 

Friday^ Fov, 26. — This w^as one of the coldest, or perhaps the 
very coldest night wdiich I experienced in the whole of my journeys 
since entering the fertile plains of Negroland, the thermometer in the 
morning, a little before sunrise, showing only 9° Fahr above the freezing 
point. The interior of Africa, so far removed from the influence of the 
sea (w’hich is warmer m wunter than the terra Jirma), forms, wnth 
regaid to the cold season, an insulated cool space in the tropical regions, 
in opposition to the warm climate of the West Indies and the coasts 
and islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans. We were all greatly 
affected by the cold But it did us a great deal of good, invigorating 
our frames after the enervating influence of the climate of Kfikawa. 
We did not set out, how’ever, before the sun had begun to impart to 
the atmosphere a more genial character, w^hen w^e proceeded on our 
journey w’estward. The countiy which I traversed, passing by the 
Irequented W'ell of Besher, although aheady known to me from previous 
travels, now presented a very diBerent aspect from what it had done 
on my first lourney from Kano to Kiikawa, — those bleak and dreary 
hollows of black argillaceous soil being now changed into the richest 
corn-fields, and weaving with a luxuriant crop of masS.ku\va, while the 
fields of small millet [FenniseUcjji) stood in stubble 

We encamped near the w^ell Stawa-bflwa, or, as it was called by 
others, Kabubi3’a, on the gentle slope of the nsing ground towards the 
north, from wdience the busy scene round the w^ell, of cattle, asses, 
goats, and sheep being w^atered in regular succession, presented an 
interesting and animated spectacle, more especially coming after and 
contrasted with the dull life of the capital. The wrell measured fifteen 
fathoms in depth, and the inhabitants were so on the alert for gain 
that they thought it right to sell us the precious element for watering 
our camels. My whole party w'cre m the best spirits, cheerful and full 
of expectation of the novelties, both in human life and nature, that W’-ere 
to be disclosed in the unknown regions in the far west. In order to 
protect ourselves from the cold, which had so much affected us the 
preceding night, w’e set fire to the whole of a large decayed tree, which, 
with great exertion, we dragged from some distance close to our tent, 
and thus enjoj’ed a very moderate degree of temperature in our open 
encampment. 

Satitrdq\\ Nov. 27. — I now entered Koyam, with its straggling 
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villages, its well-cultivated fields, and its extensive forests of middle- 
sized mimosas, which afford food to the numerous herds of camels 
constituting the wealth of this African tnbe, v\ho in former times, before 
the Bdrnu d3masty was driven away from its ancient capital Njimij-e by 
the rival family of the Bulala, led a nomadic life on the pasture-grounds 
of Kanem. Having thus traversed the distnct called Wodoma, we 
encamped about noon, at a short distance from a well m the midst of 
the forest, belonging to a distnct called G^gada The well was twenty- 
five fathoms deep, and was frequented dunng the night by numerous 
herds of cattle from different parts of the neighbourhood. 

While making the round in the night in order to see whether my 
people were on the look-out, as a great part of the security of a traveller 
in these regions depends on the vigilance exercised by night, I suc- 
ceeded in carr3-ing awa3’ secretly the arms from all my people, even 
from the warlike Ferjani Arab, which caused great amusement and 
hubbub when they awoke in the morning, and enabled me to teach 
them a useful lesson of being more careful for the future. 

Sunday, Nov, 28 — Havnng taken an early breakfast — an arrange- 
ment which in this cold weather, when the appetite even of the Euro- 
pean traveller in these regions is greatly sharpened, we found very 
acceptable — we pursued our journe}", passing through the district of 
Garinda, wdth deep sandy soil, and rich m corn, cattle, and camels. A 
great proportion of the population consisted of Shiiwa, or native Arabs, 
who had immigrated from the east As we proceeded on our march, 
the trees gradually assumed a ncher character, plainly indicating that 
we were approaching a more favoured distnct There was the ngilisi, 
or ham^d, a tree very common over the whole eastern part of Negro- 
land, with its small leaves bursting forth from its branches ; the karage, 
or gSwo, now appearing as a small tree of scanty growth, further on 
spreading out w’lth a large and luxuriant crown not ceding to the ardeb 
or tamannd-tree ; and the kdnia, which, extending over the whole of 
these immense regions, is remarkable for bearing almost everywvhere 
the same name. The underwood was formed by the kalgo and gonda 
bush, which latter, however, did not seem to bear here that delicious 
fruit which had so frequently served to refresh my failing energies 
dunng my marches through other distncts ; and cold as had been the 
night, the sun even now was very powerful dunng the mid-day hours, 
there being a difference of 40° 

We encamped after a march of about thirteen miles, having by 
mistake exchanged our westerly direction for a south-westerly one, 
near the well called Kagza,* and were very hospitably and kindly treated 
by a patnotic old man, a citizen of the old capital or birni of Ghasr- 
6ggomo, who, when that splendid towm was taken by the Fulbe or 
Fellata, in the year 1809, had fled to Waday, and had lived there several 
ytRTB among the Welad Rlshid, waiting for better times This good 
man described to me, with a deep feeling of sorrow, the taking of that 
large and wealthy town, under the command of the Fiilbe chiefs Mali- 
Rida, Mukhtlr, an-d Hannima, when the king, with his whole host of 

* The depth of the well measured twenty-two fathoms* 
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courtiers and his numerous arm}^, fled through the eastern gate while 
the enemy was entenng the western one, and the populous place was 
delivered up to all the horrors accompanying the sacking of a town. 
What with, the pleasant character of the country and the friendly dis- 
position of our host I should have enjoyed my open encampment 
extremely, if I had not been suffemig all this time very severely from 
sore legs, ever since my return from Baglrmi, when I had to cross so 
many rivers and was so frequently wet through.* 

Monday^ Nov, 29 — Pursuing still a south-westerly direction, our 
march led us through a district called Redani, in regard to w^hich, 
the state of the cultnation of the ground (the gero, the w^ealth of this 
country’, lying m large heaps or "bagga ” on the fields) and the uninter- 
rupted succession of straggling hamlets left the impression of ease and 
comfort. But we had great difficulty in finding the right track among 
the number of small footpaths diverging in every direction; and m 
avoiding the northern route, ^vhich we knew w ould lead us to a part of 
the river where w'e should not be able to cross it, we had, by mistake, 
chosen a too southerly path, which, if pursued, w^ould have led us to 
Giijeba While traversing this fertile district, we w^ere astonished at 
the repeated descents which we had to make, and which convinced us 
that these sandy swells constitute a perfect separation betw’een the 
komfidugu and the Ts^d on this side. The district of Redani w^as 
followed by another, called Kangilla, and, after a short tract of forest, 
a third one, of the name of Meggi, consisting mostly of argillaceous 
soil, and not nearly so interesting as Redani. We encamped at length, 
near a group of three w’ells, where, once a u^eek, a small market is held. 
In the adjacent hollow a pond is formed in the rainy season. The 
W’ells w^ere twenty fathoms in depth 

Tuesday ^ Nov, 30 — The district through w’hich w’e passed to-day, 
in a north-w’esterly direction, seemed to be rich in pasture-grounds 
and cattle. It w^as at the time inhabited by a number of Tebd of the 
tribe of the Diza, or rather Bulgudi, W'ho in former times having been 
driven from Agadem, BelkashI Farri, and Saw by the Tuarek, had 
found refuge in this district, where they preserve their nomadic habits 
to some extent, and by no means contribute to the security of the 
country. Having been w^arned that along the road no water was to be 
had, we encamped a little outside the track, near the farming village of 
Gdgord, where the wmmen were busy threshing or pounding their corn, 
which W’as lying in large heaps, while the men W’-ere idling about. They 
were cheerful Kantiri people, who reside here only during the time of 
the harvest, and when that is over return to their village Dlmmarruwa, 
The ground hereabout was full of ants , and we had to take all possible 
care, in order to protect our luggage against the attacks of this vora- 
cious insect. 

Wednesday f Dec, i. — We now approached the komidugu of Bdrnu, 

* This is a complamt to which almost every European m these climes is 
exposed, and from which Clapperton suffered very severely. I found the 
best remedy to be mai-kadefia butter, which is very cooling; but m the 
eastern part of Bdmu it is rarely to be met with. 
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presenting, with its network of channels and thick forests, a diificult 
passage after the rain}’’ season Fine groups of trees began to appear ; 
and droves of Guinea-fowl enlivened the landscape In order to give 
the camels a good feed on the nch vegetation produced in this favour- 
able localit}", we made evtii a shorter march than usual, encamping 
near a dead branch of the river, which is called Kulugu Gussum, S E. 
from the celebrated lake of IMfiggobi, which in former times, dm mg the 
glorious period of the Bornu empire, constituted one of the chief cele- 
brities and attractions of the countrj’, but which at present, being ovei- 
whelmed by the surrounding swamps, serves only to interrupt the 
communication between the western and eastern provinces. Allured 
by the pleasing character of the place, I stretched m 3 'self out in the 
shade of a group of majestic tamarind-trees, while the man w’hom I 
had taken with me as a guide, fiom the wllage wdiere w^e had passed 
the night, gave me some valuable information with regard to the 
du isions of the Koydm, the present inhabitants of this region east of 
the kom^dugu, w’hich had been conquered from the native tribe of the 
S6. He told me that the Kiye, or, as the name is generally pronounced 
in Bornu, the Kay [the tribe w’hich I have mentioned in my historical 
account of Bornu), originally formed the principal stock of the Koyam, 
together wuth whom the Maguni and the Farfere constitute the prin- 
cipal divisions, the chief of the latter clan bearing the title of Fdgo. 
The Temighen, of whom I have also had occasion to speak, and the 
NgalSga, fractions of both of whom aie settled here, he described as 
K3.nembti But, besides these tnbes, a great proportion of Tebil have 
mixed with the ancient inhabitants of this district, probably since the 
time of the king Edris Alaw'dma, who forced the Tebii settled m the 
northern districts of K^nem to emigrate into Bornu In connection 
w'lth the latter widespread nation, my informant described the Tdra 
(w’hose chief is called Dirkema, being a native of Dirki), the Debirl, or 
Dibbiri (also spoken of by me on a former occasion), the Ungumd, and 
the Kaguw^. The Jetko or Jotko, who live along the komadugu, west 
from the town of Y6, he desenbed to me as identical with the Keleti, 
the very tnbe which is repeatedly mentioned by the historian of Edris 
Alawdma. Thus we find in this district a very interesting group of 
fractions of former tribes who have here taken refuge from the destiuc- 
tive power of a larger empire. 

I took a long walk in the afternoon along the sheet of w^ater, wdiich 
was indented m the most picturesque manner, and was bordered all 
around with the nchest vegetation, the trees belonging principally to 
the species called kar^ge and baggardwa. Further on ddm-palms 
became numerous , and it w’as the more interesting to me, as I had 
visited this distnet, only a few miles further north, during the dry 
season. Guinea-fowd were here so numerous that one could hardly 
move a step without disturbing a group of these lazy birds, w^hich con- 
stitute one of the greatest delicacies of the traveller in these regions. 
A sportsman would find in these swampy forests not less interesting 
obj'ects for his pursuits than the botanist; for elephants, several species 
of antelopes, even including the ojyx or t6tel, nay, as it would seem, 
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even tLe iarpe the wild hop, be-'ides a’l unlimited supply of 

v.ater-fowl. Guinea-iowl, ard partndges, would prove worthy of his 
attention, while occasional encounters with monkeys would cause him 
some diversion and amusement. 

At present the water was decreasing rapidly , hut this part had been 
entirely dry at the beginning of September, when the late Mr Overweg 
had visited it, and the conclusion then drawn by him, that the river 
inundates its banks m November, was entirely confirmed by m3’ own 
experience. There was a great deal of cultuation along this luxuriant 
border, and even a little cotton w’as grown ; but a very large amount of 
the latter article might be obtained here with a greater degree of industr)’. 
Besides a village at a short distance to the S E , inhabited by Ko3’am, 
and w’hich bears the same name as this branch of the nver, there is a 
hamlet, consisting of about thirty cottages, inhabited by Fulbe, or 
FelUta, of the tribe of the Hillega, the same tribe w’hom we have met 
in Adamaw’a They seemed to possess a considerable number of 
cattle, and appeared to lead a contented and retired life in this fertile 
but at present almost desolate region. But, unfortunately, they have 
been induced, b}’ their close contact wuth the Kanun, to give up the 
nice manner of preparing their milk which so distinguishes the Fdlbe 
m other prownces , and even the cheerful way in which the women 
offered us their w’are could not induce me to purchase of them their 
unclean species of sour milk, which is prepared by means of the urine 
of cattle. 

Beautiful and rich as w^as the scenery of this locaht}’, it had the dis- 
advantage of harbounng immense sw’arms of mosquitoes , and our 
night’s rest, m consequence, was greatly disturbed. 

Thursday^ Dec, 2 — ^Winding round the swamp (for the nature 
of a sv^amp or kuliigu W’as more apparent, at present, than that of a 
branch of the river), w^e reached, after a march of about three miles, 
the site of the ancient capital of the Bornu empire, Ghasr-eggomo, 
which, as I have stated on a former occasion, w’as built by the king 'All 
Ghajideni, tow’ards the end of the fifteenth centur}’, after the d3’nasty 
had been dnven from its ancient seats in Kanem, and, after a desperate 
struggle betiveen unsettled elements, began to concentrate itself under 
the pow’erful rule of this mighty king. The site W’as visited by the 
members of the former expedition, and it has been called by them by 
the half-Arabic name of Birni-Kadim, the " old capital,” — even the 
Bfirnu people in general designating the place only by the name bimi, 
or burni The towm had nearly a regular oval shape, but, notwithstand- 
ing the great exaggerations of former Arab informants, who have asserted 
that this town surpassed Cairo (or Masr el Kdhira) in size, and was a 
day’s march across, w’as little more than six English miles in circum- 
ference, being encompassed by a strong wall, with six or seven gates ; 
which, m its present dilapidated state, forms a small ridge, and seems 
clearly to indicate that, when the town was conquered by the Ftilbe or 
Felldta, the attack W’as made from tw^’O different sides, viz , the south- 
w’est and north-west, w’h ere the lower part of the w’all had been dug 
away. The interior of the towm exhibits very little that is remarkaWe, 
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The principal buildings consist of baked bricks , and in the present 
capital not the smallest approach is made to this more solid mode of 
architecture The dimensions of the palace appear to have been very 
Jarge, although nothing but the ground plan of large empty areas can 
be made out at present, while the very small dimensions of the mosque, 
wdiich had five aisles, seem to afford sufficient proof that none but the 
people intimately connected with the court used to attend the service, 
just as IS the case at the present time ; and it serves, moreover, clearly 
to establish the fact that even in former times, when the empire was 
most flourishing, there was no such thing as a medrese, or college, 



attached to the mosque. The fact is, that although Boruu at all times 
has had some learned men, study has always been a private affair, 
amongst a few individuals, encouraged by some distinguished men who 
had visited Eg3rpt and Arabia. Taking into consideration the great 
extent of the empire during the period of its grandeur, and the fertility 
and wealth of some of its provinces, which caused gold dust at that 
time to be brought to market here in considerable quantity, it cannot 
be doubted that this capital contained a great deal of barbaric magnifi- 
cence, and even a certam degree of civilisation, much more so than is 
at present to be found in this country ; and it is certainly a speculation 
not devoid of interest to imagine, in this town of Negroland, a splendid 
court, with a considerable number of learned and intelligent men 
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gathering round their sovereign, and a priest writing down the history 
of the glonods achievements of his master, and thus securing them 
from oblivion. Pit}^ that he was not aware that his xvork might fall 
into the hands of people from qmte another part of the xvorld, and of 
so different a stage of cixilisation, language, and learning! else he 
v. ould certainly not have failed to have given to posterity a more dis- 
tinct clue to the chronology of the history of his native country 

It IS remariiable that the area of the town, although thickly over- 
grown with rank grass, is quite bare of trees, while the wall is closelj’- 
hemmed m b}^ a dense forest ; and when I entered the rums, I found 
them to be the haunt of a couple of tall ostriches, the only present 
possessors of this once animated ground, but on the south-west comer, 
at some distance from the wall, there w’as a small hamlet. 

The way m which the komidugu, assisted probably by artificial 
means, spreads over this w’hole region is very remarkable. The 
passage of the country at the present season of the year, covered as it 
is with the thickest forest, was extremely difficult, and w’e had to make 
a very large circuit in older to reach the village of Zengiri, where the 
Tiver could be most easily crossed I myself w^ent, on this occasion, as 
far south-w cst as Zaraima, a village l3nng on a steep bank near a very 
strong bend or elbow of the nver, wdneh, a little above, seems to be 
formed by the tw’o principal branches, the one coming from the country 
of Bedde, and the other more from the south. But, notwithstanding 
the great circuit we made, we had to ford several very extensive back- 
w'aters stretching out, in the deeper parts of the valley, amidst a thick 
belt of the rankest vegetation, before w’e reached the real channel, xvhich 
w’ound along in a meandering course inclosed betw’een sandy banks of 
about twenty-five feet in elevation, and, with its rich vegetation, pre- 
senting a very interesting spectacle. The forest in this part is full of 
tetel, or Anitlope o?yx, 3nd of the large antelope called “ kargum.*' 
The few inhabitants of this district, although they do not cultivate a 
great deal of com, cannot suffer much from famine, so rich is the supply 
of the forest as w^ell as of the wmter. Our evening’s repast, after we 
had encamped near Zengiri, w^as seasoned by some excellent fish from 
the river. How’ever, I must observe here that the KSnuri in general 
are not such good hunters as the Hdusa people, of whom a considerable 
proportion live by hunting, forming numerous parties or hunting clubs, 
who on certain days go out into the forest. 

Friday^ Dec. 3 — Having made a good march the previous day, 
w e w’ere obliged, before attempting the passage of the nver with our 
numerous beasts and heavy luggage, to allow them a day’s repose , and 
I spent it most agreeably on the banks of the river, which was only a 
few j^ards from our encampment. Having seen this valley in the dry 
season, and read so many theones with regard to its connection with 
the Niger on the one side, and the Tsdd on the other, it was of the 
highest interest to me to see it at the present time of the year, w^hen it 
was full of w’ater, and at its very highest point , and I could only wish 
that Captain W illiam Allen had been able to survey this noble stream 
in its present state, in order to convince himself of the erroneous nature 
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of his theory of this river running from the into the so-called 

Chadda, or rather Benavve Though the currecL was not \ery strong, 
and probably did not exceed three miles an hour, it swept alonn as a 
considerable river of about one hundred and twenty ya.Tds breadth 
tovvards the Tsad, changing its course from a direchon E i2' S to N, 
E While the bank on this side formed a steep sandy slope, the 
opposite one was flat, and richly adorned with reeds, of different species^ 
and luxuriant trees All was quiet and repose, there being no traffic 
whatever on the rwer, w.th the exception of a couple of homely 
travellers, a man and w oman, who in the simple native style were cross- 
ing the river riding on a prur of yoked calabashes and immerged 
in the W'ater up to their middle, while they had stowed away their 
little clothing inside those very vessels which supported them above 
the water, but notwithstanding their energetic labour, they were 
carried down by the force of the current to a considerable distance. 
Besides these two human beings, the nver at present was only enlivened 
by one solitary spoonbill (or, as it is here called, beja or kedebbu- 
bunibe), who, like a king of the w^ater, was proudly swimming up and 
down, looking around for prey. 

The following day we crossed the nver ourselves. I had had some 
difficulty in concluding the bargain, the inhab-tants, who belong to the 
Tebti-Z«5nghi, making at first rather exorbitant demands,* till I satisfied 
them with a dollar; and we ourselves, camels, horses, and luggage, 
crossed without an accident, each camel being drawm by a man, mounted 
on a pair of calabashes, while another man mounted the animal close 
to its tail The scener^^, although destitute of grand features, was 
highly interesting The river proved to be fifteen feet deep in the 
channel, and about one hundred and twenty yards broad , but there was 
a still smaller creek behind, about five feet deep 

At length we were again m motion , but our difficulties now com- 
menced, the path being extremely winding, deeply hollowed out, and 
full of water, and leading through the thickest part of the forest — and 
I had to lament the loss of several bottles of the most v aluable medicine, 
a couple of boxes being thrown from the back of the camel. The forest 
extended only to the border wdiich is reached by the highest state of the 
inundation, when we emerged upon open country, and, leaving the 
town of Nghuriituwa [where IMr. Richardson died) at a short distance 
on our right, vve encamped a few hundred yards to the south of the 
town of AlaQne, which I had also passed on my former journey. 

Here we entered that part of the province of Manga which is governed 
by Kashella BeUl , and the difference in the character of this tract from 
the province of Ko^’am, vv'hich vve had just left behind, was remarkable, 
the country being undulated m dowms of red sand, famous for the 
cultivation of ground-nuts and beans, both of which constitute a large 
proportion of the food of the inhabitants, so that millet and beans 
are generally sown on the same field, the latter ripening later and 

* These people wanted in general nothing but cloves. I however suc- 
ceeded in buying a sheep from them for eight gabaga, at the rate of eight 
dra each. 
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corstituting the richest pasture for cattle and camels Of grain, Xegro 
iriilct {Pc^tiiiscium typhoidei{ 7 }i) is tlie species almost exclusively cul- 
tivated in the country’ of Manga, sorghum not being adapted for this 
dry ground. 

The same difference was to be obsen^ed in the architecture of the 
native duellings, — the com stacks which impart so decided a character 
of peace and repose to the villages of Hausa, but which are sought for 
in vam in the whole of BOrnu Proper, here again making their appear- 
aiice Th^ 3 Iarga call them '‘sebe’ or“gdsi*’ The cottages themselves, 
although they were not remarkable for their cleanliness, presented 
rather a cheerful aspect, the thatch being thickly interw^oven with and 
enlivened by the creepers of various cucurbitaceae, but especially the 
favourite kob^wa or jMelopepo. The same difference w’hich was ex- 
hibited m the nature of the countiy^and the dwellings of the natives, 
appeared also in the character of the latter, the Kanuri horseman or the 
Kovam camel-brccder being here supplanted by the Manga footman, 
with his leather apron, his bow” and arrowy and his battle-axe, while the 
more slender I^Ianga girl, scarcely peeping forth from under her black 
veil, with which she bashfuilj^ hid her face, had succeeded to the BOmu 
female, wuth her square figure, her broad features, and her open and 
ill-covered breast I have observed elsewhere that, although the Manga 
e\idently form a ver}^ considerable element m the formation of the 
Bomu nation, their name as such does not occur m the early annals of 
the empire, and we therefore can only presume that they owe their 
ongin to a mixture of tribes. 

Having passed the important place of Kadag5.rruw4 and some other 
lullages, w^e encamped on the Sth near the extensive village ofMtomarf, 
where the governor of the pro\ince at that time resided. 

Mmday, Dec 6, — A small watercourse joining the komldugu 
Wafibe from the north, separates the province of Kash^lla Belal from 
another part of Manga, placed under a special officer, who has his 
residence in Borzin Close on the western side of this watercourse, 
which is only about thirty yards across, the Manga, at the time [in the 
year 1845) wffien, m consequence of the inroad of Wadly, the wffiole 
empire of Bornu seemed to be falling to ruin, fortified a large place in 
order to vmdicale their national independence against the rulers of the 
kingdom , but having been beaten by 'Abd e’ Rahman, the sheikh's 
brother, the town was easily taken by another kdkana or officer, of the 
name of Haj Sudani. It is called Maikonomari-kura, the Large 
Maikonomari, in order to distinguish it from a smaller place of the same 
name, and contains at present only a small number of dwellings, but 
was nevertheless distinguished from its more thriving neighbour by a 
larger supply of articles of comfort, such as a fine herd of cattle, well- 
filled granaries, and plenty of poultry, while the neighbouring province, 
which we had just left behind, appeared to be exhausted by recent 
exactions and contributions, the greater part of the population having 
even sought safety in a precipitate flight The country, however, which 
ue traversed on our march to Borz^ was not remarkable in any way 
for the beauty of its scenery, although the former part of our march led 
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through a well-cultivated and populous district , and the heat reflected, 
during the middle of the day, from the bleak soil, clad only with a 
scanty vegetation, was oppressive in. the extreme, although it was the 
month of December. Thus I passed the walled town of Gremari * w ilh- 
out feeling myself induced, by the herd of cattle just assembled near 
the wall, to make a halt, the ground here becoming excessively barren 
and hot. On reaching the town of Borz^ri, I preferred encampment 
outside, although there was not the least shade ; my heavy luggage and my 
numerous party rendering quarters inside the town rather inconvenient. 
The governor, to whom 1 sent a small present, treated me very hospi- 
tahlj^, sending me a heifer, a large proportion of nee, several dishes of 
prepared food, and two large bowls of milk. This excellent man, whose 
name is Kashella iVIanzo, besides the government of his province, had 
to regulate the w'hole intercourse along this road, being instructed at 
the time especially to prevent the exportation of horses from the Bornu 
territory into the Hiusa states. 

The town, which is surrounded with a low crenellated wall and a 
ditch in good repair, is of considerable size and well built, and may 
contain from seven to eight thousand inhabitants ; but there is no great 
industry to be seen, nor is there a good market. The wells measure 
ten fathoms m depth. 

Our direct road from this point would have led straight to Zurrikulo ; 
but an officer of the name of Adama, who was to accompany me to 
Zinder, hamig joined me, I was induced to take a more southerly road, 
by way of Donan, w’hich constituted his estate, and I was very glad 
afterw^aids that I did so, as this road made me acquainted wuth the 
peculiar character of the territory of Bedde, which I should not other- 
wise have touched at. 

Tuesday^ Dec. 7. — ^The first part of our march led through a 
more dreary tract of country, which was neither very picturesque nor 
exhibited any great signs of industry among the natives , but after a 
stretch of a little more than eleven miles, large, wdde-spreadmg tamarind- 
trees announced a more fertile distnct, and a few hundred 5"ards further 
on we reached the border of one of the great sw^ampy creeks connected 
with the south-w^estem branch of the komldugu, and intersecting the 
territory of Bedde, which w^e had now entered. We kept close along 
its border, wdiich W’as adorned by fine, luxuriant trees, till we encamped 
at a short distance from Daddeger, a place inhabited by Bedde, and at 
that time forming part of the estate of Mala Ibram The ullage is 
situated on a small mound close to the sw’amp or jungle ; for the water 

* I w^ill here mention, as an instance how careful travellers, even those 
tolerably well acquainted with the languages of the country through which 
they travel, must be with regard to the names of places, that when first 
passing this town I asked a man its name, and, not having distinctly heard 
what he said, I asked another person who stood by ; and he said “ manna- 
waji.” Supposmg at the time that this was the name of the place, I wrote it 
down, but soon convinced myself that it meant nothing but “he does not 
want to speak,” or refuses to answer,*’ and I then learnt on further inquiry 
that the real name of the town was Gr^man. 
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is so thickly covered uith forest, that no portion of the aqueous element 
is to be seen. It forms rather what the Kanun call a iig^ljam (that is 
to sa}’, a swampy shallow creek or backwater, having little or no incli- 
nation) than a kulUgu ; and there can be no doubt of its connection 
\wth the great komadugu of Bdrnu. The natives call it at this spot 
Gojagwa, arc! further on, jMaje They are pagans, and wear nothing 
bat a leather apron or fund round their loins, with the exception of a 
few Kanun, who are living amongst them, and who cultivate a small 
quantity of cotton, for w’hich the banks of the sw^amp are very w’ell 
SI ited, and would no doubt be extensively used for this purpose if the 
county' w^ere inhabited by civilised people. 

The Bcdde, according to their language, are closely related to the 
Manga, but, as far as I had an opportunity of judging, are much inferior 
to them in bodily development, being not at all distinguished for their 
stature , but it is veiy probable that the inhabitants of these places in 
the border district, w’ho come into continual contact with their masters 
the Buniu people, are more degenerate than those m the interior, who, 
protected by the several branches of the komadugu and the sw’amps and 
forests connected with them, keep up a spirit of national independence, 
possessing even a considerable number of a small breed of horses, 
w hich they ride without saddle or harness, and m the same barbaric 
manner as the Musgu. 

Wednesday^ Dec 8 — The district w'hich w’e traversed in the morn- 
ing was distinguished by a great number of kdka or monkey-bread- 
trees, the first one w’e saw being destitute of leaves, though full of 
fruit ; but gradually, as we approached a more considerable sheet of 
W'ater, they became adorned wnth a profusion of rich foliage, aud we 
here met several small parties laden wuth baskets, of an elongated 
shape, full of the young leaves of this tree, u^hich, as kMu kfika,” con- 
stitute the most common vegetable of the natives. Besides the kaka, 
large karage and korna or jujube-trees {ZizypJms\ and now and then a 
fine tamannd-tree, though not of such great size as I was w^ont to see, 
adorned the landscape. 

We had just crossed a swamp, at present dry, surrounded on one 
side by fine fig-trees and gerredh of such luxuriant growth that I w’-as 
scarcely able to recognise the tree, and on the other by lalha-trees, 
when, about noon, we emerged into open cultivated ground, and were 
here greeted with, the sight of a pretty sheet of open water, breaking 
forth from the forest on our left, and dividing into two branches, which 
receded in the distance. The Bedde call it Thaba-ken^ma. The 
water is full of fish, which is dried by the inhabitants, and, either in its 
natural form or pounded and formed into balls, constitutes an important 
article of export We met a good many people laden with it 
^ It w^as here that, while admiring this nverlike sheet of w^ater, I recog 
nised, among a troop of native travellers, my fnend the sherif Mo- 
hammed Ben Ahmed, to w^hom I was indebted for a couple of hours 
very pleasantly and usefully spent during my stay in Yula, and for the 
route from Mozambique to the lake Nyanja, or, as it is commonly called, 
Nyassi. I lor a moment hoped that it might be my fate, in the company 
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of this man, to penetrate through the large belt of the unknown equa- 
torial region of this contmert towards the Indian Ocean. But as he 
was now on las way from Zinder to Kukawa, we had only a few 
moments allowed for converaation and the exchange of compliments, 
when we separated in opposite directions, ne^er to meet again, — my 
fate carrying me westward, while he was soon to succumb to the effects 
of the climate of Negroland. 

Three miles further on, turning a httle more southward from our 
westerly direction, we reached the town of Gesliiya, once a strong place 
and surrounded by a clay \wall, but at present in a state of great decay, 
although it is still tolerably peopled, the groups of conical huts being 
separated by fences of matting into several quarters Here we encamped 
on the north side, near a fine tamarind-tree, w’here millet was grown to 
a great extent The south and w'est sides w’ere surrounded by an ex- 
tensive swamp or swampy watercourse fed by the komadugu, and, wnth 
its dense forest, affording to the inhabitants a safe retreat in case of an 
attack from their enemies. All the townas of the Bedde arc situated in 
similar positions , and hence the precarious allegiance of the people 
(who indulge m rapacious habits) to the ruler of Bornu The in- 
habitants of Geshiya, indeed, have very thievish propensities , and as 
w’C had neglected to fire a few shots in the evening, a couple of daring 
men succeeded, durirg the light, m carr3ung aw’ay the W’oollen blanket 
m which my companion the Meiebn merchant ‘All el Ageren w^as 
sleeping at the side of his horse Although he w’as a man of hardihood 
and expenence, he was dragged or caTT^ed along to u considerable dis- 
tance, until he W'as forced to let go his blanket , and, threatening him 
with their spear in case he should cry out, they managed this affair so 
cleverly and with such dispatch, that they w’ere off in the dark before 
w'e were up to pursue them It w^as a pity that these daring rascals 
escaped with their spoil; but in order to prevent any further depreda- 
tions of this kmd, we filed several shots, and, with a large accordion, 
upon w^hich I played the rest of the night, I frightened the people to 
such a degree, that they thought every moment w^e were about to ran- 
sack the town. 

Thursday^ Dec. 9 — Keeping along the north-eastern border of 
the sw^amp, through a fine country where the tamarind and monkey- 
bread tree were often interlaced, as I have repeatedly observed to be 
the case with these species of trees, w’e reached, after a march of about 
three miles, the towm of Gesma, which is girt and defended by the 
sw^amp on the south and east sides, the w^all being distinguished by the 
irregularity of its pinnacles, if pinnacles they may be called, as repre- 
sented in the accompan}ing woodcut The inhabitants, clad in nothing 
but a leather apron, v^ere busy carrying clay from the adjacent sw^amp, 
in order to repair the w all, wliicii, however, on the w’est side, was in 
excellent condition 

Close to this town I observed the first rlmi, or silk-cotton tree, which 
m Bornu Proper is entirely wanting ; and as wc proceeded through the 
fine open countiy, numerous species of trees which are peculiar to 
Ildusa became visible, and seemed to greet; as old acquaintances, 
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I was heartily glad that I had left the morctonous plains of r)6rnu once 
more behind me, and had reached the more favoured and diversified 
districts of this fine countr;’ Small channels intersected the country 111 
every direction , and immense fishing-baskets w ere lying in some of 
them, apparently in order to catch the fish which, during the period 01 
the inundation, are earned down by the ri\cr. But tlie great humidity 
of this distnct made it swarm with ants, whose immense and thickly- 
scattered hiliSj togetlicr with the dCm bush, filled out the intermediate 
spaces between the larger specimens of the v’cgetable kingdom 
HaMng tiien crossed a tiact ol denser forest, we entered upon deep 
sandy soil, where the kuka became the sole tree, excluding almost 



every other kind, with the exception of a few tamarinds, for whose 
company, as I have obsen'ed, the monkey-bread-tree seems to have a 
decided predilection. Thus we reached Don^ri, formerly a considerable 
place of the Manga, and surrounded with a low rampart of earth, but at 
present greatly reduced, the inhabited quarter occupying only a very 
small proportion of the area thus inclosed But a good many cattle 
were to be seen, and, lying just in the shade qf the maj'estic monkey- 
bread-trees winch mark the place, afforded a cheerful sight This was 
the residence of the B6rnu officer Adama, w’ho had accompanied me 
from Eorzdri, and who the previous day had gone on in advance to 
pass the right here But having once made it a rule to encamp in the 
open counny, I preferred the laige though leafless trunk of a ktik^ at 
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a short distance from the eastern gate, to a cool shed inside the toun; 
and the heat was by no means oppressive, a cool wind blowing the 
whole da3\ 

F 7 i.day\ Dec. 10 — We exchanged the domain of the monke^’-bread-tree 
for that of the dilm palm, by giving to our course a north-westerly 
direction towards Zurrikulo, the queen of the region of ddm palms and 
the residence of the hospitable Kashella SAid, passing at some distance 
on our way a comfortable and populous little place, surrounded with a 
stockade, and beanngthe attractive name of Keclndilniya, '• the su eetness 
of the world,” here a little market was held, to wdiich people were 
flocking from all sides, male and female, wnth sour milk, ground-nuts, 
gram, earthen pots, j’oung cattle, and sheep 

In Zurrikulo I fell into mj’ former route, which I had followed in the 
opposite direction in March 1851, and crossing the northern oranch of 
the komadugu, which at present was tw^o feet and a ha^f deep, and 
following almost the same road, encamped the next day in Shechen, the 
first village of the district of Biindi. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE MOUNTAINOUS TERRITORY OF MUNno, AND ITS GOVERNOR. 

Sunday^ Dec 12 — In Shech^ri I left my former route, which would 
have taken me to Bfindi and Mashena, and followed a N.N.W. direc- 
tion, tow^ards the mountainous pro^nnee of Miim^’o, which before the 
time of our expedition was entirely unknowm. Passing through the 
district of Chejdssemo, to which Sheehan belongs, w^e entered a forest 
where the kdsulu or magAna, wnth its small berries, w^as very common, 
the ground being covered wnth tall jungle. We then reached the town 
of Ngdrruwa, surrounded wdth a clay wall m decay, and here watered 
our animals. The wells were ten fathoms deep , and crow’ds of bo^^s 
and girls were busy drawing w'ater from two other richer w’ells situated 
on the north side of the place. The path w^as also frequented by 
numbers of people who w^ere carrying the harvest into the town, in 
nets made from the leaves of the dum palm, and borne on the backs of 
oxen. Further on, forest and cultivated ground alternated , and leaving 
a rocky mound called Miva, which marks the beginning of the north- 
western hilly portion of the Manga country on our right, w^e reached, 
after a good march ot altogether about twenty-tw^o miles, the rich w'ell of 
Berberuw^, a small miserable hamlet which lies at a short distance to 
the u^est. 

The well, however, which w^as scarcely a fathom in depth, was 
surrounded by six fine wude-spreading tamarind- trees at regular distances 
from each other, and afforded quite a pleasant resting-place. The w ell 
is important as a station for travellers, while the hamlet is so poor that 
it does not possess a single cow or goat It still belongs to the province 
of the ghaladima, who about thirty years ago had a caravan of from six- 
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teen to twenty Arabs exterminated in this neighbourhood, when Muknl, 
the then ruler of Fezzan and one of the greatest slave-hunters of the 
time, penetrated as far as the Komadugu \\aube Sheikli *Omar also, 
when on liis expedition against Zmder in order to subjugate the rebellious 
govenior of that town (Ibrahim or Ibram'), encamped on this spot. The 
temperature of the water of the well was 66°. 

On inq.nnng to-day for the small territory of Auyok or Nhizara, the 
sibiatiOn as well as the name of which had been erroneo isly given by 
former travellers, I learned that it is situated between KhaJeja^and 
Gumniel, and that it comprises the following places Tashina, U'nik, 
S’ agato, Shibijay, BeUngu, Badda, Rdmen, Sdngolom, Melebetiye, and 
Cmarl. 

Monday, Dec 13 —A band of petty native traders or dangardnfu, 
who earned their merchandise on their heads, here joined our party. 
Their merckandise consisted of cotton, wdiich they had bought m 
Diggera, and were carrying to Sullen, the market of hldniyo, wdiere 
cotton is de?r While proceeding onwards, w’e met another party of 
native traders from Chelugiud, laden with eartlienw^are. In the forest 
which we then entered, with undulating ground, the karage wms the 
predominant ti'ce Further on the road divided, and w'hile I took the 
w’estern one, which led me to Yamiya, my people, mistaking a sign 
which some other persons had laid across the path as if made by myself, 
took the easterly one to ChelUguvd, w’here M6le, the lord of this little 
estate, resided, so that it was some time before I w'as joined by niy 
party. 

The well (wdneh, as is generally the case m this district, lies at the 
foot of a granite mount, where the moisture collects) m the afternoon 
presented an interesting scene, a herd of about one hundred and tw^enty 
head of fine cattle being w'atered here , and it was the more interesting, 
as the herdsmen w’ere FelUta, or Fulbe, of the tribe of the Hirlege. 
The well measured twm fathoms in depth, and the temperature of 
the water w’as 8 d° at i 20 p m , while that of the air was 84° 

Tuesday, Dec. 14 — After a march of about six miles through 
a fine country, occasionally diversified by a rocky eminence and adorned 
here and there bj" fine tamarind-trees, we reached Sullen, a considerable 
place, consisting of several detached hamlets, wdiere the most important 
market m the territory of Muniyo is held every Friday. The place 
contains about five thousand inhabitants, and was enlivened at the time by 
a considerable herd of cattle Millet is growm to a great extent, although 
diim bush or ngille, with its obstructing roots, renders a great portion of 
the soil unfit for cultivation, and scarcely any cotton at all is raised, so 
that this forms an important article of importation. Tow^ards the south 
lies another place, called Degger^i, and to the south-w^est a third one, 
called Bfigura Granitic eminences dotted the wdiolc country , but the 
foggy state of the atmosphere did not allow me to distinguish clearly 
the more distant hills. 

Proceeding in a north-westerly direction through this hilly country, 
and leaving at a short distance on our right a higher eminence, at the 
western foot of which the village ©f New Bfine is situated, we descended 
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considerably into a hollow of clayey' soil of a most peculiar diaracter. 
For all of a sudden an isolated date palm started up on our right, while 
on our left the unwonted aspect of a tall slender gonda, or Enca 
Pa;paya, attracted our attention, the intermediate ground being occupied 
by a nch plantation of cotton Suddenly a large “ sirge,” or lake ot 
natron of snowy whiteness, extending from the foot of the height which 
towers over Biine, approached on our right, — the rich vegetation which 
girded its border, along which the path led, forming a veiy remarkable 
contrast to the barrenness of the “ sirge , ” for the whole surface of the 
basin, which at present did not contain a drop of water, was formed of 
natron, while people ivere busy digging saltpetre, from pits about six 
feet deep and one foot and a kali in diameter, on its vey border A 
short distance off fiesh v'atcr is to be found close under the sarface, 
ginng life to the vegetation, which bears a character so entirely new m 
this district , and I gazed w’lth delight on the rich scenery around, which 
presented such a remarkable contrast to the monotonous plains of Bornu. 
Wide-speadmg tamarind-trees shaded large tracts of ground, while 
detached date palms, few’ and far bebveen, raised their feathery foliage 
like a fan over the surrounding country’ The ground was clothed, 
besides, wnth “ retem ’ or broom, and clam bush, with the Ta??ia?ix 
gallica cr ‘‘tarfa,’' i^hich I scarcely remember to have seen m any 
other spot during the v hole of my travels in Ncgrcland. 

Ascending from the claj’cy sod on a sandy bottom, we reached the 
W’cstern foot of the eminence of Old Bune, winch is built m a recess of 
the rocky^ cliffs on the western slope of the mount the village, 

which has already suffered greatlj’ by’ the foundation of Xew’ Bljne at 
so short a distance, and ivhich is important only as the residence of 
Yeguddi, the eldest son of Miiniyoma, had been almost destroyed some 
time before by a great conflagration, with the except on of the clay 
dw^elling of the governor, situated at the foot of the chfls It w’as just 
rebuilding, — only the d^ndal (or principal street) being as yet fit for 
habitation, while the rest of the place w’ore a very cheerless aspect 

Returning, therefore, a few hundred j’ards in the direction from 
whence I had come, I chose my camping-ground on an eminence at the 
side of the path, shaded by a majestic tamarind-tree, and affording an 
open prospect over the characteristc landscape m the bottom of the 
iriegular vale Here I spent the w hole afternoon, enjoying this pleasant 
panorama, of wdiich I made a sketch. I had now been suffering for 
the last two months from sore legs, which did not allows me to rove 
about at pleasure otherwise I w’ould gladly have accompanied my 
companion ‘AH el Ageren on a visit to his friend Bashd Bu-JGialflm, a 
relative of that Eu-Khalum who accompanied Denham and Clapperton. 
At this time he was residing m New’’ Bflne, wdicre he had lately lost, 
by another conflagration, almost the wdiole of his propeity, including 
eight female slaves, w’ho w’ere burnt to death wdiile fettered m a hut. 
As conflagrations arc tery common all over Negroland, especially 
in the dry season, a traveller must be extremely*- careful m confiding 
his property to these frail dw’elhngs, and he would do well to a\oid 
them entirely, 
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]Vcd/Usd(i\\ Dec 15 — A colJ northcih’ V’:i:d, which blciv Li tlie 
morning, made us fc:el very chCly la our open and elevated encampment, 
so that itv.as rather late'^Iicn me set out, char prig now our course 
entirely, from a nnrth-westerh' into a north-iiortli-easterly direction. 
The whole neifhbonrhDoJ was em eloped m a Ih'ch fog The country, 
after we had passed the mountain Boro, which an es its name to the 
village Eormarl, became lather mountainous. The patli wound along 
through a succession of irregular glens and dells, surrounded by several 
more or less delaLhcd rocliy^emmenccs, all ox v hich were clofhed wuth 
bush. The bottom of the vaileNS, which consisted mostly of sand, 
seemed well adapted for the cultivation of sorghum We passed a 
large store of gran, where the people were busy pounding or threshing 
the harvested corn In man} places, however, the ground was inter- 
sected by numerous holes of the fsnek or Alcgalotis ; and at times clay 
took the place of the sandy soil Xrmerovs herds of camels enlivened 
the landscape, all of which belonged, not to the present owmers of the 
country’, but to the Tuarek, the friends and companions of the people 
ofMtisa. who had lately made a foray on a grand scale into this very 
pro\ince We encamped at length, after a march of about thirteen 
miles, near the second w’ell of Sdw a-KolOlluw^a, which W’as two fathoms 
in depth, and, unlike the first w’ell, contained a good quantity of water. 

The scenery had nothing very remarkable about it, but it exhibited 
a cheerful, homely character, surrounded as it tvas by hills, and en- 
livened by herds of camels, horses, and cattle, w’hich towards eienmg 
gathered round the w^ell to be wintered , and the character of peace and 
repose which it exliibited induced me to make a sketch of it Among 
the animals there were some excellent she-camels, which, as evening 
advanced, were crying and eagerly looking out for their young ones, 
that had been left in the surrounding \illages The inhabitants, who 
treated us hospitably, seemed to be tolerably well off, and the feasting 
in my little encampment continued almost the wdiole night long 

Thursday, Dec 16 — With the greater eagerness we started early 
in the morning, in order to reach the capital of this little hilly 
countrj^ which forms a very sharp w’edge or triangle of considerable 
length, projecting from the heart of Negroland tow^ards the border of 
the desert, and exhibiting fixed settlements and a tolerably w^ell-arranged 
go\ernment, in contrast to the turbulent districts of nomadic encamp- 
ments. Our direction meanw’hile remained the same as on the preced- 
ing day, being mostly a north-easterly one. The situation of this 
province, as laid dowm from my route upon the map, seems very 
remarkable , but w’-e must not forget that in ancient times, during the 
flounsh mg period ol the empire ofBurnu, the wdiole country between 
this ad\anced spur and K^nem formed populous provinces subjected 
to the same government, and that it is only since the middle of tlie 
last century that, the Berbers or Tuarek having politically separated 
entirely from the Kaniiri, the wdiole eastern part of these northern pro- 
\inces has been laid waste and depopulated, while the energetic rulers 
of the province of Mfiniyd have not only succeeded in defending Ihexr 
little territory, but have even extended it in a certain degree, encroaching 
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little by little upon the neighbouring proMnce of Di'ggera, a tribe of 
the Tuareli, whom I have mentioned on a former occa-ion. 

The countrj' m general preserved the same character as on the 
previous day, — the narrow vales and glens inclosed by the granitic 
eminences bei.ig veil cultivated, and studded with small hamlets, in 
some of which the huts approached the architecture usual m Kanem. 
Several troops of natives met us on the road, wnth pack-oxen, over the 
backs of which large baskets w ere throw 11 by means of a sort of net- 
work, they were returning from the capital, having delivered their 
quota of the ashdr or “ kungona maibe.” The s^^stem of tax-pa^nng m 
these w’estern provinces is very different from that usual in Bornu 
Proper, as I shall soon ha\e another opportunity of relating. 

.Alter a march of about six miles, an isolated date palm announced a 
different region, and a little further on we entered the va’ley of TOrgure, 
running from west to cast, and adorned wnth a fine plantation of cotton, 
besides a gro\e of about tw’o hundred date palms Having traversed 
this valley where the road leads to Billa jMallem G^rgebe, we entered 
a thicket of mimosas, while the eminences assumed a rounder shape. 
The country then became gradually more open, scarcely a single tree 
being met with, and w’e obtained a distant view’ of Cure, situated at the 
southern foot and on the lower slope of a rocky eminence, when w’e 
began to descend considerably along the shelving ground of the expan- 
sive plain laid out m stubble-fields, with here and there a few trees, 
and intersected several large and deep ravines. 

Having first inspected the site of the towm, I chose my camping- 
ground in a small recess of the sandy downs which border the south 
side of a concavity or dell surrounding the towm on this side, and laid 
out in small kitchen-gardens and cotton plantations as shown in the 
accompanying woodcut; for, notwithstanding the entreaties of the 
governor, I did not like to take up my quarters inside the place. 

In the evening I received a visit from Yusuf Mukni, the late Mr. 
Richardson’s interpreter, who at present had turned merchant, and, 
having sold several articles to MUniydma the governor of the coiintiy’’, 
had been waiting here three months for payment. He w’as very amiable 
on this occasion, and apparently was not indisposed to accompany me 
to S6koto, if I had chosen to make him an offer , but I knew his character 
too well, and feared rather than liked him He gave me a faithful 
account of the wealth and pow’-er of Mdniyoma, wdio, he said, w^as able 
to bring into the field 1,500 horsemen, and from about 8, 000 to 10,000 
archers, w^hile his revenues amounted to 30,000,000 of shells, equiva- 
lent, according to the standard of this place, to 10,000 Spanish dollars, 
besides a large tribute in corn, equal to the tenth part, or dshlir, w’hich, 
in all the provinces of Bornu north-w’est of the komadugu, in conse- 
quence of the governors of these ternloncs having preserved their 
independence against the Fiiibe or Fellata, belongs to them, and not to 
the sovereign lord, w^ho resides in Kiikaw^a. Each full-growm male 
inhabitant of the province has to pay annually 1,000 shells for himself, 
and, if he possess cattle, for every pack-ox 1,000 shells more, and for 
e\ ery slave 2,00a 
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I had lieard a great deal about the debts of this governor; bat I learned, 
on further inquiry, that they only pressed heavily upon him this year, when 
tl:c revenues of his province were greatl}" reduced by the inroad of the 
Taw^rek of vdiich I have spoken before As a specimen of his st3je of 
life, I may menhon that he had recently bought a horse of Tarkiye 
breed for 700,000 shells, — a very' high price m this countr}", equal to 
about 50/ sterling. 

F}ida)\ Dec, 17. — Having got ready my presents for the governor 
I went to pay him a visit , and while waiting in the inner courtyard, I 
had sufhcient leisure to admire the solid and well-ornamented style ol 



building which his palace exhibited, and which almost cast into the 
shade the frail ai chitectural monuments of the capital. I was then con- 
ducted into a stately but rather sombre audience-hall, where the governor 
was sitting on a divan of clay, clad in a blue bernds, and surrounded by 
a great number of people whom curiosity had brought thither. Having 
exchanged with him the usual compliments, I told him that, as Mr. 
Richardson had paid him a visit on his first arrival in the country, and 
on his way from the north to KUkawa, it had also been my desire, before 
leaving Bornu for the western tribes, to pay my respects to him as the 
most noble, pow’erful, and intelligent governor of the country, — ^it being 
our earnest wish to be on friendly terms with all the princes of the earth, 
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more especially with those so rcniarkaaiy clisti ::;’u:sl cd as was his 
family He received my address with great hindiiess, and appeared 
much flattered b}' it 

The rxurrber of people presexit on this occasion was so great, d:at I 
did not enter into closer con\erfcatiGa with the governor, the darkneso of 
the place not allowing me to distinguish his features I had, howe\cr, 
a better opportunity of observing his almost European cast of coun- 
tenance when I paid hiin another visit, in order to satisfy his curiosity by 
firing my six-barrellcd revolver before Jus eyes On this occasion he did 
me the honour of putting on the white helah bemfis wddeh had constituted 
the chief attraction of my present, and wmxh he esteemed very highly, 
as most noble people do in th^s country, wdiile the common chief \alucs 
more highly a dress of showy colours. The wdiite half-silk bernds 
looked very well, especially as he wore underneath it a red cloth 
kaftan 

The real name of the governor is Koso, Mijniyoma being, as I have 
stated on a former occasion, nothing but a general title, meaning the 
governor of Miltiiyo, wdiich,in the old division of the vast empire of Bornu, 
formed part of the Yeri. In the present reduced state of the kingdom 
of Bornu, he was the most powerful aud respectable of the governors, 
and by Ins personal dignity had more the appearance of a pnnee than 
almost aiy other chief whom I saw in ^’eg’-oland. Besides making 
himself respected by his intelligence and just conduct, he has succeeded 
in spreading a sort of mystery round his dady life, wdiich enhanced his 
authonty. The people assured me that nobody ever saw him eating. 
But, as far as I had an opportunity of observing, even his family 
harboured that j ealousy and want of confidence wdiich undermines the 
wellbeing of so man}’- princely households based on polvgamy. 

Koso at that time w as a man of about sixty years of age, and, unfor- 
tunately, died shortly afterwards, in the j^ear 1854. He had displayed 
a great deal of energy on several occasions It w^as he w'ho had trans- 
ferred the seat of government of this piovince from Bt 5 ne to GiSre, 
having conquered (or probably only reconquered) this territory from 
the Diggera, the TawArek tribe formerly scattered over a great part of 
Hdusa But notw’ithstanding his owm energetic character, he had 
manifested his faithfulness to his sovereign lord in Kiikaw’a at the time 
of the inroad of the Wdday, w’hen Serki Ibram, the governor of Zinder, 
not only declared himself independent, but even demanded homage 
Irom the neighbouring vassals of the Bdrnu empire, and, when such 
was denied him, marched against MUm’yoma, but was beaten near the 
town of WHshek Such faithful adherence to the new dynasty of the 
K^nemiym m Ktikawa is the more remarkable in this man, as the ruling 
family of Mumyoma seems to have been of ancient standing, and it 
was an ancestor of Koso, of the name of S6my6, who once conquered 
the strong towm of D^ura, the most ancient of the Hlusa states 

But notwithstanding the more noble disposition which certainly dis- 
tinguished this man from most of his colleagues, here also the misery 
connected with the horrors of slave-hunting and the slave-trade wras 
very palpable. Eor, in order to be enabled to pay his debts, he w^as 
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’list then about to uiiJertakc a foray against one of the toivns of tlio 
Di'^i^cra, the laliabitants of uh^ch had behaved m a friendly manner 
towards tie Tavarek during their recent inroad, and he begged me, 
very urgently, to stay nntd his return irom the foray. But as I did 
not want anyLlniig from him, and as the road before me was a long 
one, I preferred pirsanig my journey, taking caie, however, to obtain 
information irom I rn, and from the principal men in his company, 
respecting those localities of the province winch most deserved my 
attcnt.oii 

Kdso departed, Vi ith his troop in several small detuchments, about 
noon on the iSth, the signal for starting not being made with a drum, 
as is usual in Bornu, but with an iron instrument which dates from the 
old pagan times, and not unlike that of the Mdsgu It was also very 
characteristic, that during his absence the lieutenant-governorship was 
exercised by the magir^, or the mother of the governor, who was said 
to have ruled on former occasions m a ver3* energetic manner, punishing 
nil the inhabitants, capable of beanng arms, who had remained behind 
Before setting out, hoiicver, on his foray, the go\crnor sent me a camel 
as a present, winch, although it was not a first-rate one, and was 
knocked up before I reached Katsena, nevertheless proved of some use 
for a few da^’s I presume that it had been his intexition to have given 
me a better animal, and that his design had only been frustrated by 
some selfish people. He had expressed a wish to purchase from me 
a pair of Arab pistols , but although I possessed three beautilully-orna- 
mented pairs, I wanted them m^^self as presents for other chiefs on my 
further march, and therefore could not gratify his wish. During my 
stay here he treated me xer^^ hospitably, sending me, besides numerous 
dishes of prepared food, two fat sheep as a present 

Gilre, the j resent residence of Miiniyoma, lies on the southern slope 
of a rocky emirence, and is separated, by ii regular ground, into several 
detached portions containing, altogether, a population of about eight 
thousand inhabitants In former j'ears it was more spacious ; and its 
circumference had only been lessened a short time before my arrival, in 
order to insure greater security. But it is only surrounded with a single, 
andm some places a double, fence or stockade, the south-western corner, 
which IS most exposed to an attack, being protected in a curious way, 
by a labxTiiith of fences, including a number of cotton-grounds and 
kitchen-gardens. But although in this manner the towui is only very 
insufficiently protected against a serious attack, the inhabitants have 
the adrantage of the rocky cone rising ox^er their heads, xvhere they 
might certainly retire in such a case, 

Simday, Dec. 19— I left Gilre, continuing my march towards Zinder 
not along the most direct road, but with the intention of visiting those 
localities which xvere likely to present the most interesting features I 
therefore kept first m a westerly direction, passing through a mountainous 
district, and toher on through more open country, with the purpose of 
visiting Wijshek, a place xx^hich had been mentioned to me as peculiarly 
interesting. The situation of the place has something very peculiar 
about It— a mixture of fertility and aridit}-, of cultivation and desolation, 
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of industry and neglect— being situated at some distance from the foot 
ot a mountain-range, and separated from it by a barren tract, while on 
the site Itself the moisture percolates in several small dcils and liollows , 
and thus, besides a good crop of wheat, several small groves of date- 
trees are produced The largest of these groves, skirting the east side 
of the town, contains about eight hundred trees, while a little further 
east another dell winds along, containing about two hundred palms, 
and, joining the former, to the north of the Milage, widens to a more 
open giound richly o\ergrown with tamannd-trccs, which are entwined 
with creepeis and clad with herbage This grove, wdiich encompasses 
the w’hole of the north side cf the place, exhibits a very pleasant aspect. 
Several ponds are formed here, and abundance of w*atcr is found in 
holes from a foot to two feet m depth. 

Going round this depression, I entered the towni from the nerth-east 
quarter, and here found a large open space laid out in fields of wheat, 
kitchen-gardens, wntli onions, and cotton-grounds, all in different stages 
of cultivation most of the beds where wheat w’as growm were just 
being laid out, the clods of dry earth being broken and the ground 
irrigated, while m other places the green stalks of the crop were 
already shooting forth. The onions w’^ere \ ery closely packed together. 
Everywhere tbe fcrtiluiirg element was close at hand, and palm-trees 
w’ere^ shooting up in seieral detached clusters, but large mounds of 
rubbish prevented my taking a comprehensive \iew over the whole, and 
the moie so as the ullage is separated mto four detached portions lying 
at a considerable distance from each other, and forming altogether a cir- 
cumference of about three miles, with a population of from eight thousand 
to nine thousand inhabitants But the whole is merely surrounded by a 
light fence. The principal cluster, or hamlet, surrounds a small eminence, 
□lithe tep of w’hich stands the house of the head man or mayor, built of 
clay, and hawng quite a commanchng position, while at the north- eastern 
foot of the hill a very picturesque date-grove spreads out in a hollows 
The ground being uneven, the dwellings, like those in Gure, are mostly 
situated in hollows , and the court} ards present a new’ and charactenstm 
feature — for although the cottages themselves are built of reed and stalks 
of Negro corn, the corn-stacks, far from presenting that light and 
perishable appearance w’hich they exhibit all over H^usa, approach 
closely that solid style of building wdiich w^e have observed in the 
Mdsgu country, being built of clay, and nsingi to the height of ten 
feet. 

Wushekis the principal place for the cultivation of wheat in the wdiole 
western part of Bdmu, and if there had been a market that day, it 
would ha\e been most profitable for me to have provided myself here 
with this article, wheat being very essential for me, as I had only free 
ser\’'ants at my disposal, wdio would by no means undertake the pound- 
ing and preparing of the native corn, while a preparation of w^heat, such 
as mohamsa, can be always kept ready , but the market of Wiishek is 
only held every Wednesday. In the whole of this country, one hundred 
shells, or kdngona, which are estimated equal to one gdbagd, form the 
standard cunency in the market , and it is remarkable that this sum is 
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not designated by the Kaniin word “mi'ye ’ or ''yero,”"^ nor with the 
common'Hli sa word “ dan,” but by the name “zango,” which is used 
only in the w’estern parts of Haiisa and in Sokoto 

I had pitched my tent near the south-eastern hamlet, W'hich is the 
smallest of the foin, close to the spotw'here I had entered the place, not 
being aware of its extent, and from here I made, in the afternoon, a 
sketch of the mountain-rarge towards the south, and the dry shehing 
level bordeied by the strip of green verdure with the palm trees in the 





WUSHEK. 


I. Principal hamlet surrounding the dwelling of the bfliama, which is «?itiiated on an 
eminence 2 Several smaller clusters of huts. 3,4 Shallow vales with palm tiees. 
5. Small depressions or cavities in the sandy soil, also with palm-trees. 6. Another 
group of palm trees on the border of a small brook formed by a source of hving water. 

foreground. In the evening I was hospitably regaled by each of the 
two billama who govern the towm, and I had the satisfaction of making a 
“ tailor to His Majesty MUniyoma,” who was residing here, very happy 
by the present of a few large darning-needles for sewing the libbedi or 
w^added dress for the soldieis. 

Monday^ Dec. 20 — On leaving Wtlshek, we directed our course by 
the spur of the mountain-chain to the south-south-west, crossing several 

* The Kaniiri, in order to express ''one hundred,*’ have relinquished the 
expression of their native idiom, and generally make use of the Arab term 
"mi'ye.” 

* * 
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fenced in by the cupho>hhcea here called mdgard, which I have described 
on a former occasion. The country m general consisted of a broken 
sandy le\el clothed with tall reeds Leaving then a small \illage of the 
name of Gediyo in a recess of the mountains, we entered an undulating 
plain, the prairie of Xdgo, open towards the west, but bounded on the 
east by an amphitheatre of low hills, and densely clothed with herbage 
and broom, to which succeeded underwood of small mimosas, and 
further on, when we approached the hills on the other side of the plain, 
large clusters of “ abisga,” or Cap pans sodata Only here and there 
traces of cultivation were to be seen. The sun was very powerful, and 
as we raarened during the hottest hours of the day, I felt very unwell, 
and xvas obliged to s*t down for a while 

After having traversed the plain, we agam had the mountain-chain 
on our left; and in a recess or amphitheatre which is formed by the 
eminences, we obtained a sight of Gabatd, the old residence of the 
Muniyoma, but at present exhibiting nothing but a heap of unsightly 
rums, encompassed towards the road side by a wall built of different 
kinds of stone, but at present entirely in decay, w^hile m the very" angle 
of the recess at the loot of the monn+ams a stone dwelling is seen, 
where it was the custom, m olden times, lor every ruler of the country, 
upon hiS accession to the throne, to remain in retirement for seven 
days. It had been my intention to \'isit this spot ; but the present 
governor had urgently requested me to abstain from such a profane 
undertaking, the place being (as he said) haunted by spirits and my 
sudden inaisposition presented me from accomplishing my design. 
The natives say that there are caves leading from the stone dwelling 
into the rock. 

Our left being bordered b}^ the mountain-slope, wh.ch is beautifully 
vaned, and having on our right a fine grove of magnificent trees and 
cultivated fields, we reached, at tliree o’clock m the afternoon, the w’ell 
situated in a recess of the mountains, but had great difficulty in choos- 
ing a spot tolerably free from ants. Here 1 felt so weak that I did not 
care either about the ruins of G^batS, or anything else except the most 
profound repose. 

Tuesday^ Dec, 21 . — The night was very cold and disagreeable, a 
heavy north-easterly gale not only bringing cold, but likewise covering 
us with clouds of the feathery pnckle Fe>i7iisetum distichum; and we 
started m a condition anything but cheerful. The mountain- chain on 
our left now receded, and the country exhibited a rich abundance of 
timber and herbage, the forest bemg agreeably broken by a large 
extent of stubble-fields wdiere millet and beans were grown , and dis- 
tinguished among the cultivated giounds by the appearance of a certain 
degree of industry, were the fields of Ch6gchega or Gammachak, the 
oldest estate of the family of Mfiniydma, which w^e had on our left In 
the intervening tracts of forest the um-el-barka or k6go {Mimosa 
Nilotkd) was very common, but it was at present leafless. Granite 
protrudes now and then ; and further on the whole country became 
clothed with retem or broom. 
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Close to the village of Earatawa, we crossed a narrow but beautiful 
and regular vale adorned with the finest tamarind-trees I ever saw, 
\\ Inch ere not only developing their domelike umbrageous crowns in 
full splendour, but \\ Inch were the more beautiful as the fruit was just 
beginning to npen Close to the well a group of slender dfim palms 
were starting forth, with their light fanlike foliage, m singular contrast 
to the domciiite crowns of dark-green foliage which adorned the 
tamarind-trees This beautiful tree further on also remained the 
greatest ornament to the landscape , but besides tins the k 6 mor or 
badre also and other species were observed, and the fan palm was to 
be seen here and there Cattle and camels enlivened the country, 
which presented the appearance of one vast field, and was dotted with 
numerous com stacks. 

I had entertained the hope of bemg able this day to reach the natron 
lake of Keleno , but I comnnced myself that the distance was too 
great, and, although I reached the first hamlet, winch bears the name 
of Kelero, I was obliged to encamp uithout being able to reach the 
lake There had been in former times a large place of the same name 
hereabout , but the inhabitants had dispersed, and settled in small 
detached hamlets Close to our encampment there was a pond of 
small size, but of considerable depth, which seemed never to dry up 
It ivas densely overgrown with tall papyrus and meles. The core of 
the root of this rush was used by my young Slniwa companion to allay 
his hunger, but did not seem tome to be very palatable * and fortunately 
It was not necessary to have recourse to such food, as we were treated 
hospitably by the inhabitants of the hamlet. The baHre, or, as they are 
here called, komor, have generally a very stunted and extremely poor 
appearance m this district, and nothing at all like that magnificent 
specimen which I had seen on my first approach to Sud^n, in the valley 
of Bdghel. 

Wednesday, Dec 22 — The night w’as very cold, in fact one of the ^ 
coldest which I experienced on my whole journey, the thermometer * 
being only 8 ° above freezing-point; but nevertheless, there being no 
wind, the cold was less sensibly felt, and my servants were of opinion 
that it had been much colder the previous day, when the thermometer 
indicated 22° more. 

As the natron lake did not lie in my direct route, I sent the greater 
part of my people, together with the camels, straight on to Badamtlni, 
while I took only my two body-guards, the Gatrfim and the Shtiwa, 
with^ me. The country presented the same appearance as on the 
previous day; but there was less cultivation, and the dflm palm 
gradually became predominant. In one place there were two isolated 
del 6 b palms Several specimens of the Kajilia were also observed. 
The level was broken by numerous hollows, the bottom being mostly 
covered with rank grass, and now and then even containing water In 
front of us, three detached eminences stretched out into the plain from 
north to south, the natron lake being situated at the western foot of the 
central emmence, not far from a village called Magdjin, When we had 
passed this village, which was full of natron, stored up partly in large 
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piles, pc^rdy sewn into “tfLkrufa,’ or matting coverings, we obtained a 
\iew of the natron lake, lying before us in ttie hollow at the foot of the 
rockv eminence, with its snow-white surface girt all round by a green 
border of luxunant vegetation. The sky was far from clear, as is very 
often the case at this season ; and a high wind raised clouds of dust 
upon the surface of the lake. 

The border of vegetation was formed by w^ell-kept cotton-grounds, 
which were just in flower, and by kitchen-gardens, W’’here deraba or 
Corchorus ohtoi'ius was growm, the cultivated ground being broken by 
ddm bush and rank grass Crossing this verdant and fertile strip, we 
readied the real natron lake, when w’e hesitated some time whether or 
not we should venture upon its surface , for the crust of natron was 
scarcely an inch thick, the wdiole of the ground underneath consisting 
of black boggy soil, from which the substance separates continually 
afresh, How’ever, I learned that, while the efflorescence at present 
consisted of only small bits or crumbled masses, dunng the time of the 
biggela, that is to say, at the end of the rainy season, larger pieces are 
obtained here, though not to be compared with those found in Lake 
TsAd, — the kind of natron w^hich is procured here being called “ boktor,” 
while the other quality is called kilbu tsarafu ” A large proxnsion of 
natron, consisting of from twenty to twenty-five piles about ten yards 
in diameter, and four m height, protected by a layer of reeds, w^as 
stored up at the northern end of the lake. The whole circumference 
of the basin, w’hich is called " ibge by the inhabitants, w^as one mile 
and a half, 

I here changed my course in order to join my people, who had gone 
on straight to Badamilni. The country at first was agreeably diversified 
and undulating, the irregular vales being adorned with dilm palms and 
fig-trees; and cultivation w’as seen to a great extent, belonging to 
villages of the territory of Gtishi, which w^e left on one side. Presently 
the country became more open, and suddenly I saw before me a small 
blue lake, bounded towards the east by an eminence of considerable 
altitude, and towards the north by a rising ground, on the slope of which 
a place of considerable extent w’as stretching out. 

Coming from the monotonous country of B6rnu, the interest of this 
locality w'as greatly enhanced * and the nearer I approached, the more 
peculiar did its features appear to me , for I now discovered that the 
lake, or rather the tw^o lakes, w’ere gut all round by the freshest border 
of such a vanety of vegetation as is rarely seen in this region of Negro- 
land. 

We had some difficulty in j'ommg our camels and people, who had 
pursued the direct road from Kel^no , for, having appointed, as the spot 
where we were to meet, the north-eastern comer of the town of Gada- 
btini, or Badamtini, towards the lake, we found that it would be ex- 
tremely difhcult for them to get there, and we therefore had to ride 
backwards and forwards before w^e fixed upon a place for our encamp- 
ment, at the western end of this small luxunant oasis. On this occasion 
I obtained only a faint idea of the nchness and peculiarity of this 
locality; but on the following morning I made a more complete survey 
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of the whole place, as well as my isolated situation and the means at 
my disposal would allow, the result of which is represented in the 
accompanying woodcut 

The whole of the place forms a kind of shallow vale, stretching out in 
a west-easterly direction, and surrounded on the west, north, and south 
sides by hills rising from one to two hundred feet, but bordered towards 
the east by Mount Shedika, w^hich rises to about five or six hundred feet 
above the general level of the country. In this vale winter is found gush- 
ing out from the ground m nch, copious springs, and feeds two lakes, 
after irrigating a considerable extent of cultivated ground where, besides 
sorghum and millet, cotton, pepper, indigo, and onions are growm. 
These lakes are united by a narrow’ channel thickly ov’ergrowm with 
the tallest reeds, but, notwithstanding their 1 unction, are of quite a 
different nature, the w’esternmost containing fresh w’ater, w^hile that ot 
the eastern lake is quite brackish, and full of natron It seems to be 
a peculiar feature in this region, that all the chains of hills and moun- 
tains stretch from north-east to south-w’est, this being also the direction 
of the lakes. 

The chief part of the \’illage itself lies on the north-w^est side of the 
plantation, on the sloping ground of the dow’ns, w’hile a smaller hamlet 
borders the gardens on the south-w’est side The plantations are veiy 
carefully fenced, principally with the bush called m^gar^ which I have 
mentioned on former occasions , and besides kiika or monkey-bread 
trees, and kdrna, or nebek, a few date palms contributed greatly to 
enliven the scenery. The monkey-bread trees, however, were all of 
small size, and of remarkably slender growiih, such as I had not before 
observed, w’hile the public place, or “ f^ge,” of the smaller village was 
adorned by akar^e tree of so nch a growth that it even surpassed, if 
not in height, at least in the exuberance of its foliage, the finest trees of 
this species w’hich I had seen in the Musgu country. 

I began my sur\’ey of this interesting locality on the south side, 
following first the narrow path w’hich separates the southern wllage 
from the plantation, and visiting again the principal source, the rich 
volume of w’hich, gushing along betw’een the hedges, had already 
excited my surprise and delight the previous day 

This low’er village cannot be very healthy, both on account of its 
exuberant vegetation, and the quantity of w’ater in w’hich the neighbour- 
hood abounds, but its situation is extremely pleasant to the eye. 
Keeping then close along the southern border of the plantation, I 
reached the eastern edge of the western lake, which is thickly over- 
grown with pap5Tus and meles, while, in the narrow space left between 
the plantation and the lake, the badre and the gau’asil are the common 
rees 

The presence of the latter at this spot seems very remarkable, as this 
tree, in general, is looked for in vain m this w’hole region , and I scarcely 
remember to have seen it again before reaching the village, a few miles 
to the N.E. of Wurn6, which has thence received its name. 

The papyrus covers the whole shore at the point oi junction of the 
tWQ lakes, while in tbe water itself, where it first becomes brackish, 
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another kind of weed was seen, called “kiimba/the cere of which is 
likewise eaten by the greater part of the poorer inhabitants, and is 
more esteemed than the meles It V'as highly interesting to me to 
observe that my young Shdwa companion, who was brought up on the 
shores of the Tsad, immediately recognised, from the species of reeds, 
the nature of the w ater on the border of which they grew, as this mixed 
character of brackish and sweet w’ater is, exactly in the same manner, 
peculiar to the outlying smaller basins of that great Central African 
lagoon. 

I found the junction of the tw’o lakes from sixty-five to seventy yards 
broad, and at present fordable, the water being four feet and a half m 
depth The difi'erence in the appearance of the natron lake from that 
exhibited by the fresh-w^ater basin was remarkable in the extreime,^ — 
the w^ater of the one being of a dark-blue colour, and presenting quite 
a smooth surface, w’hile that of the other resembled the dark-green 
colour of the sea. and, agitated by the strong gale, broke splashing and 
foaming on the shore in mighty biilow'S, so that my two companions, 
the Shawa lad and the Kausa boy, whom I had taken with me on this 
excursion, were quxte in ecstasy, having never before witnessed such 
a spectacle It w’ould have been a fine spot for a w^ater-party. The 
surrounding landscape, with Mount Shedika m the east, was extremely 
inviting, although the weather w^as not very clear and had been exceed- 
ingly foggy in the morning. But there was neither boat nor canoe, 
although the lake is of considerable depth, and is said always to preserve 
about the same level ; for, according to the superstition of the inhabi- 
tants, its waters are inhabited by demons, and no one w^ould dare to 
expose himself to their pranks, either by swumming or in a boat 

The brackish quality of the w^ater arises entirely from the nature of 
the soil. In the centre it seems to be decidedly of such a quality, but 
I found that near the border, which is greatly indented, the nature of 
the water in the different creeks w^as very varying In one it w’as fresh, 
w’hile in a neighbouring one it was not at all drinkable , but neverthe- 
less even here there were sometimes w'^ells of the sweetest water quite 
close to the border. Swarms of water fo^vl of the species called 
^'g^rmaka” by the Hausa people, and “gubdri” by the Kanuri, together 
with the black rejijia and the small sanderling, enlivened the water’s 
edge, where it presented a sandy beach. 

A little further on, the meles and kumba were succeeded by the tall 
bulrush called '‘bus,” wi-hile beyond the north-easterly border of the 
lake an isolated date palm adorned the scenery, wdiich in other respects 
entirely resembled the shores of the sea, a nch profusion of sea weed 
being earned to the bank by the billows Then succeeded a cotton 
plantation, which evidently w^as indebted for its existence to a small 
brook formed by another source of fresh water which joins the lake 
from this side From the end of this plantation, where the natron lake 
attains its greatest breadth of about a mile and a half, I kept along the 
bank in a south-westerly direction, till I again reached the narrow 
junction between the two lakes. Here the shore became very difficult 
to traverse, on account of an outlying branch of the plantation closely 
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bordering the lake, and I had again to ascend the downs from whence 
I had enjoyed the view of this beautiful panorama on the previous day. 

I thus re-entered the principal village from the north-east side , and 
while keeping along the upper road, which intersects the market-place, 

I saw’ w’lth delight that the towm is bounded on the north side also by 
a narrow but veiy rich vale, meandering along and clad with a profusion 
of vegetation , and I here observed another spnng, which broke forth 
with almost as powerful a stream as that near the southern quarter, and 
was enlivened by a number of women busily employed m fetching tlicir 
supply of w ater. 

The market-place is formed of about thirty sheds or stalls , and there 
is a good deal of weaving to be observed in the place, its whole appear- 
ance exhibiting signs of industry. I could not, however, obtain a sheep, 
or even as much as a fowl, so that our evening’s repast was rather poor; 
and a very cold easterly wind blowing direct into the door of my tent, 
which I had opened towards Mount Shedika m order to enj'oy the 
pleasant prospect of the lakes and the plantation, rendered it still more 
cheerless The whole of the inhabitants belong to the Hdusa race ; 
and the governor himself is of that nation He is m a certain degree 
dependent on the governor of Zinder, and not directly on the sheikh ; 
and he was treated m the most degrading manner by my trooper, 
although the latter was a mere attendant of Adama the governor of 
DonSn. 

Ffzday^ Dec. 24 — I made an interesting day’s march to Mimya, 
another locality of the pro\nnce Demdgherim, greatly favoured by 
nature. The first part of our road was rather hilly, or even mountainous, 
a promontory of considerable elevation jutting out into the more open 
country from S E , and forming m the w’hole distnct a well-marked 
boundary. The village Hlndar^, which hes at the foot of a higher 
mountain beanng the same name, and which we reached after a march 
of about two miles, w^as most charmingly situated, spreading out in 
several straggling groups on the slopes of the hills, and exhibiting a far 
greater appearance of prosperity than Badamiini. It w’as highly inter- 
esting to take a peep on horseback at the busy scenes which the court- 
yards exhibited. Poultry was here in great abundance 

While descending from the village, we crossed a beautiful ravine, 
enlivened by a spnng, and adorned by a few detached groups of date 
and deleb palms spreading their feathery foliage by the side of the dum 
palms Leaving then a cotton plantation, stretching out where the 
ravine widened, we ascended the higher ground, our route lying now 
through cultivated ground, at other times through forest ; and after a 
march of about fourteen miles, we crossed a kind of shallow vale, richly 
adorned with vegetation, and bordered towards the north by sandy 
doums, over which hes the direct route to Zinder. A little lower down 
this valley we passed a small village called Potoro, distinguished by 
the extent of its cotton plantations. Along the lower grounds a few 
date trees form a beautiful fringe to this little oasis , here, also, spnngs 
seemed to be plentiful, and large ponds of water were formed 

Four miles beyond this place we reached the wall of the town of 
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Mirny a, which was beautifully adorned with large tamarind-trees. 
This town had been once a large place, and the capital of the whole 
western province of Bornu. But when the town of Zinder was founded, 
about tuent3^-five years previously, by Sllman, the father of the present 
governor, Ibrdm, Mimya began to decline, and the chief of this terntory 
fell into a certain degree of dependence upon the governor of Zinder 
At the north side of the town there is an extensive distnct cultivated 
with cotton and wheat, and irngated likewise by springs which ooze 
forth from the sandy dowms , besides a few date trees, a group of 
slender feather} -leaved gdnda overshadowed the plantation, and gave 
it an uncommonly attractive character Having proceeded in advance 
of my camels, which had followed for some time another path, I had 
to wait till long after sunset before they came up, and, while resting in 
the open air, received a visit from the governor of the town, who, in 
true Hdusa fashion, arrived well dressed and mounted, wnth a numerous 
train of men 011 horseback and on foot, singing men, and musicians 

Saturday, Dec 25 — This was to be the day of my arrival m Zinder 

an important station for me, as I had here to wait for new supplies, 

without which I could scarcely hope to penetrate any great distance 
westw’ard 

The country was more open than it had been the preceding day , and 
the larger or smaller eminences were entirely isolated, with the excep- 
tion of those near Zinder, which formed more regular chains. The 
ground consisted mostly of coarse sand and gravel, the rocks being 
entirely of sandstone, and intersected by numerous small watercourses, 
at present dry This being the nature of the ground, the district was 
not very populous , but we passed some villages which seemed to be 
tolerably w ell off, as they had cattle and poultry. 

Pursuing our north-westerly direction, we reached the town of Zinder, 
after a march of about nine miles and a half, and, winding round the 
south side of the town, which is surrounded by a low rampart of earth 
and a small ditch, entered it from the west Passing then by the house 
of the sherif el Fisi, the agent of the vizier of Bornu, we reached the 
quarters which had been assigned to us, and which consisted of two 
cla}" rooms. Here I was enabled to deposit all my property in security, 
no place in the whole of Sud^n being so ill famed, on account of the 
numerous conflagrations to which it is subjected, as Zinder 

The situation of Zinder is peculiar and interesting A large mass of 
rock starts forth from the area of the town on the west side, while 
others are scattered in ridges round about the town, so that a rich 
supply of water collects at a short depth below the surface, fertilizing 
a good number of tobacco-fields, and giving to the vegetation around a 
ncher character. This is enhanced especially by several groups of 
date palms, while a number of hamlets, or zangd, belonging to the 
Tawlrek chiefs who command the salt-trade, and especially one which 
belongs to Lfisfi, and another to Annur, add greatly to the interest of 
the place The larger plantation which the sherif el F^si, the agent of 
the vizier of Bfirnu, had recently begun to the south of the town, 
although very promising and full of vegetables difficult to procure in 
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this country, was too 3’oung to contribute anything to the general cha- 
racter of the place. Ituas entirely wanting in larger trees, and had 
CTily a single palm tree and a lime. I am afraid, after the revolution of 
Decen-lcT 1853, '^hich caused the death of that noble Arab, who was 
one of the more distmgrished specimens of his nation, it has leturnci 
to the desolate state from v.Lich he called it forth. 



T, Residence cf governor, inclosed by watting-work a House of sberff el Fasi. 
3 Market-place 4 M\ own quarters. 5 Quarters built for the accommodation of 
strangers 6 ** Sania,^’ .or plantation, belon^ng to the shenf el Fasi. 7 Hamlet, 
“2ango,” belonjnng to Amur, the chief of the Kel-owi 8 “Zango” belonging to 
Lusu, the chiel of tlie Kel-azaneres 9 ‘‘Zango” belonging to some other chiefs 
among the Tawai ek. 

The accompanying ground-plan of the town and its environs will, I 
hope, convey some idea of its peculiar character , but it can give not 
the faintest notion of the bustle and traffic which concentrate m this 
place, however limited they may be when compared with those of 
European cities. Besides some indigo-dyemg, tlicre is scarcely any 
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industry in Zmder ; yet its commercial importance has of late become 
so great, that it may with some propriety be called ‘^the gate of Sudan ” 
But of course its importance is only based on the power of the kingdom 
of BOrnu, which it serves to connect more d rectly with the north, along 
the western route b}’ w'ay of GI it and Ghadames, which has the great 
ad\antage over the eastern or Fczzan route, that even smaller caravans 
can proceed along it v ith some degree of security, that other route 
haMng become extremely unsite It was then the most busy time for 
the inhabitants, the salt-caravan of the Kel-owi having arrived some 
time previously, and all the hamlets situated aioiind the town being full 
of these desert traders, w'ho during their leisure hours endeavoured to 
make themselves as merry as possible wnth music and dancing. This 
gave me an opportunity of seeing again my fiiend the old chief of 
Tintellust, wdio, howe\er, in consequence of the measures adopted 
tow^ards him by Mr Richardson, behaved rather coolly tow^ards me, 
although I did not fail to make him a small present 

Being most anxious to complete my scientific labours and researches in 
regard to Bornu, and to send home as much of my journal as possible, m 
order not to expose it to any risk, I stayed most of the time in my quarters, 
wdiich I had comfortably fitted up with a good supply of “ siggedi ” or 
coarse reed mats, taking only now^ and then, in the afternoon, a ride an 
horseback either round the towm or into the large well-wooded \^alley 
w’hich stretches along from N W. to S E , at some distance from the 
town, to the N E Once I took a longer ride, to a village about eight 
miles S S E , Situated on an eminence with a vale at its foot, fringed with 
dam palms and rich in saltpetre. 

On the 20th of January, 1853, ^ received from the hands of the Arab 
Mohammed el 'Akerut, w horn I have had occasion to mention pre\nously,a 
valuable consignment, consisting of one thousand dollars in specie, * which 
w’ere packed very cleverly in two boxes of sugar, so that scarcely anybody 
became aware that I had received money, and the messenger seemed well 
deserving of a present equal to his stipulated salary ; but I received no 
letters on this occasion. I had also expected to be able to replace here 
such of my instruments as had been spoiled or broken, by new ones ; 
but I W'as entirely disappointed in this respect, and hence, in my further 
journey, my observations regarding elevation and temperature are rather 
defective 

I then finished my purchases, amounting altogether to the value of 
775,000 kurdi, of all sorts of articles wrhich I expected w^ould be useful 
on my further proceedings, such as red common berndses, white 
turbans, looking-glasses, cloves, razors, chaplets, and a number of other 
things, which I had at the time the best opportunity of purchasing, 
as all Arab and European merchandise, after the arrival of the kitfala, 
was rather cheap Thus I prepared for my setting out for the west ; 
for although I would gladly have w^aited a few days longer, in 
order to receive the other parcel, consisting of a box with English iron- 

* Unfortunately they were not all Spanish or Austrian dollars ; but there 
were among the number forty pieces of five francs, and more than one 
hundred Turkish mejidiye. 
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ware and four hundred dollars, which was on the road forme by way of 
Ktikawa, and which, as I have stated before, had been entrusted, m 
Fezz^, to a TebCi merchant, it was too essential for the success of my 
enterprise that I should arrive in K^tsena before the Gdber^u a set out 
on a warlike expedition against that province, for which they were then 
prepanng on a grand scale It was thus that the parcel above mentioned, 
which, in conformity wiih my arrangements, was sent after me to Zmder 
by the vizier, and which arrived only a few days after I had left that 
place, remained there, in the hands of the sherif el Fisi, and, on his being 
assassinated in the revolution of 1S34, and his house plundered, fell 
into the hands of the slaves of the usurper ‘Abd e’ Rahman. 


CHAPTER X. 

DEPARTURE FROM ZINDER — THE BORDER REGION BETWEEN THE 
B(5rNU and the FULFULDE empires. — SECOND STAY IN KATSENA. 

Simday, Jan. 30, 1853 — I left the capital of the westernmost province 
of the Bornu empire in the best spirits, having at length succeeded, 
during my prolonged stay there, m getting rid of the disease in my feet, 
which had annoyed me ever since my return from Bagirmi to Kiikawa. 
I had, moreover, strengthened my little caravan by two very excellent 
camels, which I had bought here, and I was now pro\dded with a 
sufficient supply of money, stores, and presents, the total value of 
which exceeded 2,000 dollars, and which seemed to guarantee success 
to my undertaking, at least in a pecuniary point of view, and gave me 
confidence once more to try my fortune with the FClbe, my first deal- 
ings with whom had not been very promising. However, the road 
before me was anything but safe, as I had again to traverse with my 
valuable property that border district, intermediate between the inde- 
pendent H 3 ,usawa and the Fulbe, which is the scene of uninterrupted 
warfare and violence, and unfortunately there was no caravan at the 
time ; but nevertheless the most intelligent men in the place were of 
opinion that this route, by way of Gaz^vva, t\as safer than that by 
Ddura, the unscrupulous governor of the latter province, under cover of 
his authority, w'hich could not be withstood with a high hand, being 
apparently more to be feared than the highw^ay robbers in the border 
wuldemess, who by w’atchfulness and good arms might be kept at a 
respectful distance But altogether this was a rather unfortunate cir- 
cumstance for me, as I cherished the ardent desire of \isiting the town 
of D^ura, which, as I have explained on a former occasion, seems to 
have been the oldest settlement of the H^usa tribe, who appear to have 
been, from their origin, nearly related to the Berber family, — ^the Dig- 
gera, a section of that nation, being formerly entirely predominant in 
the territory of Daura. At that time, howrever, I entertained the hope 
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that, on my return from the west, I might be enabled to visit the latter 
place, but circumstances prevented me from cariying out my design. 

The whole country which we traversed on our way westward, besides 
being richly studded wuth fixed dwelling-places, was full of parties of 
Asbeiidwa salt-traders, partly moving on, partly encamped and ha\ung 
tiieir merchandise carefully protected by fences of corn-stalks. But 
although these people greatly contributed to the animated character of 
the landscape, yet their presence by no means added to the security of 
the country , and altogether my order of march became now a very differ- 
ent one from ivhat it had been Throughout my march from Ktikawa 
to Zmder, with a few exceptions, it had been my custom to proceed far 
in advance of the camels, with my horsemen, so that I used to arrive at 
the camping-ground before the greatest heat of the day had set in , but, 
on account of the greater insecurity of the country, it now became 
necessary for me to pursue my march slowly, in company with my 
luggage train. 

The ground along our track, *as we proceeded from Zmder, w^as undu- 
lating, with hedges or small ridges and isolated masses of granite 
boulders starting forth here and there , but the country gradually im- 
proved, especially after we had passed a pond at the distance of about 
seven miles from the towm, filling out a conca\ity or hollow, and fringed 
wuth w-ide-spreading trees and a fine plantation of cotton and tobacco, 
which w^ere shaded by a few diim palms. Thus we reached the village 
of Tyrmem, lying at the border of a shallow vale and surrounded with 
a strong stockade. Here we fell in with a numerous body of Ik^zkezan, 
mustering, besides a great many on foot, tw^elve or thirteen men well 
mounted on horseback, and thinking themselves strong enough, in their 
independent spirit, to pursue a contraband road along the border district 
between Daura and Kitsena, in order to avoid paying any customs to 
the potentates of either But the restless governor of DS.ura keeps a 
sharp look-DUt, and sometimes overtakes these daring smugglers. 

Near the village^ of Dambeda also, which we reached after a march of 
two miles from fj^rmenl through a more hilly country, several divisions 
of the salt-caravan were encamped , and we chose our camping-ground 
near a troop of native traders, or fataki. While we were pitching the 
tent, a Tarki or Amoshagh, mounted on horseback, came slowly up to 
us, apparently astonished at the peculiar character of the tent, which he 
seemed to recognise as an old acquaintance. But he was still more 
surprised when he recognised myself, for he was no other than Agha 
Batfire the son of Ibrahim, from Selfifiyet, the chief instigator of the 
foray made against us at the time of our entering Afir, or Asben, by the 
border tribes of that country. 

In the depression of the plain towards the south from our encamp- 
ment, where all the moisture of the district collected, cotton was 
cultivated to a great extent, while adjoining the village, which lay close 
to a ridge of granite, a small field of tobacco was to be seen. A petty 
market, which was held here, enabled us to provide ourselves with 
grain, poultry, and red pepper, as we had forgotten to lay in a store 
of the latter article, which is indispensable to travellers in hot countries. 
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Monday, Jan. 31. — The district through which we passed was densely 
inhabited, hut it was rather scantily timbered, the ground being clad 
only ith short underwood ; detached hills were seen now and then ; 
but after a march of about sev’en miles, the character of the country 
changed, kalgo appeanng more frequently, while the soil consisted of 
deep sand. Towards the south the V’egetation was richer, several 
Tawdrek hamlets appearing in the distance. Thus we reached a large 
W’ell, about thirteen fathoms deep and richly provided wuth water, where 
a large herd of cattle and a number of Bdzawe, or Taw^rek half-castes, 
of both sexes, W’ere assembled; and I was agreeably surprised at the 
greater proof of ingenuity w'hicli I here observed — a yourg bull being 
employed m drawing up the W’ater in a large leather bag containing a 
supply sufficient for two horses, — this bemg the only time dunng my 
travels in Xegroland that I observed such a method of drawing up the 
water, wdiich in general, even from the deepest wells, is procured by 
the labour of man alone. The 3’oung bull was led by a very pretty 
Amdshagh girl, to wdiom I made a present of a tin box w’lth a looking- 
glass in It, as a reu’ard for her trouble, w'hen she did not fail to thank 
me by^a curtsey, and the expression of an amiable “ agaisheka,” “my 
best thanks ’ In the w’hole of this country a custom still pre\ ails, dating 
fiom the period of the strength of the Burnu empire, to the effect that 
the horses of travellers must be watered, at any well, in precedence to 
the wants of the natives themselves 

The w^hole spectacle w’hich this w’ell exhibited was one of life and 
activity, and the interest of the scenery was further increased by a 
dense gro\e of fine tamannd-trees w’hich spread out on the south s"ide 
of the path. I learned, on inquiry, that this district belongs to the 
territory of Tumtfimma, the governor of w’hich is a vassal of Zinder, 
Close to Tumtumma, on the w’est, lies the considerable towm of 
Gorgom. 

Leaving the principal road on our right, and following a more southerly 
one, W’-e encamped near the village of Gdmda, which consisted of two 
hamlets inhabited exclusively by Taw^rek slaves. But the territory 
belongs likewise to the pro\ince of TumtUmma. A troop of fataki, or 
native traders, w’ere encamped near us* 

Tuesday, Feb. i, — The surface of the countr}^ through which our road 
lay wms broken by depressions of larger or smaller extent, wrhere the 
dum palm flourished m great numbers — a tree which is very common 
in the terntor^' of Tas^w’a, w^hich we entered a short time before W’e 
reached the wllage of Kdso. We had here descended altogether, most 
probably, a couple of hundred feet, although the descent was not regular, 
and was broken by an occasional ascent. The road w as w ell frequented 
by people coming from the w'est wath cotton, w^hich they sell to advan- 
tage in Zmder. 

We made a long stretch, on account of the scarcity of water, passing 
the large village of Shabare, which attracted our attention from the dis- 
tance by the beating of drums, but could not supply us with a sufficient 
quantity of water, — its well measuring twenty-five fathoms in depth, 
and nevertheless being almost diy; and thus we proceeded till we 
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reached ]MaI i gl, after a march of almost twenty-five miles The 
\ illage IS named from a ironghhke* depression, on the slope of which 
It IS situated, and which, towards the south, contains a considerable 
gro\e of dum palms ^Ve encamped close to the well, which is four- 
teen fathoms deep, at some distance from the village, which has a 
tolerably comfortable appearance, although it had been ransacked two 
years before by the go\ernor of Katsena , but, m these regions, dwelling- 
places are as easily restored as they are destroyed The inhabitants 
are notorious for their thievish propensities , and we had to take prer 
cautions accordingly The whole of this country is rich in beans , and 
we bought plenty of dried bean-tressels, which are made up m small 
bundles, and called “harawa” by the Arabs, affording most excellent 
food for the camels 

Wednesday^ Feb 2 — Several native travellers had attached them- 
selves to my troop. Amongst them w’-as an abominable slave-dealer 
who was continually beating his poor victims I was extremely glad 
to get nd of this man here, he, as well as the other people, being bound 
for Tasaw’a, which I was to leave at some distance on my right. While 
my people were loading the camels, I roved about, making a very 
pleasant promenade along the vale, which was richly adorned with 
diim palms. Having set out at length, keeping a little too much towards 
the west, and crossing the great high road vvhich comes from Tas^wa, 
we passed several villages on our road, while dUm palms and tamarind- 
trees enlivened the country where the ground was not cultivated, but 
especially the many small and irregular hollows which we traversed. 
Having lost one of our camels, which died on the road, we encamped 
near a village (the name of which, by accident, I did not learn) situated 
m a large vale rich in dium palms, and encompassed on the east side by 
a regular ridge of sandhills of considerable height Rice was cultivated 
in the beds beside the onions, while wheat, which is generally raised 
in this way, w'as not growm at all As I have frequently observed, there 
IS no nee cultivated m the whole of Bomu, — this village constituting, I 
think, the easternmost limit of the cultivation of this most important 
article of food, which is the chief staff of life in the whole of Ke^bi 
and along the Niger. The wells in this valley w^ere only three feet 
deep, and nchly provided with water , and the whole vale was alto- 
gether remarkable. 

Thursday ^ Feb, 3 — The dense grove of ddm palms through which 
our road led afforded a most picturesque spectacle in the clear light of 
the morning sky, and reminded me of the extensive groves of palm trees 
which I had seen m more northern climes, while large piles of the fruit 
of the fan palm, stored up by the natives, excited the facetious remarks 
of those among my people who were natives of Fezzan; and they 
sneered at the poverty and misery of these negroes, who, being deprived 
by nature of that delicious and far-famed fruit of the nobler Phce7iix^ 
\\ ere reduced to the poor and tasteless produce of this vile tree. We 
then left the shallow bottom of the vale, with its wells seven fathoms 
in depth, at the side of a village a short distance to the east. The 

* Jirgi ” means boat, as well as a large trough for watering the cattle^ 
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cobntry t^en berar'e more open, and after a march of four miles, we 
reached the shallow fdddama of Gaz^wa, and, leaving the town at a 
short distance on our right, encamped a little to the south, not far from 
a fine old tamannd-tree 

I was enjoylug the shade of this splendid tree, when my fnend the 
serki-n-turdw a, whom, on my first entrance into the HS.i’sa country, I 
introduced to the reader as a specimen of an *\frican dandy, came up, 
on a splendid horse, to pay his compliments to me. The petty chief of 
Gaz^w^a and his people had been much alraid, after they had received 
the news of my approach, that I might take another road, m order to 
avoid making them a present, which ''has the same value as the toll in a 
European countr^^ He told me that they had already sent off several 
horsemen in order to see W’hat direction I had pursued, and he expressed 
his satisfaction that I had come to him of my own free wall , but, on the 
other hand, he did not fail to remind me that on my former passage 
through the country I had not given them anything on account of the 
pow^erful protection of Elaiji, w^hich I enjoyed at that time. This w^as 
very true , and in consequence I had here to make presents to four 
different persons, although I onty remained half a day first, this little 
officious friend of mine , then the governor of the town himself, together 
with his liege lord, the chief of Maridi , and finally, Sadiku, the former 
Piallo governor of Katsena, who at present rebir.ed'm this town 

Having satisfied the serki-n-turawa, I wrapped a bemhs and a shawl 
or zubeta in a handkerchief, and went to pay my respects to the 
governor, wffiose name, as I have stated on a former occasion, is Raffa, 
and whom I found to be a pleasant old fellow’. He was v\ell satisfied 
with his present, though he expressed his apprehension that his liege 
lord the pnnee of Marfidi, who w^ould not laii to hear of my having 
passed through the country, wrould demand something for himself, and 
he advised me, therefore, to send to that chief a few medicines. 

I then rode to Sadiku, the son of the famous MMlem ‘Om&*o, or 
Ghomfiro, who had been eight years governor of Katsena, after the 
death of his father, till having excited the fear or wTath of his liege lord, 
in consequence of calumnies representing him as endeavounng to make 
himself independent, he w'as deposed by 'Ali'yu the second successor of 
Bello, and obliged to seek safety among the enemies of his nation 
Sadiku was a stately person, of tall figure, a serious expression of 
countenance, and a high, pow’erful chest, such as I have rarely seen in 
Negroland, and still less among the tnbe of the Fulbe. However, he is 
not a pure Pfillo, being the offspnng of a B6mu female slave He had 
something melancholy about him; and this was very natural, as he 
could not well be sincerely beloved by those among w’hom he was 
obliged to live, and in w’hose company he earned on a relentless w^ar 
against his kinsmen. Sadiku’s house, which W’as m the utmost decay, 
was a convincing proof, either that he was in reality miserably off, or 
that he felt obliged to pretend poverty and misery He understood 
Arabic tolerably well, although he only spoke very little. He expressed 
much regret on heanng of the death of Mr. Overweg, whom he had 
known dunng his residence in Maridi ; but having heard how strictly 
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Europeans adhere to their promise, he expressed his astonishment that 
he had never received an Arabic Xew Testament, which Mr Overweg 
had promised him. But I was glad to be able to inform him that it 
was not the fault ot my late lamented companion, who, I knew, had 
forwarded a copy to him, by -way of Zinder, immediately after his 
arrival in Kukawa Fortunately I had a copy or two of the New 
Testament witn me. and thereiore made Inm very happy by adding this 
book to the other little presents which I gave him \Vhen I left the 
company of this man, I was obliged to take a dnnk of fura vith Seiki- 
n-turdwa — hov\ever, not as a proof of sincere hospitality, but as a means 
of begging some further things from me, and I was glad at length to 
get rui d1 this tioubksome young fellow. 

Friday, Feb 4 — We had been so fortunate as to be joined here at 
Gazdwa by two small parties belonging to the salt-caravan of the K6\~ 
own, w’hen, ha\ing taken in a sutncient supply of w^ater, and reloaded 
all our firearms, we commenced our march, about half-past two o'clock 
in the morning, through the unsafe wilderness ivhich inteivenes between, 
the independent Hausa states and that of the Fulde The forest was 
illumed by a bright moonlight, and wc pursued our march without 
interruption for nearly twelve hours, when we encamped about five 
miles beyond the melancholy site of Ddnkamd, very nearly on the same 
spot w'here I had halted tw’o years before were all greatly 

fatigued , and a soi-disa7it sherif from Morocco, but originally, as it 
seemed, belonging to the Tdjaklnt, who had attached himself to my 
caravan m Zinder m order to reach Timbuktu m my company, felt very 
sickly He had suffered already a great deal in Zinder, and ought not 
to have exposed his small store of strength to such a severe trial. Not 
being able to have regard to his state of health, as there w as no w’ater 
here, we pursued our journey soon after midnight, and reached the 
well-known walls of Ka.tsena after a march of about six hours. 

It was with a peculiar feeling that I pitched my tent a few hundred 
yards from the gate fkOfa-n-samri) of this town, by the governor of 
which I had been so great’y annoyed on my first entering this country, 
It w^as not long before several Asbenawa people belonging to Annur, 
followed by the sen^ants of the governor, came to salute me ; and after 
a little while I was joined by my old tormentor the TawSti merchant 
Bel-Gh6t. But our meeting this time was very different from what it 
had been w^hen I first saw" him , for as soon as he recognised me, and 
heard from me that I was come to fulfil my promise of paying a visit to 
the sultan of Sdkoto, he could not restrain his delight and excitement, 
and threw himself upon my neck, repeating my name several times. 
In fact his whole behaviour changed from this moment , and although 
he at times begged a few things from me, and did not procure me very 
generous treatment from the governor, yet, on the whole, he behaved 
friendly and decently. He asked me repeatedly w"hy I had not gone to 
Kan6 , but I told him that I had nothing to do with Kan6, that in con- 
formity w’lth my promise I had come to K^tsena, and that here I should 
make all my purchases, in order to undertake the journey to Sdkoto 
from this place under the protection of its governor Mohammed Bello, 
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Now, I must confess that I had another motive for not going to Kan6 
besides this , for the vizier of Bornu had made it a condition that I 
should not go to Kan6, as my journey to the FUlbe would else be dis- 
pleasing to himself and the sheikh, by mterfenng with their policy, 
and I had found it necessary to consent to his wishes, although I foresaw 
that it would cause me a heavy loss, as I might have bought all the 
articles of which 1 w as in want at a far cheaper rate in the great central 
market of Negroland than I was able to do in Kdtsena 

I stayed outside the town until the following morning, while my 
quarters in the toum were preparing. There was an animated inter- 
course along my place of encampment, between the old capital and the 
new’ place \Vag6je, w’hich the goiernor had founded two years before ; 
and I received the compliments of several active Ftilbe, whose expres- 
sive countenances bore sufficient e\’idence of the fact that their habits 
w’ere not yet spoiled by the influence of the softer manners of the sub- 
jected tribe, although such an amalgamation had already begun to take 
place in many parts of H^usa. 

The house which w’as assigned to me inside the town was spacious, 
but rather old, and so full of ants that I w’as obliged to take the greatest 
care to protect not only my luggage, but my person from these voracious 
insects. They not only destroj'ed everything that w’as suspended on 
pegs from the walls, but w’hile silting one day for an hour or so on a 
clay bank in my room I found, v\lien I got up, a large hole in my tobe, 
— these clever and industrious miners hanng made their w^ay through 
the clay w’alls to the spot w’here I w’as sitting, successfully constructed 
their covered walks, and voraciously attacked my shirt, all in an hour’s 
time. 

IMy present to the governor consisted of a very fine blue bemiis, 
a kaftan of fine red cloth, a small pocket pistol, two muslin turbans, a 
red cap, two loaves of sugar, and some smaller articles. The eccentric 
man received me w’lth undisguised pleasure as an old acquaintance ; but 
being aware that I had a tolerable supply of handsome articles v\ith 
me, he w’anted to induce me to sell to him all the fine things I pos- 
sessed but I cut the matter short by telling him, once for all, that I 
was not a merchant, and did not engage in any commerce. On the 
whole, he was w’ell pleased w’lth his presents , but he w^anted me to give 
him another small pistol, and, in the course of my stay here, I was 
obliged to comply wuth his request He had a cover made for the pair, 
and used to carry them constantly about his person, frightening eveiy- 
body by firing ofi the caps into their faces. 

It was, no doubt, a very favourable circumstance for me that the 
ghaladima of Sokoto was at this time staying here , for under the pro- 
tection of the unscrupulous governor of Katsena, I should scarcely have 
reached the residence of the emir el Mtimemn m safety. The ghala- 
dima, w’ho was the inspector of Katsena as w’ell as of Zanfara, had 
collected the tribute of both provinces, and was soon to start, with his 
treasure and the articles he had purchased there, on his home journey, 
so that there did not seem to be time enough for sending some of my 
people to Kan6 to make there the necessary purchases , but circum- 
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stances, which I shall soon mention, delayed us so much that there 
would have been ample opportunity for doing so, and thus saving a 
considerable sum of money The ghaladima was a simple, straight- 
forward man, rot very intelligent, certainly, nor generous, but good- 
natured and sociable. Born of a female slave, he had very little about 
him of the general characteristics of tne Fulbe, being tali and broad- 
shouldered, vuth a large head, broad features, and tolerably dark 
complexion 

I made some considerable purchases m this place, amounting alto- 
gether to i,3oS,DOO shells, employing the greatest part of my cash in 
proMding myself with the cotton and silk manufactures of Kano and 
Kupe, in order to pave my way, by means of these favourite articles, 
through the countries on the middle course of the Niger, where nothing 
is esteemed more highly than these native manufactures * But, as I after- 
wards found out, I sustained a considerable loss in bujnng the NUpe 
tobes here, at least tv^enty per cent dearer than I should have been able 
to do in Gando , but this I could not possibl}’ know beforehand, nor was 
it my previous intention to make any stay in that place, where large 
parcels of these articles are never brought into the market. I also added to 
my store a few more articles of Arab manufacture, there having arrived, 
on March 5th, a\eiy numerous caravan of Ghaddmsi and other people 
from the north, with not less than from four hundred to five hundred 
camels, but without bringing me even a single line, either from my friends 
in Europe or even from those in Afnca Having likewise arranged wnth 
*Ali el Ageren the Mejebri who had accompanied me from Kiikawa, 
buying from him what little merchandise he had, and taking him into 
my service for nine dollars a month, I prepared eveiy^thing for my journey , 
and I was extremely anxious to be gone, as the rainy season was fast 
approaching On the 26th of February eiident signs were obser\^ed of 
the approach of the wet season, — the whole southern quarter of the 
heavens being thickly overcast with clouds, while the air also was 
extremely damp, just as after a showier. Mounting on horseback, in 

* I bought here altogether seventy-five turkedis or woman-cloths, which 
form the usual standard article m Timbuktu, and from which narrow shirts 
for the males are made ; thirty-five black tobes of Kand manufacture ; twenty 

ditto of Nupe manufacture ; tw'enty silk of different descriptions ; two hundred 
and thirty-two black shawls for covering the face, as the best presents for the 
Tawaiek I also bought here, besides, four very good cloth bemuses from 
some Taw at traders lately arrived from their country with horses, and some 
other little merchandise, and half-a-dozen of **hamail,’* or sw’ord-hangings, 
of red silk of Fas manufacture. I also provided myself here wnth water-skins 
and kulabu, or large skins tor covering the luggage for the whole of my 
journey. No place in the whole of Negroland is so famous for excellent 
leather and the art of tanning as Katsena : and if I had taken a larger supply 
of these articles wnth me it would have been very profitable , but of course 
these leather articles require a great deal of room. I also bought a good 
quantity of the tobacco of Katsena, w’hich is held in great estimation even 
in Timbuktu, w’hither the excellent tobacco from Wadi Nun is brought in 
considerable quantity. 
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order to observe better these forerunners of the “ d^mana,” I clearly 
distinguished that it was raining in the direction of Zari> a and Nupe , 
and even in our immediate neighbourhood a few drops fell. In the 
course of the evening the freshness and coolness of the air was most 
delicious, just as is the case after a fall of ram, and summer lightning 
was flashing through the southern sky. 

The ghaladima also was very anxious to be gone , but the army of the 
G6berawa being ready to start on an expedition, on a grand scale, 
against the temtory of the Fdlbe, we could not leave the place before 
we knew exactly what direction the hostile army would take They 
having at length set out on their foray, on the 7th of March, we began to 
watch their mo\ements very anxiously, each of these two powers, — the 
independent pagans as well as the conquenng Fdlbe, — hawng in their 
pay numbers of spies in the towns of their enemies. Only two days 
before the GOber^wa left their home, they lulled Bu-Bakr the chief spy 
whom 'Allyu, the sultan of Sdkoto, entertained in their town 

In the company of the ghaladima there was a younger brother of his, 
of the name of Al-hattu, who had lost the better portion of the chaiacter 
of a free man by a mixture of slave-blood, and behaved, at times, like the 
most intolerable beggar , but he proved of great sendee to me in my 
endeavour to become acquainted with all the characteristic features of 
the country and its inhabitants 

Besides this man, my principal acquaintance during my stay in 
Katsena this time was a Tawati of the name of *Abd e’ Rahman, a 
very amiable and social man, and, as a faki, possessing a certain degree 
of learning He had been a great friend of the sultan Bello, and 
expatiated with the greatest enthusiasm on the qualities and achieve- 
ments of this distinguished ruler of Negroland. He also gave me the 
first hints of some of the most important subjects relating to the geo- 
graphy and history of Western Negroland, and called my attention 
particularly to a man whom he represented as the most learned of the 
present generation of the inhabitants ot Sdkota, and from whom, he 
assured me, I should not fail to obtain what information I wanted This 
man was *Abd el Kdder dan Taffa (meaning, the son of Mdstapha), on 
whose stores of knowledge I drew largely. My intercom se with ‘Abd 
e Rahm^ was occasionally interrupted by an amicable tilt at our 
respective creeds On one occasion, when my learned friend was 
endeavouring to convince me of the propriety of polygamy, he adduced 
as an illustration, that in matters of the table we did not confine our- 
selves to a single dish, but took a little fowl, a little fish, a little roast 
beef, and how absurd, he argued, was it to restnet ourselves, in the 
intercouse with the other sex, to only one wdfe It was during my 
second stay in K^tsena that I collected most of the information which 
I have communicated on a former occasion with regard to the history of 
HS.iisa. 

Besides this kind of occupation, my dealings wnth the governor, and an 
occasional nde which. I took through and outside the town, I had a great 
deal to do m order to satisfy the claims of the inhabitants upon my very 
small stock of medical knowledge, especially at the commencement of 
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my residence, v^hen I was severely pestered wuli applications, having 
generally from one hundred to two hundred patients in my court3^ard 
every morning. The people even brought me sometimes animals to 
cure , and I was not a little amused whenthe^’ once brought me a horse 
totally blind, which they thought I was able to restore to its former 
power of vision, 

Lwirg in Katsena is not so cheap as in most other places of Negro- 
land — at least w’e thoi-ght so at the time, but ive afteru'ards found 
Sokoto, and man}’ places between that and Timbuktu, much dearer , but 
the character of dearth in Katsena is increased by the scarcity of shells 
m the market, which form the standard currency’', and, especially after I 
had circulated a couple of hundred dollars, I was often obliged to change 
a dollar for 2,300 shells instead of 2,500. 

I had here a disagreeable business to arrange ; for suddenly, on 
March iSth, there arrived our old creditor IMohammed e’ SfaksI, whose 
claims upon us I thought I had settled long ago b}" ginng him a bill 
upon Fezzin, besides the sum of tw^o hundred dollars which I had 
paid him on the spot but, to my great astonishment, he produced a 
letter, m which Mr Gagliuffi, Her Majesty’s agent in Milrzuk, informed 
him that I was to pay him in Sudan. Such is the trouble to which a 
European traveller is exposed m these countries, by the inj'udicious 
arrangements of those very people whose chief object ought to be to 
assist him, w'hile at the same time all his friends in Europe think that 
he is well provided, and that he can proceed on his difficult errand 
without obstacle. 

On March 19th we received information that the army of the 
Goberaw'a had encamped on the site of the former town of R6ma, or 
Ruma ; and I was given to understand that I must hold myself in readi- 
ness to march at an hour’s notice 

Meanwdiile the governor of KStsena, who had received exaggerated 
accounts of the riches w^hich I was carrying with me, w'as endeavouring, 
by every means at his disposal, to separate me from the ghaladima, in 
ordei to have me in his own. power , and his measures w'ere attended 
with a good deal of success, at least in the case of my Arab companion 
'AH el Ageren, who, although a man of some energy, allowed himself 
too often to be fnghtened bv the misrepresentations of the people. On 
his attempting to keep me back, I told him that, if he chose, he might 
stay behind, but that I had made up my mind to proceed at once, in 
company wuth the ghaladima, whatever might happen. I had the more 
reason to bew’are of the governor, as just at the period of this my 
second stay here, when he knew that I was going to his liege lord, I 
had had another opportunity of becoming fully aw^are of the flagrant 
injustice exercised by him and his ministers For the sherif, who, as I 
have said, had attached himself to my party in Zinder, having died here 
of dysentery soon after our arrival, he seized upon what little property 
he had left, notwithstanding that person had placed himself, m some 
respects, under my protection; and although he pretended he would 
send it to his relatives, there is no doubt that he or his people kept it 
back. The safety of the property of any European who should die in 
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these regions ought to be taken into account in any treaty to be con- 
cluded with a native chief; but no such contingency was provided for 
in draughts of the treaties which we took with us. 


CHAPTER XI. 

JOURNEY FROM KATSENA TO SOROTO. 

Mo 7 tda\\ March 21. — The whole town was in motion when we left; 
for the governor himself was to accompany us for some days’ journey, 
as the whole countrj- was exposed to the most imminent danger, and 
further on he w as to send a numerous escort along with us. It was a 
fine morning, and, though the rainy season had not yet set in in this 
province, many of the trees were clad already in a new dress, as if in 
anticipation of the fertilizing power of the more favoured season. 

The hajilij had begun, about the commencement of March, to put out 
new foliage and shoots of young fruit, and the dorowa or Parkia 
exhibited its blossoms of the most beautiful purple, hanging down to a 
great length from the branches. The dorow a, which is eniirely wanting 
in the whole of Bornu, constitutes here the chief representative of the 
vegetable kingdom. It is from the beans of this tree that the natives 
prepare the vegetable cakes called ** doddwa,” with which they season 
their food. Next to this tree another one, which I had not seen before, 
called here “ranhu,” and at present full of small yellow blossoms, w^as 
most common. 

The first day w^e made only a short march of about three miles, to a 
\dllage called Kabakdwa, where the ghaladima had taken up his 
quarters I had scarcely dismounted, under a tree at the side of the 
village, when my protector called upon me, and in a very fnendly 
manner invited me, urgently, to take up my quarters inside the village, 
stating that the neighbourhood was not quite safe, as the Goberawa 
had earned away three w'omen from this verywllage the preceding day. 
I, however, preferred my tent and the open air, and felt very little 
inclination to confide my valuable property, on w’hich depended entirely 
the success of my enterpnse, to the frail huts, which are apt to catch 
fire at any moment ; for wdiile I could not combat against nature, I had 
confidence enough in my arms, and m my watchfulness, not to be afraid 
of thieves and robbers.* 

In the afternoon the ghaladima came out of the hamlet, and took his 
seat under a neighbourmg tree, when I returned his visit of the morning, 
and endeavoured to open with him and hiS companions a free and 
unrestrained intercourse , for I was only too happy to get out of the 
hands of the lawless governor of Katsena, who, I felt convinced, would 
not have been deterred by any scruples from possessing himself of my 
riches : indeed he had gone so far as to tell me that, if I possessed 
* The wells here were eight fathoms. 
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ail} tlurg of value, such as pistols handsomely mounted, I should give 
them to him rather than to the sultan of Sokoto, for that he himself was 
the emir el Mumenm , nay, he even told me that his liege lord was 
alarmed at the sight of a pistol 

Tuesday, Maj-ch 32 — In order to avoid the enem}’' we were obliged, 
instead of following a westerly direction, to keep at first directly south- 
ward. The country through which our road lay was very beautiful. 
The doruwa, w’hich, the preceding day, had formed the pnncipal orna- 
ment of the landscape, in the first part of this day’s march gave place 
entirely to other trees, such as the tall nmi or bentang-tree, the ktika 
or monkey-bread tree, and the deleb palm or gigina {Borassus Jiahelli- 
but beyond the village of Doka, the dorowa, which is the 
principal tree of the provinces of Katsena and Ziri5’a, again came 
prominently fonvard, w’hile the kadena also, or butter-tree, and the 
alleluba, afforded a greater variety to the vegetation The alleluba 
(which, on my second stay at Kano, I saw’' in full blossom') bears a 
small fruit, which the natwes eat, but which I never tried myself Even 
the dum palm, wnth its fan-shaped yellow-coloured foliage, gave occa- 
sionally greater relief to the fresher vegetation around. The country 
w’as populous and well cultivated; and extensive tobacco-grounds and 
large fields of yams or gw^a were seen, — both objects being almost a 
new’ sight to me , for tobacco, which I had been so much surprised to 
see cultivated to such an extent in the country of the pagan Miisgu, is 
scarcely growm at all m Bomu, with the exception of Zinder, and I had 
first observed it largely cultivated near the toum of Katsena, while yams, 
as I have already had repeatedly occasion to mention, are not raised at 
all in Central Negroland Numerous herds of cattle W'ere seen dotting 
the landscape, and contributed largely to the interest of the scenery. 
But the district of IMlje especially, w'hich w’e traversed after a march 
of about seven miles, impressed me wuth the highest opinion of the 
fertility ?nd beauty of this country. Here, also, w’e met a troop of 
Itisan with their camels. 

Having then proceeded for about two miles through a more open and 
well-cultivated country, with extensive cotton-grounds, large plantations 
of indigo, and wade fields planted with sw’eet potatoes, or dS.nkali, we 
reached the village called Kiilkad^., where the governor of Katsena had 
taken up his quarters , but, leaving this outlaw at a respectful distance, 
we follow’ed in the track of the ghaladima, who had been obliged to 
seek for quarters in a small Tawiek hamlet at the distance of a mile 
and a half towards the south-east, — a remarkable resting-place for a 
party proceeding to the w’estward. The heat w’as very great ; and the 
dordw’a trees, with their scanty acacia-like foliage, which, besides a few 
gonda-trees {Carica Papaya) and a solitary ng^bbore, w’ere the only 
members of the vegetable kingdom here seen, afforded but insufficient 
shade, the dryness of the country being the more felt, as the supply of 
water w’as rather limited. 

I w'as hospitably treated in the evening, not only by the ghaladima, 
who sent me a sheep, but even by the inhabitants of the hamlet, who 
came to visit me in large numbers. I learnt that they were Imghidj 
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natives of Tav. dr Xwaijdud, the village which I passed on my road from 
Tmtelliist to Agades, and that they had seen me in Asben, and knew 
all about my afiairs They were settled here as tenants 

IVedfiesday^ Ma 7 'ch 23. — I had just mounted my horse, and my camels 
had gone on in advance, when a messenger arnved, who had been sent 
after me from Katsena, bringing a letter from Mr Gagliuffi, Her 
Majest^^’s agent in Miirziik. a mere duplicate of a letter already received, 
with reference to the sending of the box [which, however, did not reach 
me), but not a sinde line from Europe We had to retrace our road 
all the way to Kiilkada, and from thence, after a march of about six 
miles through a dense forest, reached the walled town of Kilraye, and, 
not being aware that |the country on the other side was more open and 
offered a far better camping-ground, pitched our tent on that side 
whence we had come, not far from the market-place, consisting of 
several rows of stalls or sheds. A market was held in the afternoon; 
and we bought gram and onions, but looked in v^am for the favourite 
fruit of the tamarind-tree, to which %ve w^ere greatly indebted for the 
preservation of our health 

The town was of considerable size, and contained from six thousand 
to seven thousand inhabitants, but no clay buildings The wall was in 
excellent repair, and well provided with loopholes for the bowmen, and 
It w^as even strengthened by a second w^all, of lesser height, on the 
outside The town has three gates. The w^lls were three fathoms in 
depth 

Thursday^ March 24 — The country on the other side of the town 
of Kiiray6 seemed to surpass in beauty the district which we had left 
behind us , and the bentage-tree, the sacred tree of the former pagan 
inhabitants, rose here to its full majestic growth, while, besides the 
dordwa and the butter-tree, the ng^bbore (or sycamore) and the dunnia 
appeared in abundance. The cultivation was here limited to sorghum 
or Indian millet. After aw^hile the ground became rather undulating, 
and w^e had to cross several small watercourses, at present dry, w^hile 
boulders of granite protruded here and there The path w^as enlivened 
by the several troops of horsemen which constituted our expeditionaiy 
corps. There was first the governor of Katsena himself, with a body 
of about two hundred horse, then there was an auxiliary squadron of 
about fifty horse, sent by D6mbo the governor of Kaz^ure , and lastly 
Klura, the serki-n-}^i, or commander-in-chief of Katsena, with a body 
of about thirty-five well-mounted troopers. This officer, at the present 
time, is the most w’arlike man in the province of Katsena, and had 
greatly contributed to the overthrow’- and disgrace of Sadiku the former 
governor, in the hope that the go\ernment of the province might fall 
to his share; but he had been sadly disappointed m his expectations. 
As for the ghaladima, he had about twenty mounted companions, the most 
warlike among whom was a younger brother of his, of the name of ‘Omar, 
or Ghomaro, who w^as descended from a Pilllo mother, and, on account 
of his noble birth, had better claims to the office of ghaladima than his 
brother. Most of these troopers were very fantastically dressed, in the 
H^usa fashion, and in a similar manner to those I have described on 
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a former occasion. Some of the horses were fine, strong animals, 
although m height they are surpassed the Bornu horses 

We watered our cattle in a kurremi or dry watercourse, ■which con- 
tained a number of w’ells from one fathom to a fathom and a half in 
depth, and was beautifull}’ skirted wnth deleb palms, wdiile a granite 
mound on its eastern shore rose to an altitude of from eighty to a 
hundred Icet I ascended it, but did not obtain a distant view Near 
this watercourse the cultnation was a little interrupted , but further on 
the country became again well cultivated, broken here and there by 
some underwood, while the monkej'-bread tree, the dum palm, great 
numbers of a species of acacia called “Irred,” and the “merke” dotted 
the fields The latter tree, which I have mentioned on a former occa- 
sion, bears a frui w’hich, when mixed with the common native grain, is 
said to preserve horses from w'orms 

Thus we reached the towm of Kdrrefi, or Kdlfi, and were not a little 
puzzled by the very considerable outworks, consisting of moats, w^hich 



I Outer entTunce, leading into a laige square surrounded -with a double moat, and 
containing thiee hutS tor the guards 2 Second entrance, leading from this outwork 
through the outer moat which surrounds the town 3 Gate leading into the project- 
ing angle of the wall, from which a second gate leads into the town 4 Granite 
mnrnts inside the town 5 Outer moats of the wall 6 Situation of my tent 
7 Granite mount outside the town. 8. Open pasture-grounds 

the inhabitants had throwm up in front of their town, besides the three- 
iold wall, and the double moat which surrounded the latter, as shown 
in the woodcut. 

The town was said to have been founded only three years before, 
being peopled from the remains of other places, w'hich w^ere destroyed 
by the enemy It may contain from eight thousand to nine thousand 
inhabitants; but it had recently suffered from a conflagration. The 
wall was full of loop-holes, and it had a gate on each side except the 
eastern one. 

Ha\niig made our w’ay with great difficulty through the moats, instead 
of taking up our quarters inside the wall, to the great astonishment of 
the people we pitched our tent outside, at some distance from the 
western gate. Such w^as the confidence which we placed in our fire- 
arms, A rocky eminence, such as are met with also inside the town, 
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started up at some little distance from ojr camp’iig-ground , and a 
majestic doro\\a, the largest tree of this species which I saw on my 
journey, shaded the place to a considerable extent, but attracted a 
number of people, who disturbed my privacy. The ghaladima had 
taken a northerly road, to the town of Tsaliri, which he had recently 
founded, and did not arrive till the afternoon 

Friday^ March 25. — On mounting my horse in the morning to pursue 
my march a Piillo came up to me and handed me a letter, w^hich he 
begged me to take to a relative of Ins in Timbuktu This showed his 
full confidence in m}’ success , and it did not fail to inspire me with the 
same feeling The inhabitants of the town rrarched out their band of 
musicians, w'ho played a farevrell to ns, and the se\eral troops of 
horsemen, in their picturesque attire, thronged along the path winding 
between the granite m oiinds W'hich broke the level on all sides Groups 
of deleb and dfim palms towered, With their fan-shaped foliage, over 
the whole scenery 

We had now^ entered the more unsafe border country between the 
Mohammedans and pagans, while changing our direction from south to 
W’est; and the cultivation w^as less extensive, although ei^en here a little 
cotton w'as to be seen After a march of about eight miles we tra- 
versed the site of a deserted town called Takab^w'a, inclosed between 
rocky cliffs on all sides, and at present changed into a large cotton- 
ground, the inhabitants having sought refuge in the more rocky district 
towards the south. But although the destructive influence wdiich w’ar 
had exercised upon this pro’\ince w’as plainly manifested by the site of 
another town which we passed soon afterwards, yet the country was 
not quite deserted, and even small herds of cattle were observed further 
on Meanwhile the dtim palm became entirely predominant, and rocky 
cliffs and eminences continued to break the surface, but beyond a rocky 
ndge w’hich, dotted with an abundance of monkey-bread trees, crossed 
our path, the country became more level and open, enlivened by herds, 
and exhibiting an uninterrupted tract of cultivation. 

Thus we reached the w^alls of the considerable towm of Z6kka, and 
here again v\e had to make our way with difficulty through the moats 
w^hich started oiI from the w’alls as a sort of outw^ork, when we pitched 
our tent on the w’est side, m the shade of tw^o large dorowa trees. 
Even here I did not choose to take up my quarters inside the town, 
which was full of people Besides those detachments which had come 
along with us, there arrived here also an auxiliaiy^ troop of one hundred 
and ten horse from Zanya, together with the governor of Ummadati with 
twenty horsemen The Kanawha, or people of Kan6, w^ho were pro- 
ceeding to Sokoto, had continued their march straight to timmadafl, 
in order to take up their quarters in that place 

Besides numbers of sick people from the towm, who came to solicit 
my medical assistance, I received also a visit m the evening from one 
of the five governors of the place, wdio hears the tii^le of serki-n-Fellani. 
He came to ask whether I had not for sale another pair of pocket 
pistols, such as I had given to the governor of K^tsena , for my eccen- 
tric friend played with the small aims I had made him a present of, all 
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the day long, to the great alarm of e\ erybody, so that the rumour of my 
possessing such articles had spread over the whole of this part ot 
Sudln, and even Kadra had pestered me greatly on this account. 

In the town of Zekka resides also the former governor of the wealthy 
town or district of ROma, mentioned repeatedly by Captain Clapperton, 
but destroved by the Gober^wa after the period of his travels ; that 
officer still*bears“the title of serki-n-Ruma There was a pond of dirty 
water nrar our encampment , but good drinkable water w^as only to be 
obtained from a watercourse at a considerable distance, which, although 
dr>’ at present, afforded wells at very little depth in its gravelly bottom 

Saiu 7 'day\ March 26 — ^^Ve«^emalned here the whole forenoon, as we 
had now^ the most difficult part of our journey before us , but instead of 
having leisure to prepare mj'self for an unusual amount of exertion, all 
my spare time was taken up by a disagreeable business, — the gov’ernor 
of K^tsena havmg succeeded in seducing from my sen ice, in the most 
disgraceful manner, the Ferjani Arab, whom I had hired for the wffiole 
journe}^ to Timbiiktu and back, and whom I could ill afford to lose. 
This lad, who had accompanied Ibrahim Bashas expedition to Syria 
and an expedition to Kordoffin, and who had afterwards resided with 
the Wel^d Slimin for some time in Klnem, might have been of great 
use to me in case of emergency. But, as it w’as, I could only be grateful 
to Providence for ridding me of this faithless rogue at so cheap a rate: 
and the insidious governor at least had no reason to boast of his con- 
duct, for the Arab, as soon as he found himself well mounted, and 
dressed in a bermis, by his new master, took to his heels, and, following 
the track with wffiich he had become acquainted in my company, 
succeeded in reaching Zinder, and from thence returned to his native 
countrj^ 

We here separated from most of our companions, — the gov^ernor of 
K^tsena, as well as the people from Kano and Zanya, who were 
carrying tribute to the sultan of Sokoto, remaining behind, and only an 
escort or “rekkia” of fifty horsemen continuing m our company. The 
hostile army of the Goberav^^a being in this neighbourhood, the danger 
of the road further on was very considerable , and the Kanlwa and 
Zozawa or Zegezege, of whom the latter carried 2,000,000 shells, 500 
tobes, and 30 horses, as tribute, w^ere too much afraid of their property 
to accompany us. There had also arrived a troop of about one hundred 
fataki with asses laden entirely with the famous dodOwa cakes; but 
they also remained behind. The governor himself, however, escorted 
us for a mile or two, to a large koramma called Mejidi, which no doubt 
forms one of the branches of the koramma of Bunka, and contains 
several wells, where we w^atered our horses and filled our water-skins 
for a night’s march. Fine cotton-grounds and fields of onions fringed 
the border of the valley 

As soon as we left this winding w’atercourse, we entered a dense 
forest only occasionally broken by open spots covered wuth reed grass, 
and we pursued our march without interruption the whole night, with 
the exception of a short halt just in the dusk of the evening I had 
taken the lead from the beginning ; and the ghaladima, who was fully 
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sensible of the great advantage of my firearms, sent messenger after 
messenger to me till he brought me to a stand, and thus managed to get 
all his slaves and camels in advance, so that I could only proceed \ery 
slowly After a march of little more than twelve miles from the 
kor^.mma, we entered a fertile and picturesque sort of vale, inclosed 
towards the north and south by rocky cliffs, and intersected by a narrow 
strip of succulent herbage, where water is apparently to be found at a 
little depth. This is the site of the town of Moniya, which had likewise 
been destroyed by the Goberawa three j'ears previously Their army 
had even encamped here the pre\nous day , and when our companions 
found the traces of their footsteps, which indicated that they had taken 
an easterly direction, all the people were seized with fright, and the 
intention which had been entertained, of resting here for a few hours of 
the night, was given up, and wnth an advanced guard of tw^enty horse, 
and a guard of from fifty to sixty, we kept cautiously and anxiously on 

About midnight we again entered dense forest, consisting chiefly of 
underwood We marched the whole night, and emerged m the morning 
into open cultivated country We then passed several small hamlets, 
and, crossing first a small and further on a larger watercourse, reached, 
a little before nine o’clock, the considerable place Btinka, surrounded 
by a clay w’all about twelve feet in height, and by a half natural, half 
artificial” stockade of dense forest. In this town, the governor of which 
is directly dependent upon the ghaladima of Sokoto, my protector had 
taken quarters ; but, true to my old principle, I here also preferred 
encamping outside, and, turning round the towm, on the south side, 
along a very winding and narrow passage through dense prickly under- 
wood, I pitched my tent on the west side, in the midst of an open 
suburb consisting of several straggling groups of huts. 

The inhabitants of the village proved to be industrious and sociable, 
and, soon after we had encamped, brought me several articles for sale, 
such as good strong ropes, of which we were greatly in want. In 
general a traveller cannot procure good ropes in these countries, and, 
for an expedition on a larger scale, he does well to provide himself 
with this article. The ropes made of ngille or the diim bush last only 
a few days , and those made of hides, w'hich are very useful in the dry 
season, for tying up the legs of the camels, and even for fastening the 
luggage, are not fit for the rainy season. We also bought here a good 
supply of tamarinds, plenty of fowls (for from thirty to forty kurdi each), 
and a little milk Fart of the inhabitants of this village, at least, con- 
sisted of Asbenwa settlers ; and they informed us that the army of the 
Gfiberlw'a had come close to their towm, but that they had driven them 
back. 

The town itself, though not large, is tolerably well inhabited, contain- 
ing a population of about five thousand It is skirt f‘d on the east side 
by a considerable watercourse, at present dry, but containing excellent 
water close under the gravelly surface, and forming a place of resort 
for numbers of the grey species of monkey 

The approach of the rainy season was indicated by a slight fall of 
rain. 
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Moftday^ March 2 S — The ghaladima, whom the imminence of the 
danger had induced to fix hiS departure for the next day, instead of 
allowing a day for repose, had already gone on in advance a consider- 
able way, when w e followed him, and soon after left on our right a large 
cheerfal-iooking hamlet, shaded by splendid trees, and enlivened by 
numbers of poultr}' Extensr e cultivated grounds testified to the 
industry of the inhabitants, who likewise belonged to a tribe of the 
Asberav\a, or rather to a mixed race of people Hanng then crossed 
dense underwood, where the Mmiosa Xilotiua, here called ‘‘ elkd,” was 
standing in full blossom, w^hile the ground consisted of sand, we 
reached, after a march of about a mile, the south-eastern corner of the 
w’all of the considerable towm of Z^'rmi. The w^atercouse of Btinka had 
been close on our left, providing the inhabitants wnth a never-failing 
supply of excellent water, which is found close under the surface of the 
hne gravel which composes its bed 

Z>h:mi IS an important town even at present, but, being under the 
dominion of the Fulbe, is only capable of preserving its existence by 
a constant struggle with GOber and Marddi How^ever, the governor of 
this town is not now master of the whole of Zanfara, as he was in the 
time of Captain Clapperton, who vusited it on his journey to Sdkoto, 
the Fulbe, or Fellam, having found it more conducive to their policy to 
place each governor of a walled town, in this province, under the direct 
allegiance of Sokoto, m order to prevent the loss of the whole country 
by the rebellion of a single man Some ninety or one hundred years 
ago, before the destruction of the capital, this province was almost the 
most flounshmg countiy^ of Negroland , but it is at present divided into 
a number of petty states, each ot which follows a different policy; hence 
it is difficult to know which towns are still dependent upon the 
dominion of Sokoto, and which adhere to their enemies the Goberawa. 
The town is still tolerably well mhabited, the western more densely 
than the eastern quarter 

The direct road leads along the wall, and close beyond passes by the 
site of the former town Dada , but, in order to water my horse, I 
descended into the kordmma, w^hich was here encompassed by banks 
about twenty-five feet high, the gradually shelving slopes of which were 
laid out in kitchen-gardens, where onions were cultivated. Passing 
then a tract thickly overgrown w’lth monkey-bread trees, we traversed 
a straggling village, the w^ole appearance of which left a feeling of 
peace and comfort, rather than of the constant state of warfare which 
prevails in this country. But everything in human life depends on 
habitude; and these poor people, not knowing any better, bear the 
state of insecurity to which they are exposed without uneasiness. 

Numerous neat cottages were just being built ; and the western end 
of the village especially, being adorned by several groups of the g6nda 
tree, or Enca Papaya^ had a very pleasant appearance. Dyeing-pits 
are not wanting in any of the larger towns of Zinfara , and a numerous 
herd of cattle met our vuew close beyond the village 

When we again reached the direct road the neighbourhood of our 
friends was distinctly indicated by a very strong and not quite aromatic 
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smell, which proceeded from the luggage of those of the caravan ol 
native traders (or fataki) who had attached themselves to our troop in 
Zekka, leaving their more cautious brethren behind The merchandise 
of these small traders consisted, for the most part, of those vegetable 
cakes called doduwa, which I have mentioned repeatedly, and which 
constitute an important article of trade, as the dorOwa or Pm^kta, from 
the fruit of which those cakes are made, thrives m great abundance in 
the pro\ince of Zegzeg, while it is comparatively rare in the provinces 
of Kebbi and Gober Three thousand of these cakes constitute an ass- 
load, and each of them in general is sold in Sokoto for five kurdi, 
having been bought on the spot for one uri ; so that the profit, being 
not less than 500 per cent , makes this commerce attractive for poor 
people, notwithstanding the dangerous state to which this road is at 
present reduced. The return freight which these petty merchants bring 
back from Sokoto generally consists of the salt of F ogha 

Our further road conducted us through a more rugged district, inter- 
sected by numerous small w^ater- 
courses wnth very rocky beds, and 
mostly covered wdth dense forest 
only now and .then broken by a 
small tract of cultivated ground 
pro due ng e\ en a Lttle cotton 
E Thus w’e reached the towm of 
BOchi, the name of w’hich, meaning 
“the rocks,” served w^ell to indicate 
the peculiar nature of the place, 
wdiich has a very wnld and romantic 
appearance — a labyrinth of rocky 
eminences intersected by a small ravine, as shown m the woodcut : 
the dw'ellings, which are scattered about in several groups, can scarcely 
be seen, owing to the prevalence of rocks. Several groups of dtlm 
palms contribute greatly to enhance the picturesque character of the 
place 

Having got inside the w^all, which consisted of loose stones, w'e had 
some difficulty m finding a^fit spot for encamping, and at length, having 
traversed the w^hole place* pitched our tent, not far from the western 
gate, but still inside the wall, in the shade of a fine tslmia or tamarind- 
tree, and close to a small group of huts. The principal hamlet lies 
nearer the east side The little watercourse contained only a very 
small supply of water under the gravelly surface of the bed , but on my 
return from the west, in the autumn of the following year, a foaming 
brook w as rushing along it The interesting character of the scenery 
induced me, in the course of the night, to leave my tent and to sit down 
for a while on a rock, w^hich commanded the wdiole interior of the town. 
There I had a charming prospect over the scene by clear moonlight, 
while people were busily employed the w^hole night, collecting the small 
supply of water from the channel, lor their next day’s wants. 

'liiesday, March 29- — In order to pass the narrow gate, if gate it 
may be called, I w^as obliged to have the two posts w'hich encompassed 
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it on each side removed. The whole country round about is rocky, 
with only a sliglit covenncr cf fertile soil, so that nothing but Indian 
millet IS cultivated, uh.ch thnves ver}’ well m rocky ground. But the 
country w-as adorned with a tolerable ^anet}' of trees, such as monkey- 
bread trees, most of wLidi had >our.g leases, the dnruwa, the kadena, 
and the merk6 ^VhlIe cross ng a small roc>y ridge, we w’ere joined 
by a troop of people bearing large loads of cor cm upon their heads, 
whi;h ti ey were carry ng to tne crm&«J-raole market of Badaraw^a. 
Tins cotton i’* as distinguished by its snow-white colour, and seemed to 
be of very good qiiahiy 

Bej’ond the rocky ridge the country became more open, nch in trees 
and cultivated fields , and having passed a village, vve turned round the 
south-vv estern corner of the walled town of Sabon Birni, making our 
way with great difficulty, and not without some damage to the fences 
as well as to our luggage, through the narrow lanes of an open suburb. 
The v^ estern side of the town was bordered by a koramma containing 
a considerable sheet of stagnant water of very bad quality, and fringed 
all round by a border of kitchen-gardens, where onions were cultivated. 
The governor of Sabon Blrni, like that of Zyrmi, is directly dependent 
on the emir of SOkoto. The name or title of his dominion is B^zay 

From hence, along a path filled wnth market people, we reached the 
walled town of Badarawa, wffiich, like most of the towns of Z^nfara, is 
surrounded on all sides wnth a dense border of timber, affording to the 
archers, who form the strength of the natives, great advantage in a 
defence, and making any attack, in the present condition of the strate- 
getical art in this countr}’, veiy^ difficult. In the midst of this dense body 
of trees there was a. very considerable market, attended by nearly ten 
thousand people, and well supplied with cotton, * w hich seemed to be the 
staple commodity, while Indian millet (sorghum) also was in abundance 
A great number of cattle were slaughtered in the market, and the meat 
retailed in small quantities There was also a good supply of fresh 
butter (which is rarely seen in Negroland), formed m large lumps, 
cleanly prepared, and swnmming in water , they were sold for 500 kiirdi 
each Neither was there any scarcity of onions, a vegetable which is 
extensively cultivated in the province of Zlnfara, the smaller ones being 
sold for one uri, the larger ones for tw’o kurdi each. These onions are 
mostly cultivated round a large tebki, about half a mile to the west of 
the town, which even at the present season was still of considerable 
size. Instead of entering the narrow streets of the town, I pitched my 
tent m the open fields, at a considerable distance from the wall ; for I 
was the more in want of fresh air as I was sufienng greatly from head- 
ache. The consequence was that I could not even indulge in the 
simple luxuries of the market, but had recourse to my common medicine 
of tamarind water. 

There was some little danger here, not so much from a foreign toe as 
from our proximity to a considerable hamlet of Tuarek of the tribe of 
the Itisan, who have settlements in all these towms of Zanfara While 

^ * It was extensively cultivated m this province at the beginning of the 
sixteenth centu^v^ |Leo Afneanus, lib. vii, c 15.) 
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endeavounng to recruit myself by rest and simple diet, I received a 
visit from an intelligent and well-behaved young fdki, MAllem D^di, 
who belonged to the suite of the ghaladima, and whose company was 
always agreeable to me. He informed me that the Z^nfardwa and the 
Gdberawa had regarded each other with violent hatred from ancient 
times, — Bab^i, the founder of Kalawa, or Alkalawa, the former capital 
of Gdber, having based the strength and well-being of his owm country 
on the destruction of the old capital of Zdnfara, ninety-seven years 
previously Hence the people oi Zinfara embarked heart and soul 
in the religious and political rising of the sheikh ‘Othman against his 
liege lord the ruler of Gober. I learned also that the same amount of 
tribute, which I ha\e before mentioned as earned on this occasion by 
the messengers ot Zariya to the emir el Miimenm, was paid almost 
every second month, while from Katsena it was very difficult to obtain 
a regular tnbute, the governor of that town generally not paying more 
than 400,000 kurdi and forty articles, such as berniises, kaftans, etc , 
annually. It was only an exceptional case, arising from the exertions 
of the ghaladima, as I was told, that he had sent, this year, 800,000 
sheila, besides a horse of T 5 .rki breed, of the nominal value of 700,000 
kurdf 

Wednesday^ March 30 — Allowing my camels to pursue the direct 
road, I myself took a rather roundabout way, in order to get a sight of 
the tebki from which the town is supplied, and I w’as really astonished 
at the considerable expanse ot clear w’ater which it exhibited at this 
time of the year (shortly before the setting in of the rainy season), w^hen 
w^ater in the w'hole of Negroland becomes very scanty. The ground 
consisted of fine vegetable soil, while the cultivation along the path was 
scarcely interrupted , and in passing a 
hamlet w’e saw the inhabitants making the 
first preparations for the labours of the 
field Cotton was also cultivated to a con- 
siderable extent. About a mile and a half 
further on, at the village of Sungurure, 
which IS surrounded with a strong keffi, I 
observed the first riidu, a sort of light hut 
consisting of nothing but a thatched roof 
raised upon tour poles from eight to ten 
feet m height, and affording a safe retreat 
to the inhabitants, during their night s rest, 
against the swarms of mosquitoes which 
infest the whole region along the swampy 
creeks of the Niger, the people entering 
these elevated bedrooms from below, and 
shutting the entrance between them, as 
represented in the accompanying woodcut 

Leaving, then, the walled town of Katuru close on our left, we 
entered a dense forest richly interwoven with creeping plants, and inter- 
sected by a large korimma with a very uneven bottom, affording suffi- 
cient proof of the vehemence of the torrent which at times rushes along 
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it. At present it contained nothing but pools of stagnant water m 
several places, where we observed a large herd of camels, belonging to 
a party of Itisan, just beirg v. atered, while tobacco w as cultivated on 
the border of the koramma A little further on, the torrent had swept 
away and undermined the banks in such a manner that they presented 
the appearance of artiOcial walls We met several natives on the road, 
who, although Fijlbe or Fellani (that is to saj’, belonging to the conquer- 
ing tnbe) and themselves apparently Mohammedans, wore nothing but 
a leather apron round their loins 

Thus we reached, a little past noon, the town Sans 3 .nne 'Aisa, which 
was onginally a mere fortified encampment or “sanslnne But its 
ad\anced and m some respects isolated position, as an outlying post 
against the G 6 ber 5 .wa and Mariyadiwa, rendered it essential that it 
should be strong enough by its own resources to offer a long resistance, 
and it has in consequence become a walled town of considerable im- 
portance, so that travellers generally take this roundabout way, with 
a strong northerly de\iation. Here also the wall is surrounded with 
a den^e fortst, affording a sort of natural fortification 

Having entered the town and convinced myself of its confined and 
cheerless character, I resolved even here to encamp outside, though at 
considerable risk, and I went to the well, which was about half a mile 
distant to the south, and, being five fathoms in depth, contained a rich 
supply of excellent water. Here a small caravan of people from Adar, 
laden with corn and about to return to their native home, were en- 
camped ; and I pitched my tent on an open spot, close to some light 
cottages of Itisan settlers, who immediately brought me a little fresh 
cheese as a specimen of their industry, and w^ere well satisfied wuth a 
present which I made them in return, of a few razors and looking- 
glasses. These Taw'arek are scattered over the whole of Western 
Sfidan, not only frequenting those localities occasionally as traders, but 
even sometimes settled with their wuves and children Their women 
also did not fail to pay us a visit in the afternoon; for they are extremely 
curious and fond ol strangers. 

When I had made myself comfortable, I received a visit from the 
ghaladima of the towm , he brought me the compliments of the governor, 
w'ho was a man of rather noble birth, being nobody else but 'All Karami, 
the eldest son and presumed successor of 'Aliyu the emir el Mdmenin 
He bears the pompous title of serki-n-Gober, “lord of G6ber,*’ although 
almost the whole of that country is in the hands of the enemy Having 
taken his leave, the messenger soon returned accompanied by Alhattu, 
the younger brother of the ghaladima of Sdkoto, who was anxious to 
show his importance, bringing me a fat sheep as a present, which I 
acknowdedged by the gift of a fine heiah bernd, besides a red cap and 
turban , and the governor expressed his satisfaction at my present by 
sending me also corn for my horses, and half-a-dozen fouls. In the 
evening we had a short but violent tornado, which usually indicates 
the approach of the rainy season , but no ram fell, and w^e passed the 
night very comfortabl}" in our open encampment, without any accident. 
Thursday^ March 31. — ^We had a very ditficult day’s march before 
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us, — the passage of the wilderness of Giindumi, — which can only be 
traversed by a forced march, and which, even upon a man of Captain 
Clappertnn’s energies, had left the impression of the most wearisome 
journej’ he had ever performed in his life. But before returning into 
our westerly direction, ue had first to follow a north-westerly path 
leading to a large pond or tebhi, in order to provide oursehes with 
water for the journe3\ It was stiil a good-sized sheet of water, though 
torn up and agitated by numbers of men and animals that had preceded 
our party from the toun; and we were therefore very fortunate in 
having pronded ourselves with some excellent clear water from the 
well close to our place of encampment The pond w^as in the midst of 
the forest, which towards its outskirts presented a cheerful aspect, 
enlivened by a great number of S5’camore trees and even a few deleb 
palms, but w’hich here assumed the more monotonous and cheerless 
character w’hich seems to be common to all the extensive forests of 
Negroland. 

The beginning of our march, after w^e had w’atered our animals and 
filled our w’ater-skins, was rather inauspicious, our companions missing 
their way and wuth their bugles calling me and my people, w^ho w^ere 
pursuing the right track, far to the south, till, after endeavouring in 
vain to make our way through an impenuous thicket, and after a con- 
siderable loss of time, arything but agreeable at the beginning of a 
desperate march of nearl}’ thirty hours, we at length wnth the assistance 
of a PiJillo shepherd regained the right track We then pursued our 
march, travelling without any halt the whole day and the whole night 
through the dense forest, leaving the pond called tebki-n-Gundumi at 
some distance on our left, and not meeting with any signs of cultivation 
till a quarter before eleven the next morning, when, weaned in the 
extreme and scarcely able to keep up, we were met by some horsemen, 
W’ho had been sent out from the camp at Giw’asfi to meet us, pro\ided 
with water-skins in order to bnng up the stragglers w^ho had lagged 
behind from fatigue and thirst. And there were many who needed 
their assistance — one w'oman had even succumbed to exhaustion in the 
course of the night ; for such a forced march is the more fatiguing and 
exhausting as the dangers from a lurking enemy make the greatest 
possible silence and quiet indispensable, instead of the spirits being 
kept up With cheerful songs as is usually the case. But having once 
reached the cultivated grounds, after a march of tw’o miles and a half 
more we arrived at the first gawasfl trees w^hirh surrounded the village 
which is named after them, “ G^W’asti” In the fields or “karkar^’* 
adjoining this village, 'Aliyu the emir el Mumenin had taken up his 
cam_ping-ground, and w’-as preparing himself for setting out upon an 
expedition against the Gober people. 

It w^as well that w'e had arnved — ^having been incessantly marching 
for the last twenty-six hours, without taking into account the first part 
of the journey from the town to the pond ; for I had never seen my 
horse m such a state of total exhaustion, w^hile my people also fell down 
mmediately they arrived. As for myself, kept up by the excitement of 
my situation, I did not feel much fatigued, but on the contrary felt 
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strorg enough to search without delay through the whole of my luggage, 
m order to select the choicest presents for the great prince of SOkoto, 
who was to set out the follow mg morning, and upon W'hose reception 
depended a good deal of the success of my undertaking The after- 
noon wore on without my being called into the presence of the sultan, 
ard 1 senreel}’ expected that I should see him that day, but suddenly, 
after the eicnirg prayer, Alhaitu made Ins appearance wnth some 
messengers of toe chief, not in order to hasten my present, but first 
to give me a proof of their owm hospitaht}", and bringing me a very 
respectable present consisting of ?n ox, four fat sheep, and two large 
straw sacks or takrufa containing about four hundred pounds w’eight of 
rice, with an intimation at the same time that ‘Ainu wished to see me, 
but that I w’as not now’- to take my present with me. I therefore pre- 
pared m5’sdf immediately; and on going to the sultans w’e passed by 
the ghaladima, w’ho had been lodged in a courtyard of the village, and 
who accompanied us. 

We found 'Aliyu in the northern part of the village, sitting under a 
tree in front of his quarters, on a raised platform of cla}’’. He received 
me with the utmost kindness and good humour, shaking hands with me 
and begging me to take a seat just m front of him Having paid my 
compliments to him on behalf of the Queen of England, 1 told him 
that it had been my intention to have paid him a visit tw^o years pre- 
viously, but that the losses w^hich we had met wuth in the first part of 
our journey had presented me from carrying out my design I had 
scarcely finished my speech, when he himself assured me that at the 
right time he had received the letter which I had addressed to him 
through the sultan of Agades (informing him of the reason why we 
could not then go directly to pay him our compliments), and that from 
that moment up to the present time he had follow^ed our proceedings, 
and especially my owm, w'lth the greatest interest, ha\ing even heard at 
the time a report of journey to Aclamawa. 

I then informed him that in coming to pay him my compliments I had 
principally two objects m view, — one of which was that he might give 
me a letter of franchise guaranteeing to all British merchants entire 
secunty for themselves and their property in visiting his dominions lor 
trading purposes ; and the second, that he might allow me to proceed 
to Timbuktu, and facilitate my journey to that place [which w^as greatly 
obstructed at the present moment by the rebellion of the province of 
Kebbi ) by his own paramount authority. Without reserve he acceded 
to both my requests in the most cheerful and assuring manner, saying 
that it would be his greatest pleasure to assist me 111 my enterpiise to 
the utmost of his powder, as it had only humane objects in view, and 
could not but tend to draw nations together that were widely separated 
from each other. At the same time he expressed, in a very feeling way, 
his regret with regard to ‘Abd Allah (Captain Clapperton), whose name 
I had incidentally mentioned, intimating that the then state of war, 
or “g^ba,’’ betw^een Bello and the sheikh el KanemI, the ruler of Bfirnu, 
had disturbed their amicable relations with that eminent officer, wdiom 
in such a conjuncture they had not felt justified in allowing to proceed 
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on his errand to t'z2iT u:em3’ In order to gi\e him an example how, 
m the case of foreign visitors or messengers, such circumstances ought 
not to be taken into account, I took this opportunity to show him that 
the ruler of Bomu, although m open hostiLty with the most ponerful 
of his ('Ahum's; governors, nevertheless had allowed me, at the present 
conjuncture, to proceed on my journey to them without the slightest 
obs:a» le. He then concluded our conversation by observing that it had 
been his express \\ ish to see me the very day of my arrival, in order to 
assure me that I was heartily welcome, and to set my mind at rest as 
to the fate of Clapperton, which be was well aware could not fail to 
inspire Europeans with some difddci.ce in the proceedings of the 
rulers of Sbkoto 

With a mind greatly relie’ied I ret_irnedto my tent from this audience 
The dusk of the e\ering, darkened by thick thunder-Lionds, with the 
thunder roiling un interruptedly, and lighted up only by the numerous 
fires which were burning round about in the fields where the troops 
had encamped under the trees, gave to the place a peculiar and solemn 
interest, making me fully aware of the momentous nature of mj^ situation. 
The thunder continued rolling all night long, plainly annoancing the 
approach ot the rainy season, though there w’as 110 ram at the time. 
Meanw’hile I was pondering over the present which I was to give to 
this mighty potentate, who had treated me with so much kindness and 
regard on the fiist interview, and on whose friendship and protection 
depended in a great measure the result of my proceedings , and think- 
ing that what I had selected might not prove sufficient to answ’er fully 
his expectation, in the morning, when I arose, I still added a few things 
more, so that my present consisted of the following articles a pair of 
pistols,* richly ornamented with silver, in velvet holsters , a rich berniis 
(Arab cloak w^ith hood) of red satin, lined wfith yellow satin , a bermls 
of yellow cloth ; a bemUs of brown cloth ; a white helfili bernus of the 
finest quality ; a red cloth kaftan embroidered wfith gold , a pair of red 
cloth trousers , a Stambfili carpet ; three loaves of sugar , three turbaus 
and a red cap , two pairs of razors , half-a-dozen large looking-glasses , 
cloves, and benzoin 

Having tied up these presents in five smart handkerchiefs, and taking 
another bemtis of red cloth with me for the ghaladima, I proceeded 
first to the latter, who received his present with acknowledgments, and 
suiv^eyed those destined for his master wuth extreme delight and satis- 
faction We then went together to ‘Aliyu, and found him in a room 
built of reeds, sitting on a di\ an made of the light w'ood of the tuk- 
kurtiwa ; and it was then for the first time that I obtained a distinct 
\iew of this chief, for on my mtemew the preceding night it had been 


* I may as well add, that the richly-mounted pistols which chiefly aided 
me in obtaining the friendship of this powerful chief, as -well as another pair 
which I afterwards gave to Khalilu the ruler of Gando, and also several other 
things, were paid for with my own money, which was forw'arded to Tripoli 
by my family at the suggestion of the Chevalier Bunsen, as well as two 
harmonica, one of which 1 gave to 'Ah'yu, and the other to the sheikh el 
Bakay. 
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so dark that I was not enabled to distinguish his features accuratef}’ 
I found him a stout midcile-sized man, with a round fat face exhibiting, 
evidently, rather the features of his mother, a Hdiisa slave, than those 
of his father ^Mohammed Bello a free and noble Piillo, but full of cheer- 
fulness and good humour His dress also was extremely simple, and 
at the same time likewise bore evidence of the pure Pullo character 
having been abandoned , for while it consisted of scarcely anj^thing 
else but a tobe of grcjish colour, his face was uncovered, while his 
fatner Bello, even in his pruate dw’elling, at least before a stranger, 
never failed to cover his mouth. 

He received me this time with the same remarkable kindness which 
he had exhibited the preceding evening, and repeated his full consent 
to both my requests, wmich I then stated more explicitly, requesting at 
the same time that the letter of franchise might be written at once, 
before his setting out on his expedition This he agreed to, but he 
positively refused to allov me to proceed on my journey before his 
return from the expedition, which he said would not be long, and, 
acquainted as I was with the etiquette of these African courts, I could 
scarcely expect an} thing else from the beginning He then sun^eyed 
the presents, and expressed his satisfaction repeatedly ; but w^hen he 
beheld the pistols, which I had pu^osely kept till the last, he gave vent 
to his feelings in the most undisguised manner, and, pressing my hands 
repeatedly, he said, '‘Nagdde, nagode, barka, 'Abd el Kerim, barka” — 
“ I thank you, God bless you, *Abd el Kerim, God bless you.” He had 
evidently never before seen anything like these richly-mounted pistols, 
which had been selected in Tripoli by the connoisseur eyes of Mr. 
Warrington, and surveyed the present on all sides It was to these 
ver}’ pistols that I w’as in a great measure indebted for the friendly dis- 
position of this prince, w’^hile the unscrupulous goiernor of KStsena, 
who had heard some report about them, advised me by all means to 
sell them to himself, as his liege lord would not only not value them at 
dll, but w'ould even be afraid of them 

Soon after I had returned to my lent, the ghaladima arrived, bringing 
me Irom his master loo.ooo kurdi, to defray the expenses of my house- 
hold during his absence , and I had afterwards the more reason to feel 
grateful for this kind attention, although the sum did not exceed forty 
Spanish dollars, as I became aware, during my stay in Wurno, how 
difficult it would have been for me to have charged my dollars into 
kurdi. I then satisfied my fnend Alhattu the younger brother of the 
ghaladima, wdiose behaviour certainl}^ was far from disinterested, but 
who, ne\ ertheless, had not proved quite useless to me 

Although we w’ere here in the camp outside, and the people busy 
with their approaching departure, yet I received visits from several 
people, and amongst others, that of a Weled Rashid of the name of 
Mohammed, wffio, on my return from Timbuktu followed me to Kilkawa 
in the company of his countryman the learned Ahmed Wadawi. This 
man having left his tnbe on the south-eastern borders oi Bagirmi, had 
settled m this place many years before , and having accompanied several 
expeditions or forays, he gave me an entertaining desenption oi the 
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courage of the Fellani-n-Sokoto, although he had some httle disposition 
to slander, and even related to me stones about the frailties of the 
female portion of the inhabitants of the capital, which I shall not repeat 

S7indaj% April 3 — Being anxious that the letter of franchise should 
be wTitten before the sultan set out, I sent in the morning my broker 
'All el Ageren, with a pound of Tower-proof gunpowder, to the prince, 
in order to remind him of his promise ; and he returned after a while, 
bringing me a letter signed with the sultan's seal, which on the \vhole 
was composed in very handsome terms, stating that the prince had 
granted the request of commercial security for English merchants and 
travellers, which I as a messenger of the Queen of England had made 
to him But the letter not specifying any conditions, I was obliged to 
ask for another paper, uTitten in more distinct terms ; and although 
'Alij’u’s time was of course very limited, as he was just about to set out 
with his army, even my last request was complied with, and I declared 
myself satisfied. I was well aware how extremely difficult it is to make 
these people understand the forms of the articles m which European 
governments are wont to conclude commercial treaties In regions like 
this, however, it seems almost as if too much time ought not to be lost 
on account of such a matter of form before it is well established whether 
merchants will really open a traffic with these quarters ; for as soon as, 
upon the general condition of security, an intercourse is really esta- 
blished, the rulers of those countnes themselves become aware that 
some more definite arrangement is necessar}", while, before they have 
any expenence of intercourse with Europeans, the form of the articles 
in w’hich treaties are generally conceived fills them unth the utmost 
suspicion and fear, and may be productive of the worst consequences 
to any one who may have to conclude such a treaty. 

The sultan wb.s kind enough, before he left in the afternoon, to send 
me word that I might come and take leave of him , and I wished him 
with all my heart success in his expedition, as the success of my own 
undertaking, namely^ my journey towards the west, partly depended 
upon his vanquishing his enemies. Gi\fing vent to his approval of my 
wishes by repeating that important and highly significant word not more 
peculiar to the Christian than to the Mohammedan creed, “Amin, 
amin,” he took leave of me, in order to start on his expedition, accom- 
panied only by a small detachment of cavalry, most of the troops 
having already gone on in advance. I had also forwarded a present to 
Himmedu, the son of 'Atiku an elder brother and predecessor of Bello ; 
but he sent it back to me, begging me to keep it until after his return 
from the expedition. The ghaladima also, who was to accompany the 
sultan, called, before his departure, in order that I might wind round 
his head a turban of gaudy colours, such as I then possessed, as an 
omen of success 

After all the people were gone, I myself could not thmk of passing 
another night in this desolate place, which is not only exposed to the 
attacks of men, but even to those of wild beasts. Even the preceding 
night the hyenas had attacked several people, and had almost suc- 
ceeded in carrying off a boy, besides sev.erely lacerating one man, who 
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was obliged to return home without being able to accompany the army. 
An hour, therefore, after the sultan had left his encampment, vve our- 
selves were on our road to Wumo, the common residence of ‘AH 3 ’u, 
where I had been desired to take up my quarters m the house of the 
ghaladima; but I never made a more disap-eeable journey, short as it 
was, the pro\-isiDns which the sultan had giien me encumbering us 
greatl}’, so that at length we were obliged to give away the heifer as a 
present to the inhabitants of the \nllage of Gawasd It thus happened 
that we did not reach our quarters till late in the evening , and w e had 
a great deal of trouble in taking possession of them in the dark, having 
been detained a longtime at the gatewaj^, w’hich itself was wide and 
spacious, but which w’as obstructed by a w^ooden door, while there was 
no open square at all inside the gate, nor even a straight road leading 
up from thence into the town, the road immediately dividing and wind- 
ing close along the w all. 


CHAPTER XIL 

RESIDENCE IN WURNO. 

I SHALL preface the particulars of my 'sesidence in Wurno with a short 
account of the growth of the power of the Fiilbe or Fellani m this 
quarter, and of the present condition of the empire of S6koto. 

There is no doubt that, if any Afncan tnbe deserves the full attention 
of the learned European, it is that of the Fulbe {smg PQllo), or Fiila, 
as they are called by the Mandingoes; Fellani {si7ig Bafellanchi), by 
the Hausa people , Fellata, by the Kanto , and Fullan, by the Arabs. 
In their appearance, their histor^’^, and the peculiar character of their 
language, the^” present numerous anomalies to the inhabitants of the 
adjacent countries. No doubt they are the most intelligent of all the 
African tribes, although m bodily development they cannot be said to 
exhibit the most perfect specimens, and probably are surpassed in this 
respect by the Jolof. But it is their superior intelligence which gives 
their chief expression to the Fdlbe, and prevents their features from 
presenting that regularity w'hich we find m other tnbes, w^hile the spare 
diet of a large portion of that tnbe does not impart to their limbs all 
the development of w^hich they are capable, most of them being distin- 
guished by the smallness of their limbs and the slender growth of their 
bodies. But as to their outward appearance, which presents various 
contrasts in complexion as well as in bodily development, we must 
first take into account that the Ftilbe, as a conquenng tnbe, sweeping 
over a wude expanse of provinces, have absorbed and incorporated with 
themsehes difierent and quite distinct national elements, which have 
given to their community a rather vai^ung and undecided character. 

Moreover, besides such tnbes as have been entirely absorbed, and 
whose origin has even been referred to the supposed ancestors of the 
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whole nation, thc:e arc others which, although their pedigree is not 
brought into so close a connection with that of the Fillbe, nevertheless 
are so inttrinirglcd with them, that the}’ have quite forgotten their 
native idiom, and might be confounded with the former by any traveller 
w'hois not distinctly aware of the fact Prominent among these latter 
are the Sissiloe, as they call themselves, or Syllebawa, as they are 
called m Hausa, w’hom I shall have occasion to mention on my \usit to 
S6koto, and who are nothing but a portion of the numerous tnoe of the 
W^kor6 or Wangaraw’a, to whom belong also the Susu and the so- 
called Mandingoes , and w’hile that portion of them wdio are settled in 
H^usa have entirely forgotten their native idiom, and have adopted, 
besides the Fulfulde language, e\en the Hlusa dialect, their brethren 
m the more w’estern province of Zaberma use their ow*n idiom at the 
present time almost exclusively’. 

On the other hand, foremost among those tribes wdio have been entirely 
absorbed by the community of the Fiilbe are the Tordde or Torunkiw’a, 
w’ho, although they are considered as the most noble portion of the popu- 
lation in most of the kingdoms founded by the Fulbe, yet evidently ow’e 
their origin to a mixture of the Jolof element w'lth the ruling tribe,* and 
in such a manner that, m point of numbers, the former enjoyed full 
superionty in the amalgamation ; but it is quite e\’ident that, even if 
w’e do not take into account the Torode, the Jolof have entered into 
the formation of the remarkable tribe of the Fulbe or Fula, m a very 
strong proportion, although the languages of these two tnbes at present 
are so distinct, especially as far as regards grammatical structure , and 
it IS highly Intel esting that Ahmed Bdb4 (w’ho, by occasional hints, 
allows us to form a much better idea of the progress of that tnbe, in 
its spreading o\cr tracts so immense, than w^e w’ere able to obtain 
before w’e became acquainted with his history of Sdd&n) intimates dis- 
tinctly that he regards the Jolof as belonging to the great stock of the 
Fullan or Fillbe, although at the present time the terms “Jolof*’ and 
Piillo'’ seem to be used in opposition, the one meaning a person of 
black, the other an individual of red complexion 

It IS this element of the Tordde in particular which causes such a 
great vanety in the type of the FQlbe community, the TorOde being in 
general of tall stature and strong frame, large features, and of very 
black complexion, while the other sections of that tribe are ahvays dis- 
tinguished by a tinge of red or copper colour. 

But besides the Torode, w'ho, as I have said, in most cases as w’ell 
in Fdta as in Sokoto, at present form the ruling aristocracy, there are 
many other nationalities w^hich have been absorbed m this great con- 
quering nation, and w'hich, on the contrary, are rather degraded. The 
most interesting among these latter, at least in the more eastern tracts 
occupied by the Fulbe, are certainly the Jawambe, as they are called 
by the Fdlbe, but rather, as they call themselves, Zoghoran, or as they 

* It is, however, remarkable that, according to Sultan Bello’s account, in 
a passage not translated by Silame, the original idiom of the Tor6de was the 
Wakoro or Wakore, which, if it be true, would render the Torode the near 
kinsfolk of the Sissilbe* 
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are named by the H^usa people, Zornniavva This tribe, which we find 
at present quite absorbed by the Fellani, and, at least in the proMnces 
of H^usa and K6bbi, reduced to the occupation of mere brokers, we 
still find, duniig the period of the Askia, that is to say, in the sixteenth 
centur^'^ of our era, quite distinct from the community of the Fulbe or 
Fellani, as a tribe by themselves, settled to the S E of the Great 
River, where it enters the pronnee of Hisina , and it was this tribe 
which, ha\irg been continually persecuted by the Songhay during the 
height of their sway, at a later period, when thai empire had been laid 
prostrate by the musketeers of Morocco, contributed the most to its 
rum and conquered great part ol it, particularly <-he most fertile pro- 
vinces, such as B^a and K^mina 

Nearly the same character distinguishes the tribe of the Laiibe on 
the Senegal, who, in general, at the present time have been reduced 
to the rank of carpenters, but, nevertheless, at a former period ecudently 
constituted a distinct tribe * It is these degraded tnbes — \i 2 besides 
those above mentioned, the Mdbube or Mlbe, considered in general as 
W’eavers , the Gergasabe, or shoemakers , the Wai'lube, or tailors , the 
Wambaibe, or singmg men , the Waulube, or beggars, — who impart to 
the community of the Fulbe the character of a distinction into castes, 
especially as all of them, in the imaginary pedigree of the Pfillo stock, 
have been carried back to one common progenitor called S6, but we 
find the same degraded families among the Jolof f 

The absorbing of these western tnbes, especially the Jolof and 

* M. Eichwaldt, from the account given of them by vanous French 
travellers, makes, as to this tribe, the following interesting statement, re- 
garding them as gipsies: — “En effet, les ethnographes considerent habitu- 
ellement les Laobes comme une branche des Foulahs . mais ce fait n’est 
nullement demontre, et nous avons nous-memes connu des voyageurs qui 
affirmaient que les Laobes possedaient une langue nationale differente du 
Foulah.” {Jomnal de la Societe Ethnologique, 1SS41, vol 1., p 62) 

■j" The Fulbe in general divide all the tnbes belonging to their stock into 
four groups or families , but they by no means agree as to the particulars of 
the division I will here give one which is commonly assumed . — 

I The Jel, compnsmg following sections —the Torobe; Ulerbe; 
Fittobe; Jebtobe; Siidube; Unibe , Tarabe; Jellube; Baabe , Simbirankobe, 
also called Ndojiga, from their dwelling-place, Feroibe; Niikkobe; Si'llube; 
Sosobe; Tongabe, Waijobe Of these the I^rube are again subdivided into 
five sections,— the U. Bube, U. Feroibe (distinct from the Feroibe before 
mentioned), U Dude, U Sikam, U. Waijobe. The Jellube, again, are sub- 
divided into three sections,— the J. Yoronga, J. Haire, and J. Masina. 

2. The Baa, comprising the sections of the Gnara or Ghara, the Sindega, 
and the Daneji 

3 The So, compnsmg the Jaw’ambe, the Mabube or Mabe, Gergasabe, 
Wailube, Laube, Wambaide, and Waulube. 

4 The Beri, comprising the Siwalbe, Jaleji, Kombangkdbe, and Ki'ngiran- 
kobe. 

But besides these there are a great many other divisions of this wide- 
spread tnbe, called from localities, some of which I shall mention as oppor- 
tunity occurs. 
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WSJcore hy the FulfiJde nation, furnishes at the same time an unques- 
tionable and unmistakable proof that the march of conquest of the latter 
proceeded from west to east, and not in an opposite direction, as has 
been the generally-adopted Mew of those who have touched upon the 
subject. No doubt it is impossible for us with our faint knowledge of 
the migration of tribes m general, and of African tribes m particular, to 
explain how this tnbe came to settle in the region along the lower 
course of the Senegal, as their type is distinguished m so very remark- 
able a manner from the character of the other tribes settled in that 
neighbourhood, and evident!) bears moie resemblance to some nations 
whose dwelling-places are in the far east, such as the Mahiys, with 
whom IVI, Eichualdt, in his ingenious but hypothetical essay on the 
Fula,^ has endeavoured to connect them byway of ^Mcroe I myself 
am of opinion that their origin is to be sought for in the direction of the 
east; but this refers to an age which for us is enveloped m impene- 
trable darkness, while what I have said about the progress of their 
conquest from W'est to east relates to historical times, comprising the 
period from the fourteenth century dowmwards.t In this respect the 
mission of Iw'o religious chiefs of this tnbe from Melle (where they 
resided at the timej to Bin the king of Bornu, w ho ruled about the end 
of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century, is of the 
highest interest, as it shows at once that this tnbe, even at that early 
period, was distinguished b)’ its religious learning, and gives a proof of 
the progress of the tribe from west to east. Some otner facts w'hich 
have come to our knowledge wuth regard to the progress of this tribe 
eastward will be mentioned m the chronological tables; here I will 
only call the reader’s attention to the circumstance, that w’e find, among 
the most intimate friends and most staunch supporters of Mohammed el 
HSj Askia, a man of the name of 'All Fulinu, while in general it was 
the policy of the Songhay d)Tiasty, w^hich was begun by that great ruler 
of Negroland, to keep in check this tnbe, the conquering tendency of 
which could not but become apparent to intelligent rulers, notwith- 
standing the humble character of “berroroji,” under w^hich they used to 
immigrate and settle in foreign countries , and this is the acknowledged 
reason why the Gabero, a tribe w’hom w e shall meet in the course of 

* Eichwaldt, m.Joional de la Socieie Elhnologiqite^ 1S41, vol 1 , p. 2, et seq. 
Among all the arguments brought forward by this gentleman in order to 
show a relation of the Fiilbe wnth the Malaj’s, there is none of any con- 
sequence ; and all his specimens of w’ords brought forward with this object 
are either taken from bad sources or prove nothing, the only striking simi- 
larities in the language of these two nations being the words for fish and 
spear. I speak here of a special and direct relationship of the Fulbe with 
the Malays, without taking into consideration the vestiges of the general 
relationship of the whole human race, which have lately been pursued and 
demonstrated writh such industry by Mr Logan. 

f There may be some remote affinity betw^een the Fulbe and the South 
African tribes, but this refers to an age probably not later than the rule of 
the Pharaohs ; and the idea that the Fulbe proceeded from South Africa is 
certainly entirely erroneous. The identity of a few numerals in the Fulfulde 
and Kafdr languages is curious, but may be explained on historical grounds, 
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our proceedings on the river below G^ho, have entirely forgotten their 
Fulfulde idiorn, not having been allowed, for a certain period, to use it. 
Whether it be true, as the Fellani-n-Hausa assert, that Kanta, the 
founder of the homoiwmouS d3’nasty of Kebbi in the very beginning of 
the sixteenth centur5’,\\ as originally a sla\e of a party of Fdlbe settled 
in the country, a fact which, if confirmed, would prove the early settle- 
ment of the tribe in this country, I am unable to decide, although it is 
certainly^ true that in the course of the sixteenth century the Fiilbe 
became strcrg enough, in the regions on the east side of the Isa or 
Kw^ra, to exercise a great influence in the struggles which ensued 
between the successors of the first Kanta, w^hile it w^as a chief of tlicir 
tribe, the ruler of Danka, or Denga, who, according to Ahmed Bdba, fiist 
began his predatory incursions into the Songhay territory, laying \va^te 
the fertile and once extremely populous region along the R^s el nia 
It is thus explained how, even in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Fiiloe tribes were settled in several places of Baglrmi 

But just on account of the vastness of the region o\er which they 
were scattered, were these people, while pursuing only their own local 
interest, powerless even in these loosely- connected and almost crumb- 
ling kingdoms, where they- had found a new' home, with the exception 
of Bdghena, where they appear to have formed a nucleus of greatei 
strength, but destitute of any religious impulse. 

A new epoch for this widespread tnbe did not open till the beginning 
of this century, when, m the year 1802, Bdw'a the ruler of Gober sum- 
moned to his presence the sheikh ‘Othmdri, together with the other 
chiefs of the tribe, and severely reprimanded them on account of the 
pretensions which they were beginning to put forw ard It was then 
that ‘Othman, w'ho, being settled in the village Ddgliel, performed the 
office of imdm to his countrymen, and had begun to give them a new 
religious impulse, w'hich raised them above their petty interests, filled 
v^uth indignation at the manner m which he, the great hloslim, was 
treated by those pagans, w'as roused to the attempt of making himself 
and his tnbe independent of the will of the natne ruler of the country, 
and having assembled his countr3'men, who now conferred upon him 
the dignity and authority of a sheikh, laised the standard of revolt, but 
his proceedings, at least as far as regarded GOber and the capital 
AlkaUwa, were far from proving successful at the beginning, he being 
vanquished in almost every encounter but the fanatical zeal of his 
followers, whom he continually inspired with fresh energy by his 
religions songs, was so great that gradually he overcame all these 
obstacles, and at length succeeded in la3'ing the foundation of a vast 
empire, being greatly assisted in his career b}' his brother ‘Abd AlUhi, 
w'ho, although his senior, had been the first to pay him homage, and by 
his son Mohammed Bello. He took up his residence first at Gando, 
wdiere he was besieged for a long time, and afterw'ards at Sifiwa, till, 
as described by Captain Clapperton 111 the excellent and concise account 
of this struggle w'hich he has given in the report of his second journey, 
Othman ended his life m a sort of fanatical ecstasy or madness. 

He was follow'ed by Mohammed Bello, who endeavoured to introduce 
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more order into the empire thus consolidated, and who, on the whole, 
must rank hi^Lih among the African princes, being distinguished not less 
bv his great lo\e of learning and science than by his warlike spirit, 
although his military achievements were far Irom being al\^a5’'s suc- 
cessful But he has had the misfortune, after enjoying a great name 
in Europe, fora short time, for the kind and generous spxrit in which 
he received Captain Clapperton on his first journey, to incur the severest 
condemnation on account of the manner m w’hich he treated that same 
enterprising traveller on his second journey. No doubt he was a dis- 
tinguished ruler , but he must not be ludged according to European 
ideas He had to struggle hard, not less against the native tnbes 
anxious to assert their independence, than against his great rival Moham- 
medel Kinemi the king of BOrnu, who, ]U5t at the time of Clapperton’s 
second stay, pressed him very closely, and having successfully overrun 
the eastern proiinccs of the Fulfillde or Felldta empire, threatened 
Kano. Hence this political position, together wuth the instigations of 
the Arabs, w^ho feared for their commerce with Negroland if the road 
from the south should be opened, will account in some measure for his 
treatment of the English traveller, who perhaps urged his going to the 
sheikh of Bdruu with too much energy However, there is no doubt 
that Bellos successor and brother, 'Atiku, wdio ruled from the 3"ear 
1832 till 1S37, w’ould have w^eakened the interest of the European public 
in the example which Bello gave of an energetic and generous ruler in 
those distant and out-of-the-way regions, if his career had become 
known to them , for he seems to have fully belied the expectation, of 
" a mean prince,” which he raised when still living in his retirement, 
as a jealous king’s brother, without power and influence But his reign 
w^as too short for consolidating sufficiently' the loosely-connected empire, 
although, as long as he lived, full security is said to have reigned The 
spirit of independence broke out more strongly under his successor 
*Aliyu, a son of Bello by a female slave, wdio, save a w^ell-meaning and 
cheerful disposition, does not appear to have inherited many of the 
noble qualities of his father, and least of all his warlike spirit , and 
hence the lamentable condition in which I found this extensive kingdom, 
while there is scarcely any hope that affairs wall assume a more con- 
solidated character before another more energetic ruler succeeds to 
*AHyu. Nevertheless the kingdom or empire, even at the present time, 
still comprises the same provinces w'hich it did at its most flourishing 
period, with the exception of Khadeja, the gov’ernor of w'hich has made 
himself independent , hut the military strength of these provinces, 
especially as regards cavalry, as W'ell as the amount of revenue, is 
greatly impaired, although the latter, collected from all the provinces * 
together, certainly exceeds one hundred millions of shells, or about 
ten thousand pounds sterling, besides an equal value in slaves and native 
cloth or articles of foreign produce The whole strength of the empire, if 
the distracted state of each province allowed its quota to be withdrawn 
from thence, would certainly still form an imposing force, — ^viz, the 

* There are inspectors of the provinces residing in Sokoto, who are 
responsible for the tribute being duly dehvered. 
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ca\alry of the seat of government, together wnth the subjected parts of 
Kebbi and Zanfara, about 5,000 , the cavalry of Kano, from 5,000 to 
7,000, that of Bauchi, from 1,500 to 2,000 , that of Zegzeg, 3,000, Ada- 
mawa, 2,000, Katsena and Mesaw, each about 1,000; Kat^gum, 1,200, 
^larmar and Snera, each 500, Bol eru, 600, Daura, 400; Kazlure, 
about 200 But ve have seen to what a state Zanfara is at present 
reduced, while the cur ous manner in w^hich Kebbi is portioned out 
betvreeu the rulers of SOkoto and Gando cannot fail to cause a great 
deal nf jealousy and controversy between the tw^o courts, at the very 
centre 01 pover, and as for Adamawa, there are still so many hostile 
elements in the interior of that half-subdued province, that it is impos- 
sible to withdraw’ from thence a particle of its home force, nay, even 
the province of Kan6 is so harassed and distracted by the continual 
inroads of the governor of Khadeja, that the ruler of that province is 
scarcely able to send a few 

hundred horsemen to join the j j 

army of his liege lord We ^ ^ [.i ■ ■ r » 

have seen how that same rebel I * . - 

governor of Khadeja repeatedly , | | 

defeated a numerous host taken 
from almost all the provinces of 

the empire, w’hich had been sent ( ) 

against him, and we shall see 

vvhat w’ere the inglorious ma- 

nceuvrirgs of Aliyu himself, f \ 

when he led out, m person, his v ^ 7 3 

army against the enemy during Yt 

my stay in Wurno, of w’hich I 

shall now proceed to give a short 

diary ^ 

Mo 7 iday\ April 4. — Having en- \ 

tered my quarters in the dark, I £J \ 
had no idea of their cbaractei , jw 

and it w’as not till the follow mg 
day that I became aw’are of it ' 

They consisted, as showm in the , Entrance hut or parlour, furnished with 

J . r two seats of clay and two couches of the same 

accompanying W’OOdcut, of^ a matenal. 2 Second hut, without couches 

spacious courtyard containing 3 open courtyard, overgrown with grass. 

nathmgbutaclaybuildmg.wh.ch 

compnsed tw^o apartments, be- granary 

sides a small granary, built of 

clay, butw’hich was covered all round wdth straw at the settmg-in of the 
rainy season, in order to protect it from violent rams The clay hall 
had been built by Abti, the elder brother and the predecessor of the 
present ghaladima, who greatly surpassed the latter in w’arlike energy, 
and w’ho fell in Zinfara during that unfortunate expedition against the 
Gobeitoa, the preparations for which Mr Overweg witnessed during 
his stay in Marldi, in the beginning of the summer of 1851. The 
principal apartment of this clay hall, supported by tw’o massive columns, 
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\iith an average temperature of 94° was an excellent abode during the 
hottest part of the day, when it felt verj" cool and pleasant , but it was 
rather oppressive m the mornirg and evening, when the air outside 
w^as so 'much cooler But in the courtyard there was not the slightest 
shade, all the trees m this quarter of the town, as w’ell as the huts con- 
sisting of reed, having been swept away by a great conflagration the 
preceding 3"ear, a young kdma tree, w’hich had been planted at a later 
period, onl^^just beginning to put forth its foliage The wdiole court- 
j^ard, also, was m a most filth}’ state, characteristic of the manners of 
the natives in their present degraded moral and political situation. 
The first thing, therefore, that 1 had to do, m order to make mj’self 
tolerably comfortable, w’as to cleanse out this Augean stable, to build 
a hut for m3’ ser^ ants, and a shad}^ retreat for m3’sc]f I w as w ell aware 
that the latter, which it was not eas3’to make water-tight, would become 
useless w ith the first considerable fall of rain , but I entertained the 
hope that, before that time, I should be able to set out on myjournev. 

It was market-da}’, there being a market held here every Monday 
and Friday, although the great market of Sdkoto, w’hich is much more 
important, even in the present reduced condition of that place, still 
serves to supply the w’ants of the inhabitants of all the neighbouring 
towns and villages at large Sending, therefore, into the market in 
order to supply my most urgent wants, I found that com, as w^ell as 
meat, W’as even dearer here than m Kdtsena, — 100 shells scarcely 
sufficing for the daily maintenance of one horse, and 8 do shells 
bu}nrg no more corn than 500 w’ould have done in Katsena, w’hile 
an ox for slaughtering cost 7,000 shells, and I bought tw’o milking- 
goats, in order to enjo}’ the luxury of a little milk for my tea, for 2,700 
shells. The onl}’ article which w^as at all cheap w’as onions. The 
market is held on a natural platform spreading out in front of the 
north-w’estern gate, and surrounded and fortified by a ditch, as, in the 
present w eak state of the Fulbe, the market people are liable to be 
suddenly attacked by the enemy. This place, as w’ell as the w’hole of 
the town, I visited the following day, in compan}’ wdth my fnend Alhattu, 
w^ho, in acknowledgment of the present 1 had given him m Gdv’asu, 
and m expectation of more, took me under his special protection, but 
in crossing the town, m a w'esterly direction from our quarters, I w'as 
surprised at its neglected and dirty appearance, — a small ravine which 
intersects the town forming a most disgusting spectacle, even worse 
than the most filth}’ places of an}’ of the deserted capitals of Italy, 
Emerging then by the w estern gate (the k6fa-n-sdbuwa), through w’hicli 
leads the road to Sbkoto, and w’hich w'as just being repaired by the 
peop’c f ' the ghaladima, in order to make it capable of wnthstanding 
the effects of the rainy season, w’e turned northwards round the town. 
In front of each gate, on the slope of the rocky eminence on w^hich the 
tow’n IS built, there is a group of w’ells, each with a little round clay 
house, wdiere the proprietor of the well has his usual residence, lei’ying 
on each jar of water a small contribution of five shells ; but there are 
also a great number of wells facing the north-western gate, close to the 
market. 
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Leaving a small farm, belonging to myfnend *Abd el KS.der the sultan 
of Agades, on our left, we then turned round to the north, into the road 
which leads to Salame, and crossed once more the “ gulbi-n-rima,'’ 
which takes its course towards Sokoto, exhibiting a very uneven bottom, 
and forming several pools of stagnant water Here a broad plain 
spread oat, at present ahnost bare of vegetation, where Tny poor camels 
searcncd in vain for pasture, putting me to a dai’y cxpeiisc of eight 
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hundred shells in order to recruit their strength by means of “ harAw^a,” 
or bean-straw, which furnishes the most nounshing food for the camel 
in these regions, though in general it is regarded as un\vholesome for 
the horse. Having thus fed my camels for some time, I sent them to 
a greater distance, in the direction of SOkoto, between Dank^mu and 
Gida-n-manomi, where better fodder was to be procured. 

After the luxunant vegetation of other parts of Negroland, I w’-as 
astonished at the naked appearance of the country around the capital, 
only a few kijka or monkey-bread trees being seen, bat the country 
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presented a very different aspect on my return journey the next year» 
at the end of the rainy season G6ber is distinguished for its general 
dr^uiess, and for this very reason is esteemed exceedingly well adapted 
for cattle-breeding The frontiers of the three different provinces or 
temtones {viz Kebbi, G6ber, and Adar) join in this corner; and this 
is the reason that, while Sdkoto is regarded as lying within the borders 
of the province of Kebbi, Wurno is considered as belonging to the 
conquered territory of the pro\ince of Gober; while just beyond the 
gulbi-n-rima, in a northerly direction, the province of Adar or Tadlar 
commences 

But, to return to my first promenade round Wurno, having surveyed 
the broad dr}’ valley of the gulbi, we turned round the precipitous cliffs 
over which winding paths lead up to the town, and, ha\ing skirted fora 
while a small branch or kordmma ■which further on turns away, we kept 
along the eastern side of the town, and re-entered the place from the 
south-eastern comer, through the gate by which we had made our first 
entrance On the preceding page the reader will find a woodcut which 
will serve to show its situation much better than any description 
could do 

Meanw^hile the town became more and more deserted, and on 
April 6th Alhdttu and ‘Omdr, or Ghomdro, the two brothers of the 
ghaladima, with numbers of other people, went to join the expedition: 
but these fighting men, with a few exceptions, care only about their 
bodily comfort, and for a few ‘‘gorlye” or Kola nuts w’ould be willing 
to sell the whole of their military accoutrements It w as a great matter 
with these wamors, that, while the old goriye were nearly finished, the 
new ones, which w'ere just then brought into the market, were sold for 
the high price of a hundred and twenty shells each. In scarcely any 
place of Negroland did 1 observe so little tme military' spirit as in 
Wurno ; and almost all the leading men seem to be imbued with the 
melancholy con'viction that their rule in these quarters is drawing to an 
end 

Friday^ April 8 — It was again market-day, and I made sundry 
purchases, including a small ox, for almsgiving, as I had made it a rule, 
in every large town where I stayed any considerable time, to distribute 
alms amongst the poor, I was astonished at the great quantity of cotton 
W'hich was brought into the market, and which showed what these fine 
vales are capable of producing, if the inhabitants, instead of being 
plunged in apathy and exposed to the daily incursions of a relentless 
enemy, were protected by a strong government. This veiy day we 
received the news that the rebellious Kibaw’a, or natives of Kebbi,* had 
made a foray against Senma, a towm situated on the most frequented 
road betw’een Sokoto and Gando, the xwo capitals and central seats of 
the power of the Fillbe in these quarters. The neighbouring F^llani 
had come to the rescue of the towm, and had prevented the enemy from 

* The national name Kabawa is taken from the ancient form of the name, 
Kabi, which was formerly m use (exactly like the form Mali, Malawa), but 
has given place to the form Kebbi, w’hich is thus distinctly written, even in 
Arabic, by authors of the seventeenth century. 
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taking It; but six horses had been earned away Only a few da^s 
later the news arrived of another attack ha\irg been made by the 
rebels upon the town of Gandi, the residence of D^ang-ruwa, one day’s 
distance to the south from Bimi-n-Kebbi, although this time they were 
less fortunate, and were said to ha\e been driven back with the loss of 
twent3"-two horses Meanw’hile the sultan himself, with his sluggish 
host of ca\ ah}’, instead of attacking the Gdberaw a, wdio already, before 
w’e left Kdtsena, had taken the field with a numerous array, w’as said 
to be stationed m Katdru. He had been joined by the goveinor of 
Zariya in person, while Kano had sent only the ghaladima with the 
w’hole of their cavalry^ 

From Katijru, *Aliyu with his army, after some useless delay, betook 
himself to Kaun-n-Namoda, whence we received news on the nth, the 
Gfiberiwa having meanw’hile taken up a strong position in front of him, 
without being able to induce him to offer them battle The dread of 
these effeminate conquerors for the w^arlike chief of the Goberawa, the 
son of Yakfiba, is almost incredible. He has ruled since 1836, and, the 
preceding year, had roused the whole of the indigenous population of 
the various provinces to a struggle for their national and religious inde- 
pendence against the ruling tribe This dread of him has been carried 
so far, that they have quite obliterated his real name, calling him only 
Maydki, or “the w’amor” While 'Aliyu w'as stationed at Kauri-n- 
Namuda, and part of his army w’as in Dank^rba, the Azena made an 
attack upon R^ya, a towm situated at a day’s distance from the former 
place. But the whole condition of the country, to the w^est as w^ell as 
to the east, was most deplorable , and three native merchants, of the 
ZoromS-wa or Zoghor^n, w’hen speaking about my projected journey 
tou’ards the Niger, and beyond that river w’estward, told me in the 
most positw e manner, “ babo hana,” “there is no road , ” that is to say, 
“the country is closed to you, and you cannot proceed in that direction ” 
And taking into consideration the low ebb of courage and enterprise 
among the natives — the w^eakness and unw’arlike spirit of 'Ali}u — the 
complete nullity ot Khalilu — the vigour of the young and warlike 
Mademe the rebel chief of Kebbi, w^ho, starting from his residence 
Argungo, distant only a couple of hours^ march from that of Khalilu, 
was carrying the flame of destruction in every direction — the re\ olted 
province of Zaberma, wdth an equally young and energetic ruler, D^fid 
the son of Hammam Jymma — the province of D6ndina in open revolt 
and cutting off all access to the river, — all these circumstances ren- 
dered the prospect of my accomplishing this journey very doubtful. 
Moreover, besides the weakness of the two rulers of the Ffllbe 
dominions, there is evidently a feeling of jealousy between the courts of 
S6koto and Gando , and here we find the spectacle of two weak powers 
weakening each other still more, instead of uniting most cordially in an 
energetic opposition against the common foe. For instance, the young 
chief of Kebbi, who at present caused them so much trouble, had been 
previously a prisoner in Wumo ; but when Khalilu w^anted to take his 
life, *Aliyu procured his liberty, and gave him a splendid charger to 
boot. 

# * 
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But a European will achieve what the natives of the country them- 
selves deem impossible , and my friends the Zorom^wa merchants, who 
wanted to induce me to relinquish my project, had perhaps their own 
pnvate interests in view. They probably entertained the hope that, m 
case of my being prevented from penetrating westward, I should be 
obliged to sell my stock here, which I now kept back as a provision 
for the road before me. By way of consoling them, I gave them a 
parcel of beads of the kind called dankasdua, which I found useless 
for the countries through which I had to pass, m exchange for some 
shells I was in want of for the daily expenses of my household. 

Meanwhile I collected a good deal of information concerning the 
topography of the neighbouring pro\mces, and the remarkable manner 
in which the pronnce of Kebbi has been portioned out between the two 
empires of Gando and Sokoto. I also compiled an outline of the history 
of this country, which began greatly to attract my attention Mean- 
while, in order to presence mj’ health, I took a ride almost every day, 
out of the town, and was in particular much interested m an excursion 
which I made in the afternoon of the i 6 th, in a northerly direction, on 
the road to Salome, w^hich is at the same time the great highroad to 
Adar and Agades. A cheerful aspect W’as especially exhibited by the 
village of Fachi, stretching out to a considerable length from east to 
w’cst, and skirted by a small watercourse, wdiich inundates and fertilizes 
the neighbouring grounds dunng the rainy season, so that the people 
are able to raise, besides two species of yams, namely, gw^za and rogo, 
a good deal of tobacco and cotton Beyond, a wdde open plain spreads 
out, covered w^ith the plant “ kakma, ’ which looks very much like aghul 
(Hcdysaruni Alhaggi) But the w^hole of this ground so near the 
capital IS now very unsafe under the w’eak rule of 'Aliyu, and exposed 
to continual inroads of the energetic G 6 berawa ; and a few da3’^s later 
the village of SaUme itself w^as ransacked by the enemy, and a good 
many slaves carried off. The more desperate the condition of the 
country^ was, the more remarkable appeared to me the outward show 
of dominion winch was maintained , m proof of this I may state that 
the very day we received the news of a new outbreak of the general 
mutiny of the native tribes, the tribute from the provm ces of Kano and 
Z^iya entered the towm. 

Wednesday^ April 20. — A highly interesting and delightful inter- 
ruption to my protracted and involuntary stay in Wurno was caused by 
an excursion w’-hich I made to Sokoto. The first part of this road I had 
already become acquainted wuth on a former nde, w^hich had extended 
as far as Dankemu , but at that period, being more intent upon inhaling 
the fresh air than upon laying down the country, I had not paid much 
attention to the extensive cultivation of rice which is going on in this 
valley, while on this occasion the features of the country, and in particular 
this branch of cultivation, formed a special object of attraction to me. 
For it was the first time dunng my travels in Negroland that I had seen 
rice cultivated on a large scale ; and as we w^ere winding along the foot 
of the rocky hills to the south-east, crossing the various small channels 
which descend from them and aftenvards join the greater rivulet which 
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we saw at some distance on our right, the country became dotted ’with 
small ullages, or "rugga,” as they are called by the Fulbe, some of 
them of historical renown, such as Daghel or D5.ggel, the village where 
'Othmln the Reformer had his usual residence before he rose to that 
great political importance which he attained in after times. But such 
IS the degraded state of these conquerors at the present time, that even 
this village, which, if they had the slightest ambition or feeling of 
national honour, ought to be a memorable and \enerable place to them 
for all ages, has been ransacked by the Goberavva, and lies almost 
deserted 

It is at Daghel that the valley attains its greatest breadth ; but as 
we advanced m a south-westerly direction, it was narrower, till, at the 
village called Gida-n-mdnomi, it became greatly contracted, shortly 
after which, the river turning away to a greater distance, the path 
ascended the rocks It is the same path along v\hich Clapperton, on 
his second journey, went so repeatedly from Sokoto to Mag3.riya, but 
which, from the scanty information obtained from his papers in this 
respect, has been laid down so very erroneously In general, I cannot 
praise too highly the zeal and accuracy (allow^ance being made for his 
positions of longitude) with which this eminent and successful traveller, 
who crossed the whole breadth of the African continent between the 
Mediterranean and the Bight of Benin, has laid dowm his various 
journeys On the other hand, the companion of his former travels, 
Major Denham, has shown great inaccuracy, both wuth respect to 
distances as w’ell as to the direction of his various routes. 

The ground w’’as enlivened by the cultivation of “rugo/" which, when 
attaining a certain growth, contributes greatly to the beauty of the 
scenery , but kilka or baobab trees wrere almost the only larger vege- 
table production which adorned the country during the first part of our 
nde, sometimes shooting out from between the very blocks of sandstone 
wuth w^hich the hills were strewm Further on, another tree, called 
“kldasi,” and a few small tamarind-trees also appeared, and the tops 
of the ant-hills, which at times form regular row s, w^ere often adorned 
with the fine fresh-leaved bush “ serkeki ” The ground, w’hich consists 
of black argillaceous soil, “Uka,” or “firki,” as it is called in Bdmu, 
not 3 ^et fertilized by the rainy season, was cracked and torn asunder, 
w^hile the white ^‘k^i bS.lbale” {Btiphaga Af7icand)^ which enliven 
every district of Negroland wdiere cattle are common, were stalking 
about in the fields, looking out for food. But cattle at the present time 
were sought for in vain. Here they would have found no pasture, and 
in consequence w^ere driven to a great distance, as is the general custom 
with the Fulbe or F6llam of these quarters, even those settled in the 
province of Kdtsena having at times tlieir herds of cattle pasturing in 
the far-distant grassy and healthy grounds of Zaberma 

While the cultivation of rice prevails in the north-easternmost part of 
the valley, more cotton and sorghum were obseived towards the village 
of Gida-n-mS.nomi, although the state of the fields did not argue a great 
deal of industry on the part of the inhabitants, being rather obstructed 
by weeds and thorny bushes But far more native corn is grown on 
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the other t^ide oi Wurno, so that it even forms a mercantile speculation, 
on a small scale, to carry corn from Wurno to SOkoto , nay, even sheep 
are transported in this way lor a very small profit, being bought in 
Wurno for 1,200, or, when on credit, for 1,400 shells, and sold in Sdkoto 
for 1,500. 

Ha\ing ascended the rising ground close bej^ond a source of limpid 
water producing a narrow spot of fresh verdure, the rocky surface was 
soon succeeded by a fertile plain of sand covering the rock to the depth 
of a foot, while the fields of the various farmers were separated from 
each other by slabs of sandstone The labours of the fields, however, had 
not yet begun , and trees also here were scanty, a small mimosa indicat- 
ing the halfway or “mar^rraba ” between the two to^\ns, while another 
village was distinguished by a single del6b palm Having reached the 
highest point of the path, from whence we obtained the first sight of 
Sokoto, we descended into a deeper hollow or irregular valley, adorned 
by fine green fields of ‘'rogo,” and bordered by living hedges of the 
Nuxpurgansj the nut being still green, but having just attained its full 
size 

This was the valley of Bamfima, which is distinguished on account 
of Its fertility and abundance of water, but for this same reason is rather 
unhealthy, and, during and shortly after the rainy season, becomes quite 
impassable for travellers Close to the source, which rushes forth from 
the v\estem cliffs, a small market is held, where travellers generally 
make a short halt; but this spot being very narrow, and affording but 
little comfort for a midda}’’ halt, we went on a little further, and halted 
for an hour or tuo at the end of the vale, under two fine diirremi trees 
a little to the right of the path Here, where the principal vale is 
joined by a side branch, and uhere the greatest amount of moisture 
is collected, the vegetation is especially nch, and a beautiful Ixmun 
tree full of fruit adorned the place, besides young offshoots of the 
plantain. But more mterestmg still was a small plantation of sugar 
situated at the foot of the hill, although the stalks were at present only 
about sixteen or eighteen inches high , and I was not a little surprised 
when I learned that this piece of ground belonged to a man who not 
only cultivated, but even prepared sugar . but I did not then make his 
acquaintance, as he was absent at the time Meanwhile enj03ung our 
cool shade, \\q partook of a very moderate but wholesome African 
1 ncheon, consisting of a few onions boiled in water, seasoned with 
some tamarind fruit and a little butter, which forms a very refreshing 
treat during the hot hours of a tropical climate , for the onions here- 
about are of excellent quality and extremely cheap, fifteen being sold 
fortenkurdi. 

Soon after starting m the afternoon, we fell in with a long marriage 
procession, consisting of a bnde and her mother, both mounted on 
horseback, accompanied by a considerable number of female servants 
and attendants, carrying the simple household furniture on their heads 
At the same time that this interesting procession caused a cheerful 
intermezzo, a greater variety of vegetation was perceptible at a village 
on our right. Besides kOrna, there were a few dfim and del6b palms , 
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and the fields were adorned with a great number of tamarind-trees, but 
of small growth 

Proceeding thus over the rocky ground, we reached the small n\nilet 
of Sdkoto, the “gulbi-n-Paba” or “Bugga,” or, as it is called in its 
upper course, where I fell in with it on my return journey, gulbi-n- 
Baklira Even at the present season it had a small current of water, 
but only about ten yards wide and ten inches deep, and just sufficient 
for us to water our horses The w^ater is regarded as unw’holesome for 
man , and at this season of the year shallow^ w'ells or holes are dug in 
the gravel at some distance from the stream, in order to supply the poor 
people. The w^ealthier classes are believed to be supplied from other 
quarters, although such a presumption is \er 3 ’ often false, the w’ater 
from this stream being merely sold to them under a more pompous title. 

Ascending then the slope of the eminence on which the town is built, 
and which nses to about one hundred feet, and leaving a spacious 
" m^nd ” or dyemg-place on the slope of the hill on our left, w e entered 
the w’-alls of Sdkoto by the kdfa-n-rimi , and although the interior did 
not at present exhibit that crowded appearance w’hich made such a 
pleasing impression upon Clapperton, the part nearest the wall being 
rather thinly inhabited, and the people being evidently reduced to a 
state of great poverty and misery, it made a cheerful impression on me, 
on account of the number of dfim palms and kdrna trees by which it is 
adorned. 

Orders having been sent beforehand, I was quartered without delay 
in the house of the ghaladfma — a clay dw^elling m tolerable repair, but 
full of wdiite ants, so that I w^as glad to find there a “ gad6 ” or couch ot 
reeds, w’here I w as able to rest myself and put aw’ay my small effects, 
without being continually exposed to the insidious attacks of these 
voracious insects Having thus made myself comfortable, my first 
visit the follow-ing morning w^as to M6dibo 'All, w’ho had already testi- 
fied his friendship for me by sending me a fat sheep to Wumo. 
Differing entirely from the present generation of beggars, wffose ignoble 
habits make a long stay in Wumo or Sokoto intolerable, he is a cheerful 
old man of noble demeanour, and with pure Fiilbe features, with w^hich 
his middle height and rather spare growth exactly correspond He 
was simply but neatly dressed in a white shirt and a shawl of the same 
colour. Modibo 'Ah is the oldest member of the family of the Reformer 
still alive, being the son of ‘Ali an elder brother of 'Othmdn the Jeh^di, 
and about seventy-five years of age. He was seated m the antechamber 
of his house, before the door of which his little herd of milch cows were 
assembled , and he received me with unaffected kindness. I imme- 
diately saluted him as an old friend and acquaintance, and we had a 
very pleasant and cheerful conversation, after which I delivered to him 
my present, consisting of a heUh berntis, a piece of w^hite muslin, a 
high red cap or "m^tn,” a small flask of “6ttar” of roses, two razors, a 
pound of cloves, a loal of sugar, and a looking-glass , and he was 
particularly delighted w'lth some of these articles, which, on account of 
the insecurity of the road at the present time, are imported more rarely 
even from Kan6 In former times a great many Arabs used to visit thjs 
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place, partly for purposes of trade, partly in order to obtain a present 
from the sultan , but the danger of the communication in the present 
reduced state of the empire is so great, that not a single Arab merchant 
\ isits the town. This circumstance cannot fail to render the conquering 
tribe more favourably disposed towards opening an intercourse uuth the 
English, or Europeans in general, by way of the Niger. At present 
almost the whole traffic in foreign merchandise is in the hands of the 
people of Ghdt and Agades, especially in those of Mohammed B6ro, my 
fnend the fugger of Agades, who, being a native of Adar, and having a 
numerous host of full-grown sons, exercises a great influence upon 
commercial and even political affairs in these quarters. 

Having thus commenced an acquaintance with the most respectable 
man in the town, I made a longer promenade through its interior, when 
I found the chief quarter, which had been the residence of Bello, 
greatly dilapidated, and the royal mansion itself in a state of the utmost 
decaj’- No doubt a considerable proportion of the inhabitants of the 
town, especially the males, had joined the expedition of ‘Aliyu to 
Z^nfara but as the greater part of the population consists of Zoro- 
mawa or Zoghoran, or, as they are called further westward, Jawtobe, 
a peculiar tnbe which I have mentioned before and about which I shall 
say more in another place, mixed here with the Imfishagh of Adar, who 
do not join the armj’, the war could not exercise so great an influence 
upon the desolate appearance of the place The Zorom^wa, m fact, 
are the artisans of the town, and the small tradesmen and brokers, and 
exercise a sort of monopoly in the art of w^orking in leather, in which 
they are very expert, having probably learned it from the Emgedesiye. 

In endeavounng to survey the town, I first paid a visit to the market, 
which is situated at its north-eastern corner, on the bank of the rugged 
slope which descends into the valley. It w^as empty at the present 
time, — only a few slight sheds being made ready for the follov\ing day, 
when the great market was to be held ; and the prospect over the 
broad flat valley to the north and north-west, in the direction of Dflnday, 
w^as uninterrupted, presenting at this season a scorched-up savanna, 
while the deep nil of the river w’as scarcely to be distinguished A 
number of blind women, leaning on their staves or led by young chil- 
dren, were seen carrying pitchers of w’ater up the cliff, affording a sad 
proof of the unhealthiness of the situation of the town, where blindness 
IS very frequent. Turning then w^estw’ards from the market, I reached 
the house of the late king *AtIku, where at present his son Himedu 
resides, w^ho formerly had his residence at Baktira, till that place was 
taken by the Gober^w^a. The house is m good repair, and the quarter 
adjacent is tolerably well inhabited — at least, better than any other part 
of the town , for Himedu is the chief of the Sissilbe or SyllebAwa,* 

* I shall say more in another place about this interesting tnbe, who, 
originally belonging to the Negro stock of the Wakore, have been swallowed 
up in the remarkable migration and conquest of the Fiilbe eastward ; here 1 
will only mention the various sections into which they are divided, at least 
as far as these eastern quarters are concerned. These are the LobaT-de, 
Ldmbe, Sem'ngbe, Yirobe^ Warbe, Jakkdbe, Walarbe, Jagalbe, and Jatibe. 
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who form the principal stock of the population of the neighbouring 
hamlets or nigga of Sokoto The different nationality of these Sylle- 
b^wa, causing a diversity of interests and pursuits, is stated to be one 
of the reasons why 'Aliyu, who has been made sultan chiefly through 
the influence of the Torobe, does not like to reside at Sokoto as well 
as at WurnO, although his residence at the latter place is greatly 
needed in the present reduced state of his power, m consequence of 
the continual danger from the Gdberaw’a, w^ho, if the sultan should stay 
m Sokoto, would endanger the safety of all the people living in the 
open villages and hamlets between the former and the present resi- 
dence , and it was on this account that Bello built the town of Magariya 
[the site of which, a little to the north-east of the latter, I have indicated 
on a former occasion), which, how’ever, w^as soon abandoned forWumo. 

The chief, Hlmedu, w’as at present absent; but I have mentioned 
already that I sent him a present immediately on my arrival m Gdw^a&ii, 
on account of his influential position, although I thought it politic after- 
wards to keep out of his way as much as possible, in order not to 
excite any jealousy, Hamedu being one of the nearest, if not the very 
nearest, to the succession, but opposed by the greater part of the present 
courtiers. Passing, then, along the well-frequented road which leads 
out of the town, w^e emerged from the kofa-n-'Atiku, in order to obtain 
a first glimpse of the country which I was to traverse on my road to 
Gando. 

It was an open level tract, at present without many signs of vegeta- 
tion ; but that part nearest the town was agreeably enlivened by a 
tlinving suburb extending as far as the k6fa-n-Tardmnia, and buried in 
a thicket of shady trees and hedges, thus presenting altogether a more 
animated spectacle than the interior of the tow'n itself Keeping along 
the machicolated wall, here only about twelve feet high and surrounded 
by a ditch, and following the path between it and the suburb, we 
entered the town, and turned our steps to the house of the gedado, 
where Captain Clapp erton closed his meritorious career as an African 
explorer. 

The house is still in tolerable repair, 'Abdti, the son of the gcdS.do, 
who, although not very energetic, and still less warlike, is a man of 
cheerful disposition and good principles, having too great a veneration 
for his father, w^ho did so much towards embellishing and adorning this 
town, to allow his residence to go to rum The old gedado had long 
outlived his master, Bello ; and if I had proceeded to Sdkoto directly 
from Agades, I should still have found him alive ; for lie only died 
dunng my presence in Kand, in February 1851. I will here only men- 
tion that it was believed for a moment in England that Clapp erton died 
from the effects of poison; but the amount of fatigue, privations, and 
sickness to which this most eminent of African travellers was exposed 
on his circuitous journey, by w’ay of Nupe and Kand, from the coast as 
far as this place, explains fully how he w’as unable to withstand the 
effects of the shock which mental disappointment exercised upon him: 
nay, it is w^ondcrful how he bore up so long, if his own hints with regard 
to the state of his health are taken into account. 
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In the evening, my old friend Mddibo ‘AH, and the mother of Abd, 
the elder and more warlike brother of the present ghaladima, who was 
slam by the Goberaua two years before my visit to this place, treated 
me hospitabl)', and I sent a present to Saidu, a younger son of Bello, 
who resides in Sdkoto, and is considered as a sort of mayor. 

Friday^ April 22 — It was the great market-day, which was of some 
importance to me, as I had to buy a good many things, so that I was 
obliged to send there a sum of 70,000 shells, but the market did not be- 
come u ell-frequented or well-stocked till between two and three o’clock 
m the afternoon, when I m3'self proceeded thither I had taken a nde m 
the morning through the south-eastern quarter of the towm, proceeding 
through the k6fa-n-‘Atiku, thence along the wall, towards the west, and 
re-entered the town b}’ the kdfa-n-‘Ali Jedu, where the whole quarter 
is vzTy desolate, even the wall being in a state of decay, and the fine 
mosque, built by the gedldo dunng Clapperton’s stay here, fallen 
entirely to ruins. But, even in the present reduced condition of the 
place, the market still presented a very interesting sight, the numerous 
groups of people, buj’ers as well as sellers, and the animals of various 
descriptions, being picturesquely scattered over the rocky slope. The 
market was tolerably well attended, and well supplied, there being about 
thirty horses, three hundred head of cattle for slaaghtering, fifty tak6rkere, 
or oxen of burden, and a great quantity of leather articles fthis being the 
most celebrated branch of manufacture 1x1 Sdkoto), especially leather 
bags, cushions, and similar articles, the leather dressed and prepared 
here being very soft and beautiful There were more than a hundred 
bridles for sale, the workmanship of which is very famous throughout 
all this part of ICegroland ; but especially a large quantity of iron w^as 
exposed for sale, the iron of Sokoto being of excellent quality and much 
sought for, while that of Kand is of bad quality. A good many slaves 
were exhibited, and fetched a higher price than might be supposed, — 
a lad of very indifferent appearance being sold for 33,000 shells , I 
myself bought a pony for 30,000. It being just about the period when 
the salt-caravan visits these parts, dates also, which usually form a 
small addition to the principal merchandise of those traders of the 
desert, were to be had ; and I filled a leather bag, for some 2,000 shells, 
in order to give a little more variety to my food on the long road which 
la3’ before me. 

Saturday, April 2 ^. — I took another interesting nde through the kdfa-n- 
DUnday, not following the direct road to that village, which lies close 
to the junction of the gulbi-n-Rima with the gulbi-n-Raba, but not far 
from the decayed northern wall, and thus crossed a considerable channel, 
a branch of the nver, full of water, being even at the present time about 
fifteen yards wide, and a foot and a half in depth, and then, keeping 
away from the village, reached the other branch, w^hich was narrower 
but more richly bordered by bushes, and, foliownng it up in an easterly 
direction, reached the point of junction, or “meganglmu ’ 

The whole valley here formed one uninterrupted nce-field; and how 
different w^as the aspect of the country from what it exhibited on my 
home journey, at the end of the rainy season of the following year J A 
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number of small boats were lying here, at the side of the narrow channel, 
but all of them separated into two halves, which had to be sewn together 
when their services were required for the ram}’ season. From this 
point I crossed over to the road leading to the village of Kor6, where, 
two days later, a party of Kel-geres made a foray ; and returning along 
this road tov^ards the town, at a distance of about five hundred yards 
from the w’all, W’e crossed another small arm of the river, w’hich during 
the rainy season forms an extensive sw’amp Leaving then the kOfa-n- 
Kore on our right, we turned round the north-eastern comer of the wall, 
and ascended towards the kdfa-n-Marke, w’hich has received this name 



I, Maiket-place. 2 House of Gedado, at present *Abdii. House of Bello, now 
of'Alwu, \er3 much m decay 4 House of’Atiku, at present Hamedu, and close to it 
the mo«que built b\ Gedado, now in ruins, «; Kofa-n-Kore 6 Kola-u-Dunday 
7 Kofa-n-Kade 8 Kbfa-n-'Ali J edu 9 Kofa-n-'Atiku. 10 Kofa-n-Taramnia. xi Kofa- 
n-Rimi 12. Kofa-n-Marke, 13 Suburb. 

from a tree of the rnark^ kind, although at present none are to be seen 
here. Above is a sketch of a ground-plan of the towm 

Altogether my visit to Sdkoto formed a most interesting intermezzo 
to my involuntary stay in the capital, although it could not fail to give 
me a further insight into the frail character of the dominion of the Fulbe 
over these regions ; and during my stay here I certainly had no cause 
to complain of inhospitable treatment, as my friend Modibo 'AU sent 
me, every day, a large basin of fura, the favourite drink of ghussub 
w'ater, two dishes of hasty pudding, and tw’o bowls of milk. Having 
given, by this excursion to the former capital, fresh energy to my spirits, 
I returned to my quaiters in Wumo on the 24th, accomplishing the 
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distance in little more than four hours , and it was time that I returned, 
for in the evening of that same day the joyful news arnved that the 
sultan had reached Gdndi* However, he did not enter Wurno till the 
23rd, having forwarded a message to me the preceding evening from 
Yan-serki, m the territory of Raba, requesting me to meet him the 
following morning outside the town In consequence of this I mounted 
on horseback with the first dawn of day, but found tlie sultan already 
close to the gate, descending the rocky path which leads from the above- 
mentioned place He then made a halt, with his whole suite, and 
saluted me in the kindest manner, calling me by my name, ‘Abd el 
Kerim. The sultan was followed bv the ghaladima , and I here first 
madetheacquamtancEof the learned *Abd el Kdder dan Tafia (Mustapha), 
whom I was most anxious to see, in order to obtain from him some 
historical information. As soon as the people had dispersed quietlj^, 
reluming to their various quarters, I sent him a present, when he paid 
me a \nsit in the evening, and furnished me immediately with some 
positive data with regard to the history of the dynasty of the As 5 .ki, or 
Askia, the rulers of Songhay, which he had perfectly in his head, and 
w'hich w'ere of the greatest importance in giving me an insight into the 
historical relation of the western countnes of these regions with that of 
Central Negroland 

Ffiday\ April 29 — In the forenoon I w ent to *Aliyu, in order to pay my 
compliments to him upon his safe return from this expedition, which, 
although not v’ery glorious, had 5’et proved not quite unprofitable, he 
ha\niig reduced to subjection the poor little hamlets of the rocky district 
of Kotorkosli^, the inhabitants of which had pre\iously placed them- 
selves under the protection of the enemy , but even this insignificant 
victory he had only achieved tlirough the bravery of the horsemen from 
K^tsena, while his own men had, as usual, exhibited the greatest 
cowardice As long as the Fillbe do not defeat the host of the Gdberdwa, 
u'ho take the field ei’ery year and offer them battle, the state of this 
empire wull become daily worse and w’orse, w^hile at present each of the 
two parties, the indigenous inhabitants as well as the conquerors, do 
nothing but accelerate the rum of the country, without dealing a decided 
blow. 

Although I had made the chief a very respectable present on my first 
arrival, I thought it well to give greater impulse to his friendly disposi- 
tion tow^ards me by adding something also this time, presenting him 
with a cloth w^aistcoat and several smaller articles, besides a musical 
box, with the performance of w^hich he was extremely pleased ; but un- 
fortunately, when, anXiOus to impart his delight to his greatest friend 
and principal minister, 'Abdu the son of Gedddo, he had called the 
latter to witness this wonder, the mj^sterious box, affected by the change 
of climate and the jolting of the long journey, w^as silent for a moment, 
and would not play. I may observe here, that I think it better for 
travellers not to make such presents as musical boxes, which so easily 
get out of order. The sultan fully granted my request for a speedy 
depaiture, promising also to assist me in my dangerous undertaking 
vvith a 6»niall “rekba” or escort, and it was very essential to me to 
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hasten my proceedings, as the following day brought the first endent 
proof of the approach of the rainy season. 

Having made a present to the ghalac^ima also, I thought it better, in 
order to make up for the deficiency of the musical box, to satisfy the 
musical taste of the sultan by making him a present of one of the 
harmonica which the Chevalier Bunsen, m consideration of the great 
effect which the Rev Mr. Knoblecher had produced, with the aid of 
such an instrument, upon the inhabitants of the shores of the Nile, had 
procured for me ; but I succeeded afterv\ ards in repairing, in some 
measure, the musical box, which caused the good-natured chief inex- 
pressible delight, so that he lost no time in wTiting for me a com- 
mendatory letter to his nephew Khalilu the chief of Gando. But I was 
extremely anxious to get away from this place, as I was sorely pestered 
by begging parties, the inhabitants of Wurno and Sokoto being the most 
troublesome beggars in the world, and besides them there being also 
many strangers in the town, especially the Kelgeres, who had brought 
the salt. 

I was sitting one day in the ertrancc-hall of my house, in the 
compan}’- of some of these sons of the desert, when Gome, the brother 
of the sultan 'Abd el Kdder, from Agades, who had lately been de- 
throned in order to make way for a nev\ chief, Ahmed e’ Ruf^y, called 
upon me, and, with a very important and mysterious air, requested me 
to give him a private audience. After I had dismissed my other visitors, 
he began by reminding me of the kind manner in which his brother had 
received me, and finished by urgently begging me to use my influence in 
order to restore ‘Abd el Kdder to his former dignity. I had great 
difficulty m convincing him that I had very little influence wdth the 
emir el Mumenin, and that I w^as afraid my intercession W’ould have 
little or no effect, although, as well by w’ay of private acknowledgment 
for the kindness of my host m that place, wdiere I began to acquire 
more confidence in the success of my proceedings, as from a persuasion 
of the influence w'hich a great service rendered by me to this man would 
have upon my future prospects, I should have desired nothing better 
than to be the means of reinstating him in his former position 

Among the people w^ho sought my acquaintance there was also 
Khalilu dan Hassan, one of the presumptive heirs to the royal power — 
Hassan being a younger brother of Bello — a young man of gentlemanly 
manners, but not of a very generous disposition, as he plainly evinced 
on my home journey the following year, when he wanted to oblige me 
to send him, after my safe return home, a pair of pistols m exchange 
for a black shirt scarcely worth five thousand shells, or two dollars. 

All this time I had employed my leisure hours in reading a manu- 
script work which had given me the first insight into the history of the 
western portion of these Fellani dominions. It had been composed by 
‘Abd Allahi, the brother of ‘Othmin the Reformer, to whom the western 
portion of the conquered region W'as awarded as his share. But 
although this w^ork, the title of w^hich is “ Tezen el aurek^t,” contained, 
besides a great deal of theological matter, some important historical 
data, It did not satisfy my curiosity , and I had been endeavouring in 
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vain to obtain the work of Bello, entitled Infkk el misuri fi fat-ha el 
Tekriin,” which had been enmestly recommended to me by my friend 
the faki 'Abd el Kader in Katsena , but I did not succeed in getting 
it into my hands till a few days before I left this place, when I found 
that the greater part of its contents, which had any geographical or 
historical importance, were identical with those documents brought 
back by Captain Clapperton, on his first journey, and which have been 
partly translated by Mr Salame, in the appendix to the account of those 
travels. 

Meamvhile the country became more unsafe; and on May 5th 
the cattle of the iillaire of SaUme were driven off by the people of 
Cheben, to the great loss of my fnend *Abd el Klder dan Taffa, who 
had considerable property there; but strongly reminded of the effects 
of the rainy season, by a heavy shower which fell on the 6th, druiiig me 
out of my cool shed, I urged my departure, and in the afternoon of the 
8th took leave of *Aliyu with a cheerful spirit, it being evident to me, 
not only that he entertained not the slightest mistrust of my future pro- 
ceedings, but on the contrar}^ even took considerable interest m me, as 
he found that it was my earnest desire to become well acquainted with 
the Country and the people, and that I was anxious to establish friendly 
relations with the most distinguished and learned among them. But 
he gave me repeatedly to understand that he wished me not to go to 
Hamdallahi, to present m}^ compliments to their countrj^men and 
co-rehgionists there and their chief or his successor, we having just 
received a few days prenously the news of the death of Shekho 
Ahmedu, while he had not the slightest objection to my going to 
Timbiiktu, and paying a visit to the sheikh el Bakly, who had spent 
some time in Sokoto, and was on fnendly terms with the family of 
Fddiye. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

STATE OF INSECURITY ALONG THE MOST FREQUENTED HIGHROAD. — 

GANDO. 

Sttnda}% May S — At length I was able to pursue my journey, which 
now, as soon as I had passed Sdkoto, was to lead me into almost un- 
known regions, never trodden by European foot I was escorted out 
of the town, in grand style, by the ghaladima with six horsemen, and 
then pursued my former track to Sokoto, the character of which was 
but little changed, on account of the vegetation having only just begun 
to be -vivified and restored by the first showers of the rainy season. 
The little stream which skirts the foot of the hill on which the town of 
Sdkoto is situated, and where we had watered our horses on our former 
excursion, now began gradually to increase, although as yet it exhibited 
but few signs of that considerable volume which I found here on my 
home journey the next year. 

I was lodged in my old quarters, in the house of the ghaladima, and 
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was treated by my old fnends Mddibo *Ali and S^id with great hospi- 
tality Although most anxious, on account of the season, to continue 
my journey with the shortest possible delay, I remained here the four 
follow ing days, m order to procure what was «;till wanted in my outfit 
for the long journey before me, but principally from regard to the 
interests of my companion 'All el Ageren, ivho had here to arrange 
some business , hence we did not set out until May 14th. 

Theie had been so heavy a shower the preceding afternoon that 
a large stream broke through the roof of my dwelling, and placed my 
whole room several inches under water I passed, therefore, a most 
uncomfortable night, and w^hen I got up in the morning I had a very 
bad headache. Everything, also, was extremely wet, so that it took us 
a long time to get ready our camels, and it was eight o’clock when we 
left the k6fa-n-Tarimnia, which, though the widest of the gates of the 
town, did not allow my two largest boxes to pass without damage 

A grandson of Modibo ‘All, together with Shekho the chief of the 
Zoromiw^a, escorted me outside the town. The first was certainly 
sincere : but as for the second, I could not expect that he w^as in 
earnest m washing me success in my undertaking , for the Zoromav\a, 
who are the chief traders of the country, view^ed my enterprise with 
a great deal of mistrust, as they were told I wanted to open an inter- 
course aloug the nver. Thus w^e entered the large open plain, which 
IS only bounded, at the distance of about three miles to the north, by 
a low chain of hills, and scarcely dotted wnth a single tree But the 
monotonous country at present w-as not quite wanting in signs of life, 
the plentiful fall of ram having inspired the inhabitants of the several 
villages which were scattered about with sufficient confidence to trust 
their seed to the ground. Having then passed a larger village, called 
Kaffar^wa, w’e crossed a considerable depression or hollow, stretching 
from S W. to N E , with plenty of water, and with extensive grounds of 
yams, a branch of cultivation wrhich, in these swampy valleys of Kebbi, 
is carried on to some extent , and this depression was soon succeeded 
by others of a like nature. Numerous herds of cattle w'ere here grazing 
on the intervening pasture-grounds, which were adorned with s) camores 
and monkey-bread trees ; and this continued till we reached Bodmga, 
and took up our quarters in a small cluster of huts lying on the outside, 
close to the wall. This time I did not enter the town, but I did so on 
my return j ourney, when I satisfied myself of the considerable size of 
the town, and the state of decay and desolation into which it has at 
present relapsed 

Sunday y May 15 — ^While we were loading our camels the governor 
of the town, who is a son of Mddibo ‘All, of the name of Mohammedu, 
came out to pay me his compliments. He was of a cheerful disposition, 
and had treated us hospitably the preceding evening. He even accom- 
panied me to a considerable distance, till we left, on our right, the town 
of Sifiwa or ShifS-wa, an important place in the history of the Piillo 
reformer 'Othm^n dan Fddiye, but at present almost desolate and 
reduced to great misery, presenting a fair specimen of the state of the 
province of Gando, which we here entered. 
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The country here, as weil as near Bodinga, is almost exclusively 
adorned with monkey-bread trees, and the soil seemed to be very 
parched ; but a little further on we descended into a depression which, 
having been already fertilised by the ram, was just being sown. 
Further on, the ground continuing undulating, we watered our horses 
at a nch source of living water which rushed out from the rocks at the 
side of a small hamlet. We then passed a large and comfortable- 
looking place called Dendi (perhaps after a portion of that tnbe, which 
settled here') and adorned with a profusion of trees, among which the 
dordwa or Farkia, the goreba or ddm palm, and the gigina or deleb 
palm were most conspicuous. Towards the south-east side it was 
bordered by a depression full of ^-ams and fresh herbage, and fringed 
by numbers of monkey-bread trees Even a little market-place was to 
be seen ; and the place seemed so attractive to my people, that they 
would fain have spent here the rest of the day, and they were not at all 
pleased when I insisted on continuing our march. A little after noon 
we passed a pretty village with a small dyeing-place. Besides corn- 
fields, where the crops were already two inches out of the ground, 
indigo was cultivated to a great extent. We then entered upon rocky 
ground, and, five miles further on, reached the place Shag^h, separated 
into two groups along the northern slope of an eminence, and surrounded 
on three sides by a deep and wide ravine, which made the access to it 
very difficult Here we were rather mhospitably received, — the former 
mayor havuig been deposed, and a new” one not yet installed in his 
place 

Mo7iday\ May i6 — Early in the morning w”e pursued our journey, 
through a rather hilly countr}” broken by several small watercourses, 
full of cultivated ground and fine timber, principally monkey-bread trees, 
which now^ exlubited a more cheerful appearance, as they w’ere clad in 
fresh foliage. We passed several villages, w’here w^e again observed 
some signs of industry in the shape of dyeing, and, about six miles and 
a half from Shagdh, left the considerable place Senina (the same towm 
which a few days before had been attacked by the enem}”) on our left, 
situated on a small hilly chain. Here w^e entered a tract of country at 
present desolate, and thickly covered with underwood, and greatly 
infested by the independent inhabitants of Kebbi , but it was only of 
small extent, and, about four miles beyond Senina, V”e entered, by a 
steep rocky descent, the fine valley of S^la, wdiich is intersected by a 
considerable sheet of w^ater. 

We took up our quarters in the w’alled towm of Sfila, the dwellings of 
which W’-ere almost lost m the most splendid vegetation, among which 
one of the finest tamannd-trees I have ever seen w^as greatly distin- 
guished, attracting to its dense foliage countless flights of birds, which 
were gathering from all sides to pass the night here in cheerful com- 
munion. The wuder-spreadmg foliage of the tamarind and monkey- 
bread trees was very picturesquely diversified by a large number of gdnda 
trees, or Canca Papaya^ w^hile m front of the principal gate a most 
splendid rimi or bentang tree, was starting forth as a proud landmark, 
pointing out to the traveller the site of the gate. The camels, w’ho 
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suffered greatly from thirst, immediately on our amval were sent off to 
the brook of living water, which is formed at the foot of the rocky chtf 
a little to the north of the place where we had descended from the 
higher ground. 

Tuesday^ May 17 — ^We reached Gando, the residence of another 
powerful Pullo pnnce fas powerful as that of Sokoto), after a march of 
SIX hours, through a country richly provided by nature, and partly, at 
least, well inhabited Hill and dale alternated, the depressions and 
cavities offenng suitable grounds for the cultivation of yams. The 
vegetable kingdom also displayed its larger members in great variety. 
In the village Babanidi, which we passed about two miles from Sila, 
we observed the three species of palms which are common to Negro- 
land, iu the same locality — viz , the dllm, the date, and the del^b palm, 
while, near a swampy sheet of water before we came to Masama, I 
caught sight of the first ban5,na or dyaba tree that I had seen since 1 
had left Adamawa, with the exception of those young offshoots which 
I had obsen’ed in Bamiima Near this latter place, which was situated 
at the border of a deep vallej^, a large swamp spread out covered vatli 
rank recd-grass , and beyond the town of Masama we had to cross 
another large and irregular valley or fdddama, uhere, even at this 
season of the year, a large sheet of water was formed, which, according 
to the statement of the natives, was full of alligators. 

The towns also exhibited a considerable degree of industiy in their 
dyeing-places , and a short distance from our halting-place we even 
passed large hollows about two fathoms in depth, and one in particu- 
lar where iron had been dug out. Small marketing stalls in some places 
lined the road, and the town of Mastoa, with its straggling suburbs, 
presented an animated spectacle , but cattle were greatly wanting, 
nothing but sheep being seen, as all the horned cattle had been earned 
away by the predatory bands of Argtingo 

As w^e approached the towm of Gando, I could not help wondering 
how the people had been led to choose this locality as the seat of a 
large empire, commanded as it was by hilly 
chains all around, m the manner showm in 
the accompanying woodcut, while the rising 
ground would have offered a lar more suit- 
able locality. But the situation of the town 
IS on a par w^th the character of its domi- 
nion — ^without commanding strength, and 
quite incapable of keeping together that 
large agglomeration of prownces wdiich have 
gathered around iL However, for a pro\dn- 
cial town, the intenor is very pleasant and 
animated, being adorned withavanety of ^ 
trees, among which th e banana is prominent, 

Ha\nng sent a messenger in advance, I soon obtained quarters in the 
house of El Khassa, the chief eunuch of the coiurt , but they were ex- 
tremely narrow^ and unpleasant, although I had a very good clay house 
for myself. 
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Th\:s I had entered the residence of another verj’ imporLant Pilllo 
chief, v.h<‘sc domnion extended several hundred miles over the country 
which I had to traverse, and whose fnendship it was of the utmost 
irrportance for me to secure, as his provinces inclose both banks of the 
X.ger, while the dominion of the Sultan of Sdkoto does not reach the 
principal branch at all It was the more unfavourable that the present 
ruler of this very extensive kingdom should be a man without energy, 
and most inaccessible to a European and a Christian His name is 
Khalilu, and he is the son of ‘Abd Alldhi, the brother of the great 
Reformer ‘Othm^n, to whom tl^at remarkable man, at his death, gave 
the W’estern part of his vast domains, while he installed the celebrated 
Sultan Bello o\ er the eastern portion, Khalilu succeeded to his brother 
Mohammed Warn about seventeen 3 ^ears ago, and has since lived in a 
state of the greatest seclusion, well fitted for a monk, but by no means 
suited to the ruler of a vast empire, emplo\’ing one of his brothers in 
order to keep up a certain show^ of imperial dignity w’here it w'as abso- 
lutely necessary Thus, during the first few years of his reign, he had 
emplojred 'Abd el Kidin, and w^as now employing Haliru, or, as the 
name is WTitten, Hadhiru Even by Mohammedans he is scarcely ever 
to be seen except on Fndaj’s It appeared, from my first arnval, ex- 
tremely doubtful whether he would allow’ me to see his holy face , and 
after a vain strugsle, merely in order that, by an untimely obstinacy in 
matters of form, 1 might not frustrate ail my schemes of discover}’’, I 
agreed at length to deliver my present to the messengers of the sultan, 
m his palace, without seeing him This present consisted of almost the 
same number of articles as I had given to the emir ot Sokoto, with the 
exception of the silver-mounted pistols. I gave him three beraiises — 
one of yellow^ one of red cloth, and the third of the kind called heUli ; 
a hiik or jerid of the finest quality, a Stambiili carpet, two entire pieces 
of muslin, a red cap, four loaves of sugar, three phials of rose oil, a pair 
of razors, five looking-glasses, a pound of cloves, and another of 
benzoin. 

It was very unfortunate that a foreigner and an adventurer, who had 
no other interest than his ovra selfishness, became the go-between with 
me and the sultan, and found ample opportunities, ownng to the 
monkish character of the latter, for advancing his owm interests, in the 
thousand embarrassments which he caused me This was El Bakiy, a 
person wdio made me hate his very name, though it afterwards became 
so dear to me on account of my protectol” in Timbuktu being called by 
the same How’ever, he also was an Arab from the west, and from the 
tribe of the Kunta, but not connected in any W’ay W’lth the family of 
the sheikh. After having tried his fortune in several other places along 
the Niger, especially’ in Z^gha and Yelu, he had at length settled dowm 
here, constituting himself a sort of consul of the Arabs, and, in the 
miserable state into which affairs W’ere plunged m this court, soon 
exercising a great influence over the principal and the secondary rulers ; 
for, besides Khalilu, his se\eral brothers enjoyed a large share of 
authority, to all of whom I had, in consequence, to m^e suitable 
presents besides. The most remarkable amongst them were the above- 
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mentioned Halfru and Bu-Bakr Maigufia, the latter an aspiring and 
restless man, who occasionally distinguished himself by acts of great 
violence, and to whom, in consequence, I had to make a more respectable 
present, in order to ensure myself against any predatory proceedings on 
his part. 

My present to the sultan himself seemed at first to have given great 
satisfaction ; but after a few days matters assumed a different aspect, 
and I was told that the pistols which I had gu’en to 'Ali3m were of more 
value than the uhole of the presents which Khalilu had received from 
m.e, while the empire of the latter extended over a larger tract of country 
than that of the former ; and I was clearly given to understand that it 
was not m my power either to proceed or even to retrace my steps, 
unless I gave much larger presents. After a protracted and serious 
dispute with El Bakd3" and my broker *Ali el Ageren, I came at length 
to the determination of sacrificing the second handsome pair of silver- 
mounted pistols wdiich I possessed, and then at length I had some 
prospect ot being allow’ed to proceed on my jounie}^, althoLigh the 
slate of the country before me was really such as to make progress 
appear very difficult, and it w’as certainly very doubtful whether I should 
be able to reach the river. After much trouble and a great number of 
presents, how^ever, wdnch I had to give to the crafty Aiab, I managed 
even to obtain a letter of franchise Irom Khalilu written wuth his owm 
hand, but in so general a style that it had not much the character 
externally of an official document, although its contents were altogether 
very satisfactory, guaranteeing full secuiity to any Englishmen visiting 
his territories, and commanding the officers of the various provinces to 
respect their propeily and to faciliate their pioceedings 

Besides the presents to be given to all these people, I had also to 
make a fresh sacrifice to my Arab ‘Ali cl Ageren , for, notwithstanding 
the arrangement which I had previously made with him, when he saw 
the difficulties I w’as in, and being aware that the easy part of my 
journey was now over, he threatened to leave me li I did not accept the 
conditions wdiich he prescribed to me. I had also the misfoitune to 
lose, during my stay here, my best camel, which I had bought from the 
governor of Kaisena for 60,000 shells , so that I was obliged to purchase 
another animal from Bu Bakr Maigufia at the price he demanded, 
camels here being very scarce 

Notwithstanding all this disagreeable business, which occasionally 
cost me much bitter reflection, greatly enhanced by the advance of the 
season, the month of May being at an end, and that of June having set 
n with violent rains, I passed the time dunng my residence in this 
place not quite uselessly, especially as I w’as so foitunate as to obtain 
here, fiom a learned man of the name of Bokh^i, a son of the late 
Mohammed W^ii, a copy of that most valuable historical wmrk of 
Ahmed Baba, to which my fnend *Abd el Kader, in Sdkoto, had first 
called my attention, but without being able to satisfy my curiosity , and 
I spent three or four days most pleasantly in extracting the more 
important historical data of this woik, which opened to me quite a new 
insight into the hjstory of the regions on the middle course of the 

13 
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Niger, whitlicr I was bending my steps, exciting in me a far more lively 
interest than I had previously felt in a kingdom the great power of 
whicli, in former times, I here found set forth in very clear and distinct 
outlines, and I only lamented that I had not time enough to copy the 
whole. 

As for the town of Gando itself, there was not much to be seen ; and 
the situation of the place, hemmed in as it is in a narrow valley, did not 
admit of long excursions ; moreover, the insecurity of the neighbour- 
hood was so great that it was not possible, at least in a northerly 
direction, to proceed many yards from the wall Several times during 
my stay the alarm was given that the enemy was approaching ; and the 
whole political state of the place was plunged into the most terrible 
disorder, the enem\^ being established in several strong places at 
scarcely half a day’s journey distance, Argungo being the residence of 
D^ud the rebellious chief of the independent Kabawa. A numerous 
foray (“yaki,” or, as the Fulbesay, “konno”) left early in the morning 
of 29th May, but returned the same evening amid "the noisy mani- 
festations of the inhabitants. They had, however, only given an 
additional proof of their cowardty disposition, inasmuch as they had not 
even dared to attack the enem^g who had just succeeded in ransacking 
the town of Yara, and were carrying ail the unfortunate inhabitants into 
slavery. 

The interior of the place was not quite without its charms, the whole 
of the town being intersected, from north to south, by the broad and 
shallow bed of a torrent, which exhibited fine pasture-grounds of fresh 
succulent herbage, while it was skirted on both sides by a dense border 
of exuberant vegetation, which altogether is much richer in this place 
than either in Sokoto or Wumo, being surpassed only by the fine 
vegetable ornament of Kan6. The rains are extremely plentiful in 
Gando, causing here quite an exceptional state in the productive power 
of the soil ; and to this circumstance we have partly to ascribe the fact 
that very fine bananas are grown here in considerable quantity : and the 
fruit being just ripe at the time, formed a very pleasant variation to my 
usual food. The onion of Gando is remarkable for its size and quality, 
compared witb that of all the neighbouring districts ; and it is well for 
the traveller, in whatever direction he may intend to go, to lay in 
a supply of this wholesome article. But the^ place is extremely dull, 
and the market very insignificant — a fact easily to be explained by the 
desperate state of the provinces around, although the situation of the 
capital, as a central place for commerce, is rather favourable. But the 
town of Jega has not yet lost, in this respect, the whole of its former 
"importance, and is still the great entrepot for that coarse kind of 
coloured silk which is imported from the north, and which, notwith- 
standing its very inferior character, is nevertheless so greatly sought 
after by the natives for adorning their leatherwoik. It is, perhaps, in 
consequence of the little trade which is carried on, that the people of 
Gando have applied themselves with more industry to supplying their 
own want of cotton cloth— and no one can deny that their cotton strips 
are of first-rate quality : their dyeing, on the contrary, is very coarse, 
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and they seem quite unable to give to the dyed cloth that lustre which 
so eminently distinguishes the manufactures of Niipe and Kano ; but 
nevertheless this cloth of Gando is in great demand as far as Libtdko. 

The kingdom or empire of Gando, according to its titles, comprises a 
number of wealthy pro\inces, all lying along that great West Afncan river 
which opens such an easy access into this continent, or on its branches ; 
although nobody who sta^s in the capital for any length of time would 
suppose that it holds such a pre-eminent rank. I shall here only 
enumerate the provinces by name They are, the western half of 
Kebbi, Madri or Arena, Zaberma, Dendma (comprising Kenga-koy and 
Zagha), a great part of Gurma (compnsmg the provinces of Galaijo, 
Tordde, Ydgha, and Libt^o), wuth a small portion of Borgu or Barba, 
a large portion of Ydruba with the capital AlOri or Ildrin, and, on the 
east side of the river, the pronnces of Yaiiri and Ndpe or Nyffi But at 
that time most of these pro\inces were plunged into an ab}ss of 
anarchy, wdiich could not fail to impart to the capital a more sombre 
aspect than it may possess in general 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PROVINCE OF KEBBI AND ITS RIVER.— THE SALT VALLEY OF 
FOGHA, — REACH THE NIGER. 

Satio'day^ Jtme 4, — At length I was allow^ed to proceed on my journey, 
which now soon promised to become of overwhelming interest, as I was 
approaching that great African river w’hich has been the object of so 
much discussion and individual ambition for so long a period There 
had been a very heavy thunderstorm during the night, accompanied by 
a great abundance of ram, which lasted till late in the morning, and 
delayed my setting out for a considerable time. It was almost eleven 
o’clock when we at length left the vrestern gate of the towm, 01 the 
k6fa-n-j6ga, and entered the open fields, where the crop was already 
shooting forth Keeping along the rocky ground hordeiing the valley 
on the north side, vve soon had a specimen of the swamps which during 
the rainy season are formed in these deep valle3s of Kebbi, w^hile w^e 
beheld here also extensive rice-grounds, the first w^hich I saw under 
actual cultivation But the guide, w’ho ^vas to accompany me to the 
very w’estern extremity of the tcriitory of Khalilu, having not yet 
arrived, w^e made only a short march of about six miles, and took up 
our quarters in a comfortable hut l3ing outside the w^alls of Klmbasa, 
w'hich, by a separate w-all, is divided into two distinct quarters. 

This town lies on the north side of a large swamp, which fills the 
bottom of the fAddama, and affords excellent grounds for the cultivation 
of rice. The governor treated me hospitably, sending me everything 
fhat was wanted for a good African dinner, from a sheep down Xo a 
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bit of salt and a few cakes of doddwa; and I made him a suitable 
present in return. During the night we suffered greatly from m osquitoes, 
giving us a fair idea of what we were to expect on our journey through 
these swampy valleys. 

Sunday, June 5 — Another storm again dela5’ed our departure this 
morning ; and being now in the middle of the rainy season, I had a fair 
sample of what I should ha\e to endure on my long journey to 
TimbOktu. In consequence of the rain, it w^as again eleven o’clock 
before we could start The principal road leads along the northern 
bank of the fiiddama, by way of Z6ro, the residence of Chafo a son of 
Khalilu ; but it was deemed too unsafe in the present unsettled state of 
the countr}”, — that very town of Z6ro, although situated on the north 
side of tbe'f^ddama, at present being only accessible from the south, 
and it was decided, theiefore, to cross the swamp close to Kdmbasa, in 
order that it might afford us protection, in our further progress through 
this unsafe region, against any sudden attack from the rebels 111 the 
northern part of the province. Thus proceeding along the south side of 
the sheet of water, here about two hundred yards broad and thickly 
overgrown with tall reeds of different species, including a large propor- 
tion of papyrus, we reached, after a little less than two miles, another 
walled town, likewise called Kdmbasa, — a civil v\ar ha\ing broken out 
among the inhabitants of the former town, and a portion of them having 
separated from the onginal tribe, and settled in this place. We then 
continued along the southern side of the valley, till, after a march of 
about four miles, we had to cross a small branch w^hich joins the chief 
trunk of the valley from the south, and opened a view of Mount B6bye, 
over the saddle of which the road leads from Tlmbawml to Jega, the 
great market-place of this quarter of the country’', w'hile the fiddama, 
here spreading out in a large sheet of w'ater, receded behind a walled 
town called Badda-badda. A track frequented by the elephant, of 
which for a long time I had seen no traces, led through the rich 
pasture-ground, to the edge of the water. Almost the whole cultivation 
along this fertile but swampy valley consisted of rice. It was about 
twelve hundred yards broad, and even at the present season, before the 
rains had set in, wms full of w^ater. A couple of mouths later it inundates 
its low borders, and almost precludes any passage, so that, on my home 
journey from the west, I w^as obliged to pursue another path. The 
crops of Negro corn w'ere here already three inches high, numbers of 
people being busily employed in the labours of the fields, while an 
isolated del6b palm gave a peculiar chaiacter to the landscape. The 
prevailing representatives of the vegetable kingdom w^ere the dordwa 
and the useful kadena tiee. The pasture-grounds were full of cattle; 
and everything testified to the rich nature of the district, w^hich is still 
very populous. After passing another w’alled town perched on the 
high border of the sw’ampy valley, three miles and a half beyond 
Badda-badda, w^e reached Gaijmach6, at present reduced to a small 
hamlet, or rather “rtjmde,” inhabited exclusively by slaves, and adorned 
by a few' specimens of the butter tree and the dorow’a It was once a 
large walled towm; but in the sanguinary w’ar betw’een the uativq 
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K^b^wa and the ccnquering tribe of the Fulbe, it was destroyed by the 
former. 

Having crossed here a considerable stream of running water, which 
testified to the quantity of ram which had fallen in this district, we 
passed, on our left, the large walled tov\n of Talba, where the beating 
of drums gave pi oof of warlike preparation. The fields around were 
adorned with numbers of deleb-palms. 

At a short distance from Talba lies Ddube. The whole of this 
district had attained a high degree of poiver and prosperity under the 
dominion of the Kanta, and had onl}’ recently begun, in consequence of 
the war of independence, to lose many of its former centres of human 
industry. An obvious illustration of this desolation was afforded by 
the little town of Y^a, which we reached after another three miles. 
We had left the fiddama at some distance on our right, and kept along 
rocky ground occasionally broken by patches of fine sandy soil But 
we were urgently warned, by people whom we met cn our road, ot the 
danger of an approaching ghazzia. 

This place, which a short time ago w^as the seat of human w^ell-bcing, 
had been destroyed by the enemy on the 29th of the preceding month, 
and all the inhabitants carried into slavery, notwithstanding the presence 
of the expedition which, as I have mentioned above, marched out from 
Gando to the succour of their countrymen. The aspect of the place 
w’as doleful and melancholy in the extreme, corresponding well with 
the dangerous situation m which we found ourselves; and while 
traversing the half-rumed village, which from a bustling little place had 
become the abode of death, I almost involuntarily snatched my gun, and 
held it steadily in my hand. But life and death m these regions aie 
closely allied , and we had scarcely left the ruined village behind us, 
w^hen, in a widening of the faddama, which again opened on our right, 
w’^e w ere greeted by a most luxuriant nce-field, w here the crops w^ere 
already almost three feet high, and girt by the finest border of a rich 
variety of shady trees, such as the dorOw’a, kade, and kagim, overtopped 
by a number of tall deleb palms, the golden fruit of which, half ripe, 
was starting forth from under the feathery foliage. But our attention 
W’as soon diverted from the enioyment of this scenery, to a point of 
greater interest to ourselves We here observed a solitary individual, 
in spite of the unsafe state of the country, sitting quietly at the foot of 
one ot the palm trees, and seemingly enjoying its fruit. Now, coupling 
the present state of the country with the new^s we had just receive^ vv e 
could not help greatly suspecting this man to be a spy, posted here by 
the enemy in order to give them information of the passers by; and I 
had the greatest difficulty in preventing my M6jebrl Arab, who, when 
there w^as no danger for himself, ahvays mustered a great amount of 
courage, from shooting this suspicious-looking character. 

Proceeding then through a very rich country, w^e reached, after a 
march of about two miles, the towm of GiilumbS, situated close to the 
southern border of the valley, and exhibiting extensive fields cultivated 
with yams and cotton. The banana constituted the chief ornament of 
the narrow border inclosed between the fd.ddama on one side, and the 
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wall of the town on the other, and the gOnda or £nca Papaya, raising 
its feather^’ foliage on its slender, vii’amlike stem, towered proudly 
over the wall, as showm in the woodcut below. The town was 
walled, of considerable size, and densely inhabited , but nevertheless 
the people were in such dread of the cneinj’, that they kept up a con- 
tinual beating of drums , and although, on account of the smallness of 
the gate, we encamped outside, in a courtyaid situated between the 
wall and the border of the faddama, we thought it prudent to fire a few 
shots, in order to apprise the people around that we were well pre- 
pared to receive them, to the great lelief of the inhabitants of the town, 
who, delighted at the unexpected addition to their strength, treated us 
in a very hospitable manner. The only disturbance to our night’s rest 



was caused by the mosquilot-'^, uliich narasoed us greaii}' a.id drove 
most of my people into the rfidu, that kind of raised hut which I have 
described on a former occasion, and which forms the most essential 
part of even the poorest dwelling in the province of ICebbi. 

Monday^ June 6 — ^Aftei a thunder-storm accompanied by a few drops 
of ram, the night was succeeded by a beautiful morning, and I felt 
great pleasure in surveying the interesting landscape, only regretting 
that the insecure state of the country did not allow the natives to enjoy 
it in tranquillit}’’, the war haiing dnven thousands of people from their 
homes, and as many more into captwity. The fields on this side of the 
town, as well as on the other, where we had approached it the day 
before, w'ere fenced with great care, wdiile horses and asses w’ere 
grazing on the rich pasture-grounds. After a little more than a mile 
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?nd a half, we passed, on our left, a farming-village called fgene, after 
Its master, a cheerful Piillo of advanced age, who was ]ust inspecting 
the labour of his slaves in the fields. The crops hereabouts were 
already more than a foot above the ground , and a little further on they 
reached a height of tw’o feet Besides soighum, yams were cultivated 
to a great extent, but nevertheless, on account of the insecurity of the 
country, dearth and famine ever 3 ’uhere prevailed 

A little further on we passed, on our left, a considerable sheet of 
water, with plenty of dorow’a, large kade, and sycamores The deleb 
palms had censed just beyond Igen6. A broad flat-topped mountain, 
called Ham^, at the eastern foot of which lies the town of ZOro, broke 
the uniform surface of the country. 

Proceeding through this rich but distracted and unsafe district, I was 
greatly delighted wdien, near the walled towm of Kardi, I fell in with a 
solitary and courageous pilgnm, a Jolof, from the shores of the Atlantic, 
carr 3 nng his little luggage on his head, and seemingly well prepared to 
defend it wnth his double-barrelled gun which he earned on his shoulder, 
and a short swmrd hanging at his side, while his shirt %vas tossed 
gallantly up, and tied over the shoulder, behind the neck. In my joy 
at the sight of this enterpnsing native traveller, I could not forbear 
making him a small present, in order to assist him in his arduous 
undertaking. 

The w^alls ot the towm of Kardi, which is chiefly inhabited by the 
slaves of Khalilu, and which is of great importance for the supply of 
com in this prownce, were strengthened by a thick fence of thorny 
bushes, which, in these regions, afford an immense advantage in the 
defence of any town, by furnishing a secure place of retreat to the 
archers. 

The green bottom of the wide faddama had receded to a greater dis- 
tance on our right , but we joined it again seven miles from Gulumb6, 
and had here to cross it beyond a couple of hamlets which, lying close 
together and called, the one H^usAw^a, and the other Klbawa, gave us 
a slight indication as to the history of this country, where the H^usa 
element, as the more civilized, gradually gamed the upper hand and 
drove the native element as well as the Songhay, which advanced from 
the west, into the background Perhaps, if we knew more of the 
history ol this country, the annals of these twm villages might open to 
cs a view of an interesting national struggle. The f&ddama was here 
at present dry ; and besides yams a great deal of tobacco was cultiv^ated. 
We then traversed a wooded tract adorned with a violet lihacea and 
wnth the bush ts^da or bid§r, the delicious chenydike fruit of which I 
have mentioned repeatedl}’-, and, slightly ascending, reached, a little 
before eleven o’clock, the beautiful site of the former more extensive 
w’all of the large towm of Birni-n-Kebbi. It was founded in this com- 
manding position by the dynasty of the Kanta, at the time when the 
nval Songhay empire w^as dashed to pieces, and became the prey of 
foreigners and of a number of small tribes, w^ho had once been kept in 
a state of insignificance and subjection 

Under such circumstances Kebbi, besides being the seat of a powerful 
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kingdom, became also the centre of a considerable trade even in gold, 
till it was destroyed by the Fdlbe under ‘Abd Allahi, in the year of 
the Hejra 1221, when a great deal of gold and silver is said to have 
been found among the rums The roy-al palace, however (the ruins of 
which I MSitcdJ, does not seem to have been very extensive; but this 
in part may be attributed to the fact that a great portion of the residence 
consisted of straw huts for the female department and the followers * 
The w alls of the present town are almost a mile distant from those of 
the old one, lying close to the steep slope which, with a descent of about 
two hundred and fifty feet, goes dowm here into the large green valley 
or laddama which intersects the whole of Kebbi from E.N.E to W S.W , 
and IS at this part almost three miles in breadth, affording the richest 
ground for cultnation, but at present plunged in a state of the utmost 
irsecurity. Even then it was full of cattle, at least its southerly part ; 
but they had to be carefully watched by the natives from above the 
slope, for the whole of the country on the other side, the hdly chains 
and cones of which are dearly seen, is in the hands of the Azena, that 
is to say, those native inhabitants of Kebbi who, since the death of the 
more energetic ‘Atiku, are successfully struggling tor their religious and 
political independence. On the very brink of the slope a market was 
held, w^here we bought some necessaries before entering the town , and 
I willingly lingered a few moments, as the w'hole presented a very 
novel sight, increased by a picturesque spur or promoiitoiy which juts 
out into the valley a few miles to the w^est, and is a remarkable feature 
in the landscape. We then entered the town, wdiich is rather thickly 
inhabited, but is far from presenting that cheerful aspect w’hich is 
peculiar to most of the towns m these regions, as it is almost bare of 
trees. I myself w^as quartered in an excellent hut, belonging to a 
new-married couple, and possessing all the comforts of which these 
simple dw’ellings are capable, — the floor and w’alls of the hut being 
neatly polished, and the background or “nanne” being newly sprinkled 
with snow-w^hite sand; but the w^hole of the courtyard was extremely 
narrow, and scarcely afforded space for my horses and camels 

There are two great men in the town, 'Othmln Lowel and 'Othm5,n 
Z^i , but the former is the real governor of the place, beanng the 
pompous but rather precanous title of serki-n-Kebbi — for even he, at 
the present time, possesses such limited authority, that it was rather 
out of my respect for historical connections than for his real power, 
that I made him a considerable piesent. He is a man of simple 
manners, without pretensions, and almost blind. His residence was 
distinguished by its neatness. The other great man, 'Othmin Z3.ki, 
who w^as many years ago governor of Nupe, and knew Clapp ertoii, 
although I did not pay him a visit, showed his friendship for me by 
very hospitable treatment He has since returned to Niipe, and is 
rebuild ng Rabba. We had a long conversation in the afternoon with 
the more respectable inhabitants, on the subject of our journey, and 

* K^go, at the northern foot of the mountain, lies south-west from here, 
and the towm of Gnrma, at present destroyed, north-east beyond the valley. 
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most of the people thought that I should not succeed in reachiui* the 
Niger, the country being in such a turbulent state ; but they advised 
me to address mjsclf to the governor of Zogirma, who was the only 
man, they said, able to assist me in my endeavours to traverse that part 
of the country v\ith some degree of security. 

Tuesday y Jtme 7 — In the morning we left the town in the company 
of a son of 'Othnian, a person of manly bearing and a rather Em ocean 
expression of countenance , and traversing the fields, ubich were '“juite 
dry and as yet without any preparation for cultn ation, we directed our 
march straight for a pass in the mountain-spur which I have mentjoned 
above, and which is called Ddko , but we found it too narrow for ojr 
heavily-laden camels to pass through, the path being cut into the sand- 
stone like a gutter, so that I w^as obliged to send niy train rouna the 
southern slope of the promontory. We thus descended almost to the 
level of the fdddama ; but having traversed a richly-wooded vale wnth 
a variety of trees, such as d>nma, mddaclii, and fresh kade, w^e had 
another mountain-spur on our left, w^hile on the right the exuberant 
savanna of the valley became visible. The place w^as eiihvene -1 by 
cattle, and occasionally by a sheet of w^ater at times fringed with a nch 
border of vegetation, amongst which also isolated specimens 0“' the 
deleb palm, besides dordw’a, were not wanting. 

Thus w’e reached the foot of a rocky eminence, on the top of \*hich 
the walled towui of Kdla is situated m a very strong position, comir- 4 nd- 
ing the whole passage of the valley It is the seat of a go\emoJ who 
bears the title of serki-n-Zarom6, and wdio is said to have as ma-ay as 
seventy musketeers under his command , so that, as he w’as an o^cer 
of much importance m this turbulent country, it did not seem advi:43ble 
to pass him unnoticed, and we therefore determined to take up our 
quaxters here, although it w^as still early in the morning. He has a 
large house or palace, but it is somewhat in decay Having made? him 
a small present, I w’as hospitably treated both by himself and his s*’5ter, 
wrho sent me an excellent goose, w'hich afforded a very pleasant eVange 
m my diet. He accompanied me the following morning to the boundary 
of his little territDr}^ 

Our road lay through fine corn-fields, shaded by beautiful dcrowa 
trees, along the border of this fertile valley, which was formerly sur- 
rounded on both sides by an uninterrupted line of large w'alled towns. 
But most of them are now deserted and destroyed, such as the tnwns 
of Kdka (which lies about three hours north-w^est) and Ambdrsa , and 
both factions are continually harassing each other by predatory expedi- 
tions. In fact the state of the country is such, that the whole cf the 
tribute which the province of Ndpe has to pay to Gando is oblig^td to 
take the roundabout way through Zlgha and Bunza, the latter of hich 
is situated about eight miles south from Zogirma, on the river Candi, 
which is said to be navigable as far as this place, and sometimes even 
as far as Jega, A considerable number of horses were grazing on the 
fine pastui e-grounds at the border of the valley, under the protection of 
a couple of hamlets well defended by a stockade ; but the herbage was 
full of small venomous snakes, which repeatedly crossed our pa\h in 
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such numbers as I never saw before. When we reached the border of 
the territor}'" of Jiiggurd my companion returned to his residence 

Leanrgthe walled town of Jijggurd (surrounded by a good many 
n:onke5*-bread trees) on the hills to our left, we reached, after a march 
of about five miles along the border of the valley, and only once crossing 
a romantic rock}’ defile, the considerable town of Diggi ; and here I had 
the satisfaction of being officially received by three sons of the governor 
of Zogi'rnia, who quite unexpectedly came galloping up to the front and 
saluted me, wishing me all possible success on my dangerous under- 
taking, and bidding me welcome to the province of their father. The 
eldest of the three w^as a very handsome young man, and splendidly 
mounted upon a tall grey horse Pursuing then our march in their 
company, we immediatcl}" entered the wide faddama wffiich separated 
us from Zogirma , and it took us more than three hours to cross this 
shallow^ sw'ampy valle}”, the w’hole of wdiich at the end of the rainy 
season is filled with w’ater, but which at present was only intersected 
by tw’o broken sheets of stagnant w'ater, while 1 endeavoured in vain to 
make out, at this spot, an uninterrupted channel of the gulbi . and yet, 
in the month of September, the wffiole valley is flooded by a nver of 
considerable breadth. 

The town, w’hich w’as surrounded by a clay w’all in good repair, im- 
pressed me as being more considerable than I had supposed it to be. 
\Ve w ere led immediately to our quarters, and w’ere here treated with 
veiy good tiggera, or prepared millet and sour milk , after w’hich a large 
calabash full of nee, and, a short time after, a heifer, w^ere brought me 
as a present. Later m the afternoon I w'ent to pay my respects to the 
governor, Kamed Btirtu, and found him a decent-looking man of from 
fifty to sixty years of age, with almost European features, but with 
rather a melancholy expression of countenance. His residence had a 
very stately appearance, and surpnsed me not a little by its style of 
architecture, which approached to the Gothic, although the fine and 
w’ell-ornamented clay walls w’ere only loosely held together by a frame- 
work of boards and branches Presenting to him a red bernfis of 
middling quality, a piece of muslin, a pair of razors, and some other 
trifles, I delivered to him the letter with which Khalilu had furnished 
me, and c.xplained to him how the ruler of Gando had gwen me hopes 
cf his being able to conduct me safe to Fugha; for the two horsemen 
whom I had with me, one from Gando and the other from Sdkoto, w^ere 
cnly of service as long as' there w’as anything to eat and w^hile there 
was 110 great danger He received my address in the most cheerful 
nianner, and informed me that there were tw^o roads, one of them lead- 
inr: straight on through the midst of the forest from Zogirma to the town 
cf ICalli'uI This he said w^as the safest, though it w^as probably too 
difficult for my heavily-laden camels The other, he added, was more 
convenient but very unsafe. He promised, however, that he would find 
tiustworthy men to escort me. 

Zogirma may contain from seven to eight thousand inhabitants ; but 
at that time it w'as suffering greatly from famine, on account of the war 
which had been raging for the last tw^o years, between the Ffilbe con- 
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querors of the country and the native inhabitants the Dendi, who, 
favoured by the weakness of the government of their oppressors, had 
risen to assert their independence , and I could scarcely feel dissatisfied 
with my host when, after the first sigiis of hospitality which he had 
shown me, he left us to provide for our own wants, although w e had 
some difficulty in procuring a sufficient supply of corn. I was very 
sorry that, owing to the unfavourable circumstances of the it hole countrr", 

I was prevented from visiting the town of Bunza (which is situated south 
from Zogirma), on account of its interesting and important situation as 
regards the intercourse with Ndpe on the lower part of the gulbi, where 
it IS still navigable, and the number of deleb-palms Tvhich are said to 
adorn it. There was also residing in this place a man whom I should 
like to have visited, inasmuch as he is reported to possess a great 
knowledge of the history of the Kanta, and of the relations of the pro- 
vince of Kebbi to the neighbouring countries. His name is MAllem 
Mahamfidu. 

Thursday^ Jmie 9 — We were to start the following day, in order to 
allow our camels some rest before entering the unsafe wilderness , hut 
in the course of the morning the new’s suddenly arrived that a party of 
Tuarek, with about forty camels besides bullocks and asses, had 
arrived at the neighbouring town of Tilli on their way to Fogha, thus 
affording us the opportunity of traversing the wilderness with some 
degree of secunty It was therefore decided that we should start in 
the afternoon by way of Tilli, which certainly lay greatly out of our 
road, in order to join this party, while my young friend Abii Bakr, the 
eldest son of the governor, rode immediately to the neighbouring towm 
to induce those people to wait for us. It was thus deemed sufficient to 
give me for companions only tw^o horsemen; but fortunately they were 
of such a character that I preferred them to at least a dozen other people, 
both of them being experienced old warriors and most respectable men, 
one of them having been till lately the governor of the towm of Debe, 
which wms now deserced, and the site of which we had to pass on our 
load. I wms heartily glad to get nd of my two former effeminate com- 
panions, Lowel, the seivant of the governor of Gando, and Beshir, an 
attendant of the ghaladima m Sdkoto, as they had been of scarcely any 
use to me on my way hither, except, perhaps, in procuring me a better 
reception from the governors of the towms and villages , and I gladly 
complied with the demands of my new companions, by giving to each 
of them a new black “lithlm” or r 5 .wani baki” for themselves, a flask 
of rose oil for their wives, and one thousand shells for the expenses of 
their households during their absence. 

Returning then in a north-easterly direction along the western border 
of the broad laddama, vm reached after a march of about four miles, 
w^hen the sun had already gone dowm, the town of Tilli, which, coming 
from Diggi, we had had just opposite us on the other side of the valley. 
Here the danger from the enemy was already considered so great, that 
the gates of the town on this side had been walled up, only a very 
narrow passage having been left, which could only be used b}" way of a 
drawbridge or kad^rku. Hating here learned that our new companions 
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were already gone on in ad\ance, and had encamped at the very border 
of the forest, we cha-ged our direction from north-east to north-west, 
and, after a march of about a mile, encamped close to them. A large 
herd of cattle had its resting-place in the neighbourhood. 

F} ida)\ June 10. — When we started, at an early hour in the morn- 
ing, w'e soon left the cultivated grounds and entered a dense forest, 
which at the present season had a very pleasant appearance, all the 
trees being in blossom, and spreading a delightful fragrance around. 
We were also agreeably surprised w'hen, after proceeding about five 
miles, we passed two extensive ponds, which supplied us with delicious 
water. But on our return journey, in August 1854, the water of these 
same ponds had acquired such a pernicious character, that it almost 
poisoned the whole of my troop. A little beyond these ponds w’-e had 
a considerable rocky declivity, of about one hundred feet, from the top 
of u^hich w^e surveyed the extensive forest before us To our disappoint- 
ment we encamped at a very early hour, a little after noon, but a 
short distance further on the danger would have become so imminent that 
it w ould have been unwise to pass the night there. Having, therefore, 
pitched my tent in the midst of the forest, I indulged with great delight 
in the pleasure of an open encampment, such as I had not enjoyed since 
leaving Gdw’asii, the dirty huts in which I had lately taken up my 
quarters having literally turned my stomach. But I had to enjoy this 
wild encampment rather longer than was pleasant, for we had to 
remain in it the whole of the following day, in consequence of my 
fiiends the Asbendw’a losing, in the course of the night, one of their 
camels, which they did not choose to abandon This involuntary feat 
of mine procured me a name m the whole neighbourhood, so that when 
I safely returned the following year from my journey to Timbuktu, the 
people of the neighbourhood designated me only as the man who had 
spent a day in the unsafe wilderness. 

But it almost seemed as if w'e were to stay here a third day ; for 
when we W’ere^ getting our luggage ready early in the morning of the 
1 2th a very violent thunderstorm bioke out, with torrents of ram, 
which made our open encampment rather uncomfortable, and did not 
allow us to start until a late hour. After a march of about four miles 
through a very dense forest with low ndges on our right, we reached 
the site of Binii-n-Debe, a beautiful open spot adorned with a rich 
abundance of dordwa besides a tolerable number of del6b-palms, 
while be^’ond the rich mass of vegetation a hilly chain approached from 
the north-east. Footprints of elephants were here observed in every 
direction. The rich character of the country scarcely allows the 
traveller to suspect that a few miles to the north lies the province of 
M^un or ArewS, which all my authorities represent as a country 
approaching closely to the nature of the desert. 

Having then entered again thick forest, which occasionally became 
so dense that it scarcely allowed us to pass, and caused repeated delaj-s, 
we reached, after a march of about nine miles, a large depression or 
shallow vale coming from the north-east from the province of Mduri, 
and therefore called DalM or Rafi-n-Mauri (the Vale of Mauri), richly 
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clad with a profusion of the most succulent herbage and with numerous 
del^b-palms, besides a few specimens of the clQm-palm ; and ha\*mg 
halted here for a few minutes near a well and the site of a former Pdlio 
settlement of the name of Bina, we crossed the path which leads from 
Mauri to Yelu, the capital of the pro\ince of Dendma. This is the 
most dangerous part of the whole route, on account of the two provinces, 
that of Mtoi and Dendma, having rebelled, and there being constant 
intei course between the enemy in these two quarters along this track, 
so that our companions were not a little alarmed when fresh footpnnts 
of horses were here discovered However, we could move on but 
slowly on account of the dense thicket, and the anxiety of the people 
to collect the fruit of the delSb-palm, corn being extremely scanty and 
scarce^ to be got in this region at the time. Here the camel, which 
I had received from Khalilu m a present, and which I had given up to 
my Mejebri companion, went raving mad, making the most ludicrous 
leaps, and kicking in every direction, till it fell to the ground 

At length we emerged from the dense vegetation of the fertile but 
neglected vale, and ascended higher ground, which separates the dallul 
Maun from the dallul Fdgha,* and after a while obtained a sight of the 
hilly chain bordering the cast side of the latter valley, w'hich runs from 
N 2 o®E. toS 20° W, being at the broadest part about one thousand yards 
across. These valleys certainly form a very remarkable feature in this 
quarter, and, by their shallow character and the total want of a current 
in the water here collected, evidently prove the little inclination which 
the country has towards the Niger, as well as the limited extent of. 
ground which they drain ; and it seems extremely doubtful w’hether, 
even after the plentiful rams which occasionally fall m the mountainous 
country of Ashen, the w^atercourses of that region have even the slightest 
connection with these shallow vales w'hich join the Niger. 

It w’as half-past four in the afternoon w’hen, greatly fatigued by our 
long and slow march, we gradually descended the shelving ground into 
the valley of Fogha, the beautifully sloping banks of which are adornel 
with a profusion of dum-palms, but are entirely w'antingin deleb-palms. 
Crossing then the green vale, which was clothed with rank grass, and 
only presented here and there a broken sheet of water, we reached the 
first salt-manufacturing hamlet, which is situated on a mound of rubbish 
of almost regularly quadrangular shape, and of about thirty feet eleva- 
tion, not unlike the ancient towms of Assyria, w^hile at its foot a shallow 
dirty pond of brackish water of almost black colour spread out, — the 
whole scenery forming a very remarkable C7iseml}le. 

A few cattle were grazing here and there, but they looked very sickly 
and emaciated, and skeletons of others w^ere l3ing about in all direc- 
tions, proving the ravages that disease had made among them, for, 
besides the fact that general epidemic diseases visit the cartle in these 
regions as w^ell as m the countries to the south of the equator at certain 
periods, the conquering tnbe settled m this quarter having had to sustain 


* Dallul Fogha joins the Niger at Bi'rni-n-D6le, one day and a half from 
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a lorg siege against the enemy, most of their cattle, being cooped up in 
the toun, had perished for want of pasture. Notwithstanding all these 
disasccrs. the inhabirants of Kalllul stood their ground, for the Fillbe 
hereabouts are a very warlike race, and are excellent archers. Several 
of them, attracted by the news of the arrival of a caravan with corn, of 
whiCh they stood so much in need, rushed past us on horseback as we 
were looking out for a place where we might take up our quarters with 
some degree of safety Leaving two other salt-manufacturing hamlets 
on our left side equally jutting out into the bottom of the vale, we 
descended at length from a higher slope crowned by a cluster of well- 
built but at present deserted huts ; and being informed that the town of 
KalliLl, or Laura, was still some distance off, and far out of our road, 
we turned into cue of these salt-hamlets, which was the fourth on this 
Side. Here we were quartered in a very excellent hut, but suffered 
greatly from mosquitoes during the following night. 

We remained in this poor hamlet the following day, and, being aware 
of the great distress which prevailed in the whole of this tract of the 
countrj", I had no more urgent business than to despatch two of my men 
early in the morning to our companions the Asbendwa, who had 
encamped on the other side of the valley, in order to endeavour to buy 
from them as much corn as they ^\ere able to spare; but my servants 
soon returned with the news that the distressed inhabitants had taken 
from the fataki or native traders all their corn by force I was therefore 
rather badly off, but nevertheless was prevented from pursuing my 
route at once, as the camels wanted some repose. The site of our 
hamlet was h’ghly interesting to me, and I soon set out for a stroll 
around this artificial mound of rubbish. It was of considerable size, 
measunng about tv\o hundred yards in length, and the same in breadth^ 
with an elevation of fifty feet tow^ards the bottom of the valley, and 
about tw’enty towards the edge of the bank,— the whole of this mound 
beaiing evident proof of its artificial character, consisting as it did of 
nothing but the soil of tlie valley itself, from w^hich the saline particles 
had been extracted. The salt is here prepared in the following manner 
The earth is taken from the bottom of the vale, and put into large 
funnels made of straw* and reeds, w^hen w*ater is poured upon the earth, 
and strain* d through the funnels, after which it is caught m vessels 
placed unLerneath, and then boiled, and the sediment formed into the 
shape of a small loaf 

That it is the earth which contains the saline particles, and not the 
rank grpss which growls here, I am quite sure, although in other places 
there is 110 doubt that salt is extracted from the grass growing in such 
locaLties but this can only be done by burning, the salt being extracted 
from the ashes , and no such process is pursued here. The salt is of 
a greyish-yellow colour, and quite fit for cooking purposes, it is of a 
much better quality than the bitter salt of Bilma, although, no doubt, 
fax inferior to the beautiful crystal salt of Taodeiini, of which I here saw 
the first specimen with some Songhay pilgrims, wdio had left Hombori 
four months previously on their way to Mekka. However, such a 
mode of proceeding is only practicable in the dry, or tow^ards the 
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beginning of the rainy season; for at the end of the latter the valley 
IS quite full of water, which then is fresh, and is said to contain plenty 
of fish, the saltish properties of the soil being too scanty and incon- 
siderable to impregnate so large a body of water. Even at present a con- 
siderable quantity of the aqueous element had already collected, filling, 
m some places, the whole width of the valley between the two banks, 
to the depth of a foot or tw’o, so that the people could not make use of 
the soil fiom the valley itself; but they had stored up a sufficient 
provision to enable them to carry on their labours for a month or two 
longer. 

The Fulbe call these places sile-chdlli. It is only the salt w’hich 
induces the inhabitants to remain in this locality; for they have been 
harassed extremely by their energetic enemy the Dendi. The town of 
Kalliul had had to sustain, during a very short period, no few^er than 
five attacks from the latter, whose chief seat, Y€lu, closely borders upon 
their territory , and, in addition to the sad circumstance of all their 
cattle having died, these people had also lost the whole of their slaves, 
who, under such circumstances, had run away in a body. The neigh- 
bourhood, even at the present moment, was so unsafe, that the people 
of the towm w’ould not allow me to stay in the open hamlet w’here I 
was, and w’anted me to come to them behind their w’all , but fearing 
longer delay I declined, and fixed my departure for the following day. 

Y6lu, the principal place of Dendina the country of the Dendi (a 
branch of the Songhay about whom I shall say more on another occa- 
sion), is situated only about seven or eight miles lower down this same 
valley, which joins the Great River at the towm of Dole, and which is 
especially inhabited by Songhay people Their well-known and 
renowned chief, Gojida, had recently died, and had been succeeded by 
a younger brother of his, of the name of Godu, who kept up the struggle 
against the conquering tribe with considerable energ}", and probabl}", 
if he had been better provided with cavalry, would have long ago 
established the independence of his countrymen, by drmng aw’ay the 
Fiilbe from the valley of Fogha, and thus opening a free intercourse 
v\ith the countries to the north. But the inhabitants of Kalliul, as I 
assured myself especially on my return journey, when I entered the 
town, are hardy w^arriors, and keep w^ell together, although that little 
community is ruled by four petty chiefs, — Seiiina, M^mma Yidi, and 
tv\o brothers called Mdmma Gtinga and Amedu Gfinga. Even on the 
present occasion of my journey w'estward these petty chiefs paid me a 
Msit, and I made each of them a small present, but none of them 
was able to supply me with even the smallest provision of corn, although 
they all evinced their benevolent disposition, and Senina (who, by 
wearing a miserable sort of bernus of the poorest description, seemed 
to vindicate his superiority over his brother chiefs) made me a present 
of one hundred Kdla nuts, w^hich luxury he could more easily spare than a 
few grains of corn. Mdmma Yidi, on the other hand, an elderly gentle- 
man, w'as distinguished by his amiable conduct, and understood even 
a little Hdusa. Generally speaking, none of the Fulbe here speak a 
single word of that language, the valley of Fogha forming the boundary 
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between the Hdusa and the Sorghay languages I likewise received a 
\isit from tw’o sons of the kidhi or alkali, one of whom, of the name of 
*Abc! el Wahabi, was a remarkably handsome man, of very gentleman- 
like bearmg, more like a European m his countenance than a native of 
Xegroland, and of a melancholy turn of mind, w’hich awakened my 
interest m him. 

Tuesday^ June 14 — My two w’arlike companions from Zogirma, who, 
by their expenence and energetic conduct, had inspired me with almost 
unbounded confidence, and w^hom I should have liked to have attached 
to me for a much longer period, had returned home the moment I 
reached the border of the valley, finding their only safety in speed and 
secrecy, and cutting straight across the thickest part of the forest , and, 
in consequence, I had used all my endeavours to obtain here another 
escot, but ail in vain. However, Mamma Yidi having promised that a 
guide should overtake me on the road, I started tolerably early the 
next morning, in order to pursue my journey through this unsafe 
Wilderness, being anxious not to cause more delay, and thus to increase 
the danger of my situation in consequence of the news of my proceedings 
havir.g spread through the neighbourhood , but instead of making right 
across the country^, 1 w'as first obliged to retrace my steps northwards, 
to the %ery place where I had crossed the valley two days previously, 
for, Kalllul being anything but a place of trade and commerce, all the 
little intercourse which is still going on in this region is carried on along 
the direct road, without touching at this place 

A few hundred yards higher rp from this spot a rich soiree of 
excellent fresh w’ater gushes out from the rocky ground, and forms a 
large sheet in the bottom of the \ alley, affording a remarkable contrast 
to the black muddy w’ater which covers the remainder of the surface 
Having taken in here a supply of w^ater, we then passed several other 
salt hamlets or si'le-ch6lh, and emerging from the valley ascended the 
higher ground, which presented open pastures w'lth only a little under- 
wood scattered in bushes here and there, principally the gonda bush 
and Ihe poisonous plant damankidda, w’hich I have already mentioned 
repeatedly as forming an ornament of the landscape, at the same time 
that it endangers the life of the camel. 

It was a beautiful morning, and the \iew over the valley from tins 
xindjJating ground was highly interesfng. We had iiist entered denser 
forest, when my friend Yidi overtook me, accompanied bytw^o horsemen, 
and handing me, to my great surprise, besides a good provision of salt, 
two thousand kurdi, or shells, which I only reluctantly accepted for the 
sake of my serv'ants He also brought me a guide, w^ho w as to accom- 
pany me as far as G^bo We therefore pursued our itiarch cheerfully, 
but experienced repeated dela5^s in the thick covert of the forest. The 
trees w’ere rather dry, and not very luxuriant, no ram having fallen in 
this part of the country for some time. A little further on we passed a 
small pond, where w^e fell in with a party of Tuarek half-castes from 
Zabenna or Ch^ggazar, w^ho w’ere carrying the salt of Fdgha to their 
home, on a small number of oxen and asses. We encamped at a 
quarter past three o’clock in the afternoon, near another small pond, on 
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an open spot, where I again enjoyed an open eucampment, which is the 
greatest charm of travelling hfe. 

VVed 7 i€sday^ Jiutc 15 — Soon after starting we had to descend a 
rocky passage, and we w ere glad to find the road, from time to time, 
enlivened by small parties of travellers. First w e fell in \^ith a man of 
the name of Alohammed el Amin, fiom Hamed-Allahi, the capital of the 
western empire of the Fdlbe, who had come by way of Junin, and nho, 
having cherished the good intention of performing the pilgrimage to 
Mekka, had been fnghtened by the cifficulties of the road, and further 
on we met another party of travellers, among whom was a Limtuni, 
that IS to say, a Moor, a man of mixed Arab and Berber blood, of the 
raicicnt tube of thcLimtuna — W'ho, having once formed the chief portion 
of the pow’erful confederation of the Merabetin (Almoravides), are at 
present scattered and settled, in small fragments, on the ver\’ shores of 
the Atlantic He was a stout and active little fellow, with an open 
countenance, and, being on Ins waj" to Mekka, rushed immediately to- 
wards me to salute me, asking me w'hether I w^as a Tcrk or a Christian 
I presented him with a dollar, requesting hnn to give a short noie 
(which I wTote on the spot) to my friend Haj Bcsliir, m Kuicaw^a, v lierc-n 
I inlormed him of my whereabouts 

Having then passed several ponds, among which the tebki Sugindo 
was the most important, and made another rocky descent, from the top 
of winch w’c overlooked the large valley or dallul of Bdso, and haung 
turned round a small rocky ridge, we reached the village of Garbo 
about tw^o o’clock m the afternoon G^bo is a small place, half 
deseited, and greatly harassed by the enemy, — the Dendi of Tanda 
having made a foray against this place only tw’o days previously, and 
earned away almost all the cattle belonging to the inhabitants But it 
is of importance, as being the last Hausa place m this direction, the 
regions to the w^est belonging exclusively to the Songhay and Fdlbe 
A clay wall, w^hich was to afford some protection to the town, had just 
been begun, but left half finished Numbers of corn-stacks inspired us 
with the hope that we might be able here to supply ourselves with 
corn , but not a gram was to be obtained There w’as therefore no 
staying in this place, although our heavily laden camels were rather 
fatigued after the forced march through the wilderness. 

Thursday ^ Jtme 1 5 — At a tolerably early hoiu: we w^ere again on the 
march through the fields, wdiere the fresh crops vvere just shooting up ; 
but a little further on they had aitained already to a greater height, and 
w’ere just being cleared of w^eeds. Cattle also w^ere not entirely want- 
ing, and gave sufficient proof that, under a strong government, there 
w’ere elements enough for the welfare of the people. The ground here 
is broken by several cavities or hollov’s, where ponds aie formed, 
w^hich of course vary in size according to the season. Some of them, 
although of considerable circumference, contained salt w'ater of a 
blackish colour. Thus, having passed a fresh swampy depression, 
where dam and deleb-palms also were not unfrequent, w^e reached, after 
a march of about seven miles, a farming village called Lanadeji, where 
the peculiar structure of the corn-stacks attracted my attention ; but, 

* ^ '14 
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although built of clay, they are not pretty, and neither similar to the 
nobler style of those which we have found in the Miisgu country, nor to 
those which we are to meet with further on, in the country of Mdsina 
The whole cultivation consists here of Negro millet, to the exclusion of 
rice and sorghum. Last year’s crop had here also been very scanty , 
and we endeavoured in vam to procure a supply. We had then to 
cross the bottom of the valley or r^, which at present exhibited only 
separate sheets of water, while on my return journey the following year, 
later in the season, it was almost entirely inundated. But at a short 
distance bej^ond the hamlet, even at present, we crossed with some 
difSculty an extensive swamp covered with rank grass. 

We took up our quarters, after a march of about nine miles, m an 
open wllage situated on a rising ground, and overhanging a large sheet 
of water which is overgrown with reeds; it is called Songho-sare, 
meaning probably " the town of the Songhay,” but nevertheless a very 
remarkable name, as “ sire ” is not a Songhaj^, but a Mandingo word 
Besides Songhay and Fulbe, it was inhabited by serfs belonging to the 
people of Tamkala ; and, being a farming village, it was full of corn- 
stacks All the huts m these Songhay villages consist merely cf reeds ; 
and while they are less solid than the dwellings of Kebbi, which 
throughout are built with clay walls, they are better ventilated and have 
a less offensive smell. There was here a jovial old Pdllo farmer, with 
a cheerful countenance and pleasing manners, of the name of ]M^.mmaga, 
who behaved veiy^ hospitably tow’ards me, and, besides milk and corn, 
even made me a present of a sheep 

Friday^ June 17. — There had been a thunderstorm m the night; but 
It was not accompanied with much ram, and the sky, not having been 
lightened by a discharge, was thickly overcast when we set out. An 
extensive tract of country consisting of sandy soil was here under 
cultivation, while the trees at first were very scanty ; but gradually the 
country became more wooded, while considerable herds of cattle gave 
life to the landscape. After w'e had passed another pond of water, we 
halted for a few minutes to refresh ourselves near a herd of cattle, 
which was the property of a clan of Ffilbe, called Danan-koye, the 
original inhabitants belonging to that part of the Songhay nation which 
are called Germdbe, and proceeding through a more w’oody country 
with an undulating surface, w^e took up our quarters, at a very early 
hour, in another farming-village, called Tigdre for my camels w^ere in 
want of rest, and I was too weak myself to resist the wishes of my 
servants This wllage is exclusively inhabited by independent farmers, 
although belonging to the native Songhay stock. The architecture of 
the place was entirely different from that of Songho-s^re (which is more 
of a slave-wllage), consisting of very large courtyards, which evidently 
appeared intended for a nch supply of cattle, although at the present 
moment no cattle were to be seen m the neighbourhood, and the huts 
themselves, although consisting entirely of reeds, were large and 
spacious. We had some difficulty in obtaining quarters, as the mayor 
of the hamlet was by no means of a j'ovial or hospitable disposition, 
besides that the Songhay in general are among the most inhospitable 
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people I ever met, and, in their present degraded political situation, are 

a rather sullen character. Moreover, the inhabitants of this hamlet, 
just at that moment, were in a state of great excitement, as they had 
received the news that Daudu, the young rebellious chieftain of 
^aberma, or Zerma, was about to attack Abti 1 Hassan, the governor of 
T^mkala, with a strong force , and this ray of hope, of once more 
roaking themselves independent of those foreign intruders who had 
Conquered their country’-, could not fail at once to rouse the national 
spirit of these people, who had formeily offered a long resistance to the 
I'’Ulbe, and to render them indisposed to honour a stranger who was 
paying his court to those foreign rulers, and at present was under the 
protection of the chief of Gando. This report was the reason of my 
giving up my intended visit to the town of Tdmkala, which lay a short 
^iistance out of our direct road to Sa}^, towards the north, where we 
expected to find a supply of com 

Saturday^ June 18 — On leaving Tigdre we passed by the well, 
'vhich presented a busy scene, numbers of women being engaged in 
’iravving water Although situated in a depression, it was twelve 
fathoms in depth Further on we passed another well, which had even 
t>een surrounded by a strong fence, to prevent strangers from using it , 
^ud in the village of Tihdre, which we reached after a march of about 
eight miles, the w'ell, although situated at the foot of the hill, measured 

much as twenty-five fathoms in depth Owing to the weak condition 
of my camels, I was induced by my people to take up my quarters in 
this village , iDut I was heartily tired of these short marches, for the hut 
^here I was lodged was m very bad condition, being extremely small 
and dirty, with no trees to afford a httle shade during the hot hours of 
the day. Provisions also were here very scanty ; and it was with great 
difficulty that I obtained a small supply of corn for our horses. But 
I Was so fortunate as to procure a little sour milk, there being a toler- 
ably large herd of cattle belonging to Fulbe cattle-breeders, who 
inhabit a sort of suburb at the north-western end of the village The 
whole neighbourhood was suffering from drought, as there had been no 
rain for the last eight days ; nor did a thunderstorai, which in the 
afternoon gathered from the east, bring us a single drop. 

Sunday^ June 19. — The district also, through which lay the first part 
of this day’s march, was extremely parched and suffering from want of 
rain, and m consequence of this drought, notwithstanding the advanced 
season, the ground hereabout had not yet been brought under cultiva- 
tion; but after a march of a little more than three miles, through a 
country partly laid out in fields, partly covered with underwood, we 
entered a district which had been more favoured with ram, and where 
the labours of the field had begun The people here make use of a 
hoe with a long handle, of a different shape from what I observed in 
c>ther quarters. 

Forest and cultivated ground then again succeeded each other alter- 
nately, and havmg passed a farming-village of some extent called 
Tauna, we took up our quarters about four miles beyond, in a village 
called Tdndifu, but were obliged to use force to obtain a hut for our 
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use, as the head man of the viibce u*as too la2y, or too obstinate, to 
leave his cool shed m the heat of t»ie day probably bere also the news 
uf the pro:eed!i'55 of the’r countrymen in Zabenra kept the minds of 
the fcople 111 a state of excitement The hamlet, which is rather a 
miserable one, has received its name from bmg at the commencement 
of a rocky district, which extends from here to the river, a hill or mound 
bei ig called ‘‘ tondi *’ in the Scngliay language We w ere now close to 
the Niger , and I was justified in indulging in the hope that I might the 
next day behold with my oun C3es that great river of Western Africa 
v\liich has caused such interse cunosity m Europe, and the upper part 
of the large eastern branch of uhicli I had m3 -’elf discovered 

2 iToiida}\ JUize 20 — Elated vith sacli feelings, I set out the next 
mornmg at an eaii3-' hour, and alter a march of a little less than tvm 
hoars, taro-^gh a rock}^ wilderness covered \rith dense bushes, I obtained 
the fir^t sight of the river, and m less than an hour more during which 
I was in constant Sight of this noble spectacle, I reached the place of 
embarkation, opposite the town of Say 

In a noble unbroken stream, though here, where it has become con- 
tracted, only about seven hundred 3'ards broad, hemmed in on this side 
by a rocky bank of from twenty to thirty feet m elevation, the great 
river of Western Africa (whose name, under whatever form it may 
appear, wkether Dhiilliba, jMd3"0, Eghirreu, Isa, Kw^a, or Bdki-n-riawa, 
means nothing but “the river,” and v.hich therefore may well continue 
to be called the Niger) was gkding aloag, in a N N E and S S W. 
direction, with a moderate current ot about three miles an hour On 
the flatter shore opposite, a large town was spreading out, the low 
rampart and huts of Wiiicii wcic picturesquely 01 ertopped by numbers 
of slender dum-palms. 

This is the nver-town, or “ford,” the name Say meaning, in this 
eastern dialect, “the river” The Ftilbe call it Ghijtil, which name may 
onginally have been applied to the ford at the island of Oitilli. The 
banks at present were not high , but the river, as it rises, approaches 
the very border of the rocky slope. I had sent a messenger 111 advance, 
the preceding da}’, in order to have some large boats ready for me to 
cross the river. But no boat having arrived, I had plenty of leisure 
for contemplating the river sceneiy There were a good number of 
passengers, Fiilbe and Songhaj^, with asses and pack-oxen, and there 
were some smaller boats in readiness suitable to their wants, but 
at len^h the boats, or rather canoes, which were to carry me and 
my effects across, made their appearance. They weie oi good size, 
about forty feet in length, and irom four to five feet in width in the 
middle, consisting of two trunks of trees hollow’ed out, and sewn 
together in the centre. These boats are chiefly emplo3’ed for conveying 
the corn from the town of Sindei, which lies higher up the river, to 
the tow'n of Say, and they had been expressly sent for by the "king 
of the waters,” or the inspector of the harbour, the “ serki-n-jirgi,” or 
“ lAmido-llla,” as he is called by the Fulbe, or “hi3mkoy,” according 
to his title in the Songhay language. The largest of them w’as able 
to carry three of my camels ; and the water was kept out much better 
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than I had ever yet found to be the case with the native craft of the 
inhabitants of Xegroland. 

My camels, horses, people, and luggage having crossed over without 
an accident, I m^^sclf followed, about one o’clock in the afternoon, filled 
with del’ght uhen floating on the waters of this celebrated stream, the 
exploration of which had cost the sacnfice of so many noble lives A 
little nearer the western bank, a short distance below the spot where 
the river is generally crossed, an isolated rock starts forth from the 
river, rising at this season from tw’elve to fifteen feet above t’:e surface , 
and beyond there is a smaller one, which, as the river rises a little 
higher, becomes cov’ered by the water The sight of the river was the 
more momentous to me, as I was soon again to take leave of it , for my 
former notion, that I should be able to reach Timbuktu onlj^ by wa}" of 
Libtako, had been confirmed in Gando, and I only entertained a shght 
hope that perhaps on a future occasion I might visit that part of the 
liver betw’cen Timbuktu and Saj’- From the very Lcginuirg I enter- 
tained strong doubts whether I should be able to reach the western 
coast; and it seemed to me more interesting to survey the course of the 
Niger betw’een the point wdiere it has become tolerably w^ell knowm by 
the labours of Mungo Park and Rene Caillie, and the lower portion 
explored by the Landers, than to cross the whole extent of Central 
Africa, 

Having presented myself at the gov’ernor’s house, I soon obtained 
quarters, but they w^ere not at all according to my fancy, being small 
and narrow. The towm, in its very low position, is not refreshed by a 
single current of air, and altogether has a very oppressive atmosphere. 
The huts in these Songhay places are made rather for w’omen than for 
men, the greater part of each hut being occupied by the female apart- 
ment or the alkilla, and the bedstead or serir, made of the branches of 
tices, being inclosed in a separate chamber of mats, and thus leaving 
only a very small entrance, and obstructing the wdiole interior of the 
dwelling. I have already had occasion, in describing the towm of 
Agades, to point out the care which the Songhay people bestow upon 
their matrimonial couches , and I was obliged first oi all to take dowm 
one of these small matting bed-rooms m order to obtain some little 
ventilation in my hut. At length I had made myself somewhat comfort- 
able, when the governor sent two calabashes of rice in the husk, and 
two others of millet, but no refreshment for the moment, though I stood 
very much in need of it, having been exposed to the sun during the 
hottest part of the day. To the master of the harbour, who had so 
opportunely supplied me with the large boats, I made a present of 
one thousand shells. Very little rain had fallen as yet in this neighbour- 
hood ; and a thunderstorm vvhich broke out m the afternoon did not 
reach us Indeed the air in this low valley, w’hich is probably at a level 
of about three hundred and fifty feet, was so oppressive, that I felt 
at times almost suffocated, and unable to breathe 

The following morning I took a nde round the place and its neigh- 
bourhood. The shape of the towm is intolerably quadrangular, being 
encompassed on three sides by a low rampart of earth, the side towards 
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the river being unprotected It is of considerable size, each side measur- 
ing about one thousand four hundred j’ards , but the town is only thinly 
inhabited, the dwellings (all of which except the house of the governor 
consist of matting and reeds) lying scattered about like so many sepa- 
rate hamlets It is intersected from north to south by a wide shallow 
depression or vale encompassed by dum-palms, which are almost the 
only trees either inside or outside the town ; and at the end of the 
rainy season it becomes filled with water, causing great inconvenience 
to the business of the town and the intercourse between the various 
quarters, and greatly contributing to its unhealthiness There can be 
no doubt that, in seasons vhen the river reaches an unusual height, the 
whole town is under ivater, the inhabitants being obliged to seek safety 
beyond the borders of the valley. 

There is a market held every day in the eastern part, not far from the 
bank of the nver Poor as it is, it is of some importance in the present 
state of the country and hence the town has a great name as a market- 
place among the inhabitants of Western Sfid^n, a great many of whom 
here supply their want of native manufactures, especially of the common 
clothing for males and females, as the art of weaving and dyeing is 
greatly neglected in this quarter, cotton being cultivated only to a very 
small extent. But the place was most miserably supplied with provi- 
sions, there being no store of gram whatever Everything necessary 
was brought day by day from the town called Sinder — the same place 
which I have men toned as being situated about eighty miles higher up 
the nver, I w'as greatly surprised at not finding here even a vestige of 
the cultivation of nee, although a large tract of ground on this low island, 
w^hich tow’ards the rainy season becomes partly inundated, is particularly 
suited to that branch ot cultivation Net even onions are grown in the 
place ; but, fortunately, I had been informed of the circumstance before- 
hand, and had provided myself with a large supply of this useful article 
in Gando, where the onions are excellent. 

Being detained m this place longer than I v\ished, and feeling a little 
better, on the Thursday following I took a ride along the nver to some 
distance below, where it takes a w’esterly bend, and I was astonished 
at the dry and barren aspect which this island bore, even here neither 
nee crops nor vegetables, as might be expected along the banks of so 
noble a river, being seen. The island, which during the highest level 
the river attains becomes almost inundated, bore the aspect of a 
scorched treeless prairie , and disappointed in my expectation of finding 
a cool shade, I returned into the towm, being cheerfully saluted by all 
the people whom I met, the name of a mddibo or learned man, which 
preceded me, gaming me the favour of the inhabitants While pass- 
ing along the streets I was delighted to observe a certain degree of 
industry displayed in small handicrafts and in the character of the 
intenor of the households. 

Everything was very dear, but particularly butter, W'hich was scarcely 
to be procured at all. All the currency of the market consists of shells ; 
but I found the most profitable merchandise to be the black cloth for 
female apparel from Gando, which realised a profit of eighty per cent. 
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while the Kano manLfactares did not find a ready sale. The black 
Nope tobe, of common manufacture, bought in Gando for 3,300 shells, 
here fetched 5,000, while the black zenne, manufactured m Gando itself, 
and bought there for 1,050, sold here for 2,000 Of course all depends, 
in this respect, upon the momentary state of the intercourse of this 
quarter with Hausa , and, at the present time, almost all communication 
with that manufacturing province being interrupted, it is easy to explain 
how an article produced in Gando could realise such a percentage in 
a towm at so shoit a distance from that place — a state of things which 
cannot form the general rule At any rate for the English, or Europeans 
in general. Say is the most important place in all this tract of the 
nver, if they ever succeed in crossing the rapids which obstruct the 
river above Rabba and especially between Busaand Yaun, and reaching 
this fine open sheet of w’ater, the great highroad of Western Central 
Africa. The traffic of the natives along the river is not inconsiderable, 
although e\en this branch of industry has naturally suffered greatly 
from the rebellious state of the adjacent prownces, more especially those 
of Zaberma and Dendma, so that, at present, boats did not go further 
down the river than Kirot^shi, an important place situated about fifteen 
miles low^er down, on the western bank, while in the opposite direction, 
up the river, there w’as constant intercourse as far as Kindaji, with 
which place I made myself sufficiently acquainted on my return 
journey. 

About noon the second day of my stay here I paid a visit to the 
governor of the town His name is Abii Bakr, the son of the far-famed 
mMlem Mohammed J^bbo. I found him a tolerably cheerful person, 
although he is w’antmg in that manliness of character wffiich makes a 
lasting impression, and he bore evident signs of having been born of a 
female slave, while his manners appeared to me to possess something 
approaching to a Jew’ish character He, however, was delighted to see 
me, as I was not only the first Chnstian w^ho had ever ^nslted this 
place, which Mungo Park, on his ever-memorable journey, seems to 
have passed by entirely unnoticed, but especially as I had come at a 
time when the whole intercourse of the country had been interrupted, 
and Arabs as well as natives w^ere all afraid of visiting it. Having 
heard of the great supenonty of Europeans over the Arabs, both in 
point of intelligence and industry, he entertained an earnest wish, if it 
could be accomplished without detriment to the welfare of his province, 
that a vessel or steamer belonging to them might come and fill his poor 
market wnth luxuries; and it was wuth the utmost surprise that he 
learned that I did not trade. But, on the other hand, this led the 
governor to think that, in exposing myself to such great dangers, I could 
not but have a very mysterious object in view; and he soon became 
alarmed, and asked repeatedly why I did not proceed on my journey. 

I had already been informed m Gando, that AbU Bakr, two years 
previously, had navigated the river with a small flotilla of boats, 
upwards as far as Gfigho or G0g6, the ancient capital of Songhay, and 
collected tnbute from the Fulbe or F^llani settled near that place, but 
that he had been prevented by the threatening attitude of the Tuarek 
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fioin i>Liic la wt-iig any further. In cDiisequcnce of this expedition on 
the river, made in open toats which were continually filling uith water, 
the governor wps suffering very severely from rheumatism, and was 
scarcely able to move. Having so many petty chiefs befoie me, and 
seeing that this officer did not possess much power, I did not choose 
to gi\e him a large present , but on my return the following year, when 
I still had something left, I made him a more considerable present of 
a bemds. 

Having entered a new country, where a language was spoken (the 
Songhaj') with w’hich neither I nor any of my servants was acquainted, 
and not being able to give much time to its stud}’, as I had to apply 
myself to the Fuifulde, the language of the conquering tribe, I was 
extremely anxious to take into my service a native of the country, or 
to libeiate a Songhay slave , but 1 did not succeed at this time, and, in 
consequence, felt not so much at home in my intercourse with the in- 
habitants of the countr}’ through which I had next to pass, as I had done 
formerly. For Gurnia, although originally inhabited by quite a distinct 
race, has been conquered and peopled by the Songhay to a great 
extent. 


CHAPTZR XV. 

THE HILLY COUNTRY OF GURMA. 

Friday^ Jtfiie 24. — I now left the Great River behind me, which 
formed the hmit between the tolerably known regions of Central Negro- 
land and the totally unexplored countries on the south-western side of 
its course; and with intense interest my thoughts were concentrated 
on the new region before me. How ever, this \ cry day we had a suffi- 
cient specimen of wdiat awaited us on our march during the rainy 
season; for w’e had scarcely left the low island behind us, on which 
the town of Say, tins hotbed of fever, is situated [with its dry prairie 
ground almost destitute of \erduie, and covered only wuth a few 
scattered specimens of the Asclepmdcai\ and had ascended the steep 
rocky bank which borders the west side of the*nariow, shallow’, and 
irregular w’estern branch of the river, which, being encompassed by 
granite boulders, was at present diy’, w’hen a dark array of thunder- 
clouds came, as it were, marching upon us from the south-east, and we 
had scarcely tune to prepare foi the serious assault, when a terrible 
thunder-storm broke out, beginning with a most fearful sand-wmd, 
w’hicli enveloped the w’hole district in the darkness of night, and made 
progress, for a moment, quite impossible. After a w’hile it was followed 
by a violent rain, which relieved the sand-storm, but lasted for nearly 
three hours, filling our path with w’ater to the depth of several inches, 
and soaking us through to the skin, so that our march could not fail to 
be very uncomfortable. 

It was on this account that we took up our quarters about half an 
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hour before noon in a farming-hamlet called Sanchergu, where the 
people were busily emploj^ed in sow’ing , the plentiful ram of to-day, 
which was the first of the season, having rendered the fields fit for 
cultivation. After some search, we obtained two huts of round shape, 
which were situated near a sheep-pen in front of the dwelling of the 
proprietor. This was a cheerful and wealthy old man, who both lodged 
us comfortably and treated us hospitably. \Miile my people w’ere 
drying their clothes and luggage, I roved about a lirtle, and observed, 
at a short distance w’est from the hamlet, a small rocky watercourse 
\vnth pools of stagnant w’ater, where the women were washing their 
clothes, w'hde the slaves w’eie busy in the labours of the field 

Saturday, June 25 — Hawng rew^arded our hospitable host, w’g started 
at an early hour to pursue our march, m order to reach in time the 
residence of Galaijo, a distinguished chief, of wj-hom I had heard a great 
many flattering reports It w'as a fine morning after yesterday’s storm, 
and the country through w’hich our march lay W’as hilly, and at times 
presented very pleasant vales, or glens, but m general it was destitute 
of trees, and was only insufficiently inhabited and cultivated The 
view W’hich presented itself to us of the country before us, when, after 
a march of about three miles and a half, we reached the highest point, 
was that of an extensive wilderness, the few’ cultivated spots being 
entirely hidden in the midst of the forest. Red sandstone u’as ap- 
parently the chief component of this hilly country, with occasionally a 
black tint, received from exposure to the air, and rich in oxide of iron — 
in fact, of the same geological feature as the border country bctw’een 
Kebbi and Gdber Short herbage was springing up here and there, 
affording but scanty food to the cattle that were grazing hereabouts 

A steep rocky declivity brought us from the higher level, which was 
covered wath small stones, into a deep valley. But we had soon to 
ascend again, traversing a district which belonged to the village of 
Ndobdra and bore some signs of cultivation; and a dell, which we 
passed a little further on, was extremely picturesque But the country 
hereabouts does not m general seem to be very fertile, and, besides, 
the exceptional drought of the present 3’ear had destroyed a large 
proportion of the crops , and it w’as this very unproductiveness that 
had induced the chief to leave his former place of residence, Sh’rgii, 
w'hich lay a little more to the east, and to found a new dw^elling-place 
further w’est 

This place, W’hich is called Cliampagfire, we reached at noon, hut 
preferred taking up our quarters on a hill opposite the town, to the 
north, which was bounded on that side by a well-wooded dell, and 
overlooked the whole neighbourhood The town itself is inclosed by a 
small hilly chain towards the south, at the foot of which are the wells, 
seven fathoms m depth It w’as to have been surrounded by a clay 
w^all; but, only provisionally, the four gates had been finished with 
cla}’’, while the rest of the town was still inclosed by a stockade The 
interior of the place looks very peculiar, and quite different from the 
style usual in Kebbi, which is chiefly owing to the remarkable character 
of the magazines of corn, which consist of towers or quadrangular 
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buildings, raised a few feet above the ground, m order to protect them 
from tne ants They are from ten to fifteen feet m height, and about 
SIX feet m diameter, the \^ans gradually sloping inwards towards the 
top, as shonn in the accompanying woodcut Tlifey have no opening 
at the bottom, but only a uindowhke aperture near the top, through 
which the corn is taken in and out, and on the whole they are not 
unlike the dove-cots of Egypt In every courtyard there were one or 
more of these magazines , and they far surpassed, in their whole 
appearance, the dwellings themselves, which, with a few exceptions, 
consisted of low huts, the whole of the court\’ards being only surrounded 
by a frail fence, made of the stalks of the native corn, while, in many 
yards, one half of the circumference of the huts themselves, of which 
there were rarely more than two, formed part of the fence. 

I went m the afternoon to pay my compliments to the chief. The 
portal of his residence has quite a stately appearance, as shown in 
the woodcut on p 219, bearing evident testimony to an attempt at 



architectural decoration ; but the spacious courtyard inside, which was 
inclosed by a low clay wall, full ol rubbish and poor, mean-looking huts, 
did not correspond with the stately character of the entrance. How- 
ever, the dwelling itself, although simple, is not so mean, and, besides 
two spacious clay halls, includes some very airy and cool corridors 
built entirely of wood. Having been first received by Galaijo m one of 
the clay halls, I was conducted afterwards to a more private audience 
in one of these corridors, and here, while delivenng my present, I had 
a fair opportunity of sun’eying the exterior of this interesting man. 

Mohammed Galaijo, at the time of my visit, was a man of about 
seventy years of age, of an extremely pleasant and almost European 
expression of countenance, and of middle stature He was dressed 
very simply, in a light-blue tobe, with a w'hite shawl wound round his 
face Galaijo, son of Hambodejo, son of Pate, son of Horned Yella, 
succeeded his father— probably the very chief who treated Mungo Park 
so hospitably during his stay m Mdsina— m the year of the Hejra, 1231, 
He was then the most powerful chief of Mdsina, or Melle, which, since 
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the overthrow of the Songhay empire by Mulay Horned el Dhfehebi the 
emperor of Morocco, had been left to itself, and was consequently split 
into several petty kingdoms, the three other powerful chiefs of that 
country being the Ardo Masina, the Ardo Fittogel, and Gel Hamma 
Mina. But just at the time when Galaijo became ruler the great 
religious movement of the Fulbe of Gober began, under the Reformer 
'Othmin, and, instigated by their example, and fired with religious zeal, 
a chief went forth from them, in order to spread Islim among that 
section of the Ffilbe which was established along the upper course of 
the Niger. This man was Mohammed or Himed Lebbo, who, arruing 



in the country of Misina in the beginning of the year 1233 of the Hejra, 
at the head of a small band, formed first an alliance with Galaijo, who 
himself had embraced Islim ; and, thus closely allied, they spread their 
conquests over the neighbouring country. But, after having succeeded 
in establishing a strong power, Mohammed Lebbo demanded homage 
and allegiance from his ally Galaijo, under the pretext of his having 
brought the ensign, or tiita, of Islam from Sifawa, the place mentioned 
on a former occasion, where the Refoimer *Othmin dan Fodiye resided 
at the time, together with his brother 'Abd Allihi. Upon this, Galaijo, 
feeling little inclined to cede the dominion of the country over v\hich 
his claims had been established from ancient times, entered into a 
violent struggle with the new comer, but after an unsuccessful 
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resistance, earned on for three years, he was obliged to give up his 
former residence, Ko.^n, and, v^ith the rest of his partisans, to seek 
a new home further eastward. Here he was received with open arms 
by the ruler of Gando, who was not at all pleased with the independent 
teanng of Lebbo and his son Ahmedu, b}’' ivhom he was succeeded, — 
these people, being borne av\ay by a pure reformatory view of their 
religion, and elated by their victory, going so far as to despatch a 
message to their kinsmen in Sokoto and Gando, to the effect that, if 
they would not reduce the number of their wives to two, and renounce 
their wide effenimate dress, they would pay them a hostile visit; and 
it is on this account that, even at the present time, there is no amicable 
relation w’hatever subsisting beUveen the courts of Sokoto and Gando, 
on the ore hand, and that of Hamda-Allahi on the other. 

The chief of Gando, therefore, granted Galaijo an extensive although 
not very fertile district m his terntones, where he has now’’ been settled 
for almost thirty years Thus w’e find, in this region, a small court of 
its owm, and a whole community bearing no resemblance whatever to 
the customs of the people around them, but having faithfully preser\’ed 
the manners and institutions of their native country, M^ina; for, while 
all the neighbouring Ffilbe are rather a slender race of men, with 
expressive and sharplj’-cut features, W’ho make it a rule to dress in 
white colours, wc find here quite the reverse — a set of sturdy men, 
with round open countenances, and long black cuily hair, all uniformly 
clad ill light-blue tobes, and dmost all of them armed wnth muskets. 
I was utterly surpnsed at the noble beanng of several of the courtiers, 
but especially that of the vizier and the commander-in-chief or Umido 
konno, both of w’’hom reminded me of Europeans The old chief, even 
at the present time, keeps up a continual intercourse with Timbuktu, 
w^herc his eldest son was at the time studying, and wdiich place he did 
not leave until some time after my arrival. Indeed the town of Konari 
IS still said to belong to Galaijo. 

Taking into con ideration the peculiar character of this little colony, 
and the benevolent disposition and venerable character of the chief in 
particular, I thought it w’orth my while to enter into more intimate 
relations with him, and in consequence, the following day, presented 
him wuth a helali berniis, w^hich he admired very much, and w^as as 
grateful for as his reduced fortune allowed him to be , for, besides 
giving me a present of a heifer^and a great number of fowds, he provided 
me also with corn, of w’hich there was a great dearth in the place. 
The market w’as very small and insignificant, consisting merely of seven 
stalls, or shops, where scarcely a single sheep or ox was to be seen. 
The bitter species of ground-nuts, or glngala, and salt, formed almost 
the sole articles for sale. Butter and sour milk were plentiful. 

The whole of this country belongs to Gurma — a name wdiich, how- 
ever, docs not seem to ow^e its origin to the native inhabitants, but 
probably w^as given to it by the Songhay, who, while still settled on the 
north side of the river, applied this term to the region on the opposite 
or southern side, identical with the name Ari-blnda. The country, at 
least the northern portions of it, had gradually been conquered and 
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colonised by the Songhay, uho, as we shall see on my home journe}", 
have preserved in this quarter a portion of their national strength and 
independence, whde m the recent rising of the Fulbe the chief places 
along the highroad had been occupied by the latter , but after the first 
impulse of the religious movement had passed by, the settlements of 
this conquering race had greatly decayed, so tiiat the communication 
along this important highrood fiom the v\est, at tiie period of in}’- 
joiirney, was almost entirely in terruptedt the native independent 
chief of Eojjo had totall}’ destroyed the considerable settlement of 
Martebogo winch commanaed the road , for, from the very beginning 
the conquerors had only succeeded in establishing themseh'es along the 
highroad, leaving the iJTdependence of the chiefs in the interior almost 
undisturbed. The most powerful of these native chiefs of Gurma 
are those of Belanga, Botu, Bosijgu, Bojjo, i\Iachak\vali, Nandau, 
and TJayanga Of these the chief of Belanga seems to be at present 
the most powerful, while next to him ranks that of Bojjo , but m former 
times Butu seems to have been the chief place in tne country, which is 
the reason why it is still called by the Hausa people “ fada-n-Gurma,’* 
“the palace or royal residence of Gurma ” The name Gurma, hotvever, 
as I have said, seems not to be the indigenous name either of the 
country or of the people, while the language of the natives bears a 
certain affinity to that of the neighbounng tribes, the Mdsi or JMore, and 
Tombo 

How’ever, the original inhabitants of Gurma are not the only enemies 
of the Fulbe, but, besides the former, there are also the Songhay, who 
have emigrated into the country since the time of their predominance 
along the Niger, and some of these communities are the most inveterate 
enemies of ilie present conquerors, especially the inhabitants of Larba, 
orLUraba, a place which w'e had to pass on our further march. Besides 
the latter place, the most important settlements of the Songhay m this 
district are said to be the followang — Tera (the residence of Hanima- 
Kasa), Darghol, GarmUwa, Fambita, close to the river, and not far 
from it, to the west, GarQ (probably identical with the neighbounng 
town of Smder of that name), Kas^ni, Kokoro, and FOni We shall 
come into contact with some of these Songhay settlements on our 
return journey along the Niger, and I shall then say more about 
them 

It was on account of the Larba that I was induced to remain a day 
longer at Champagdre than had been ongmally my intention, the chief 
begging me most urgently ro wait till some other people who were 
going to Yd-gha might join me; and while staying here we were so 
fortunate as to have a tolerable shower of ram, which greatly refreshed 
this parched country, and again raised the hopes of the inhabitants 
The whole depression between the hill on which w^e w^ere encamped 
and the town became filled with w^ater ; and I w^as greatly delighted at 
the arrival of the proprietor of the farm where we had established our- 
selves, an energetic weather-beaten PUllo, wdio came to inspect the 
labours of the fields, and who w^as not a little surprised at finding us 
quietly established in his homely dwelling. 
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Tuesday^ June 2 "^ — Our road lay through a hilly country, well wooded 
and intersected by a number of small watercourses ; and in some 
favoured localities a good crop of corn was seen standing in the fields 
Cattle also seemed not to be wanting, which accounted for the circum- 
stance of the residence of Galaijo being so well provided with milk 
We also met a great number of women on their way to the market of 
Champagdre with their supplies of sour milk. But besides the small 
dry watercourses just mentioned, we had also to cross a very rapid 
torrent, which is called Gdrebi, and is said to come from the direction 
of Kulfela, a very important market-place in the interior of Mdsi, and 
which caused us considerable delay. Before we entered ChampaUwel, 
also, where we took up our quarters half an hour before noon, we had 
to cross a considerable sheet of water, three feet and a half in depth 
and about thirty yards broad, about the relation of which to the 
neighbounng watercourses I am not quite certain. 

ChampaUwel is the residence of the governor of the Tdrobe ; but it 
was at that time in the utmost state of decay and almost deserted, the 
slight remains of the ramparts being almost hidden in a dense forest ; for 
since the decease of Modzu fa celebrated chieftain mentioned also m other 
accounts), who died about twenty years ago, the power of the Fulbe in 
this place has greatly declined The present governor, a younger 
brother of that energetic chieftain, himself tolerably advanced in 5^edrs, 
proved to be a very illiberal and unamiable man, and he would not 
even assign me quarters on my arrival, so that I had the greatest 
trouble in taking possession of a miserable little hut on my own account, 
while good shelter was ver}^ essential, as a great quantity of lain fell m 
the afternoon. However, all was changed, when, towards evening, 
a cousin of the present governor, of the name of ‘Othmln, arnved, and I 
then received a present of two sheep. I also had the great and 
unexpected pleasure of meeting here an Arab, of the name of Mohammed 
el Wakhshi, a near relative of my fnend Bii-Bakr el Wakhshi, the 
GhadSmsi merchant ^^hom I have mentioned repeatedly in the pre- 
ceding part of my narrative This man was then on his return from 
Gonja, the northern tributary province of Asanti, — the Guro caravan 
ha\nng been induced, by the state of the country, to abandon its direct 
road from Yendi to Komba on the Niger, m favour of a northerly and 
very circuitous road by way of Yagha But I was disappointed in the 
hope of corresponding with Europe by means of this man The letter 
which I gave to him, and which I had already vvTitten m Say, never 
reached its destination, for El Wdkhshi succumbed to disease in cross- 
ing the province of NCipe m the height of the rainy season, before 
reaching Kano 

Wedjiesday, June 29 — On leaving this desolate residenceof the chief- 
of the Tdrobe, reduced to an entangled thicket, we passed the encamp, 
ment, or zango, of the Giiro caravan, which, as is generally the case 
consisted of small round huts, erected for the occasion with branches 
and rank grass. The caravan consisted of about one hundred indi- 
viduals, with a couple of hundred of asses, which form the usual beasts 
of burden of these native travellers. Scarcely a mile beyond the town 
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vvehad again to cross a river which, bordered by the richest vegetation, 
and by abundance of rank grass, runs at this spot from S E. to N.W , 
with a depth of about three feet, and at times, when a great deal of 
rain has fallen, forming a far more considerable volume of water. 

The country’’ which we then entered as hilly, tolerably well cultivated, 
and thickly inhabited. It 'v^ as adorned here and there with the baobab 
tree, and a fine leafy tree called here '‘hariina” But ve made only a 
short march, being induced, on account of the danger of the road before 
us, to take up our quarters in a farming-village, Situated in a vei^^ rich 
tract of country’, behind a flat-topped cone, at the distance of a little 
more than lour miles from Champalawel Notwithstanding the fertility 
of the district, no corn was to be obtained here at present, the last 
year’s harvest having failed entirely, so that the people were obliged to 
supply their own wants at BoseMngo. This scarcity is increased 
generally in districts where only one species of corn is grown, all the 
produce here being reduced to millet , while various grains are raised, 
which ripen at different seasons, even 111 these countries, dearth cannot 
prevail to such an extent and for so long a time All the inhabitants, 
including even the head man, belonged to the native Gurma race All 
the cattle-breeding is in the hands of the Fdlbe, who regard “the cow 
as the most useful animal in creation,” — “negge ngombdri de3’a fo 
nifa , ” and, there being no such people in the neighbourhood, no 
milk was to be obtained The dwelling where I was lodged, with its 
numerous compartments and courtyards, presented quite a labjmiitli 
of itself. Three servants of Galaijo, all armed with muskets, had 
attached themselves to my troop; and I supplied each of them here 
with ball cartndges, in case of any attack on the road. 

Thursday, June 30 — ^\Ve had a long day’s march before us, through 
the unsafe wilderness which separates the 
reduced dominion of the chief of the TOrobe 
faom the temtory of Y^gha It was a fine 
morning, and tolerably clear Corn-fields 
now and then interrupted the dense growth 
of talha trees and prickly underwood, while 
occasionally a baobab or a tamarind-tree 
gave greater variety to the scenery. About 
four miles and a half from our starting- 
point we passed, on the right of the 
path, some peculiarly constructed smelting- 
furnaces, about SIX feet high and a foot and 
a half in diameter at the base The pro- 
ceeding is very simple and unsophisticated. 

On the ironstone is placed a large quantity 
of wood-ashes, till the metal begins to melt, and is then, by means of 
three channels at the bottom of the furnace, received m a basm. 

Close behind these smelting-furnaces, which happened to be the first 
I had seen in Negroland, though there are plenty of them in some dis- 
tricts, we passed the site of a former encampment, or zango, of native 
traders, or faUki, in a spot clothed wuththe and adorned with 
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large wHi de-spreading trees Ascending then a little, we passed the Milage 
of Bangaptllle on our left, situated at the eastern foot of an eminence, 
and then kept along the northern base of the latter, while on our 
right a dense forest spread out, broken by a rocky ridge The \ihole 
wilderness through which our way led was in general very dry, and 
did not possess any fresh pasture-grounds, although about two miles 
be5’ond Bangapelle we passed a considerable pond of water, with 
numerous traces of the elephant; but gradually the country became 
more rodty, granite prevailing. We encamped, at length, on the site of 
a former hamlet, called Kofe, situated on a rising rocky ground close 
to a depression, with water, and clothed wnth fine pasture interspersed 
with flow’ers, in whose sweet blossom numerous butteifl.es W'ere indulg- 
ing Here again the footprints of the elephant w’ere extremcl}’’ nume- 
rous j but b3'far more interesting, and of much higher importance to me, 
were the traces of the rhinoceros, an animal wdiich at present seems to 
be w’anting entirely in the regions between the Niger on the w^est and 
the Sh^,ri tow aids the east Our rest at this place was greatly dis- 
turbed; for after an alarm in the evening, w^hich, fortunately for us, 
proved to be false, w’e were kept awake the whole night by a teinble 
thunderstorm, which broke out with great \ lolcnce, and rendered our 
situation m the midst of a low» swampy ground very uncomfortable 
indeed 

F 7 iday\ July i. — In consequence of the storm we started rather late. 
Close behind our encampment w’e had to cross a very sw’ampy ground, 
which w'e might have passed more easily the day before We were 
therefore greatly cheered when the boggy ground was succeeded by 
sandy soil, which became intersected by several small w^atercourses, 
affording a channel to the w^atery element ; bat after a march of about 
SIX miles it \vas again succeeded by a considerable pond, winch w^e 
had to avoid by a long circuitous road Here, also, the ground w^as 
marked by numerous footprints of the elephant, w’hile monkey-bread or 
baobab trees were in great abundance. 

In the afternoon the wdiole aspect of the country changed, the surface 
becoming rugged, and broken by small rocky ridges , and here the 
danger increased, on account of the vicinity of the towm of Larba, the 
inhabitants of which, as I have mentioned before, are the inveterate 
enemies of the Fulbe Only a few days before they had robbed and 
murdered some people of the governor of the Torobe. But w^ell-armed 
as we were, all the people round about being aw are that an attack upon 
us w’ould not be an easy affair, we proceeded without any accident; and 
having twice made a considerable descent, w^e reached, a little after 
three o’clock, the village of Bosebingo, w’hich is surrounded by a strong 
stockade. It is inhabited by the Karlbe, w^-ho, although kinsmen of the 
inhabitants oi Larba, fear and respect in some degree the authority of 
the Ftllbe ; however, we soon convinced ourselves that the character of 
their allegiance is very precarious. The mayor of the village, being a 
man of advanced age, dressed in a ragged shirt, lodged me in his own 
quarters, which seemed to contain a very remarkable household, the 
most inteiesting objects being his two wives, very stout femrdes, richly 
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ornamented with copper rings on their arms and legs, and with strings 
of beads round their necks, but having, besides, another ornament, at 
which I was more surprised, viz a thin plate of tin in the under lip, like 
that worn b}^ the Marghi , but I was astonished at not finding the nose- 
ring, which, from what I had heard, I had concluded that all the Song- 
hay were in the habit of w^earing. Altogether, these fashionably dressed 
women, with their dirty old partner, would hav^e fonned a highly interest- 
ing subject for illustrating the customs of these people 

Having rested awhile, for I felt greatly exhausted after my sickly 
state in Say, I roved a little about the place fwhich lies at the foot of a 
well-wooded eminence), and collected several specimens of minerals, 
which, m the course of my journey, were thrown away by my people. 
Gneiss and mica slate were predominant, and beautiful varieties of 
granite occasionally appeared 

Having observed from this point that the river Sirba runs only at a 
short distance from the place, we endeavoured in the evening to arrange 
with the inhabitants to assist us in crossing this sheet of water, where 
there are no boats While speaking with the natives about this river, I 
was surprised to hear from them that they consider the water unwhole- 
some, and more particularly so for horses, while even the herbage which 
grows close to the border is regarded as extremely deleterious to the 
cattle , but the people themselves supply their own wants entirely from 
the river They do not carry the water in single pitchers on their heads, 
which is the general custom m Negroland, but use a simple pair of 
yokes, from which a couple of nets are suspended, in each of wdiich a 
pitcher is earned, in much the same way as 111 Germany. 

The chief treated my party very hospitably While in the neighbour- 
hood of Bangap 6 lle there seemed to be great scarcity of corn, here it 
appeared to be in abundance We spent our evening comfortably, 
although it was necessary to take great care of the horses, as a number 
of horse-stealers were hovenng about the place. 

Saturday^ July 2. — A few hundred yards beyond the village we came 
to the river Sirba, which here forms a bend from N W to N E , between 
banks about twenty feet high, and caused us not a little anxiety, as it 
was nearly seventy yards wide, and not less than twelve feet in depth 
m the middle. We had, moreover, to cross it merely on bundles of 
reeds, which we had to tie together ourselves. At length, after much 
controversy, w^e succeeded in arranging with the natives, for 2,000 
shells, to assist us m crossing 'While the large bundles which were 
to constitute our frail ferry w^ere being tied together, the head man of 
the village and a great number of the natives w ere sitting on the high 
banks of the river, which form a sort of amphitheatre, m order to enjoy 
the spectacle. There w^as something very peculiar about the inhabi- 
tants of this place. The men were formed into interesting groups, with 
features full of expression, but approaching somewhat to effeminacy, 
their hair being plaited in long tresses, which hung down over their 
cheeks, and m some cases reached their shoulders. Their dress con- 
sisted of short blue shirts, and long wade trousers of the same colour. 
Almost all of them had small pipes in their mouths, which they smoked 

* % r c 
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incessantly The women were of rather short stature, and of not very 
sjTnmetncal forms, with naked legs and breasts. Their necks and ears 
were nchly ornamented with strings of beads; but they also were 
destitute ot the nose-nng, which I had supposed common to this tribe. 

The men u^ere expert swimmers, and carried the small articles across 
tlie river m large calabashes , but we ourselves and the heavier luggage 
had to cross on the rafts ol reeds, and m about two hours we succeeded 
in getting safely over the w^ater with our w'hole troop. A little after 
tw^clve o’clock we left the opposite bank, being joined by two horsemen 
of the SjTlebaw’a, W’ho at no great distance from this spot have a large 
settlement called Datuwel, but we had great difficulty in making our 
w’ay through the swampy plain, intersected by several small water- 
courses, Which descended in deep ravines from a small rocky chain 
tow’ards the north After a march of about eight miles, w'e pitched our 
tents a little beyond the site of a former encampment of the native 
traders, where the ground was tolerably free from trees ; and I enjoyed 
our resting-place extremely, for, having been exposed to the sun during 
the heat of the day, I felt greatly fatigued- 

Sunday, July 3 — We continued our march through the forest, which 
here had a very fresh appearance, and soon passed a cone on our right, 
on the offshoots of w’hich, as w’ould appear from the quantities of stones 
scattered about, a hamlet appears to have been situated in former times. 
Besides gneiss, large pieces of a fine species of marble w^ere lying about 
m every direction. Rank grass, now and then adorned with blue 
Cruciferat^ filled up the intervals betw’een the dense growth of trees 
(but there were none of large size, and less of the bush called “ tsada 
than I had seen the previous day), besides a few isolated monkey-bread 
trees. I obsen’ed, also, that the people were here digging up the same 
root w'hich I had noticed on my journey to Adamawa. The footprints 
of the elephant and the buffalo were very numerous , and a little further 
on we fell in with a large herd of the latter species indulging in the 
luxuriant herbage of the pasture-grounds, which here grows without 
any use to man 

Having then gone round a considerable pond of water in the midst of 
the forest, we entered upon more undulating ground adorned wntK 
larger trees, w’here, besides the monkey-bread tree, the dordwa was 
predominant , and a little beyond an eminence, at the foot of which the 
village of Bunddre had been situated m former times, we reached the 
modern village of that name, w^hich is surrounded with a stockade. A 
dyeing-place, containing from eight to ten pits, besides a large basin for 
making up the mixture, presented some signs of industry and civilization ; 
at a short distance from our quarters, also, a blacksmith was living This 
village belongs to the territory of Yigha, and the huts presented a 
peculiar style of architecture, being built almost entirely of stalks and 
matting The latter, which constitutes the walls, is plastered with clay, 
and reaches an altitude of nine feet. The roof is not formed of slender 
boughs and branches, but of large poles 

Not being able to obtain any corn that evening, I was obliged to stay 
here the following day. No millet is cultivated in this place, all the 
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corn consisting of sorghum. The people would not take anything but 
shells^ and refused cotton strips. Sixty of the former bought a full 
measure of a common drinking-boul, or ‘'gerra/' of com, and for one 
thousand five hundred shells ue procured a lean sheep. 

Tuesday ^ July 5. — The country which we traversed on leaMug 
BundOre was well adorned with trees, especially the tamarind, and 
bore evident signs of extensive cultwation, indigo and cotton 

being obseiv ed by the side of a pond , but the forest soon became so 
dense, that our progress was very difficult, and the ^muda, a Lihacca 
which I have mentioned before, was so plentiful m some places, that it 
formed, as it were, a rich carpet, exhibiting quite an unwonted and 
cheerful aspect, for in general this quarter of Afnca is rathei poor iri 
fiow’ers We had just passed a \ery dense jungle of tall reed-grass 
interspersed with blue and yellow flo'vers, W'hen a thunderstorm w^hich 
had hovered o\er us all the morning broke out, and soon changed the 
W’hole forest into one mighty sheet ot water, when w’e had to cross three 
pow’erful torrents, all running toviards the south-east, and probably 
discharging themselves into the Sirba. 

Completely drenched, and almost swamped by the w^ater, w^e reached 
the village ot Denga, but had the greatest difficulty in entering it, on 
account of the dense forest with which it w’as surrounded. At length 
we succeeded in penetrating this mass of thorny bushes, and, hanng 
obtained quarters, were able to dry our clothes, but the damp was 
excessive, and the second-best of my servants, the young Shtiwa lad 
'Abd AlUhi, was this very day attacked by the Guinea worm, which 
laid him up during the whole of the remainder of my j'oume}^, and at 
times rendered him the most disagreeable person m the w^orld 

The hut which w^as assigned to myself w^as w^ell built , but it was so 
completely obstructed by numbers of corn jars of clay, that scarcely 
any room was left for my own use Our diet, however, w^as not so bad, 
and besides sour milk, which constitutes one of the most w^holesome 
articles of food for a European traveller in these regions during the 
rainy season, w^e obtained also a couple of fowds 

Wednesday^ July 6. — Our road, on leaving Denga, led through under- 
wood, which was gradually succeeded by dense forest, the view being 
bounded towards the right by heights. Among the trees of the forest 
there was soon conspicuous that laige beautiful tree, a species of acacia, 
which the inhabitants of Shdwi andM^kari call korgam, and from which 
they build most of their boats, while a kind of vegetable butter is made 
from its core. It grew here to an altitude of certainly not less than 
eighty feet, with a wide-spreading crown, but not very dense foliage. 
It is here called “ mur,” at least by the Arabs ; its native Songhay name 
I did not learn till some time subsequently. 

Amongst the underwood, the most distinguished w’-as the bush here 
called “ kirche,” wnth its small, white, edible Iruit, w^hich is extremely 
pleasant wdien taken m small quantities, but, from its very sw’eet taste, 
soon becomes unpalatable , there w^as, besides, the “mekhet,” as it is 
called by the Arabs, the fruit of wffiich is much liked by the natives, but 
it w^as not yet npe. The wilderness w’as mteirupted by a village of 
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considerable size, called Gongtingo, surrounded by a living fence of 
bushes, and exhibiting a good deal of cultivation, principally Zea Mats, 
while a single diim-palm attracted our attention. Here the sun broke 
through the clouds, spreading life over, and enhancing the cheerful 
aspect of, the landscape 

Forest again succeeded, intersected by a small nvulet which had 
inundated the distnct to some extent, and about two miles beyond 
Gongtingo we had to cross swampy meadow grounds, where my Hiusa 
Pdllo, a native of Zab6rma, whom I had taken into my service in 
ChampagOre, called my attention to a plant named here “ ylngara-bubiki,” 
which IS said to keep flies from open wounds, especially from those of 
the camel , it probably contains a sort of slight poison. Having crossed 



I, Jodorde, a clay seat of semicircular shape, raised about a foot, on each side of the 
door. 2 Lyggere, two round shallow holes m the floor, measuring about eight inches 
in diameter, to place the dishes during dmner, in order to prevent them from beino- 
upset 3* Kosondi, a half-oval-shaped place, surrounded by a slight clay rampart! 
about two and a half feet high, for containing luggage, etc. 4 Hurgal, a sort ofclay 
hank, about six feet in length, and about a foot in height, and rather narrow s Three 
“ benbel,” or large-sized clay jars, for containing com, 6 Six smaller “ benbel,” called 
mabbirgel benbel ” 7 Hobinirde, the cooking-place, consisting of four stones, or 
rather clay mounds, protected against any gust of wind by a slight wall towards the 
side of the door, while its privacy is already sufficiently guaranteed by the large clay 
jais. 8. Two movable seats, or jodorde, one of round, the other of an oblong shape, 
both made of wood 9 Kekimakka, or middle pole, for supporting the roof of the hut. 

a short tract of rugged ground, where granite, gneiss, and sandstone 
protruded through the surface, we entered a more populous district 
with several villages right and left, but presenting great difficulties to 
the passage of the camels, as it consisted of red clay, snaked with 
water, which formed several large ponds, and, being recently traversed 
by a numerous herd of cattle, was extremely muddy. 

Thus leaving two villages on one side, we reached, a little before 
noon, the clay wall of the town of Sebba, which, though the residence 
of the lord of Ydgha, has nothing in its appearance to indicate the capital 
of even a small province. The governor was sitting m front of his 
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house, close to the mosque, 111 the midst of a large congregation of 
people, and was reading and interpreting to them some passages from 
the Kurin Having sent two of my servants in advance, I soon obtained 
quarters, and was lodged in an excellent hut, which I shall here describe 

The hut measured about twenty feet in diameter, the walls being ten 
feet high to the beginning of the roof, but consisting merely of matting, 
w’hich w^as coated with clay The roof was supported by a pole in the 
middle. The hut was full of larger or smaller vessels of clay, and was 
apparently intended for a considerable household The woodcut on p 
228 wnll give a full idea of the comfort which an African household in 
this region possesses. 

Besides the immovable articles, if we exclude the two smaller seats 
of wood, which were mo\able, only very few utensils had been left m 



the hut by the industrious landlady, the couch and even the dishes 
having been taken aw^ay. But suspended from the roof w'as the 
“pilgure,” or basket for smaller luggage, w^hich contained at the time, 
besides the komcha, the pittdrke, or small stick for weaving, and the 
fabiru, a small leather portfolio for writing. The accompanying view'’, 
though It exhibits the hut rather in an inverted manner, will give the 
reader a fair idea of its character. 

The clay being excellently polished, and the hut of recent construc- 
tion, left a very pleasant impression; but, as is so often the case in 
human life, all this finery covered nothing but misery, and I discovered 
the next day, to my utter amazement, that this beautiful hut was one 
entire nest of ants, which had m one day made great havoc with the 
whole of my luggage. 

In the afternoon I went to pay my respects to the governor, who is 
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not without power, so that I thought it betier to sacrifice to him a 
beniCis of inferior quality, besides some smaller articles He was 
a finc-gro\Mi man, with large features, w^hich at once indicated his 
origin from the black stock of the Fulbe or the Tdrobc. Sitting at the 
door of his palace, he received me kindly, and promised me that 
1 should have no difficulty m my further progress. Considering the 
scarcity of provisions, he treated me hospitably on the whole, sending 
me the next day a young heifer, besides a great many dishes of prepared 
food. 

The name of the principality is Ydgha, dating from the time which 
preceded the conquest of the Fdlbe, but the governor’s private name is 
Sajo ben Ibrahima Notwithstanding the power of the ruler, the place 
IS in a miserable condition, and resembles rather a wilderness than a 
town ; but it is extremely picturesque, having a thick covert of beautiful 
trees nourished by a large sheet ot water The place contains scarcely 
two hundred huts, and nothing like a market is to be found. The 
difficulty of our obtaining supplies w’-as the greater, as, contrary to our 
expectation and the information w'e had received, nothing but shells had 
currency in the place ; and it w^as with a great deal of trouble that, by 
means of the cotton strips with w’luch w^e had provided ourselves, w^e 
obtained a small supply of butter and corn, four drJi being reckoned 
here the same as in Gando, while m the towm of Say there was thirty 
per cent, profit upon the cotton strips. The most abundant article I 
found here w^as milk, w'hich was the best I had ever yet tasted in Negro- 
land ; and it gave me a fair but rather exaggerated idea of w^hat I might 
expect to find amongst the Ftilbe further west. We also bought a small 
quantity of corn from the w^omen, in exchange for some looking-glasses 
and cloves. All the corn here consists of sorghum, and seventy shells, 
at the time, would just buy sufficient corn for a horse for one day, 
which IS a very high price indeed for Negroland 

Nothwithstandiiig the poor character of the place, I was obliged to 
stay here two whole days, exclusive of the day ol my amval, in order 
to give the camels some rest, as they were suffering greatly from the 
effects of the rainy season, and on account of the holiday of the “fotr,” 
w’hich fell on the 8th. If I had known the character of the province of 
Libtiko better, I should hav’e deemed it prudent to make even a longer 
stay here and I would advise any future traveller to do so, taking care, 
liow'ever, to have a sufficient supply of shells with him, which will 
enable him to make himself quite comfortable in Y3.gha. 

Music having announced the arrival of the important and joyful day, 
soon after midnight, almost the whole of the men went out in the 
morning in order to say their prayers at about a mile’s distance from the 
town All the Fiilbe were dressed in snow’-white shirts, as a symbol 
of the purity of their creed , but some of them wore dark-blue trousers 
There were about forty horses with the party, which probably was all 
that the townspeople could muster 

Having had to sustain here a slight religious attack from the k^dhi, 
who wanted to represent me as a sorcerer, I thought it prudent to make 
a small present to each of holiday people, as a kind of seddega, or 
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alms. The holiday also disturbed me in compiling a small vocabulary 
of the Gurma language, called by the Fiilbc Gurman-kdbe, which I had 
begun, but was obliged to leave unfinished. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

PROVINCE OF LIBTAKO — SOUTH-EASTERN LIMIT OF THE RANGE OF THE 
COMMERCE OF TIMBUKTU. 

Saturday, July 9 — We left Sebba, the capital of the wilderness — 
birni-n-daji, as I called it, — passing through a district where forest and 
cultivated ground alternated. The slaves were busy in the fields root- 
ing up the weeds from among the crops; bit, after a march of about 
four miles, we had to cross a very considerable vater, which is here 
called Ydli, and about whose course I am not able to give distinct infor- 
mation. It is said to come from M6si, and to join the river Sirba not 
far from Boseb^ngo ; but the latter statement is incredible. The water 
being not less than four feet and a half in depth, with a breadth of at 
least four hundred yards, most of our luggage became w’etted. ^ 

The country then assumed a more rocky appearance — mica slate, 
granite, and gneiss alternating, the granite sometimes appearing in 
large boulders The vegetation also assumed here a more varied aspect, 
besides tamarind-trees, madachi andkade predominating , and altogether 
the forest exhibited a fresh and pleasant character, especially as the 
sun had at length broken thioiigh the clouds wdiich had obscured its 
rays duiing the first part of the day After a march altogether of about 
eleven miles, we reached the village of NamaiitCigu, which still belongs 
to the province of Y^gha, the mayor of which we had met a shoit time 
before, on the road, as he w^as going to look after his cattle 

The village is of some importance, and consists of seveial groups 
w^hich cover an extensive tract of ground, lying straggling about in the 
fields , but the huts themselves are very narrow^, and the one which 
w^as assigned to myself was so small that there w’as scarcely room to 
breathe. Nothing is more unhealthy for a European than these abodes 
of stench and filth , but during the lainy season he is often obliged to 
seek shelter in these dirty dwellings, especially if he has valuable 
property in his possession 

Namantdgu, which seems lo have been of considerable importance 
in the history of the Songhay empire, was a rather eventful place for 
my whole subsequent proceedings, as I here met an Arab from the 
west, in w^hose company I was safely to enter the towm of Timbuktu 
He called himself Sheikho, though this was not originally his proper 
name; and, in order not to cause any mistake, I will in future call him 
(from his father and the name of his birthplace) Weled Ammer WaUti. 
Jig w'^S certainly a very remarkable fellow’, pud I shall have frequent 
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occasion, in the further course of my journey, to advert to his doings. 
Being originally a native of Waldta, he had emigrated to Timbilktu, 
whence he had roved about a great deal among the Tuarek as well as 
among the Fillbe, and was at present on his way from Bellnga, the 
residence of one of the pnncipal chiefs of Gurma. He had a good 
quantity of the broad gibagd, or cotton stnps, of IVl6si with him, which 
form the staple currency in the whole tract of country from Libtiko to 
Timbuktu, ten dr<i being reckoned equal to one hundred shells Be- 
sides Arabic, he spoke Fulfulde, Songhay, M6si, and Btobara fluently, 
and TemSshight, or the language of the Tuarek, almost as well, and 
altogether uas one of the cleverest men whom I met on my journey, in 
spite of the trouble he caused me and the tricks he played me He 
was a handsome man, of middle size and of rather slender growth, and 
with very fine expressive features. His dress consisted of a long black 
gown, with a black shawl wound round his head, and his whole appear- 
ance, as he w’as moving along at a solemn, thoughtful pace, frequently 
reminded me of the servants of the Inquisition. However, his real 
character at the time of our first meeting was, of course, unknowm to 
me, and 1 was delighted at having found such a man, as he held out 
to me the fairest prospects of reaching Timbuktu. But although I 
convinced myself that this man would be of great service to me, yet I 
did not make a bargain with him immediately, but we agreed that I 
should arrange with him in DOre, when he would be able to settle his 
own business. 

The village of NamantUgu is almost exclusively inhabited by Fulbe, 
all of w'hom w^ere clad in the purest w’hite, even the little children uncar- 
ing round their heads a large turban of white cotton strips ; but this 
was, perhaps, in consequence of their festival having been held the 
preuous day. A great deal of rain had fallen hereabouts ; and cotton 
appeared to be cultivated to a considerable extent. 

Sundays July 10 — Our road, on leaving NamantUgu, led through a 
deep clayey soil covered w’ith rank vegetation, wnhich was only now and 
then interrupted by a little cultivation. A wealthy family of Folbe, 
father, mother, son, and daughter, all mounted on horseback, and ac- 
companied by servants and b}’’ a numerous herd of cattle, w^ere pursuing 
the same path ; and their company w^as rather agreeable to us, as, after 
a march of about five miles, we had to cross a large sheet of w^ater in 
the midst of the forest, through which they show’ed us the w^ay. It is 
delightful for a traveller to meet wnth these nomadic settlers, after the 
disgust he has felt at the degraded character of their countrymen m 
Wurno We had here entered a region full of water, the soil present- 
ing very little inclination to afford it the means of flowing off. Further 
on also, where we passed the site of a former dwelling-place, we had 
to cross several channels of running water, and encamped at length, 
after a march of about seventeen miles, in the midst of the forest, close 
beyond another watercourse ; for w^e were not aware that about two 
miles further on there was a far more favourable place for encamping, 
viz. the site of the former town of Tump6nga. 

The site of this place we passed early the next morning. Before the 
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time of the nsing of the Jihldi, the town had been inhabited by Fdlbe 
and pagans indiscriminately, when, owing to the religious ferment 
caused by that reformer, a bloody feud broke out between the Moham- 
medan and pagan inhabitants The latter were vanquished, and fled to 
Naba, the powerful Gurma domain at some distance towards the south, 
while the former founded the town of Ddre Two dyeing-places bore 
testimony to the fact that a certain degree of industry’ had formerly 
prevailed in this place, which, like so many other human abodes in 
Christian and Mohammedan countries, has been reduced to desolation 
in consequence of religious disputes 

Beyond this place granite protruded in large boulders, while monkey- 
bread trees were in great abundance, but gradually the country became 
more open, the trees being scanty and the soil hard and barren This 
did not, however, last long, and further on we had to cross a consider- 
able sheet of water surrounded by fine pasture-grounds; then followed 
another very barren and open tract, till, after a march of almost twenty 
miles, we reached the village of Kdria, situated beyond a broad sandy 
watercourse at present dry The scarcity of herbage was here so great 
that I was obliged to send two of my people back to a considerable 
distance m order to procure a little grass for the horses. The head 
man of the village received us very inhospitably, refusing us quarters in 
such a peremptory manner, that it was only by force I could procure an 
open yard where to pitch my tent How’ever, he soon changed his 
behaviour entirely It so happened that a thunderstorm, with the 
blackest clouds, which in the opinion of every one portended a heavy 
fall of ram, twace passed over our heads without bringing these famished 
people a single drop ; w^hereupon all of them assured the inhospitable 
mayor that it was a divine punishment lor his niggardly and unrighteous 
conduct tow’ards me Frightened, therefore, by such signs, he carried 
his hospitality so far as even to make me a present of a young heifer. 
But the first advances tow^ards a friendly intercourse were made by an 
old woman, the mistress of the piece of ground where w’e had encamped, 
— she bringing me, as a token of good-will, a dish of w ell-cooked paste, 
w’hich probably constituted her w’hole supper. 

Considering the parched character of the w^hole neighbourhood, I 
was surprised to find a few dUm-palms at the border of the channel, 
while the whole neighbourhood was almost destitute of trees. 

Tuesday^ July 12 — short march of a little less than six miles, in 
company wnth the son of the old governor, brought us from here to 
Ddre. The country through which w’e passed b^ore at the time the 
character of extreme drought and barrenness, and numerous flocks of 
gazelles (quite an unusual aspect to me m the populous districts of 
Negroland through ivhich I had passed) were roving about o\er this 
immense plain, which w’as scarcely broken by a single tree, with the 
exception of a few stunted monkey-bread trees. In the distance, to- 
wards the south, two small eminences bounded the horizon. 

The remnant of a large herd of cattle, m a most emaciated condition, 
w^as scattered in the barren fields, licking the soil, w’hich is here full of 
natron, The §ee 4 had already been sown, but the crops had scarcely 
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started forth from the ground, and were languishing for want of rain. 
Huts were occasionally seen for the first mile or two, but being exposed 
to the full force of the sun, without affording the least shade, they 
presented rather a dismal aspect. But this immense plain, which at 
the present season was only very slightly broken, about half-way, by a 
shallow stnp of green bordered by projecting granite boulders, supplies 
abundant food for a fine breed of horses, for w^hich Libtako is re- 
markable. 

D6re is the chief place of the province of Libtdko ; but its appearance 
caused us the utmost disappointment, presenting, as it did, unmistak- 
able signs of misery and decay, the wall by w'hich it had been formerly 
surrounded being nothing but a disgusting heap of rubbish, while the 
whole place exhibited the utmost neglect But, through the kind 
interference of a messenger of Galaij'o, who w^as most opportunely here 
at the time, I U’as lodged in an excellent and spacious hut, measuring 
probably not less than thirty-five feet in diameter, and presenting a 
remarkable contrast to the little dirty nook which formed my quarters 
in Namautdgu, The place is said to abound in thieves, which is not 
astonishing, as it is not only the rendezvous for all the natives from the 
different tnbes w’hich dwell in the immediate neighbourhood, but even 
£je\eral Bdrnu people have settled here since the inroad of Waddy 

Core is principally a great place of resort tor the Arabs of Azawad, 
the district to the north of Timbuktu, wdio bring to this market the salt 
of Taudenni in great quantities, and occasionally even reside here for 
a long time, but they generally come direct from Azawdd without 
touching at Timbuktu, proceeding by way of Gigho (the ancient capital 
of the Songhay empire, and once the great gold-market of the w^estern 
part of NegrolandJ, or, still more direct, by T6sa3^e, the point where the 
river greatly contracts, before it changes from an easterly to a south- 
easterly course. Some of them are \ ery w’ealthy people, — one individual 
ha\ing as many as forty camels with him. Among other important 
information, I received from them the new’S that Horned Weled Habib, 
tlie sheikh of .tVrawan, w'ho, from the account of Caillie, is generally 
regarded 111 Europe as the chief murderer of Major Laing, had died a 
short time before, after a reign of nearly forty years; and I regarded 
this piece of news as a very auspicious omen for the success of my 
undertaking 

These Arabs left on the 17th, — a circumstance not quite indifferent to 
me, as I w^as led to expect that they might carry the new^s of my arrival, 
not only into the heart of the desert, but also to Timbuktu, and thus 
augment the difficulties of my journey. There w’ere, however, also a 
good many individuals who w’anted to pass themselves off for Arabs 
without having any claim to such a descent Besides the Arabs, the 
W^ngar^vva, or Eastern Mandmgoes, especially from Mini^na and 
W^sulo, the inhabitants of M6si, and the people of Ga6, G 5 .gho, or 
Gdg6, frequent this market-place in considerable numbers , and it is 
principally the W^ngar^wa who impart to this town its importance, 
supplying It with a small quantity of white Kdla nuts, for ivhich the 
copsumption here geems not to be very great, besides ^^pda (shells'), or 
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chede,” as the Fulbe call them, which are e\ddently imported from the 
coast of Sierra Leone, or, more probably, from the river Nunez, * but 
they were entirely wanting at the time. The people of Mdsi bring 
chiefly their fine donkeys, which are ^greatly sought after , and a 
numerous body of people of the sheikh Ahmedu, of Hamda-All4hi, had 
left a few days before with a number of asses which they had bought 
here Besides asses, the people of Mosi supply this market with 
g^bagS, or "t^ri,” as the Arabs near Timbuktu call them, cotton being 
extremely cheap in their country, so that in the great market-places o? 
that country, especially in Kulf^la, an mdigo-coloured shirt is not worth 
more than from seven hundred to eight hundred shells. 

The inhabitants of the ancient capital of the Songhay empire, and the 
people thereabouts, on the banks of the Niger, bring chiefly butter and 
corn to market , and it was highly interesting to me to be here brought 
mto direct communication with that place, which, although once the 
most celebrated and renowned in all Negroland, yet has become so 
completely obliterated, that its geographical position has given rise to 
the most contrary opinions among the learned geographers of our age 

Shells formed the currency of the market, and these it was very 
difficult to obtain. In order to supply my wants I was obliged to sell 
my turkedis for two thousand five hundred to three thousand shells 
each, while in the town of Say they had realized four thousand, and, 
as I afterwards found, fetched the same price in Timbuktu Sometimes 
I was not able to dispose either of my tQrkedis or my tobes, even at the 
lowest pnee , while others, that I had at length succeeded in selling, 
were returned to me as defective I was at considerable expense for 
my large household, my three horses alone ('Ali providing for the other 
two) costing me every day four hundred shells for the corn with which 
I was forced to feed them exclusively. 

Almost all the corn which is brought into the market consists of 
Negro millet, or Pe 7 tnisetu 7 n typhoidann^ while Indian millet, or sorghum, 
is found only in very small quantities, and I was repeatedly prevented 
from buying, because I was not possessed of what the people wanted. 
Thus when, on the 13th, a caravan of Tuarek serfs, with oxen, arrived 
bringing corn from Gdgd, they refused to accept anything I could offer 
them, viz shirts, zenne, and glbagi , and the day before I started there 
was no corn at all to be got, as noT^rki had arrived. Not the smallest 
particle of nee was to be obtained , and I could not but deem myself 
fortunate in being able to procure a small supply of vegetable paste of 
doddwa, which made my food of millet a little more endurable. This 
formed my usual supper. In the morning I usually breakfasted on 
tiggera, or cold paste, with sour milk; the latter being excellent and 
very cheap, and almost the only article which v\as to be found in 
abundance 

But, besides the great difficulty I had in supplying my wants during 

* I may as well state in this place, that, both in Dore and m Timbuktu, 
bargains are made according to the full hundred, or the miye sala-mi\rc, 
while m all the markets of Bambara a fictitious hundred, the miye ajemfyc, 
bein^ in reality eigbtjL tprms the standard, 
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my rcsiderce in the place, I had still more tiouble m obtaining the 
currencvoftiiecountiyMhroiighuhicli I had to pass on my journey to 
Timbuktu, this is the “faravvel,” or “feruu^l,” as it is called by the 
*Arabs, a long narrow strip of cotron cloth sewn together from a number 
of pieces, and supposed to measure thirt3’-t\\o dra, though in reality 
the measure does not exceed thirty. The pnee of each feruwal is 
generally three hundred shells ; but during my stay it rose to four 
hundred. 

The market is held on the border of the village, on the bleak open 
ground which extends to the south, but there were very rarely more 
than five hundred people, and m general scarcely as many as two hundred, 
assembled But it is not to be denied that, taking into account the 
manner of living in these regions, a good deal of business is transacted 
in this place , and, on accou^nt of the many strangers w’ho visit it, ready- 
cooked pudding, tiggera, and sour milk are offered for sale throughout 
the w^hole day. Besides salt, cotton strips, dj'ed cloth, Kola nuts, corn, 
and asses, some copper manufactured chiefly into large drinkmg-vessels 
is also brought into the market by the people of Mosi. However, I do 
not think they manufacture the copper vessels themselves, but bring 
them from Asanti. Copper is w'orn by the inhabitants, by w’ay of 
ornament, to a large extent, and I was greatly amused on observing 
that some of the }oung girls wore in the long plaits of their hair a very 
remarkable ornament made of that metal, representing a warrior on 
horseback w'lth a drawn sword in his hand and a pipe m his mouth ; 
for, with the Songhay people, smoking, although forbidden by the 
present ruler of the western part of the former territory of their empire, 
the fanatical pnnee of Hamda-Allahi, is, next to dancing, the chief 
enjoyment of their existence. Whether these small horsemen wnrn 
in the hair of the young damsels form an, ornament without meaning, 
or are intended as auspicious omens as to their future husbands, I 
cannot say , and I must apologize to the reader for not being able, in 
this part of my j*ourney, which w’-as more beset by dangers, to enter 
fully into the private life of the people. 

Altogether, Dore, or as it is generally called, by the name of the 
whole province, Libtako, appeared to me an extremely dry and uncom- 
fortable place However, this seemed to be rather exceptional, owing 
to the extraordinary drought prevailing that year , and it was not until 
the evening of the 17th of this month (July) that w’e had a moderate 
fall of ram, wdien nature as w'ell as man appeared a little refreshed 
The name w'hicli the Tuarek, as well as the Arabs of Azaw^d, give to 
this place, namely Wendu, or Winde, seems to imply quite another 
character, as the word means pond or lake; but, in reality, a very 
extensive sheet of w^ater is annually formed close to the western side 
of the town, although during my stay the extensive depression was dry , 
and I even have giound to suppose that this sheet of water is very 
often, through a very considerable backwater, directly connected with 
the Niger. 

The political state of the country, however, was at the present moment 
worse than its material condition. The disopder and anarchy were such 
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as to make it appear as if there were no government at all There v ere 
so many different factions that one pa’alyzed the other, and there i^tno 
doubt that the present misery the immediate const qjenre of s ich 
a state of anarchy. There uas a titular gDVrrnor of the place called 
Ibrahi'ma, but his mild disposition and his advanced age had left him 
scarcely any po\^er at all, and I had to make my ppace with all parLies 
as well as I could. The most energetic and mfliieiitial amongst the 
aspirants to power seemed to be a relative of the governor, of the name 
of Hlmed 'Ai'sa Then there was an elder but weaker brother of his, 
of the name of Belko, and, further, a man of the name of El JeUdi, who 
troubled me greatly, begging me to write him a charm, by the secret 
influence of which I might procure him the government of the place 

Libt^ko is situated between many different tribes, with the seats of 
the Tuarek close to the north, from whence these restless people are 
continually pushing on; and this situation necessanly imbues the 
inhabitants with a warlike spirit In former times, especially, they 
were renowned for their valour, and distinguished, moreover, by the 
breed of their hoises, but at the present moment, ownng to the severe 
drought which had prevailed for so long a time, all the horses had been 
sent to a great distance, where they were likely to find better pastures 
At present, there being so many factions and no strong government 
whatever, and the supremacy exercised by their liege lord in Gando 
being a perfect nullity, no certain line of policy can be pursued, and 
they are one day on good terms with the Tuarek, while the next day 
some serious fighting takes place , and thus it happened that on the 
i6th a party of these people, who supplied the market with the articles 
which all the people were in want of, were plundered of the whole of 
their property Even with the inhabitants of the province of Yagha, 
so nearly related to themselves by origin and interest, there were 
senous dissensions , and during my stay m the place, the latter drove 
away all the cattle belonging to the village of Kdria. The province 
comprises a considerable number of villages, and, if well governed, 
would be of great importance, especially as forming the western pro- 
vince of the empire of Gando where it borders upon that of IMasina, 
or Hamda-Allahi. 

I was peculiarly situated with regard to my new companion El 
WaUti, who was the sole reason of my making so long a stay in this 
place, while my exhausted camels, instead of having, as it was asserted, 
a fair opportunity of recruiting their strength for the remainder of the 
journey, were growing weaker eveiy day from want of good feeding 
The clever Arab, who represented himself as a very important person 
in Timbuktu, and as an intimate inend of the sheikh El Bak^y, under 
whose especial protection I intended to place mj^’self, at times had the 
power of raising my spirits by the interesting information which he 
was able to give me. Now and then, for instance, he described the 
great mercantile importance of Sansindi, or dwelt upon the great 
authority enjoj^ed by the chief, whose fame had inspired me with so 
much confidence in my undei taking this journey to the west, and 
through whose influence the former mercantile importance of TimbQktu 
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bad not only been entirely restored, but a new interest had accrued to 
It as boiog the seat of a religious chief of high authont}', who exercised 
an influence, not very unlike that of the pope of Rome, over a very large 
tract of countiy^, and extending even over the pagan tribes around, into 
the veiy heart of M 6 si, that country which, as we shall see more dis- 
tinctly further on, from a remote age has been the champion of paganism 
c gainst Islam. But on other occasions the conduct of my companion 
was so little straightforward as to fill me unth serious fears Never- 
theless, I here entered into an agreement with him, giving him a fine 
black tobe and a black shawl, and stipulating to reward him, on my 
safe arrwal in Timbuktu, with a present of twenty dollars and a white 
helili bernus, besides bii3irg him here a horse for the price of another 
tobe, tl.ree turkcdi, and a black shawl. On the w^hole, at that time, I 
was too much imposed upon by his fascinating manners to become 
fully aware of his intnguing character; and perhaps it was well that it 
was so, or I might not have trusted myself into his hands. However, 
by degrees, I became heartily tired of the long delay wdiich he, together 
with 'All el Ageren, forced upon me. I had long prepared everything 
for my outset, and on the 20th I finished a letter, which I addressed to 
Her Majesty’s consul at Tripoli, and inclosed it under cover to my 
friend ‘Abd el Iv^der dan Taffa, in Sokoto, and decided on intrusting it 
to the care of Dahome, the man who had accompanied me from Gando, 
and w^ho w^as to return home from this place, beyond w^hich he enjoyed 
no authonty , but unfortunately he took so little care of the parcel on 
his journey, when he had to cross a great many sw^ollen rivers, that the 
outer envelope w^as destroyed entirely, so that the learned Pfillo, not 
know'ing w’hat to make of a letter in a WTiting which he did not under- 
stand, left it with the bearer, wntli w'hom I found it on my return to 
Gando, in the middle of the following year. He had worn it as a sort 
of charm in his cap, while I expected that it had long reached Europe 
and informed my friends of my latest proceedings. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

UNSETTLED PROVINCES OBSTRUCTED BY NATURE AND INFESTED BY 
MAN. — ^ARIBINDA. — h6mBORI. 

I huf sddy y July 21 — At length I set out on the last and most dangerous 
stage of my journey to Timbfiktu, thinking at the time that I should be 
able to reach that celebrated place in about tw^enty days. But 1 under- 
rated the distance, such a very different position having been assigned 
mysterious place by geographers ; and I had no idea of the 
difficulties which attended this journey, at least for a Christian, and the 
delays which would be caused me by the character of the new companion 
w'hom I had attached to me. 

On leaving the turbulent towm of D 6 re a great many armed people 
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accompanied me, much against my inclination ; and their conduct was 
so suspicious that we were obliged to make a halt and send them about 
their business . for the inhabitants of this place, not long before, had 
robbed and killed, in a similar manner, a wealthy sherit, whom they 
pietended to escort, on hiS way from Sansdndi. Just m crossing the 
shallow concavity where every year a very extensive sheet of water is 
formed, which often assumes the dimensions of an immense lake, and 
even now was covered uith fine fresh tarf, ue met a large caravan of 
Mosi traders from Bussumo, their asses heavily laden with immense 
bundles of tan, or cotton strips, and with Kola nuts. Further on, where 
a little cultivation of cotton appeared, the monkey-bread or baobab tiee 
became predominant. Altogether the whole piovince seemed to be la 
a miserable state, and the village Danande, which we passed after a 
maich of about seven miles, bore e\ident traces of having suffered from 
the effects of war. The monotony of the country was pleasingly broken 
by a small rivulet, which we crossed a few yards beyond the village, 
and w’hich w^as bordered by some very fine trees of tne "mur^kind, 
which 1 have mentioned on a former occasion as affording excellent 
timber for boat-building The baobab tiees, also, were here greatly 
distinguished, both by their size and their fine foliage. 

We took up our quarters this day m Wfilu, a village situated beyond 
a large sheet of w’ater, or, as it is here called, ‘'vvdndu,” overgrowm by 
the finest trees The place is inhabited by Tuarek slaves, who are 
trilingiees, speaking Temlshight as well as Songhay and Full Hide ; but 
their huts were very miserable indeed, and of mosquitoes there was no 
end, and we had likewise great difficulty in finding a supply of corn. 
The hut in which I took up my quarters had been recently built, and 
on the whole was not so bad, but so choke-full of simple furniture, such 
as large jars, pots, dishes, saddles, provision-bags, and numerous other 
articles, that I could scarcely find room for myself, while the proprietor, 
when he returned from the fields and found a stranger quartered in the 
midst of all his treasures, felt so anxious, that he did not stir from the 
door. However, the w’-est side of the village being bordered by a large 
sheet of water, or tebki, richly adorned with trees and herbage, I did not 
remain long in my close quarters, but hastened towards this green open 
spot, which was delicious in the extreme, but gave birth to a legion of 
mosquitoes. 

We felt the inconvenience of this little hamlet the more, as we were 
obliged to stay here the following day; for we received a credible 
report that El Khatir, the most powerful of the neighbouring Tuarek 
chiefs, intended making a foray against this place, and the inhabitants 
were in a state of the utmost alarm. But a thunderstorm which broke 
out the next morning, accompanied with a considerable quantity of ram, 
lelieved us, most providentially, of all danger from this quarter, swelling 
the many watercourses which intersect this region to such a degree 
that they became impassable to the enemy. On the west side of the 
hamlet where vve were encamped there is a considerable suburb of 
Ffilbe cattle-breeders , and in the evening a great many of them paid me 
a visit. 
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July 23 — ^\Ve had here entered a district which ivas veiy 
different from that which w'e had hitherto traversed in the pro\ince of 
Libtako , ard the nature of w’hich caused us great delay, and very 
senous difficulties, on account of the many rivers and sw’amps w^hich we 
had to cross. Dimng the first part of our day’s march, w’e had the 
vvtindu of WqIu for a long time on our right, but, having crossed without 
much difficulty one considerable branch of it, vve came to another ivater 
udth a strong current, which caused us a long delay, as it w'as at that 
time about four hundred 3"ards across, and not less than four and a half 
feet deep in the channel The w’ater at this spot has a southerly course , 
but it IS difficult to saj’ wffiat greater nver it joins For several miles 
the upper course of this same water, as it seemed, was seen at a short 
distance on our right. Large wnde-spreadmg “ mur,” tamarind, and 
monkej’-bread trees everywhere appeared, and w*e could see the foot- 
steps of a great number of elephants The country on our left was 
imdulatmg, and consisted of sandy soil clothed almost exclusively with 
the kdlgo, wnth its ash- coloured leaves and its long red pods ; but, as 
soon as the nver receded, the character of the landscape also changed, 
the surface becoming rathei xc. vl, and exhibiting more small brushwood, 
while numerous W'ater-pools spread out, overgrown with kreb, or the 
edible Poa, and w’lth molukhia. The district was full of buffaloes , but it 
W’as also much infested by a dangerous species of fly, which greatly tor- 
mented our animals, and wdiicli is very rarely met w’lth in the eastern 
part of Negroland W e encamped, after a march of about sixteen miles, 
in the midst of the forest, near the site of the former encampment of a 
Tuarek horde, where kreb was springing up in the most luxuriant abund- 
ance, affording the richest pasture to the horses, and a cheerful sight to 
oursehes , but W’e had here to sustain a very heavy rain, which lasted 
for se\eral hours. Fortunatelj^, it w’as not accompanied by much wind, 
so that my frail tent offered sufficient resistance , but the encampment 
was far from comfortable. 

The rain had at length ceased ; but we had scarce^ resigned ourselves 
to sleep, w’hen a troop of pilgrims, passing by at this unusual hour of 
the night, roused us at once. Fortunatelj", the ground wdiich we had to 
traverse further on v\as of a rocky nature, else it would have been 
almost impossible to proceed after the last night’s ram, but, after a 
march of about fouiteen miles, W’e came to a very considerable sheet of 
water, w’hich we crossed w’lth extreme difficulty, and encamped close 
beyond in a state of entire exhaustion. The channel of the torrent 
itself, W’hich had spread its inundation to a great distance, was so con- 
siderable, being at the deepest spot five feet and a half, that it almost 
sw’amped me on my horse, besides wetting all my luggage. The place 
u^here W’e had encamped was a narrow open spot in the forest ; but 
the ground w’as full of ants, and we were also greatly troubled by in- 
numerable swarms of small flies w’hich penetrated into all our clothes. 
Fortunately w^e had no rain, so that I was able to stay outside, as the 
heat in the tent was scarcely endurable. This day, also, we observed 
numerous footprints of elephants. 

Monday^ Jtlly 25, — We rose with the hope that we might arrive at 
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an early hour in Anbinda, or rather the chief plaCe of that district, 
although we were aware that we should have to cross another consider- 
able sheet of water ; but we w ere sadl}’’ disappointed, for, after a march 
of about three miles through a more rugged district with black and red 
granite and a great quantity of gneiss, we reached the wide inundations 
of a river called Buggoma by my companions, which v^e endeavoured 
in vain to cross. Seeing that we should not succeed here, w^e struck 
off into the forest in a south-westerly direction, in order to ford it higher 
up, w’hen suddenly w’e fell in withtv’o men who were pasturing a couple 
of asses , but, although w e ma de signs to th em that w’e w^ere the'ir fnends, 
they w^ould not hear us, and, beating their shields, cried out lustily to 
their companions, who all on a sudden rushed out in every direction 
from behind the bushes, and in a moment surrounded us There were 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred people, all tall slender men, 
half-naked, with nothing but a poor ragged cloth round their loins, and 
another rag still poorer round their heads, and each armed with a couple 
of spears and a ragged shield, which they brandished ov’er their heads 
with warlike gesticulations. The affair seemed rather ‘^erious, and here 
it was fortunate that I had such a clever companion as the Waldti with 
me ; for, while I was pointing my gun, he begged me to ride quietly in 
advance straight upon those people, and at the same time cried out to 
them that I was a sherlf, and a friend of the sheikh El BakSy, to whom I 
was carrying a number of books from the east. All of a sudden they 
dropped their spears and thronged round me, requesting me to give them 
my blessing , and the circumsiances under which I was placed obliged 
me to comply with this slight request, although it was by no means a 
pleasant matter to lay my hands on all these dirty heads. 

On the whole it was very fortunate that w^e met with these people ; 
for without their aid and information we should scarcely have been able 
to cross the water which intersected our track, at least without a most 
serious loss to our luggage. People m Europe have no idea what it is 
to travel during the rainy season in these regions , else they would not 
wonder that poor Dr. Vogel, in going at that time of the year from 
Yakoba to Zanya, lost most of his instruments, and all his collections, 
in crossing the rivers. 

They were poor people from Gao, or G6g<5, and the neighbourhood, 
a mixture, as I thought at the time, of Songhay and Tuarek, but 
speaking only the language of the former, but I found afterwards that 
they belonged to the tribe of the Gab^ro, of whom I shall speak in a 
later chapter They had visited the market of Anbinda, and were at 
present on their way to Ddre and Libtdko, carrying as merchandise, 
on a couple of asses and bull oxen, nothing but cotton strips, or “ tdri,” 
rice, and a few mats, of which latter article they brought me three as a 
present Having received my blessing, and the tumult having quieted 
down, they conducted us to a place where they declared the vvatei to 
be fordable. But the boggy ground inspired us with but little confidence ; 
and it really caused us an immense deal of trouble. My people were 
obliged to carry all the luggage, even the heaviest, across the swamp, 
which was half a mile in breadth, the camels being scarcely able to 
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make their uay, even unloaded; and I myself had the misfortune to 
fall under mj’ horse, in the midst of the swamp, almost as badly as had 
happered to me on a former occasion, on my journey to K^nem. I 
was firmly convinced that my horse rvould not be able to carry me over, 
and that it u ould be the safest way to cross the bog on foot ; but I 
allowed m3’sdf to be swayed by the WaMti, w’ho thought that my 
dignity, m piesence of those native travellers, absolutely required me 
to remain on horseback. It W’as on tins occasion that all my journals 
got w’et throusli in a most miserable waj", and we had the greatest 
difficulty in extricating m}^ horse from the bog, in w’hich it w^as lying for 
some minutes as if dead 

It was almost three o'clock in the afternoon when w’e again set out 
from the opposite side of the swamp ; but w’e had first to return, along 
the w’ater, m a north-easterly direction, in order to regain the direct 



track. We then proceeded at an expeditious rate, ui order to arrive at 
Anbinda before nightfall A short distance before w’e reached our 
destination, the whole character of the country changed, granite mounds 
rising on our right and left to considerable altitude, and leaving only a 
narrow passage through wduch to proceed, — the beautifully swreeping 
slope of the eminence on our right being pleasantly adorned with 
bushes, and enlivened by goats 

Havmg left another village at the foot of the granite range, we took 
up our quarters in the lamOrde or residence of the chief of Aribinda, 
W'hich is likewnse situated at the foot of the granitic ridge, part ot the 
huts being built on the slope, and part in the plain, — the latter forming 
a group by itself, which, with its projecting and receding walls, formed 
a sort of defence, as represented in the accompanying woodcut. Here 
we obtained quarters without delay, two of my people having gone in 
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advance ; but they were narrow, dirty, and uncomfortable, and appeared 
to us the more miserable as a great deal of ram fell during our stay 
here. The inhabitants belong chiefly to the Songhayrace, but there 
are also a great many Tuarek, or rather Tuarek half-castes, who live 
here peaceably, though in general the Tuarek and the inhabitants of 
these districts are engaged in almost uninterrupted warfare with each 
other, — the former always pushing more and more in advance, and 
threatening to overrun the whole of this region of Negroland The 
people supply themselves with water from the holes m the rocks, where 
it collects, — their supply for the dry season being deposited in a cistern 
of large size. The soil in the valle^’-, which here widens into a con- 
siderable plain, IS very fertile, and does not require much rain ; and the 
corn was here a little cheaper than in Libtako, one hundred shells, or 
rather the equivalent of that sum, for shells had no currency m the 
place, being sufficient for the daily allowance of one horse I also 
observed with pleasure a very fine herd of cattle Anbinda seems 
formerly to have been an important place, or rather proMnee, and the 
most considerable, at one time, of all the districts on the south side of 
the ii>er, so that the Songhay of Gogo designated it H 3 .ri-bmda, “the 
place beyond the whaler,” w'hich name, in a wuder sense, is given to the 
whole country on the south of the Isa, or so-called Niger, as an 
equivalent to Gurma 

I had been very anxious to conceal the more valuable articles of my 
property from the prying eyes of my clever but greedy Arab companion ; 
but the following day, as I was obliged to dry some of my luggage, 
wdnch had been completely soaked, he got a peep at some fine bernflses 
wffiich I had with me ; and, m older to satisfy his covetousness, 1 thought 
it prudent to make him here a handsome present Altogether my 
luggage suffered severely from the many watercourses wffiich w^e had to 
cross at this stage of my journey, as well as from the excessive dampness 
of the weather I also made some presents to the governor, but was 
rather astonished when, on setting out, he begged from me the very 
tobe which I was then w'earing. 

Wednesday, July 27. — The country which w^e had to traverse was 
diversified by small granitic ranges and detached cones , but it also 
afforded many localities for sw’ampy grounds, very difficult to be crossed. 
In some places beans w^ere cultivated besides millet We encamped at 
length, alter a march of about fifteen miles, in the midst of the forest, 
on the site of a former \illage, which was richly overgrown with the 
most succulent herbage, very grateful both to horse and camel. 

Thursday, July 28. — We had had some summer lightning in the even- 
ing, follow’ed by slight rain dunng the night ; but about half-past six 
o’clockin the morning, a very heavy thunderstorm broke out, accompanied 
by violent ram, w'hich lasted till noon, and rendered us extremely uncoin- 
lortable. My friend El Waliti, being of a weak and ner\’oUS tempera- 
ment, w’as, as usual on such occasions, laid up with fever. In conse- 
quence of the state of the w^eather, it was not till past three o’clock in the 
afternoon that we at length set out on our w’atery march, and after a 
stretch of about ten miles, having passed a very extensive and deep 
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water, reached the Songhay village of Filiyo, and with extreme difficulty 
obtained most indifferent and damp quarters m the dark. The whole 
village IS built of clay, with elevated towerlike entrances not unlike the 
granaries m ChampagOre. It consists of several detached groups, 
\'.h:ch are separated by cornfields, where the crops were standing 
moderately high. The inhabitants belong exclusively to the Songhay 
race, w’lth the exception of a few* Fdlbe, w*ho, however, have themselves 
almost changed their national character ; and although the village is 
externally subjected to the Pdllo governor of Gilgdji, or Jilgddi, never- 
theless the people have a \ery independent demeanour, and hold in 
detestation the conquering tribe of the Fulbe : even their carnage bears 
evident testimony to a certain feeling of liberty, and there is no end of 
smoking The w’omen wear a profusion of ornaments, w’hile all of them 
are, besides, distinguished by a copper ring round the wnst. 

Having arrived so late the preceding evening that the horses had 
even remained without food, I w*as obliged to stay here the next day 
in order to purchase a supply of com, wMch I effected w’lth the fariwel 
I had obtained in Libtlko, consisting of eight pieces called “k6na,” or 
“farda,” sew’n together All the gram hereabouts consists of Negro 
millet, or, as the Songhay call it, “hem.” The governor of the place, 
w ho had treated me inhospitably the first evening, on being remonstrated 
w’ith for his miserly conduct, gave me very generous treatment. 

Saturdays Jitly 30 — On leaving the place, I was exceedingly struck 
wuh Its castlelike appearance, as well as with the fine crops of com 
w’hich surrounded it on all sides, w*hile a rich growth of trees embel- 
lished the distnct to the south. It w*as a fine morning, and, a heavy 
dew* having fallen, the drops of w’et slipping dowm from the corn 
glistened in the rays of the morning sun, w*hile the monkey-bread trees 
being just in full blossom, the w'hite bell-like flowers hanging down 
Irom the colossal branches gave a remarkable relief to the scenery. It 
w as through such a country that our path kept along, on a rising ground, 
w*hen, after a march of about fourteen miles, and lea\nng a couple of 
hamlets built of matting, like the dw’ellings of the inhabitants of G6g6, 
on one side, we reached the Songhay town of Tinge, built likewise m 
the shape of a “ kasr,” and situated on the summit of a small hill 

The houses in this \*illage have not an elevated towerlike shape like 
those of Fihyo, nor do they contain an upper 
story. They have flat roofs. The walls consist 
of sun-dried clay, w*hich is formed in regular 
lumps, hke stones, and is placed in uniform 
layers, with loose clay betw'een. Such being 
the mode of construction, the whole of the 
houses have rather a miserable appearance from 
without, and more particularly so at the time of 
our arrival, in the hot hour of noon, when the 
destructive effect of the rainy season became 
more apparent in the midday sun. But the interior of the dwellings is 
not so bad, and some of them axe very large and spacious, as the 
accompanying ground-plan of the quarters where I was lodged will 
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serve to show. These consisted of a very spacious antechamber, or 
segifa, forty feet long by ten feet wide, and as many in height, — I 
myself taking up the part to the right of the entrance, and my people 
that on the left, a sort of light wall being formed with matting. From 
this antechamber we could pass into an irregular court 3 "ard, which 
gave access to a number of apartments where several families were 
Inung. 

The inhabitants of this place are Songhay w’ho have vindicated their 
liberty', up to the present time, successfully against the restless and 
steadily advancing Fulbe, although in independence they are far behind 
their noble brethren in Dirgol and those other places lower dowm the 
Niger The indigenous name of their family is Bele^de, or, as they are 
called by the Fdlbe, Kurminkobe; and they are said to have come from 
Zishia, near T6ra. The nobler among them do not disfigure their 
features at all by tattooing, or “kdrto,” while some of them make an 
incision under the left ej^e, from the nose towards the cheek-bone, and 
the common people three separate incisions — three cuts on the temple, 
three in the middle of the cheek, and three at the lower part of the face. 
All of them w^ear clothing, the greater part of them being dressed in 
mdigo-dyed shirts. Their weapons consist almost entirely of spears 
Swords are very rare ; nor are the bow’- and arrow, which constitute thfj 
principal w^eapons of the people of D^rgol, usual among them. The 
exertions of the natives of these places in defending their independence 
are greatly favoured by the discord and dissensions which prevail 
amongst the Fdlbe, — Mahamddu, one ot the Fdlbe chiefs of Dalla, 
having, in consequence of his disputes wuth the sheikh Ahmedu, taken 
refuge w^ith the pagan natives of Mdsi, from whence he makes continual 
predatory expeditions against the territory of his coimtiy^men the Fdlbe. 
The inhabitants of Tinge, therefore, males as well as females, enjoy 
their liberty and independence m smoking the whole day long, and 
dancing every evening when it is not raining, — an amusement w’hich 
already, in the eleventh century, the Andalusian geographer El Bekn 
did not fail to remark as characteristic of these people, while their less 
happy brethren in Timbtiktu and Jimbaila have been deprived of these 
their favounte and innocent amusements by the austere law^s of their 
fanatical oppressors. 

The natives are industrious, both in cultivating the ground and in 
w’caving; and these habits seemed to be favoured by Providence, so 
that while all the neighbouring districts w^ere suffering from dearth and 
famine, in this village corn was plentiful, especially Negro millet, or 
“ h6ni.” Indian millet, “saba ” or hame,” w^as rather scarce But the 
com was still in seed and not pounded, so that we were obliged to stay 
here again a day in order to have a supply prepared for us. We bought 
our com, in the beginning, with the faraw^el which w'e had brought from 
Libtako ; but after a little while the inhabitants refused to accept ol this 
cotton, w'hich is not so good as their own manufacture. The cotton 
which I had brought from Gando was much better than theirs ; but it 
did not please them, on account of the narrowness of the strips. My 
English darning-needles were, however, very acceptable, as being 
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exceedingly well adapted for the coarse texture of their woollen shawls 
and blankets. Fifty of them fetched here a price equal to the value of 
a Spanish dollar; but the small common needles were regarded by 
them with the utmost contempt. 

I employed my time, as far as the rainy weather would allow me, in 
taking a walk through the country; and I was not a little surprised 
when I found that the ground hereabouts, particularly towards the west, 
was very rocky, the corn being sown in the intervening patches of arable 
soil. On a rising spot, a few hundred yards from the village, there w'as 
a group of matting huts, which constituted a small w^eaving manufactory. 
At the foot of the hill on which the village was situated, there was a deep 
pond covered wut 1 P/s^fa like the ponds in the interior of 



Kan6 ; and it was from here that I was particularly struck by the fortlike 
appearance of the village, with its receding and projecting angles, and 
its half-circular, bastionlike walls in other places, as represented in the 
accompanjnng w’oodcul , while in the distance the mountain groups 
formed an interesting background. Howe\cr, we had here such a 
heavy fall of ram that I was obliged to sacrifice another day, as the 
roads w^ere rendered totally impassable. The rain which fell in the 
afternoon of the last day of July was of such violence that a fourth part 
of the houses m the town suffered more or less , and in one du’elhng, 
which w^as totally destroyed, ele\en goats were killed, while the inmates 
themselves had only just time to escape. It w^as discovered that just 
life enough remained in these poor ^mimals in order to enable their 
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owTicrs to perform the essential ceremony of cutting their throats , for 
they also ha\’c a touch of Islam. 

In the begnining of this my journey to the west, I had been very 
anxious to move on as fast as possible, in order to avoid the worst part 
of the rainy season , but seeing that all was in vain, I had become, in a 
certain degree, indifferent to the loss of time ; but when the first of 
August broke upon me in this village, I became deeply concerned, and 
wrote in my journal . “May the Almighty bless this month, and lighten 
the difficulties which stand in my way, that before its close I may safely 
reach the place of my destination 1 '* 

It vcas most interesting to observe from the top of the hill the uninter- 
rupted sheet of water, which, after the immense quantity of ram that 
had fallen, was spreading out over the low grounds in the plain ; and 
the people themselves whose dwellings had suffered so much, and 
which w^ere just about to undergo the necessary repairs, w'ere standing 
gazing with delight upon the deluge which promised to them a \ery rich 
crop. My clever Arab from the w^est lay almost dead wnth fe\er , but 
the head man of the town, whose name w^as x\bu-Bakr, a man of ver^'- 
stately appearance, was of rather a communicative disposition, so that 
wnth his assistance I was able to make considerable progress in my 
knowdedge of the Songhay language ; and, if I had been able to go on 
in this w’ay, I might soon have mastered the language , but unfortunately 
my situation became too unsettled in the sequel to allow of a quiet 
course of study; to say nothing of the fact, that the extremely poor 
character of the language itself completely damped my enthusiasm 

I here first discovered the error of Caillie in giving to the people of 
Timbuktu the name of “ Kissdr,” or, as he wTites, “ Kissour,” w’hich is 
evidently nothing but a mistake, “ ki-s6*ri,” or rather “ ki-songhi,” 
“ ki-songhay,” meaning the language of the Songhay. I here also became 
aw^are of the fact that this idiom is originally monosyllabic, while I 
observed hkev\ise that the language spoken 111 Agades, of which I had 
made a Vocabularj^, though evidently a dialect of the same idiom, had 
been affected to a great extent by the influence of the Temashight, or 
Berber. 

Tuesday ^ Avgust 2 — ^Wc at length set out to pursue our joarncy, 
which now became full of danger, as we had to ti averse the province of 
Dalla, which is ruled by a governor in direct subjection to the fanatical 
chief, a Masina residing in Hamda-AlMhi, wdio v/ould never allow a 
Christian to \isit his territory. I was therefore obliged to assume the 
character of an Arab. Just at that time a change m the government of 
this district had taken place, — a young inexperienced lad ha\ing suc- 
ceeded to the former ruler 

Fortunately there had been no rain the afternoon of the preceding 
day, so that the country had dried up a little fiom the inundation of 
the last of July, and the w^eather w^as fine and genial Thus cheerfully 
proceeding on our load, we met several people c-n‘thcir w'ay to the towm 
with fowls and milk, for dunng our stay m Tinge the communication 
with the ^neighbouring places had been entirely interrupted by the heavy 
rams. Abu-Eakr escorted me to Some distance, when he left me with a 
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hearty wish foi il.e success of my undertaking, and begged me urgently 
to be on my guard In taking here quite a northerly direction, we now 
entered a province where the population of the Fillbe entirely prevails, 
and this day we had passed several encampments of Fiilbe cattle- 
breeders on our route, consisting of oblong oval-shaped huts, constructed 
of matting Cattle seemed to abound , but the cultivation of the ground 
was rather scanty, and the character of the country uniform, and without 
any interesting features, the trees consisting almost exclusively of talha 
and homSd. We had also to cross a nver, at present about two hundred 
yards wide and two feet deep, which the preceding day had evidently 
been impassable and had carried away several head of cattle, a fact we 
learned from a Pdllo neatherd whom we passed on our road, as he was 
cheerfully stalkmg before his cattle, and leading them along merely by 
the sound of hiS voice. 

Thus, after a march of about thirteen miles, hawng crossed a swamp 
and left a larger sheet of water on our left, we reached a miserable 
hamlet called D^shi, belonging still to the district of Ks6ne [which 
comprises Filijm), and consisting of several groups of half-decayed clay 
dwellings inhabited by poor Songhay people, who appeared to be 
greatly oppressed. 

It was with some difficulty that we here obtained quarters, and vve 
had the misfortune of falling into a dispute with the landlord, on 
account of the many dogs which beset his house, and would not cede 
the^r place to us This ^vas a certain proof that the natives were not 
far advanced in Isldra, as the Mohammedans in general are averse to 
the company of this unclean animal, and the Fiilbe very rarely make 
use of dogs even for w^atching their numerous herds of cattle Most of 
these dogs w'ere of black colour, and almost all the fowls were of black 
and white colour. 1 here also observed that the native women earned 
the w’ater in a pair of buckets slung across the shoulder, as I had 
remarked already in other Songhay places; but here, also, they did not 
wear nose-rings. The country around was w^ell cultivated, and produced 
especially sorghum , but the harvest of the preceding year had not been 
a favourable one, as was the case almost all over the country, so that 
dearth \vas prevailing. 

We here met with a party of native traders from Hombori, with oxen 
laden with salt, who gave us some useful information with regard to 
the road before us. It had been a point of great dispute with us 
w^hether or not we should visit that towm, one of the most ancient 
settlements m Negroland, probably already mentioned as an independent 
place by El BekrI, and forming the seat of a governor m the palmy days 
of the Songhay empire, the H6mbori-koy, and where even now a con- 
siderable market is held ; but after mature consideration we had thought 
it better to leave it on one side, as on account of the considerable 
intercourse of people in that place, and the many Arabs who frequent 
It, the danger of my true character being there discovered was the 
greater. 

Notwithstanding our determination not to touch at Hdmbori, on 
setting out the following day, after an almost sleepless mght, owing to 
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the number of mosquitoe&j we preserved an entirely northerly direction. 
There was a good deal of cultivation lound the village, consisting of 
Indian and Negro millet, the crops being almost ripe But I here met 
again that great anno3’ance to the husbandman, the black worm 
“ halowes/' my old acquaintance in Bagirmi, which I had not seen m 
the whole mterv’enmg country, and which causes an immense deal of 
damage to the crops. The ground was rockj^ in manj’' places ; but this 
did not prevent the growth of the monkej'-bread tree, which is often 
seen shooting forth fiom between the \cry locks Further on I also 
observed a little cultivation of beans, wdiile the black worm was suc- 
ceeded by large heaps of the small red worm, which I had first observed 
on the banks of the nver Sirba, and wdiich seems to be a terrible 
nuisance to many of these districts Gradually the road became more 
swampy, w’-hile w’e obtained a distant vuew of the detached mountains 
of H6mbori 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, five of our part^", riding a 
little in ad\ance of the camels, approached the town of Kdbo, wdicn, 
being observed by some of the inhabitants, our appearance created a 
great alarm in the place, the people thinking that a hostile troop was 
approaching; but, as soon as they beheld our laden camels, their fears 
ceased, and they gave us quarters Ktlbo is the first place of the 
district called Toiidi, or cl Hajri [meaning, the mountainous or stony 
district), while Filiyo and D^slii belong to the district CliIIcU Ks^ne, 
but in a political respect Kdbo belongs now to the province of Dalla, 
which at present is governed by a son of Modi Bole , it is two da3S and 
a half distant from the town of HSmbori,’^ and is a place of some import- 
ance The houses were usually w'ell built, and consist of clay, the 
greater part of them including a tolerably large court3’ard Our house 
also was spacious ; but, on account of my heavy luggage, I was obliged 
to take up my quarters in the open scgifa, or antechamber, which was 
greatly exposed to mosquitoes. In front of my quarters there was a 
handsome square of tolciably regular shape ; and towards the north a 
consideiable tank spread out, along which led the path into the fields: 
for, the whole place being situated in a depression of the ground, all 
the moisture of the neighbourhood collects here 

The village is surrounded by a light stockade of two rows of bushes ; 
and round about the place there are several ponds of water. Turtles 
are*very common here, and the soil swarms wuth ants The place was 
tolerably well provided with corn, and I bought here twenty mudd for 
one hundred dr 4 of Gando cotton stnps, equal in reality to nine hundred 
shells, but the mudd of Kiibo is smaller than that of Tinge, being about 
two-thirds of its size, and in the form of a round dish, while that of 
Tinge is like a pitcher. The daily allowance of corn for a horse cost 
about one hundred shells. 

A very heavy thunderstorm, accompanied wnth violent rain, broke 

* A person starting from Kiibo sleeps the first night in the forest, halting 
about dser; the second da3^, before noon, he reaches Tonderii, probably so 
called from being situated on or at the foot of a mountain , and the third 
day, about g o’clock in the morning, he arrives at Hombon, 
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out in the evening , and the clayey soil of the countiy which we had to 
tra\er£e obliged me to sta}’ here the following day. The delay caused 
me great disappointment, as the spreading of the news of my journey 
could not fail to increase its difficulties, and the more so as we heard 
here the unpleasant tidings that the governor of Dalla himself was near, 
and that most probably we should fall in with him 

Mean\\hile I was applied to by our host and a cousin of his, to decide 
a dispute between them as to the chieftainship of their village , but, of 
course, I referred them to their own liege lord, and they started off to 
join him, near the \illage of Dfma ; but their absence did not expose us 
to inhospitality, as we were very lanshly treated with numerous dishes 
of Indian corn, which, however, were rendered less palatable by the 
use of the dodowa-bosso, or the adulterated dodowa ; we also received 
a good supply of milk. I even bought a few fowds, though they w^ere 
rather dear, selling for one hundied shells each, a price here reckoned 
equal to twm darning-needles. 

Friday^ At^gtisi 5 — There had been another heavy ram in the after- 
noon of the preceding day, but, fortunately, it had not been of sufficient 
duration to render the roads impassable There was a great deal of 
indeci^iGn with my companion El Walati as to the route w^hich w^e 
should pursue , and while it almost seemed from our northerly direc- 
tion as if up to this moment he had intended to take me to Hdmbori, 
notwithstanding his former protestations against such a proceeding, he 
now pretended it was necessary (hat we should go to Di'ina, and we 
accordingly changed our course to the w’est, or lather W.S.W , steering 
about like a vessel with contrary winds There can be no doubt that 
all this time the crafty Arab himself was hesitating as to the course 
which he should take, and tins was evidently the reason of his great 
delay, as he probably thought that he might have a chance of getting 
nd of miC, and taking possession of my property , but w c did not become 
aware of this treacherous conduct till wc arrived at the place of our 
destination, w hen w’e learned how^ pro\idcntially we had escaped all 
his wiles. 

At the western end of the village of Kubo there is a suburb of Fulbe 
cattle-breeders, consisting of about sixty large huts of reed. As soon 
as we had left this place behind us, w’e were quite horror-struck ^t 
obsening all the paths full of those small red w^orms wdnch I have 
mentioned before, marching m unbroken lines tow^ards the village , even 
my £cr\ants were quite surpnsed at such a spectacle, having ne\er 
before seen anything like it, and they gave vent to their feelings of 
astonishment, and at the same time of commiseration for the natives, in 
reiterated exclamations of " Wolla, wolla 1 lam not acquainted with 
the reason of this curious phenomenon, but it seems peculiai to this 
region Yet the ground was not quite brneii, and w^as e\Gn spimkled 
with violets here and there, the smfnce being undulating, not unlike the 
sandy downs of Kanem, the parallel of which country, namely about 
15® of northern latitude, we had here reached. 

Proceeding thus, we reached after a march of about four miles a 
higher point, from whence w’e had a view over a wide expanse of undej> 
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wood, broken only now and then by a baobab tree, while towards the 
north some of the detached cones of the Hdmbon range gave to the 
landscape a very singular feature, the isolated eminences of the range 
(if range it can be called) starting up from the plain in the most peculiar 
forms, as the accompanying woodn t uiH 



We passed the site ot a former place, but at present there were 
only nomadic encampments of Fulbe cattle-breeders, wnth herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep, and only little cultivation was to be seen* The 
dwellings, in a hamlet which we passed a little further on, were of a 
very irregular description, corresponding to the corn-stacks which we 
had left on one side a little before, as represented m the woodcut 
below. All the children here, even those of the Fdlbe, were quite 
naked. My companion El Walati wanted to obtain quarters in this 
place; but fortunately the huts proved too bad, and we moved on, 
another hamlet, v Inch we passed a little further on, being of a still 
worse desciipti'.n 



On passing se\eral parties of Fulbe tra\ellcis on our road, I was 
surprised at the change in the form of compliments, the mode of saluting 
having been, the last few days, “bardijo,” but to-day we met some 
parties who saluted us with the w^ell-knowm compliment “fofo,” a word 
^hich, although probably of western origin, has been even admitted 
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into the Hausa language, with the meaning of general well-ivishing. 
Thus we proceeded cheerfully onw’-ards, having crossed a very difficult 
boggy ground, where 1 almost lost one of my camels, till, a little after 
tivo o’clock m the afternoon, we reached the poor village of Diina, con- 
sisting ot three detached groups of huts, one of w'hich, with its high 
towerlike granaries with a pointed roof of thatch, presented a very 
remarkable spectacle As for myself, 1 obtained quarters in an 
isolated hut of rather indifferent descnption. 

The first news which 1 Icained here, and which was far from being 
agreeable, was, that the governor of Dalla with his camp w^as at a short 








distance, and in the very road which w^-e had to pursue the following 
day, and as in consequence it w^ould have been highly imprudent to 
endeavour to pass him unnoticed, I determined to send two of my men 
to him wath a present, w’hile I pursued my journey wdth the rest of my 
people But as this governor w’as a vassal of the chief of Hamda- 
Allalii, w^ho, if he had heard that 1 w^asa Christian, wmuld probably have 
thrown great difficulties in my w^ay, and perhaps not allowed me to 
proceed at all, I w^as not wnthout great anxiety, and passed a sleepless 
night; and the crowd of people who had come out from the camp on 
the new^s of a distinguished stranger having arrived, and who completely 
surrounded me on my setting out, w^as far from agreeable. At length 
w'e started, traversing a district of red sapdy soil, and overgrown with 
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scanty herbage, while a considerable extent of ground was under cultiva- 
tion, without, however, promising a nch harvest, the crops being rather 
thin and of poor quality , and we had only proceeded a short distance, 
when we observed such enormous quantities of the red worm as we 
had never seen before, not even near Kubo, forming large heaps, from 
which long and unbroken lines were seen mo. mg eastward 

After a march of two miles, we reached the half-decayed and deserted 
village called Nyanga Segga, where the governor of Dalla was encamped. 
But, as if he had expected my coming, he and all his people had 
mounted I had sent El Waliti and 'AH to present my compliments to 
him , but when I was pursuing the right track, all the horsemen came 
up to me, requesting me to give them my blessing , and they so urgently 
entreated me at the same time to pay my respects personally to their 
chief, that I could not resist their request But it almost seemed as if 
El Walati had in some way or other compromised himself by his ambigu- 
ous conduct , and when I approached the emir, who was very simply 
dressed, the former quite forgot the part which he had to play, and, 
casting a wald look at me, requested me to withdraw, in such a manner 



as greatly to increase the danger 01 my situation. Deeming it better 
not to enter into a dispute with this man under such circumstances, I 
retreated as soon as I had complimented the chief, pursuing my track, 
but I w^as followed by several horsemen, who were rather troublesome 
than otherwise. 

The governor of Dalla is said to be more powerful than even that of 
Gilgdji, with whom he is in an almost continual state of feud, as is the 
case with nearly all these petty chiefs, although they are all the vassals 
of one and the same liege lord. This man, however, was to become of 
remarkable interest to me ; fori was soon to meet him again under very 
altered circumstances, when, from being an object of fear to m3’self, he 
was obliged to sue for my protection, as will be seen in the sequel. 

The country hereabout presented a sandy level mostly clad with 
acacias, and especially with a kind called erria. About eight miles 
bej^ond Nyanga Segga, the ground became swampy; and after a 
march of about two miles more we reached the fields of Munddro, or 
rather their site, for, in the present desolate state of the country, they 
were not under cultivation at the time. Here the soil consisted of deep 
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white sand adorned with large baobab 
trees, while parallel on our right, at the 
distance of about five hundred yards, 
a range of sand-hills stretched along, 
overtopped in the distance by an im- 
posing cone belonging to the Hdmbori 
mountains. Thus, reaching, at last, 
cultuated ground, where the crops, 
however, were still very scanty and 
in a neglected state, we entered, a 
little after two o’clock, the deserted 
Milage of Munddro, which till recently 
had been a considerable town, con- 
sisting of a small kasrhke place, of 
dwellings built of clay, and with very 
pointed thatched roofs, similar to those 
represented above, and an open suburb 
of spacious cottages, consisting of 
thatch-work of a very peculiar shape, 
as represented in. the woodcut on 
p. 253. With the exception of about 
a dozen people, the place was quite 
deserted, the former chief, Mahamildu, 
having fallen into disgrace with the 
governor of Dalla, and sought refuge 
with the inhabitants of Mdsi, from 
wdience he earned on a continual 
senes of expeditions against his kins- 
men, Fortunately we were accom- 
panied by a trooper of the governor 
of Dalla, who took great care in sup- 
plying us with necessaries. All the 
huts were very spacious, but the 
thatching was not of very accurate 
workmanship, and the humidity which 
entered my hut in the course of the 
night, when we experienced a violent 
thunderstorm ^with very heavy rain, 
was considerable; but keeping up a 
large fire during the whole of the 
night, I felt toleiably comfortable, al- 
though the greater part of my hut was 
under water 

Sunday^ Atigust 7. — Taking now a 
N.N.W. course, we again approached 
nearer the mountains of Hdmbori, 
w^bich for several days w^e had already 
observed in the distance on our right ; 
but after leaving KiSbo, owing to our 
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cunous zigzag travelling, we had again turned off from them entiiely; 
and when we left the village of Mundfiro, it seemed even as if we were 
almost to retrace our steps, for we followed a direction a little E. 
from N. while ascending through cultivated ground, till, after a march 
of three miles, we reached the highest point of this tract, which pre- 
sented to us a highly interesting view of the mountains, or rather the 
detached eminences, of the Hombon range (which is represented in 
thp u oodcut on the preceding page), isolated cones starting forth from 
the plain in the most grotesque and fanciful forms 

Here we began to descend through an undulating sandy tract, where 
the acacia piedominated, only interrupted now and then by a single 
baobab tree Having passed a pond of stagnant water, we gradually 
began to turn a little westward from N , the county improving till we 
reached the fields of fsaye, or Ise, a place of some importance, consist- 
ing, as the tillages in this neighbourhood generally do, of a nucleus of 
clay houses, remarkable only on account of its peculiar towerlike granaries, 
and a suburb of cottages of thatch-work, but of the most varied shape, 




several of which are rcpiesented in the accompamiig woodcut; and 
here we took up our quarters As for myself, I obtained a large, excel- 
lent hut, wnth, however, this great defect — that the lower part of the 
thatching was so thin and frail that a heavy shower would have swamped 
the whole, but for a small channel which was earned allround the inner 
part of the wall. 

I felt greatly exhausted, in consequence of the constant humidity to 
which I was exposed, and was neither able to enjoy the hospitable 
treatment which was shown me, nor even to get rest at night, although 
I changed my couch repeatedly in order to obtain some repose. But 
as we remained here the following day, I had sufficient leisure to 
become fully acquainted with the distinguishing features of this place ; 
and I made a sketch of the village, together with an extensive pond 
from which the natives at this season of the year get their supply of 
water, and the picturesque castellated mountains of H6mbori in the 
background. 

The place is populous, and inhabited by Songhay and Fulbe conjointly, 
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tliE latter of whom belong to the tribe called Jellobe, and ale in posses- 
sion of large herds of cattle and numerous flocks, while the native 
Songhay seem to be poor and rather badly off. As stnet Mohammedans 
they lia\ e the custom of weanng silver nngs on their little finger, which 
they fancy obtains favour for them when saying their prayers. A good 
dcp'l Gl industry was apparent , but com was very dear, although cheaper 
than it was said to be further on, where no com w’as to be obtained, 
except in Nfiggera , and I was glad to buy a small quantity of gra^n, 
the mudd for lour dra of very broad cotton strips, \vlule sixteen dri of 
Gando cotton strips were esteemed equal to ten drA of their own. 
Cowries, or “chede,” had no currency here, except for buying sour 



milk, of vvliich there w^as a good supply. On account of the numerous 
pools which surround the place, it w^as infested by mosquitoes, which 
deprived me of w^hat w’as most valuable to me — a good night’s rest. 

Tuesday^ August 9. — There w^ere two roads before us through the 
unsettled country to the north, where at present there are no towns, 
but only temporary encampments of the Tuarek or Imdshagh, who 
are now m possession of the country adjacent to the banks of the great 
river to a considerable extent, — one road leading in a more northerly 
direction to L^ro, and the other m a north-westerly one to BOne; and 
although the guide w^hom w’e had taken with us from Munddro assured 
us that w^e should not find m BOne either quarters or hospitality, my 
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friend El Walati, for some reason or other, preferred the latter route, 
and vve had to make rather a long day’s journey in the weakened state 
to which \\G ojieu'tcs ard oar ammals were reduced But the inarch 
was highly interesting, on account of the peculiar nature and the 
picturesque shape of the several detached cones of the Hdmbori 
mountains, through the midst of v hich oi.r v ay led It would have 
been impossible, from the informaticn vhich I had gathered fiom the 
natives, to foini a correct idea of the char ictcr of the chain, v h.ch I had 
thought far more elevated and coniinuous — the highest elevation 
which some of the cones reach does not appear to he more than eight 
bundled feet abo; e the plain. 



In the beginning the appearance of the country was more uniform, 
while the mountains, covered by the rising ground on our right, looked 
like mere hills, our track itself lying through a more level country, some- 
times covered with underwood, and at others presenting a bleak open 
ground, or “n6ga but the interest of this scenery increased consider- 
ably when we reached the western foot of a broader mound which had 
already attracted our attention the day before. On a sloping ground, 
consisting of rubbish and boulders, there rose a wall of steep cliffs like 
an artificial fortification, forming, as it seemed, a spacious terrace on 
the top, where there are said to be three hamlets, inhabited by a spirited 
* * 17 
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race of natives who, in this rocky retreat, vindicate their independence 
against the overbearing intrusions of the Fulbe. We even observed on 
the slope under the steep cliffs, where there are several caverns, some 
people pasturing their sheep, while fields of Negro coin and karAs, or 
Conkcfzts ohto7iiis, testified to the fact that tiie natives sometimes 
descend even into the very plain to satisfy their most necessary wants. 
After passing this mound, and following a more north-westerly direction, 
we approached another mound, rising from the plain like an isolated 
cone, and with its steep, narrow, and rugged crest, looking exactly like 
the rum of a castle of the middle ages Leaving this mound, together 
with the path leading to the Soughay town of Laro on our right, we 
approached the southern foot of another castellated mound, which 
stretched out to a greater length, but olfered, in its rugged and pre- 
cipitous cliffs, exactly the spectacle of crenellated walls and towers 
Where the foot of the mound juts out into the path on the top of the 
offshoots, the inhabitants of the mountain had erected a small chapel, 
or rather a place for pagan worship, which presented a very peculiar 
appearance Here we entered a sort of broad defile, formed between 
this castellated mound and another cone towards the west, which, 
although of considerable elevation, was not so rugged, and exliibited a 
less picturesque appearance 

Greatly fatigued by our long march, especially as a cool breeze in the 
morning was followed by an oppressive heat in the noonday hours, we 
reached, at about five o’clock m the afternoon, the Fdlbe village of 
B6ne, situated at the foot of the eastern mound , but although 1 had 
sent two of tny people in advance, w e were unable to obtain quarters, 
and after some unavailing dispute we were obliged to encamp outside 
in the open grassy vale between the two mountains; for the inhabitants 
of this village, who are exclusively Fdlbe, do not like strangers to enter 
their dwellings, at least not for a night’s quarters. They however 
treated us m the evening with a good supply of milk, w^hile they also 
informed us that a large encampment of that section of the Tuarek 
w^hich is called Iregen^ten was at a few miles’ distance. El Wal^ti 
supposed, or rather pretended to suppose, that they w'ere the clan of a 
powerful chief of the name of Som^, and assured me that it would be 
necessary to make this chief a handsome present, in order that under 
his protection w^e might proceed safely from camp to camp till we 
reached the banks of the Niger , for although w^e might have travelled 
by a more southerly road turning from this point westward to Nfiggera, 
it seemed more prudent to endeavour to get out of the range of 
the dominion of the Fillbe, in order not to be at the mercy of the 
chief of Hamda-Allahi, who certainly could not but be hostile to my 
intention of reaching Timbuktu. And it seems not to be out of place to 
mention here, that this very Ndggera, — a hamlet of some note, as being 
the residence of learning and holiness, — was the point from which the 
founder of the dynasty of Hamda-Alllhi started. 
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CPIAPTER XVIIL 

IMOSHAGH OR TUAREK ENCAMPMENTS SOUTH OF THE NIGER. — LAKES 
AND BACKWATERS OF THE GREAT RIVER. 

Wednesday, Angicst 10 — In conformity with our project, 1 1115^5 elf, with 
El Waldti and two of my people on horseback, leaving my luggage 
behind with the rest of my servants, started in the morning for the camp 
of the Tuarek, having provided a very handsome present, consisting of a 
large Nupe tobe, a red cap, atiirkedi, and three fine "haf ” or “lithdm,” 
altogether worth about two thousand shells. However, we had only pro- 
ceeded about a mile when we met a few Tuarek serfs, who informed us 
that it was not Somki, but another chief w'ho had moved his encampment 
to this place , and, from what I observed, I concluded that El Walati had 
been well aware of this before, but wanted only to extort from me a 
large present. Once in the hands of this crafty Arab, I had to use great 
discretion m order to pre\ent him from betraying me altogether, and I 
was obliged to bear silently any little tnck which he might play me in 
order to enrich himself, as long as I proceeded onwards and approached 
the object of my arduous undertaking We therefore moved on, and, 
soon leaving the mountains behind us, after a march of about eight 
miles across a plain covered with dense underwood, reached the encamp- 
ment of the Tuarek 

This was a very important stage of my journey. Having udth the 
greatest difficulty and danger crossed the wide open country of the 
other more easterly tribes of the Tuarek on the setting out of our ex- 
pedition, and heartily glad to have got rid of them, I here once more 
entered their temtory and delivered myself up into their hands without 
enjoying the protection of a single powerful chief, and guided solely 
by the advice of that crafty man whose only purpose was to get from 
me as much as possible. The encampment consisted of leather tents 
of larger or smaller size, but it evidently belonged to a chief without 
great power, as seemed to be apparent from the total absence of camels 
and horses. However, I immediately conceived a favourable impres- 
sion of the muscular stiength and dexterity of these people; for when 
we approached the tent of the chief, who was sitting inside upon his 
couch of reeds, he with a single jerk jumped out and suddenly stood 
upnght before us. Of course the tent was open in front, but neverthe- 
less it appeared to me a great gymnastic feat, especially taking into 
account the lowness of the entrance, as in jumping out he had to stoop 
at the same time. Without delay a smaller tent was placed at our dis- 
posal, and we made ourselves comfortable. 

The tents, “6he” [pi. 6hennan), consist of a large round piece of 
leather formed of a great number of smaller sheepskins cut in quad- 
rangular pieces and sewed together, while the borders of the whole are 
left purposely very irregular, in order to pass the stalks, which describe 
the outward circle of the tent, through the projecting corners. These 
skins are spanned over three pairs of poles, the middle pair of con* 
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siderable elevation, the remaining two not so high, and one of them, 
on the right of the entrance, being forked, as represented in the accom-^ 
panymg oodcut, although, as far as I have become aware, the middle 
poles are not always the same, in some tents both joining at the lop, 
in others seeming to stand apart 

In such a tent there are generally two couches, or divans, called 
“ teshegit,” made of a fine species of reed, and raised about a foot from 
the ground ; for these people generally choose the most swampy places 
for their encampments, and alter a thunderstorm are sometimes to be 
found in the midst of a lake. They are also not wanting in comforts , 



and on every couch there is a leather pillow, " adafdr,” which certainly 
seems very essential, as it would be most uncomfortable to lest the 
elbow on the uneven and hard surface of these reed couches. Almost 
all the furniture of these simple people, besides a few wooden bowls 
for eating and drinking, consists of leather bags of excellent work- 
manship and sometimes very tastefully ornamented, as will be shown 
later in this volume. In these they stow av’tay their clothes as well 
as their provisions , and dunng the night they surround the whole tent 
with very neat mattings of a fine species of leed, so that a tent of this 
description forms quite a comfortable dwelling. 

Although our host was evidently not one of the first-rate chiefs, he, as 
well as his kinsfolk and friends who came to visit us, had a very noble 
and prepossessing appearance, being rather broad-shouldered, stout^ 
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and well knit, vnth a pleasing expression of countenance and a fair 
skin, though there were a few among them who, with their coarse 
features and their dark skin, bore testimony to the deterioration of the 
Berber blood We had scarcely made ourselves comfortable, when we 
v\ ere treated with large quantities of fresh and sour milK, while a fat 
-sheep was slaughtered and prepared for our supper, but without any 
additional food, these people living almost entirely on meat and milk 
Of course I had to make a handsome present to my new friends, 
consisting of a fine black tobe, a tiirkedi, and a black haram , but 
I doubt very much whether my friend El Walati gave them these articles 
as a present from me, or whether he sold them as his own. However, 
be this as it may, I wanted not only their protection, but their assistance 
too, as my camels were so weakened by the continual humidity to 
which they were exposed, that they were not fit to carry my luggage 
any further But besides, as u e had to pass the seats of these lawless 
tribes, we had to grope our way, as well as possible, from one encamp- 
ment to the other, so that we w^anted guides ; and it u as therefore 
arranged that, luring a couple of pack-oxen at this place, we should join 
this tribe the following morning, when they wmuld take us on oar way 
to the chief, Somki. The mountainous district, in the direction of 
Ndggera, had the following appearance at its termination. 



On returning from this encampment to Bone, being misled by a man 
w^ho professed to know the district, which for the most part consists of 
swampy ground, w’e fell into a dangerous bog, and made our way wuth 
great difficult}’’ We were also visited by a very hea\’y thunderstorm in 
the evening, wdiich swamped the whole country, killed one of my 
camels, and rendered our night’s rest very uncomfortable. In conse- 
quence of this violent rain our road the next day, on our w^ay to the 
Tuarek, was very bad, and w’e had great difficulty in avoiding the 
swamps, but I w'as rew^arded by the picturesque aspect of the scenery, 
a rich cascade rushing dowm over the steep cliffs of the mountain, from 
a height of about two hundred feet, and forming at the bottom a 
powerful torrent, which sw^ept along through a fine border of vegetation 
in the diiectioii of B6ne The poor independent inhabitants of that 
mountain had left their stone cottages and caves on the slope of the 
steep clitfs, and were busy, after the fertilising ram, with the labours of 
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the field iii their limited grounds, clearing them of the weeds. The 
crops promised well, and had a healthy appearance. When we 
disturbed these poor people m their labours, they retired behind the 
safeguard of their Cyclopean rocks, and stared at us with great curiosity, 
the unusual appearance of our whole train causing them a great deal of 
dismay; and it was in vain that we endeavoured by our gestures to 
persuade them to continue their labours, as they did not understand us, 
while we were greatly pleased to obsen’e that, although pagans, they 
were decently clad with neat aprons of cotton round their loins. 

Having at length joined our friends of ^^esterday, we pitched our 
linen tents, which greatly attracted their attention, at some distance 
from their leather duellings, and were soon beset by numbers of the 
fair sex, some of whom were distinguished by their plumpness, espe- 
cially by that peculiar featuie called ^'tebdlloden,” which 1 mentioned 
on a former occasion ; but I was forced to frighten these fair visitors 
away, as, in consequence of the last day's thunderstorm, I felt very 
unwell, and was obliged to have recourse to an emetic As for the 
men, their dress consisted throughout of a short shirt with short open 
sleeves, made of a coarse kind of broad cotton strips, only a few young 
lads, sons of the chief, wearing also, here in the encampment, blue-dyed 
shirts, with a patch of red clorh to adorn the large breast-pocket Their 
headdress was likewise \ery poor, consisting not of a whole shawl, 
harim or tesilgeinst, but of single cotton stnps of various colours, blue, 
red, white, and of the mixed kind called “ shahan'ye,” sewed together, 
only a few of them being able to add a stnp of red cloth for, altogether, 
these Tuarek are very fond of a vanety of colours, a feature already 
observed bj* that most excellent geographer El Bekri, and never leave 
the manufactured shirts of Ndpe and Hdusa as they receive them, with 
the exception of a few of the greatest chiefs, who pride themselves in 
possessing a whole shirt of that kind Owing to the swampy character 
of the neighbourhood, which produced countless hosts of mosquitoes, 
and to the number of hyenas, which fnghtened the cattle repeatedly, I 
passed a restless and sleepless night 

Friday ^ August 12. — I was now m the hands of the Tuarek, and 
my crafty Arab companion was enabled to take full advantage of my 
dangerous situation. For, on the one hand, it had become necessary 
to lepresent me to these simple people as a great sherif, and thus to 
excite their hospitable feelings, while at the same time he instigated 
me to reward their treatment m a generous manner, but nevertheless 
sold my presents to them as his own property It required a great deal 
of patience and forbearance on my part, to bear up against the numer- 
ous delays in this part of our journey, and to endure the many tricks 
played upon me by the treachery of my companion, in order to prevent 
at least his proceeding to open \iolence In this encampment he 
bartered the horse which I had bought for him at Libtako, for seven 
fat and powerful bulls, which, m Timbuktu, probably might fetch from 
eight thousand to ten thousand shells each. This business being at 
length settled, and the whole encampment breaking up, we proceeded 
onwards. The men were mostly mounted on hprses of a small unsightly 
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breed, but well adapted to bear fatigue, while the women w’ere sitting 
astride on their household furniture, which w’as packed on oxen and 
asses. 

Proceeding thus slowly onward, our friends encamped about a mile 
from their former resting-place, or "amazagh, ’ close beyond an exten- 
sive meadow' water which caused the young herbage to spring up all 
around, and full of holes, thus creating frequent delay 

Continuing, then, our journey alone, and ascending higher ground, 
where a little cultivation w’as being earned on by the slaves of the 
nomadic tribe w’hich at present have taken possession of these grounds, 
and passing another encampment, we reached, after a march of about 
eight miles, the camp where W'e W'ere to make another halt It w'as 
Situated m an open tract of ground called Imeggelele, adorned only by 
a few stunted talha trees, w’hile at some distance to the south a flat vale 
spread out, clothed with a greater profusion of vegetation, and affording 
rich pasture to numerous 
flocks of sheep and goats. 

The w'hole tract forms a 
sort of irregular valley, 
bordered towards the noith 
by a hilly chain of slight 
elevation, and towards the 
west by a cluster of flat- 
topped cones. 

The camp was governed 
by three different chiefs, 
called Sitina, Jawn, and 
Ferefere, the latter being 
a man of a very pow'erful frame Seveial small presents w’ere necessary 
to satisty them all Besides, as the tw'O pack-oxen w’hich I had hired 
the day before were to return from this place, I had to buy here two 
animals myself, and 1 had great difficulty, in the course of the following 
day, in concluding a bargain but I at length succeeded m buying one 
bull, with a tobe w'orth here 6,000 shells, and a turkedi of inferior 
quality worth 2,000, and a second one, wnth three hif worth 4,000, 
together with a ttirkedi w'orth 3,500 This was not, however, their 
real value, but the price fixed by El Walati, who had himself a profit 
of at least fifty per cent He also was the sole cause of my being 
detained here so long, as he w'anted to sell the mare which he had 
brought wnth him from Bulanga, for horses constitute the chief article 
of trade with these people, and small FCilbe traders, or rather Jaw 3 .mbe 
or Zoghorln, visit them continually, bringing horses from Sof^a and the 
country of Bfirgu, w'here the best animal fetches not more than about 
thirty thousand shells, and barteiing them with these people for cattle, 
and the first evening of our arrival a numerous troop of these native 
traders arrived It w'as heie that I observed, for the first time, some 
of the Tuarek clad entirely m shirts made of leather, which they are 
skilful in preparing 

Sundays August 14. — The bai gaming being at length concluded, we 
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got ourselves in readiness to pursue our journey, when a violent 
thunderstorm, gathering from the noith, kept us back till nearly noon 
We at length set out; but the recently bought animals were so intract- 
able that v,s only moved on at a very slow pace. We had first to 
retrace our steps a little to the eastward, m older to cross the hilly 
chain which separated us firorn the sandy downs along the Niger ; and 
had then to descend a veiy steep sandy slope, which brought us into 
an irregular valle}”, with the mountains of Dalla forming a conspicuous 
object towards the west Hawng then turned round a mountain spur 
which stretched out into the plain on our right, we reached the encamp- 
ment of Bele, a powerful chief of the degraded tribe of the Haw-n-ddak. 
His exterior had nothing of that noble appearance which so eminently 
distinguishes the higher class of these wild tubes, as he was of unwieldy 
corpulencj’, rad of a rather short figure, resembling the famous South- 
Afncaii chief, Nanguro, \isited by Messrs Galcon and Anderson He 
received us, however, very hospitably’, and proved to be rather an 
intelligent man ; but, fortunately, he had not sufficient cleverness to 
discover that I was a Christian, although, from the very first moment 
when he beheld my luggage, he arrived at the firm conclusion that I was 
not what my companions represented me to be, — namely, a sherif from 
the far east, but he had made up Ins mind, on account of the little 
knowledge which I possessed of his language, and w^hich I had not 
quite kept back before him, that I was a merchant, either from 
Ghadtoes or Morocco, and it was quite amusing to me to hear him 
argue this point, while he affirmed with the greatest obstinacy, and 
with an oath, that I was a Shill lih, — a Berber from the noilh, — and 
wanted to represent myself as a sherif, m order to pass through his 
tribe with less trouble and expense. He, as w'ell as his people, 
became, by degrees, rather troublesome; but they treated us well, 
sending us two prepared sheep, and large dishes of rice boiled in an 
abundance of butter, but withoL’t salt The chief himself is said to 
consume every day a sheep, and the supply of milk from seven cows, — 
in this respect reminding us of the Emperor Vitellius. 

Mo?iday, August 15 — I presented to the chief a first-rate ttirkedl, two 
black shawls, and a red cap , but as my fine horse excited his cupidity, 
we had some difficulty in getting away, and matters appeared for some 
time rather senous. But having at length proceeded on our journey, 
after a little more than a mile, w e ascended from the rich grassy plain, 
upon an ^undulating tract of deep sand}’ soil, nchly clothed with mimosa 
and herbage, and broken now and then by a depression or cavity 
covered w it!i the richest species of grass, called "banga” Numerous 
flocks of sheep w^ere pasturing here, and a servant of Bele, wdio accom- 
panied us, felt no compunction 111 seizing the fattest specimen and 
slaughtciing it. After a march of about eight mJes, the poisonous 
euphorbia became vei}’ common , but w’e looked in vain for w^ater, as we 
hud taken no supply with us, and it was not till after a long march over 
the sandy downs, that v'e reached a pool of stagnant and dirty w’ater, 
A little more than tw^o miles bc} ond, w'’e came to another encampment 
ot Tirarek Here fortunately I found better rest than at Belt’s, only a 
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few people being present at the time. The chief, too, being of rather 
a subordinate character, raised his pretensions less high 

On account of their degraded character and their low condition in the 
scale of Tuarek society, these people were not even allowed to wear 
swords, which is the emblem of the free and noble Amoshagh, but, 
besides their spears, they are only armed with a long ‘‘ telak,” or knife, 
worn at the leit arm. All the Tuarek hereabouts wear short narrow 
shirts, and short and tightly fitting trousers ; and almost all of them 
wear round the lower and upper part of their face a shawl composed cf 
strips of difierent colours and matenals, as I have stated above , only 
the chief himself uses a black tobe, and a shavd of the same colour. 

These various tribes pasture their cattle quite differently from each 
other. Most of the Tuarek, like the Fdlbe in general, drive them out 
early in the morning, and fetch them home when the heat of the day 
commences, in order to milk them, after which the cattle are again 
driven out till evening, but the people of this as well as of the last day's 
encampment, pasture their cattle during the night, and fetch them 
home early in the morning for milking. We had a fine cool breeze in 
the evening, winch refreshed me extremely while lying in fi out of my 
tent , but m the night a very heavy thunderstorm broke out, followed 
by a moderate quantity of ram. 

Ttiesday^ August 16 — It was almost noon when we started, for as long 
as my friend El WaUti had somethmg to sell, there was no chance of 
travelling, and m order to dimmish my dissatisfaction, it was pretended 
that one of my pack-oxen was lost. Here my companion bartered his 
young camel for sixty sheep, and the bargain being at length concluded, 
we were allowed to proceed on our j ourney. But befoi e setting out I had 
to give my blessing to the whole population of the encampment, male as 
well as female Among the latter I discovered a few pretty young 
women, particularly one, who, together with her baby, formed a most 
pleasing spectacle, her beauty being enhanced by her extreme shyness 
in approaching me , but their dress was very poor indeed, consisting of 
coarse cotton stuff, which was wrapped round the body and brought 
down over the head All the boys under twelve ^’’ears of age have the 
left side of their head entirely shaven, while from the crop on the right 
side a long curl hangs down. 

At length we are again on the road, but our march, through a rather 
level track of country, was only of short duration, and after a little more 
than six miles, having crossed a basin where a large sheet of water had 
collected, we again took up our quarters in another encampment the 
chief of which was stated to possess great authority, so that I had once 
more to give presents to the value of nearly ten thousand shells, besides 
a tilrkedi and “ h^f ” to be given to the man belonging to Bel^, who had 
served us as a guide I had likewise to send a present to a Tarki chief 
at some distance, in order to take every precaution recommended to me 
by my companion to ensure my safety, although I felt certain that he 
himself applied the greater portion to his own use It^vas thus that my 
supplies rapidly disappeared, and I had a fair prospect, it this state 
of things should continue for any length of time, of arriving in Timbuktu 
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greatly iightencJ- We were i*owe\ er hospitably tieatedby our hosts, 
and w'cre even regaled with the uncommon lusury of a large dish of 
“ megata, ' a sort of maccaroni, prepared from wheat with a rich season- 
ing c.f butter, and famous since the time of El Bekri As a proof that 
we were approaching Timbuktu, I may mention that the people of this 
encampment were extremely anxious to get a sip of tea, which they 
called the water of Simsim, from the celebrated well of that name m 
Mekka. Another of my camels being knocked up, I here exchanged it for 
four bulls, one of which was fit for carrying buidens, being equal in 
value to two or three of the others , but I had afterwards a keen dispute 
on account of this bargain, the camel having subsequently died. 

IVednesday^ August 17. — On setting out from this encampment, we kept 
at first a little more w^cstward, thus leaving the district of Bansena, which 
formerly seems to have been of some importance, to the north, m order 
to avoid the encampment of Iso, a brother of Soniki, w^ho had sent a 
messenger the preceding day m order to invite us to pay him a visit 
The district through which w^e passed is called Minta, and is nch in 
ironstone, while ruins of former smeltmg-places are seen in different 
localities ; but it was extremely barren, extensive tracts of bleak native 
soil, called “ nega ” or “ hamraye,” fatiguing the eye under a hot Afncan 
sun Further on ihe soil became swampy, and bore frequent footprints 
of the elephant but after a march of a little more than three miles, 
while we again returned into a northerly direction, we entered an 
undulating sandy track clothed with bushes, and two miles and a half 
beyond again encamped on the site of a Tnarek toazSgh Here, after 
ha\ing made some presents, we were well treated, two sheep being 
slaughtered for us , but w e passed a most uncomfortable night on account 
of the vast number of mosquitoes which infested the place. 

Thursday, August 18 —We at length made a tolerable day’s march 
in order to reach the small town of B^mbara, which forms the southern- 
most of the fixed settlements of the Songhay along the creeks and 
backw’aters of the river in this part of the country. The district through 
which we passed m the beginning of our march formed a tolerable level, 
thickly overgrow’n with bushes and the feathery bnstle, w^hich gradually 
attained such a height as to reach the nder on horseback. At times 
also the poisonous euphorbia predominated, and after a march of about 
nine miles our old friend the hajilij, or Balamtes j^gyptiaca, which I did 
not remember to have seen since leaving Fogha, began to appear. But 
far more cheerful than the sight of this tree was the view of a large 
sheet of w^ater, w^hich appeared on our right about three miles further 
on, and which excited in me the first idea of the size and richness of 
the upper course of the Niger, it is here called Dd, but in its further 
course northwards, where the eye could not reach the border, it bears 
the particular name of Sileddu, and at least at certain seasons of the 
year is m direct connection wnth the river. 

Having then passed a small tract of cultivated ground and emerged 
from the undulating country, we obtained a sight of the town of B^mbara, 
situated a little in front of a chain of hills, as represented in the wood- 
cut opposite. In an hour more v^e reached the place, and at the 
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instigation of our Arab companion fired a salute with our pistols, whcie- 
upon the pnncipal indmduals made their appearance, and we obtained 
quarters without further delay The town or village consists partly of 
low clay buildings, partly of huts, but the inhabitants appear to dwell 
almost exclusively in the latter, using the clay dwellings, which generally 
consist of low, oblong, and flat-roofed buildings, as store-rooms or 
magazines for depositing their treasures, that is to say, their long rolls 
of Cotton-strips, “leppi,” or “tan” The duelling also which was 
assigned to me consisted of a rather low dirty hut, which wss anything 
but well ventilated, and proved almost insupportable during the hot 
hours of the But the clay soil m the courtyard was too hard for 

pitching my tent, and besides, it was not advisable to expose mysell in 
this manner to the gaze of inquisitive and curious observers. The in- 
habitants of this place, almost all of whom are Fiilbe, and on account 
of their large features evidently belong to the section of the Torode or 
Torobe, are ill-famed as “ dhalemln, ’ or evil-doers However, they are 
a warlike set, and had succeeded a few months before in driving back 
the Awelimmiden, who had made a foray on a large scale against the 



place. But B^mbara is important in an economical respect, for the 
inhabitants, besides possessing numerous cattle, cultivate a large extent 
of ground; even many of the people of Timbuktu have fields here, the 
transport of the grain being easy and cheap by means of the immense 
inland navigation which is formed by the many backwaters and branches 
of the Niger. But the neighbourhood of the place is very barren, and 
at that time especially, when no ram had fallen for some time, looked 
extremely dry, so that the camels had to be driven to a great distance 
to find pasturage. Some Tuarek half-castes are also settled in the 
place, and they kept up dancing every evening till a very late hour. 

B^mbara is called Hudan by the Tuarek or Imdshagh, and Sukurira 
by the people of the kingdom of B 3 .mbara, the BlmanSn, or as they are 
called by the inhabitants of Timbuktu, Benaber Why the name 
B^mbara has attached to this place in particular I cannot say, but 
probably the reason was, that the people of Bimbara, who some seventy 
years ago conquered all this country to the south of the river, retained 
dominion of this town for a longer time than of any other place in the 
neighbourhood. There is no doubt that the iCube, 01 Fullaii, as well 
as the Songhay and Arabs, call the place only by the latter name, 
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I had to stay in Bambara several days, not at all for my owm comfort, 
as I continually ran the risk of being recognised and identified, having 
been known as a Christian at the short distance of a few days’ journey 
from here. Nothing but the scanty intercourse which is kept up m this 
region made such a sudden change of character possible, for as yet I 
had nobody to protect me. But my friend El Walati, whose relation 
with the inhabitants of this place was of a peculiar character, derived 
the sole benefit fiom our stay He had married here, four years 
previously, a rich wife, and had absconded with all her property: 
besides having seriously offended the powerful Tarki chief Somki. 
Having thus made himself so obnoxious to them, he would not have 
been able to enter the place again, if he had not found an opportunity 
of eni idling himself at my expense and enjO\nng the protection of my 
company However, it was only bj^ degrees that I became acquainted 
with all these circumstances, while I had to bear silently all the intrigues 
of this man, my only object being to reach safely in his company the 
tow’ll of Timbuktu ; but it W’as evident enough that he w as continually 
w’avcnng, whether it was not more profitable for him to deliver me into 
the hands of the Fiilbe, as he knew well that in the town of D^r-e’-Salam, 
W’hich was only thirty miles distant, there w’as a pow’erful governor, 
under the luler of Masina, and himself a son of Mohammed Lebbo, 
who, at the fiist intelligence of my real character, would have cut short 
all my proceedings, and, in the most favouiable case, would have sent 
me direct to his liege lord and nephew in Hamda-Allahi 

I had to make here some considerable presents to a number of 
people. There was first our host j6bbo, who had given us quarters, 
and who treated us veiy hospitably; then, the son of the chief or emir, 
who was absent in Hamda-AlMhi ; next, three kinsmen of the latter, 
w^ho were represented to me as dhalemin , and lastly, three Arabs from 
Timbilktu, who were staying here at the time, and whose friendly dis- 
position I had to secure for some reason or other One of the latter 
was a very amiable young man, of the name of Mohammed el Amin, son 
of the learned kddhi Mustapha, and it was he, m particular, w’ho gave 
me some information with regard to my friend El Waldti, who, on his 
part, endeavoured to obtain the favour of this young man, by persuading 
me to make him a good present, and to commission him to take charge 
of my horse through the dangerous and w^atery tract of country from 
Sarayamo to Kabara. As for the second of these Arabs, he belonged to 
the small tribe of tlie Ansir, or, as they are generally called Lansar, — 
that most lespected Arab tribe which, on account of its intimate con- 
nection with Mohammed, enjoyed everywhere and at all times great 
influence, but which is at present reduced to a very small fraction. He 
ivas a follower of Hammadi, the rival of the sheikh El Bakdy in 
Timbuktu, and seemed to be of such a hostile disposition towards my 
friend that the laiter represented him to me as shamefully exiled from 
that towm, and as totally disgraced. Besides these presents -to the 
inhabitants of the place, I had also to reward the various people who 
had accompanied us from the Tuarek encampments in order to show 
us the road, or rather to dnve the sheep and cattle belonging to El 
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WaMti. But m return for all these presents I was at least treated 
hospitably and, for these countries., even sumptuously ; and I was glad 
to find that the iice here, which constituted the chief article of food, was 
of excellent quality. 

While we were sta3dng in this place I received a visit from two 
Tuarek chiefs, w’ho, ow mg to our slow’ progress, had heard of me, and 
came in order to obtain fiorn me my blessing, bat more particularly 
some presents The chief of them v’as a very respcctablc-lookingman, 
of the name of Mohammed, or HemMiemg, with large open featmes, 
such as are never seen among the Kel-ow% and of a call statety figure 
They behaved very fiiendly towards me, ancl one of them even embraced 
me very cordially ; but the scale of their religious erudition w’as not 
very considerable, and I w^as greatly amused when El Wal^ti, in order 
to get back from them his tobacco-pouch, v’hich they had secretly 
abstracted from him, suddenly seized one of my books, which happened 
to be “Lander’s Journe}’',” and, on threatening them w’lth it as if it 
were the Kuran, the pouch w’as restored without delay. 

I had been questioned repeatedly on my journey respecting the 
Mehedi, w’ho w’as expected soon to appear, but these people here were 
uncommonly anxious to know something concerning him, and could 
scarcely be prevented from identifying me wuth this expecied prophet, 
wdio was to come from the East They were scarcely gone w^hen a 
messenger arrived from the great chief Somki, whose name had already 
filled my imagination for so lung a time , and, at El Wal^ti’s most urgent 
request, w'ho did not fail to enhance the importance of this man as much 
as he w^as able, I prepared a considerable present, worth altogether 
33,000 shells, w^hich my fiiend w’as to take to him on the following 
day 

Now It would not have been at all necessary to have come into any 
contact with this chief, as the direct road to Timbuktu led'^traight from 
here, without touching at Sara^’amo, near wdiich place Somki had 
formed his encampment , but my friend represented the direct road from 
here to Timbuktu as leading along the encampments of several powerful 
chiefs, whom it would be more prudent to avoid ; and perhaps he w^as 
right, not so much from the reason stated as on account of the water- 
communication betw^een Sara^^Smo and Timbuktu offering a great 
advantage. In conformity with these circumstances, on the third day 
of our stay here, El Waliti at length set out for the encampment of 
Somki, in order to obtain his protection, to enable me to pass safely 
through his territory ; and I sent along with him my faithful servant 
Mohammed el Gatrdni, whom I had just cured of a severe attack of 
dysentery, although I could not expect that he would be able to control 
the proceedings of the crafty Arab, as he did not understand the language 
of the Tuarek They did not return until the third da3’', and gave me 
in the meantime full leisure to study a little more accurately the rela- 
tions of this place. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE XETWORS OF CREEKS, BACKWATERS, AND LAKES BELONGING TO 
THE NIGER — SARAYAMO — NAVIGATION TO KABARA. 

On my first arrival at the town of Bambara, I had not been at all aware 
that it formed a most important point of my journey, it being for me, as 
proceeding from the south-east, what that celebrated creek three days 
w’est from Timbuktu uas to the traveller from the north during the 
middle ages, and which on this account has received the name of “ Rds 
el ma ” The town of Bambara is situated on a branch, or rather a dead 
backwater of the ri\er, forming a very shallow bottom of considerable 
breadth, but a very irregular border, and containing at that time but 
little water, so that the communication with the river w^as interrupted ,* 
but about twenty days later in the season, for about four or five months 
every year, durmg the highest state of the inundation, the boats proceed 
from here directlj”, either to Dire by way of Galaye and Kdnima, or to 
Timbuktu by way of D61ego and Sarayamo, thus opening a considerable 
export of com towards that dependent market-nlace, which again has 
to supply the whole of the nonipdic tribes of Azawdd, and the neigh- 
bouring districts 

This shallow^ w'ater is bordered on the w’est side by the hilly chain 
which I have mentioned before, and be3’ond there is another branch, 
W’hich joins it tow^ards the south Such being the state of the w^ater at 
present, there w’as no gieat activity, and two canoes only were tying 
here under repair, each of them being provided with two low chambers, 
or cabins, vaulted m with reeds and bushes, as I shall describe further 
on. Of course, when this basin is full of water, and navigated by 
numbers of canoes, the place must present quite another appearance, 
while at the time of my visit its shadow sw^ampy state could not but 
increase the dulness of the whole neighbourhood, w'hich had not yet 
been fertilised by the rainy season. I was assured by the inhabitants 
that only one plentiful shower had as yet fallen This was the reason 
that, instigated by the absurd rumour w^hich had preceded me that my 
favour with the Almighty was so great that it had some influence upon 
the fall of ram, all the inhabitants, although Mohammedans, assembled 
on the second day of El Walati’s absence, and, headed by the emir, 
came to me in procession, and solicited my interference in their behalf 
for a good shower of ram. I succeeded this time in eluding their 
solicitations for a direct prayer, satisfying them by expressing my fervent 
hope that the Almighty would have mercy upon them. But I was so 
favoured, that there was realty a moderate shower in the evening, which 
did a great deal of good to the ground, although the air did not become 
much cooler, for it w^as excessively hot all this time, and sometimes 
almost insupportable in my narrow dirty hut. I remember in particular 
one miserable night which I spent here, when, not being able to obtain 
a wink of sleep, I w^andered about all night, and felt totally exhausted 
in the morning. Notwithstanding the sw^arms of mosquitoes, I after- 
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wards preferred sleeping outside my hut, m order to inhale the slight 
refreshing breeze which used to spring up during the night. Unfortu- 
nately I had, to the best of my belief, long before broken my last 
thermometer, and w^as therefore unable, or rather believed myself un- 
able, to measure the heat vrith accuracy, but it could certainly not be 
mfenor to the greatest rate w e had experienced in KUkawa The whole 
country round about the village is veiy bleak, consisting chiefly of black 
argillaceous soil, such as is coininoii in the neighbourhood of large 
sheets of water, and scarcely a suigle tree offers its foliage as a shelter 
from the rays of the sun 

I had also sufhuieiit leisure to paj’fuil attention to the trading relations 
of the iiihabitants, which, at this time of the 3"ear, are rather poor , for 
although a daily market is held, it is on a very small scale, and, besides 
bour milk and salt, very little is to be found. Even Indian com is not 
brought regularly into the market, although so much agnculture is going 
on in the neighbourhood, and I had to buy my supply from strangers 
who by chance w’ere passing through the place, while for one of my 
oxen I got onl}" as much as forty saa, or measures oi corn of nee, on 
the contiary, wdiich is extensively cultuated in the neighbourhood, the 
natives, even at this season, appeared to possess a sufficient supply. 
The standard currency consists of “tin,” that is to say, cotton stnps 
two hands wide, of which, unfortunatel}’’, I did not possess the smallest 
quantity ; it is only in purchasing sw’eet or sour milk that the inhabitants 
accept shells. Ever3’thing that is sold m the market is measured and 
inspected by an officer, w’lio does not bear the same title by which he 
IS knowm m the eastern countries of the Fulbe, viz " lamido-ltimu, * 
but is here called “ emiro-foba.” 

A good deal of entertainment was afforded me by the daily turning 
out and bringing in of the several dr. isions of the five herds of cattle 
which the place possessed Three herds returned early m the morning 
from their pasture grounds, w^here they had been left during the night, 
in order to be miiked, and the two remaining ones vjcre then turned 
out, in order to return during the heat of the day But notwithstanding 
the considerable number of cattle which the place possessed, the 
drought was so great that there w’as only a small supply of milk at the 
time. 

At length, on the evening of the third day after their setting out, my 
tu’o companions, whom I had sent to Somki, returned, and El Waldti 
w’ould fain have made me believe that that chief had at first most 
obstinatefy refused to receive the presents, and had peremptorily 
demanded that I should make him, in addition, a present of one of the 
horses; but the fact wms, that he had persisted in representing that 
those presents did not come from me, but had emplo3’ed them in order 
to make his o\vn peace with that pow'eiful chief, and to conclude some 
bargain with him After all this, he had the insolence to propose that 
I also should go to that chief, in order to surrender to him some more 
of my property as his own ; but I could rot prevent it, and my only 
obiect w^as necessanly to get o\er my difficult situation as w'ell as 
possible. - . 
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Thursday^ Ai^g^ist 25 — Having, after the return of my friend from 
liis importart c.uLa?iy, still been obliged to stay another day m this 
miserable pbce, and !:a^ ing had the misfortune to lose my best ox of 
birdeii, wnich El Walati had sold to the Tuarek who came along with 
us, pretending that it had been stolen, I at length set out on my joiirney 
to Saraytoo But just as we rvere about to start, a circumstance 
happened which might have proved fatal to my further proceedings , 
for, at the moment of departure, there arrived an Arab, a native of 
Tisit, \\ho, besides having visited St Louis, had made the pilgrimage 
to IMekka, and knew’’ something about Europeans as W'ell as about tire 
A.rabs of the East , and as I asked a gieat many questions about the 
ancient and celebrated town of Blru, and the modern Waldta, he began 
to make some stiicter inquiries concerning my native home, and the 
places from whence I had grtkered my information, for not having 
foind B.ny one on Ins journey towards the East w’ho knew^ anything 
about the seats of these Western Arabs, while the general name oi 
Shingiti IS given to all of them, he was not a little astonished to find 
that I knew’ so much about his countrymen. Howrever, my w’hole 
appearance inspired him with such confidence, that he continued to take 
great interest in me He had alread}’, the previous evening, sent me a 
fat sheep as a present, and he now accompanied me for a while, 
mounted on a beautiful wdiite mare , but, as his company prevented my 
laying down the route wutli accurac}’, I persuaded him not to give him- 
self a 113 ftrlker trouble 

Having crossed a small w’atercourse, w’e soon reached a larger one, 
which formed a running stream, carrying the surplus of the shallow’ creek 
of Bambara towards a larger sheet, w’hich, at the distance of a mile, w’e 
saw’ expand on our right The surface of the country w as undulating, with 
granite cropping out here and there, and wnth a good supply of stunted 
mimosa, besides the poisonous euphorbia , but, about tw^o miles beyond 
the open w’ater, w’e descended into a more level tract, covered with 
nothing but dry and short herbage, and abundance of the obnoxious 
feathery bristle , but this is very favourable ground for the cattle, for 
they are not less fond of this bristle than their masters tliemsehes are 
of the seed, called tizak,*' which from the most ancient times has 
constituted one of their chief articles of food We passed, also, the 
sites of several former Tuarek encampments, 

Ha\ing then entered a district where more dfim-bush appeared, we 
ascended a sandy ndge, from wdience w’e beheld, in front of us, an 
extensive sheet of winter, stretching out to a distance of several miles, 
its surface agitated by a strong breeze, and with tall reeds forming its 
border It is called Nyengay by the Ffilbe, and Isse-6nga by the 
Tuarek, and is m connection with the branches of Bdmbara and 
K^nima, XMnding along from here by way of Gdlaye to the latter place, 
and from thence by w’ay of D 61 ego to SaraySmo, and thus opening an 
uninterrupted navigable canal, at least during the highest state of the 
inundation ; but it is said to be dreaded by the boatmen of the frail 
native craft, who never dare to cross it in a storm It seemed, in 
a south-w’esterly direction, from six to eight miles across, but tow’ards 
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the north-west it became contracted in such a manner, that at the 
narrowest place only two canoes can sail abreast ; afier which it turned 
away, and could not be further sunej^ed from tins point 

Having followed the border of this fine and imposing sheet of water, 
where numbers of people were catching fish, for about a mile and 
a half, ue ascended the s^ady downs on our right, and soon reached 
the encampment of Mohammed, the chief of the Kel-e’-siak, who a few 
days previously had paid me a \isit in Bambara. Here I had to gi\e 
away several more of my effects, but we w’ere treated most hospitabl}", 
and even sumptuDusl3’, and besides tw^o enormous bowds full of nee and 
meat, swimming in an immense quantity of butter, a whole ox was 
slaughted for us. The site of the encampment was very beautiful, and 
I w'alked for a long time about the downs, which w’ere adorned with a 
rich profusion of trees of the acacia kind, and offered an interesting 
prospect over the lake , but the ensuing night was most miserably' spent 
on account of the numerous swarms of mosquitoes which infested the 
encampment 

Friday^ August 26 — We were very early in motion, but a heavy 
thuudeistorm which gathered from the south-east delayed our departure, 
although, taking into account the slow" rate at which I w as here obliged to 
travel, it was a matter of total indifference whether w'c started early or 
late, as I was quite in the hands of my friend the Waldti, W"ho stopped 
wherever he had any business to transact, and did not set out again 
until he had concluded his bargain The rain clouds then taking a 
more northerly direction, w'e at length set out, pursuing our track over 
the hilly country, and while we lost sight of the lake of Nyengay on our 
left, soon discoveied on our right another but smaller sheet of water 
called Gerru. The Nyengay is said to be full of w"ater all the year 
round , but the G6rru becomes dry in summer, when the inhabitants of 
Saraylmo repair hither in order to cultivate their nce-fields, the rice 
ripening with the rising w'aters, and being cut shortly before the nver 
attains the highest state of inundation 

Having left these interesting sheets of w’ater behind us, we traversed 
a distiict more richly adorned w'lth acacias, and crossed a valley w’here 
the siwak, or Cappmis sodaia (a bush which I scarcely remembered 
to have seen since my return from Kanem), w^as growing in great exu- 
berance, besides numbers of gerredh, or the useful Acacia nilotica, but 
w'e searched in vaiii for w’ater The country also which W'e traversed 
fiom here onw'ards was chiefly clothed with the Capparis and the 
Mimosa mloiica^ besides a good deal of ddm-bush ; but, fmther on, 
w'e emerged from this undulating tract into an open sw'ampy ground, 
at present tolerably dry", and covered wnth rich herbage, while we left 
on our right the site of the formerly important town Sama-koira, which 
once lorded it over a considerable terntory till it W'as destroyed by the 

** This IS the name which the Songhay give to the place, “ koira ” mean- 
ing " towm ’ m the Songha3’'-kim ; W’-hile the Wangaraw'a and the Bambara 
call it Sima-kanda, "kanda” meaning “country” or “district” m the 
Wakore; and the Fulhe, on account of the “sw’amp” which is formed here, 
Winde Same, 

if * 
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Tuarek, uLcn lemrant of its population escaped towards Bamba 
and Gl^ago 

In tliese open swampy meadow grouiid'^, girt by a dense belt of 
gerredhj where no Arab v\ould think of pitching his tent, was the 
encampment of the chief Somki, with his family and his followers (the 
tents oi the kind I have described being just pitched;, and his numerous 
herds of cattle grazing right and left, besides about twenty camels 
We found the chief reclining on his “teshegif’ or divan of reeds, and 
as soon as he beheld us, he rose and saluted El Walati and me. He 
was a man of middle stature, and of tolerably stout proportions, his 
\\hite beard, w'hich looked foith from under the lithdm, guung him a 
highly respectable appearance. He, liowe\er, did nnt show us any 
signs of hospitality, which vexed me the more, as besides the con- 
siderable presents which I had sent to him a few days before, I had 
now again to make him another one, consisting of two thrkedis and a 
haf; but I soon lound that he v as not aware of the former piesents 
having been sent by me 

Being an intelligent man, who had had dealings with a great many 
people, he had some slight suspicion that I was not what my com- 
panions represented me to be While I was sitting in my tent reading 
attentively a passage relemng to these regions in the excellent little 
book of Mr. Coolej' on the Kegroland of the Arabs, which has rendered 
me very great assistance m directing my inquiries in these countries, 
he made his appearance very abruptly, and seemed rather surprised at 
finding me reading characters which he well knew w'ere not Arabic , 
but, nevertheless, he suppressed his suspicions. Perhaps m conse- 
quence of the intrigues ol El Waliti, he laid claims to the horse which 
I myself rode. The eagerness of the w^omen hereabout to obtain tobacco 
was very remaikable, and they pestered my servants during a great 
part of the mg] it. 

Saturday^ August 27. — ^We set out on our last day’s journey by land, 
in order to reach the place where W’e w^ere to embark on the river. 
Having emerged from the low sw’ampy ground, we entered again sandy 
downs, pnncipally clothed with haskanit, damankadda, and bil-rekkeba 
or Fanmmi colonum, and, having left on one side a smaller channel, we 
reached the branch of Fatta, which extends almost as far as Saraydmo, 
running parallel to several other creeks, called after the \dllages K^sba, 
Haibdngo, and Benesenga, W’hich intersect the district named Bdddu. 

The water at first formed a nanow irregular channel of about two 
*iLindred yards wide, very much resembling an artificial canal, as is the 
ta'^e with a great many of these backw^aters, but gradually it began lo 
widen, affording excellent soil for the cultivation of rice. Between 
this channel and the nver, there are several other branches, which 
appear to join Ihe creek which I navigated from Saraytoo. Altogether, . 
ill this level part of the Niger, the nver appears to spread out in a 
labyrinth of channels and w’atercourses. As for the rice w^hich was 
grown here exclusively, it appeared to have been just soviii with the 
assistance of the dew^, which suffices for its growth till the nver rises 
and spreads its inundation. 
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Here we passed a small \illagc inhabited b}" a Tarki, or rather Kel- 
e'-suki, of the name of Mohammed Bonyami, who has settled here with 
his property, and who, while w'e passed by, came out of his hut, and, 
astonished at my unusual appearance, and delighted at seeing a stranger 
from such a distance, entreated me in the kindest manner to stay w’lth 
him a short time, so that I had in consequence great difficulty in pur- 
suing my march He was a very decent and venerable-looking old 
man, of short stout figure, and wnth benevolent features, but his dresi> 
was of the siraplett kind, consisting of a white tobe and a black shawl 
A good many horses were pasturing hereabout, but not, as it would 
seem, to the advantage ol the nee grounds, as tliey fed mostly on the 
young shoots. Having then left this watercourse at some distance on 
our right, W’e reached three miles further on the town of Sara3^amo, the 
chief place m the pro\ ir.ee of Kiso A great many people being here 
collected at the new’S of our arrnal, wc fired a salute with our pistols, 
and after a little search, owing to the very low^ entrances of most of the 
huts W’hicli would not admit my luggage, obtained tolerable quarters 

The town of Sarayamo is foimcd b}' an inner city, kasr or ‘'koira, ’ 
consisting of clay dwellings, very narrow’ and uncomfortable, and a 
large suburb on the cast side formed ol huts of large size, but all of 
them with very low doors. The courtyard where I was quartered was 
situated at the western border of this eastern suburb, on a sloping 
ground, descending towards a small ravine which separates the suburb 
from the kasr, and contained at the time a small quantity ol dirty water 
This situation had the disadvantage that, from the opposite slope, every- 
thing that was done in my courtyard could be observed, and there were 
a great many curious people, especially among the nsing generation, 
who obtruded not a little on my privacy”. 

I had scarcely made myself comfortable, when I received a great 
number of visits , and it w as not long before Mohammed Bony^mi arrived, 
mounted on a w’hite mare As El WaHti had persuaded me to take 
only one horse to Timbuktu, I sent two of my animals with this man to 
lemain with him until my leaving that place, wdiilc I also entrusted to 
his care my fi\c camels, to be taken to a brother of his While I w’as 
conversing w itli these people, my friend the H^j BUda arrived^ also, 
W’lth whom I continued to pass for a Syrian shen'f, although he thought 
it strange that I would not say my prayers with him in the courtyard. 

Simda}\ Avgust 28 — Having enjoyed a good night’s rest, tolerably 
free from mosquitoes, as I had shut my hut at an early hour, I took a 
w’alk dow’n to the river, the morning being, as usual, cool and fresh, and 
a slight breeze having sprung up The bank on w hich the towm stands was 
at present from twenty-five to thirty feet above the level of the river ; but 
this elevation is of course greatly diminished by the rising of the inunda- 
tion, the river reaching generally to the very border of the village. That 
branch which is not in direct connection w’lth the water of Fatta, along 
which our last day s march had lam, had no current, and was about 
two hundred yards in breadth The communication by^ water along 
these shallow backwaters of the immense Niger just opening (for in the 
dry season the connection is intcrniptcd), only one scn-wortliy boat tvaS 
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lying here at the time, neither conspicuous for its size nor for its com- 
fortable arrangement, and with two cabins of matting, one in the prow 
and one in the stern, while another boat, measuring forty feet by eight, 
was just repairing. All the craft are built of planks sewed or tied 
together in a very bungling manner. 

I learned, on this occasion, that it is only at this season of the year 
that people go from here to Timbuktu, which lies almost exactly north 
from this place, by an eastern winding , while later in the season they 
follow a westerly branch. A lab^ninth of creeks, backwaters, and 
channels is in this manner spread over the whole of this country, of 
which people had no previous idea 

I had scarcely returned to my quarters, when the governor, or emir, 
of the place came to pay me a visit This man, whose name was 
'Othmin, was a cheerful kind of person He stands m direct subjection 
to the ckef of Hamda-Allahi, without being dependent upon any other 
governor ; and his province compnses some other places in the neigh- 
bourhood, such as Fatta, Hores 6 na, and Kab 6 ka. Having made strict 
inquiries wuth regard to the present state of affairs in Stambal, and 
ha^ang asked the new’s respecting the countries of the East in general, 
he left me, but returned again m the course of the afternoon, accom- 
panied by the chief persons in the town, m order to solicit my aid in 
procuring raim After a long conversation about the rainy season, the 
quantity of rain which falls in different countries, and the tropical regions 
especially,* I felt myself obliged to say before them the ^‘fat-hl,” or 
opening prayer of the Kur^n , and, to their great amusement and delight, 
concluded the Arabic prayer with a form in their own language, — “Alla 
hokki ndfam,”— which, although meaning originally “God may give 
water,” has become quite a complimentary phrase, so that the original 
meaning has been almost lost, few people only being conscious of it. 
It so happened that the ensuing night a heavy thunderstorm gathered 
from the east, bringing a considerable quantity of rain, wdiich even 
found its way into my badly thatched hut. This apparent efficacy of 
my prayer induced the inhabitants to return the following day, to 
solicit from_ me a repetition of my performance; but I succeeded 111 
evading their request by exhorting them to patience But, on the other 
hand, I w^as obliged, in addition to a strong dose of emetic, to give the 
governor my blessing, as he w^as going to the capital, and w^as rather 
afraid of his liege lord the young prince Ahmedu, wlnle at the same 
time his overbearing neighbours the Tuarek inspired him with a great 
deal of fear. In the sequel, he w’^as very w’ell received in the capital, 
and therefore could not complain of the m efficacy of my inspiration ; 
bi^ nevertheless, not having had the slightest suspicion that I was not 
what I had represented myself to be, he w^as much shocked when he 
aftenvards learned that I w^as a Christian, to the great amusement of 
the Sheikh el Bakay, wiio wTOte to liim repeatedly to the effect that he 
ought to be well pleased that so wicked a person as a Christian had 

* On this occasion I learned from the Haj of Tis.'t, who was present, that 
in his desert town there are in general three fglls of rain evei^^ year. 
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procured him, not only ram, but even a good reception from his 
superior. 

The town is tolerably flourishing, and the Fulbe inhabitants, at least, 
possess a great number of horses ^Ve counted, one evening, ninety 
returning from the pasture-grounds, while a good many more remained 
outside at a greater distance. The Fnlbe here belong to the following 
tribes • Uromange, Rilainbe, OromanS-be, Koirabe, Feroibe, Balambe, 
Orohabe and tJrube. The w^hole population of the place may amount 
to about five thousand , but there did not appear to be many manufac- 
tures , even the native cloth, so well woven by the Songhay, is not 
manufactured here. 

The situation of the tow’n at this navigable blanch, however, pro-- 
duces some activity, although no regular market appears to be held : 
and, the second day of my stay here, a large boat amved from 
Timbuktu, wuth eighteen ras (a piece weighing about sixty pounds) of 
salt, a large parcel of tobacco, and a good number of passengers 
Shells have currency here, and I bought nee for fourteen hundred shells 
and a turkedi, at the rate of forty shells for each sAa, or measure. 
Rice constitutes the chief article of food, although on the west side of 
the towm some negro-corn is cultwated. Milk is plentiful 

The town of D^-e’-saUm, or Diri, the residence of 'Abd-e-rahmln, 
the son of Mohammed Lebbo, lying on the bank of the river itself, is at 
a distance of thirteen hours on horseback from here, equal to about 
thirty miles, by w’ay of Taiba. 

Having succeeded in hinng the boat which had come from Timbuktu 
for the exclusive use of my own party, for 10,000 shells, I prepared my 
luggage, which, although now greatly reduced from the respectable 
bulk w’hich It presented when setting out from Katsena, was still 
sufficient to inspire me with the hope that I might succeed in securing 
the friendship of the more influential chiefs of these regions and m 
the evening of the last day of August I w ent on board of my small craft, 
and passed there a \ery comfortable night. The river, during the time 
of my residence in the place, had nsen considerably, and soon promised 
to open the communication by the w^estern branch. 

Thursday^ Sept i. — After a good deal of delay, we at length began 
our voyage about a quarter before eight in the morning, and I felt my 
spirits greatly cheered w^hen I found myself floating on this river, or 
backwater, wdiich was to carry me all the wmy to the harbour of 
Timbuktu. The river near the town forms a fine open sheet, widening 
to about three hundred j-ards j but further on, as w^e were winding along 
in a north-easterly direction, it w^as greatly obstructed with rank grass, 
or rather b>rgu, wdiich very often covered the water entirely, so that 
the boat seemed to glide along a grassy plain. It wms quite out of 
the question to use oars. We w^ere therefore reduced to the necessity 
of proceeding with poles, generally moving at the rate of two miles and 
a third an hour, but very often less. Besides the byrgu, which con- 
stitutes the chief fodder for horse and cattle m all the distncts along 
the Niger, and w^hich even furnishes man wnth the sweet beverage 
called " menshu ” and a sort of honey called ‘‘kartn,” white w'ater-lilies, 
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rr foiiis, were in great quantities, and, between the latter, 

the \xater-plant '< sciranfusa,” which, being about ten inches long, floats 
on the UTitcr witliout ha^nng its roots fixed in the ground. But, after n 
vo3"age of about three miles, we emerged from the reedy water of 
Sarayamo into a more open branch, said to be that of Bambara, which 
here Joined it According to some of my informants, this water is 
identical with the Gerru, which I have mentioned on a former occasion. 
Here the eastern bank became quite free from reed-grass, while a herd 
of gazelles -was to be seen near the shore ; the western bank, mean- 
while, being adorned with namerous dflm-palms, gavvo, and tamarind- 
trees, or, as the}' are called here, busflsu ; while, further on, the ascend- 
ing ground was covered with “tunfafia” {Asdepias giga7ited)^ ‘'retem” 
(or broom), and “ damankadda. ’ But after a while, w’hen rank grass 
again began to prevail, this arm also became greatly obstructed, being 
separated by the grass into several branches The w’ater being only 
from five to seven feet deep, we proceeded rather slowly onw^ard, 
winding along in a northerly direction, at times diverging more to the 
w'est, at others more to the east, till about an hour after noon we 
reached the small towm of Fatta, situated on the eastern shore, and 
surrounded by extensive rice-grounds, w'hcre the people w'ere busy with 
the labours of the field. 

The river here changes its direction to the u'est, being probably 
joined by another branch, w^hich, how’‘ever, I did not see, and w'e began 
steenng in that direction, soothing our disappointment at not moving 
directly towards the object of our voyage w’lth the animated songs of 
our boatmen, w'ho accompanied the movements ot their oars with a 
barbarous, but not unmelodious, account of the deeds of the great 
Askia A great many herds of cattle w’ere to be seen on the left or 
southern side of the river, and gave life to the scenery. Our living also 
w'as not so bad, a couple of fine fishes, which we had succeeded in 
bujing from some fishermen, having been prepared over the fire and 
affording us an excellent dinner. 

The farther we proceeded onw'ard the more the channel w’ldened, 
becoming free from reeds, although occasionally adorned b\^ a floating 
layer of water-lilies Howwer, beyond the village of Gunjigge, or 
Gundi'gge, the current became so strong that, in order to avoid it, w'e 
chose rather to enter the reeds, which broke the force of the water It 
is natural that, as this is not a rwer of itself, fed by its owm sources, but 
merely a backwater caused by the overflow of the great river, the 
current in general must come from the latter, and proceed inland. 

Having kept for some time along the reed-grass of the southern shore 
in a ivinding direction, w^e again emerged into open water, where the 
poles of our boatmen, w^hich measured about eighteen feet in length, 
found no bottom , and we kept steadily on, although occasionally quite 
alarmed by our south-westerly direction, which threatened to carry us 
rather to Hamda-Alldhi than to Timbuktu , till at length, a few miles 
on this side of the town of Goilo, we changed our direction to W N.W., 
and, passing some floating reed islands, seemed to be m a fair direction 
to reach the chief object of our journey. But a storm that had been 
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gathering induced us with the approach of night to moor the boat m a 
wide grassy creek of the eastern shore, in order to shelter ourselves 
from the strong wind, which easily upsets tins light craft. Four fishing 
boats w’ere lying not far from us, and with their lights gave us a feeling 
of society , but the numerous sw’arms of mosquitoes molested us not a 
little, and the barking of an animal in the w^ater greatly excited my 
curiosity. On inquirj^, I learned that it proceeded from one of the 
young alligators, or rather zangwa}’ 

These boats have no means of approaching the shallow’ shore. 
Hence it is necessary for the passengers, two or three times a day, to 
wade through deep W’ater backw’ards and forw’aids. This, coupled with 
the great quantity of w^ater continually filling the bottom of these boats, 
is the reason why all the people who travel along the Niger are subject 
to rheumatism. The governor of Say, as I have already mentioned, m 
consequence of his voyage up the river to GSgho, had become quite 
lame 

Friday^ Sept. 2 — It was a quarter to seven o’clock in the irorning 
when W’e left the sea of reeds in which we had moored our \essel, 
which, in the absence of an anchor, is done by fixing a pole on eacli 
side of the prow, and one at the stern of the boat "W e began our dsiys 
voyage by slowly gliding along the iiver, by the strength of a local 
current, which ran at the rate of about two miles an hour, but soon our 
boatmen began to make use of their oars, and we advanced with more 
rapidity The open channel was here quite close to the eastern shore, 
the uniform level of w’hich was broken by a hilly eminence covered 
wnth fine fields of millet, w^hen we saw upon our left a smaller arm of 
the considerable channel running from the south-west. This, on 111- 
quir3’', I found w’as in connection with that very watercourse w’hich, at 
a later season, forms the general high road of those people who go from 
Sarayamo to Timbuktu Even at this season of the 5’ear this branch is 
preferred by those who come from the north. Having passed this 
branch w^e halted awhile at the western shore, w^here, at a short dis- 
tance inland, there is a small village called Koito, surrounded by fine 
trees. 

After a short delay w'e set out again on our zigzag voyage, w^hile one 
of our boatmen, his harpoon in hand, proceeded on a fishing expedition. 
From a wade open water w’e soon got into a narrow channel, while the 
grassy expanse spread out on each side to a great extent ,,and, making 
our w^ay wnth great difficulty, we emerged into a wade open branch, 
much more considerable than the one along which our course had lam. 
It being the principal trunk of the w’esterly w'atercourse of Sarayamo. 
As soon as we had entered it, some large specimens of the alligator 
tribe afforded proofs of a more extensu’e sheet of water, wdiile the 
current, which at first w’-as running against us, W’as so considerable that 
w^e advanced rather slowly. The wffiole breadth of the river or channel, 
forming one large unbroken sheet of water, w^as certainly not less than 
from SIX hundred to seven hundred yards, w’hile the depth in the midst 
of the channel, at least as far as I had an opportunity of judging from the 
poles of our bcatmen, measured fourteen feet and a half, and at times 
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c\ cu as iniiL.Ii as eighteen, and probably more. The banks were en^ 
^ivencd bv men and horses, and we passed an encampment ot herdsmen 
with their cattle The western shore especially was adorned with a 
profusion of dum-palms, besides fine tamarind-trees, sarkakdya, and 
others of unknown species. Thus repeatedly delayed b}' shifting sands 
obstructing the channel of the river, we moved on in a tolerably direct 
northerly course, till we reached the village of Menesergay, situated on 
sandy downs about twenty feet high, beyond a deep giili of the westerly 
shore. The low grassy ground on the eastern side formed the place of 
resort for numbers of pelicans, and the lower ground emerging at present 
only three feet out of the water, was enlivened by numbers of water- 
birds, which were looking out greedily for their prey 

Here we again changed our course, following a great many windings, 
but proceeding generally in an easterly direction. But now the water- 
course began to exhibit more and more the character of a noble river, 
bordered by strongly marked banks, clad with fine timber, chiefly 
tamarind and kana trees, and occasionally enlivened by cattle. Our 
voyage was very delightful, gliding, as we were, smoothly along the 
surface of the water, and keeping mostly in the middle of the noble 
stream, our boatmen only changing their course once to touch at the 
northeiii shore, in order to procure for a few shells the luxury of some 
kola niits, of which even these poor people w'ere by no means insensible. 
At length, lia\ing passed between the villages of Haibfingu on the 
northern, and Dara-kaina on the southern, shore, we again exchanged 
our south-easterly direction for a more northerly one, proceeding along 
a very broad watercourse , but, after a w’hile, the open w^ater was 
broken by a broad grassy island, which left only a small channel on the 
west side, while that on the east was of tolerable width. Meanwhile 
the evening w’as approaching, and we met widi several delays, once 111 
order to buy some fish, and another tune on account of our boatmen 
having lost their harpoon, with which they occasionally endeavoured to 
catch some large species of fish which were swimming alongside our 
boat. They w^ere very dexterous m diving, although it required some 
time for them to ascertain the spot where the slender instrument had 
been fixed in the bottom This harpoon was exactly similar to the 
double spear used by some divisions of the Batta, one of the tribes of 
Adamaw^a, such as the Bagele, and even by some of the mhabilants of 
Bdrnu. 

We had now entered a splendid reach of the river, which, almost 
free from reeds, extended 111 an easterly direction, and we glided 
pleasantly along the smooth water at a short distance from the northern 
bank, which was thickly clad with trees ; till at length, darkness setting 
in, we struck right across the whole breadth of the river, which now, 
in the quiet of the evening, spread out its smooth unnppled surface like 
a beautiful mirror, and which at this place was certainly not less than 
one thousand yards broad, straight for the evening fires of the village 
Baniy, which was situated on the opposite bank, and we moored our 
vessel at the north-easterly bend of the gulf round which the town is 
Situated, Most of our party slept on shore, while others made them- 
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selves as comfortable as possible in the boat, and on tin top of tin 
matting which formed the cabins 

Here we awoke the next morning with a beautiful clear sky, and 
quietly enjoyed for a few hours the fine river scenery, bordered by a 
rich belt of \egetation, while our boatmen endeavoured to replace one 
of their poles, which they had broken, by a new one, and after some 
time succeeded m getting one which measured t\vent3"-onc feet. The 
town or village itself is inhabited by Songhay and Fulbe, the latter 
being in possession of numerous^ flocks and herds The cattle being 
just collected on the sandy beach near die river, were milked soon after 
sunrise, and furnished me with a draught of that delicious beverage, 
which must always constitute one of the greatest luxuries to a European 
traveller in these countries 

The chief part of the nllage extended along the bay to the south, at 
the point where we had moored our boat , but there was a suburb of 
detached huts, chiefly inhabited by Tuarek, and this part of the shoie 
was beautifully adorned with large trees When we at length con- 
tinued our voyage, w^c observed also a great many dum-palms, w’hicli 
served to further embellish the country, while kadena, or tdso, seemed 
to form the staple produce of the inhabitants, and thickly lined the 
shores. The scenery was the more interesting, as, besides boys who 
were playing in the w*ater, a numerous herd of cattle w^ere just swim- 
ming across the river, which to animals not accustomed to such a task, 
w'ould have been rather a difficult undertaking ; and, even as it was, the 
people w^ho accompanied them m boats had some difficulty m inducing 
them to continue their fatiguing trip when they once began to feel ex- 
hausted, especially as they were accompanied by their young calves. 
However, ui these regions along the Niger, wntli its numerous channels, 
backw’aters, and swamps, man as w^ell as beast must be accustomed 
to swimming I took great pains to discover wdiether there was any 
current here, but I did not succeed in ascertaining the fact, and alto- 
gether, m this netw’ork of creeks and backw^aters, the current seems to 
be very uncertain, going in on one side and out on the other, notwith- 
standing that we w’ere now approaching the trunk of the river, following 
in general a northerly diiection with a slight w^esterly deviation The 
gradually sloping bank w^as here covered with the dense rich bush called 
bogina by the Songlia}^ 

But at present these shores, once animated with the bustle of many 
larger and smaller villages of the native Songhay, were buried in silence 
and solitude, a turbulent penod of almost two hundred years ha\ mg suc- 
ceeded to the epoch w^hen the great Songhay king, Mohammed el Haj 
Askia, held the whole of these regions under his powerful sw^a3i No 
less than four dw’-elling-places along this tract of the river had been 
destroyed on one and the same day by the father of Gal^ijo, the prince 
whom we had met on our journey a short distance from S^y. A solitary 
antelope, with her young, was the only Imng being m the present state 
of desolation that we observed dunng several hours’ navigation, but the 
banks were occasionally lined with fine trees. Besides the tamarind- 
tree ,a tree called b 6 gi appeared in great quantities ; it bears a yellow 
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hiiit a^jout tl.c fci/c oi a pear, having four or Jive large kernels, and 
vliA', on acce^. t cl irs pleasant acid taste, afforded us a very re- 
fres'iing treat. 

Having met uith a short delay, m consequence of a thunderstorm 
which brought us but little rain, ue observed the island of Kora, which 
lies at the mouth of this channel, and the main river ahead of us, the 
water increasing in breadth, v\hile one arm branches off round the 
south-western part of the island, presenting here the appearance of an 
inland sea. But we had scarcely- caught a glimpse of the great nver 
itself, when a second and heavier thunderstorm, which had long been 
gathenrg, threatened to break forth, and obliged us to seek shelter in 
the grassy eastern shore of the mam. We had scarcely fastened the 
boat, when the ram came dov n in torrents, and lasted v ith great \ lolence 
for nearly two hours, so that my berth was entirely swamped, and I re- 
mained 111 a most uncomfortable state during the whole of the night. 

Swiday, Se/‘I. 4 — The V’eather having cleared up, we set out at an 
early hour, following a north-easterly direction through an open water 
not obstructed by reeds, but soon halted again for prayer near the green 
bushy shore , while from the opposite side of the island of Kdra, the 
lowing of cattle, cackling of fowls, and the voices of men were distinctly 
to be heard, the island being still tolerably well inhabited and the 
people being said to possess even a good number of horses. It was of 
considerable interest to me here to fall into the course pursued by that 
^eiy mentonous French traveller, Ren6 Caillie, on his toilsome and 
dangerous journey through the whole western part of the continent of 
Africa, from Sierra Leone to Morocco , and it is an agreeable duty for 
me to confirm the general accuracy of his account Following close 
upon the track of the enterprising and intelligent, but unfortunate Major 
Laing, w’ho had been assassinated tw o 3’ears previously on his desperate 
journey from Timbilktu, Caillie uaturahy excited against himself the 
jealousy of the English, to w’hom it could not but seem extraordinary 
that a poor unprotected adventurer like himself should succeed m an 
enterprise where one of the most courageous and noble-minded officers 
of their army had succumbed 

Gliding slowdy along the channel, which here W’as about six hundred 
yards in width, and gradually exchanging the eastern shore for the middle 
of the stream, we obsen-cd after a few^ miles' advance the first nver- 
horses, or banga, that w’e had as 3’et seen in the Niger, carrying their 
heads out of the w^ater like tw’O immense boxes, and rather frightening 
our boatmen, w’ho did not seem to relish a Ule-d-tcte wuth these animals, 
till I sent a ball after them 

Passing then the site of the foimcr towm of Gakoira, nearwffiich the 
people were busy with the labours of the nce-fields, and having again 
landed on the opposite shoie, wdiich w^as covered with numerous kalgo 
trees, m order that the lazy boatmen might get their breakfast with com- 
fort and ease, we had to follow a large bend of the river wffiere the 
town of Danga is situated on the right, be3ond a sw^ampy low ground. 
This is probably the same towm so repeatedly mentioned in the interest- 
ing records of Baba Ahmed, especially as the residence of the Pullo 
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chief, Sambu Lamido, who at the period of the rmn of the Songhry 
empire \\ as the chief instrument in achieving that destruction. Vv’ e then 
crossed from here to the other side, and passed the toum of Sany^re on 
a projecting headland, which at t-mes appears to be changed into an 
island, and containing, besides a good number of reed huts, even a few 
clay dvvellmgs. Here our people indulged in the hope of procuring 
some tobacco, but were sadly disappomied, the natives being too much 
afraid of their lanatical master, the Shekho Ahmedii ben Ahmedu 
Having left this village behind us, we entered a fine roitherly reach 
belonging to the branch which was finally to carry us into the great 
river itself, and left the town of Sanyare beyond the shallow sandbank, 
conspicuous on account of a group of majestic tamarind-trees. Here 
the inhabitants wanted to barter some sour milk for negro corn, which 
to them, with their ordinary diet of nee, seemed to be a luxury. Having 
lost some time, we at length had the broad sheet of the Niger before 
us, and here, at the point of junction, there started forth from the 
easterly shore a group of solitary tres, which appeared to form the 
usual nocturnal place of resort for all the v. ater-fowl in the neighbour- 
hood, the trunks as well as the branches of the trees being D\crlaid with 
a white crust formed by the droppings of these visitors, which Witli 
animated cries were collecting together towards the close of the evening 
Having here left the shore, which at present formed a low and bare 
headland, but w’liich in the course of a month would be entirely under 
water, w^e at once entered the middle of that magnificent river the Isa, 
or Mayo Balleo, running here from \V. 35° S to E. 35° N , which has 
excited the lively curiosity of Europeans for so many 3"ears It w^as at 
this spot about a mile across, and by” its magnitude and solemn magni- 
ficence in the new rroon w’hich w’as rising 111 front of us, and with the 
summer lightning at times breaking through the evening sky, inspired 
mj^ servants with real aw^e and almost fright , while w’e w'ere squatting 
on the shelving roof of our frail boat, and looking with searching eyes 
along the immense expanse of the ncer in a noith-easterly direction, 
where the object of our journey' w’as said to he 

Whether from the excitement of the da}’, or trom the previous night’s 
wetting, w’hen at length w’e lay to at the ancient Songhay town of 
KoiretSgo, W’hich had once been a place of importance, but had been 
almost destroj’ed by the Ffilbe in conjunction with the Tarki chief 
Somki, I was seized with a severe attack of fever, but in order to take 
care of my luggrge I was unwalling to go on shore, w'here I might have 
lam down on a fine sandy bearh, choosing rather to lemain on board 
our frail boat. 


CHAPTER XX. 

ARRIVAL AT KABARA. — ENTRA^XE INTO TIMBUKTU, 

Alonday, Sept 5. — Thus the day broke which, after so man}’ months’ 
exertion, was to carry me to the harbour of Timbuktu. We started at 
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a tolerably early hour, crossing the broad sheet of the river, first in a 
noith-easterly, then in an almost northerly direction, till finding our- 
selves cppcs^tc the small hamlet Tdsakal, mentioned by Caillie, we 
began to L.ep along the \\indings of the noithern bank which, fiom its 
low character, presented a very varying appearance, while a creek, 
separate g from the trunk, entered the low ground. The river a month 
or two later in the season inundates the whole country to a great 
distance, but the magnificent stream, with the exception of a few 
fishing-boats, now seemed almost tenantless, the only objects which in 
the present reduced state of the country animated the scenery being a 
number of large boats lying at anchor in front of us near the shore of 
the Milage Koreme. But the whole character of the nver was of the 
highest interest to me, as it disclosed some new features for which I 
had not b':;en prepared, for, while the water on which Kordme w^as 
situated formed only by far the smaller branch, the chief river, about 
three quaiters of a mile in breadth, took its direction to the south-east, 
separated from the former by a group of islands called Day, at the 
headland of which lies the islet of Tdrasliam * 

It was wuth an anxious feeling that I bade farewell to that noble river 
as it turned away from us, not being sure wdiether it wmuld fall to my 
lot to exploi e its farther course, although it w^as my firm intention at 
the time to accomplish tins task if possible. Thus we entered the 
branch of Kcrome, keeping along the grass w’hicli here grows m the 
river to a great extent, till we reached the village, consisting of nothing 
but temporary huts of reed, which, ui the course of a few weeks, with 
the rising of the whalers, w’ere to be removed further inland. Notwith- 
standing its fiail character, this poor little village was interesting on 
account of its whaifs, w’here a number of boats were repainng The 
master of our own craft residing here (for all the boatmen on this nver 
are seifs, or nearly in that condition), w’ewere obliged to halt almost an 
hour and a hall , but m order not to excite the curiosity of the people, 
I thought it prudent to remain in my boat But even there I w^as 
incommoded with a great number of visitors, who were very anxious to 
know exactl}’’ wdiat sort of person I was. It w^as here that we heard 
the unsatislactory new’s that El Bakdy, w'hose name as a just and 
intelligent chief alone had given me confidence to undertake this 
journey, was absent at the time in Gundam, whither he had gone in 
order to settle a dispute which had ansen betw^een the Tuarek and the 
Berabish ; and as from the very beginning, w^hen I w^as planning my 
j'ourney to Timbiiktu, I had based the w'hole confidence of my success 
upon the noble and trustw^orthy character which w^as attributed to the 
Sheikh El Bakay by my infoimants, this piece of information produced 
a serious effect upon me. 

At length we set out again on our interesting voyage, following first 
a south-easterly, then a north-easterly direction along this branch, 
which, for the first three miles and a half, retained some importance, 
being here about two hundred yards wide, w'^hen the channel divided a 
second time, the more considerable branch turning off towards YSlluw^a 
* “ Tarasham ” means a house or dw'elling. 
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and Zegilia, and other smaller hamlets situated on the islands of Da3^, 
while the watercourse which we follow'cd dwindled away to a mere 
narrow meadow -water, bearing the appearance of an artificial ditch or 
canal, which, as I now’ heard, is entirely dunng tlie dry season, so 
that it becomes impossible to embark directlj^ at K^bara for places 
situated higher up or lov\er dowm the river. But at that time I had 
formed the erroneous idea that this canal never became iia\*igable for 
more than four months in the 3"ear, and then concluded that it w’ould 
have been impossible for Caillie to have reached Klbara in his boat m 
the month of April The navigation of this water became so dilhcult, 
that all my people were obliged to leave the boat, w^hich, wnth great 
difficulty was dragged on by the boatmen, who themselves entered the 
water and lifted and pushed it along with their hands But before we 
reached Kdbara, wdiich is situated on the slope of a sandy eminence, 
the narrow and shallow channel widened to a tolerably large basin of 
circular shape , and here, in front of the town, se/en good-sized boats 
were lying, g'ving to the whole place some little life Later m the 
season, wdien the channel becomes navigable for larger boats, the 
intercourse becomes much more animated. During the palmy da3's of 
the Songhay empire, an uninterrupted intercourse took place between 
G^gho and Timbilktu on the one side, and between Timbiiktu and 
Jenni on the other, and a numerous fleet was alwa5's lying here under 
the orders of an admiral of great pou’er and influence. The basin has 
such a regular shape, that it looks as if ifc were artificial ; but, neveithe- 
less, it may be the \vork of nature, as Kabara from the most ancient 
times has been the harbour of Timbuktu, and at times seems even to 
have been of greater importance than the latter piece itsc’i 

A branch of the river turns off to the east, wuthout however reaching 
the mam trunk, so that in general, except when the wdiole country is 
inundated, boats from Kabara which are going dov n the nver must 
first return m a south-w’esterly direction tow^ards Koiome, in order to 
reach the mam branch Even at the present time, however, when this 
whole region is plunged into an ab^’ss of anarchy and misrule, the scene 
was not entirely wmnting in life , for women w^ere filling their pitcheis 
or washing clothes on large stones jutting out from the w’ater, while a 
number of idle people had collected on the beach to see who the 
stranger was that had j’ust arrh^ed 

At length we lay to, and sending two of my people on shore, in order 
to obtain quarters, I folloived them as soon as possible, when I was 
informed that they had procured a comfortable dwelling for me. The 
house where I was lodged was a large and grand building (if we take 
into account the general relations of this country), standing on the very 
top of the mound on the slope of which the town is situated. It was of 
an oblong shape, consisting of very massive clay vmlls, which w’ere 
even adorned, in a slight degree, with a rude kind of relief, and it 
included, besides two ante-rooms, an inner courtyard, with a good many 
smaller chambers, and an upper stoi^^ The interior, with its small 
stores of every kind, and its assortment of sheep, ducks, fowls, and 
pigeons, in different departments, resembled Noah's ark, and afforded a 
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cheerful sight of homely comfort which had been pieserved heie from 
more ancient and better times, notwithstanding the exactions of Fulbe 
and Imoshagh 

Having taken possession of the U\o ante-rooms for my people and 
luggage, I endeavoured to make myself as comfortable as possible, 
nhile the busy landlad 3 ', a tall and stout personage, m the absence of 
her husband, a wealthy Soiighay merchant, endeavoured to make her- 
self agreeable, and oflered me the various delicacies of her store for 
sale, but these were extremely scanty', the chief attraction to us, besides 
a small bowl of milk seasoned with hone}’, being some onions, of 
which I myself was not less m want than my people for seasoning our 
simple food, but fresh ones w’ere not even to be got here, the article 
sold being a peculiar preparation which is imported from Sansandi, the 
omens, which are of \ery small size, being cut into slices and put in 
V ater, then pounded in a w’oodeii mortar, dried again, and, by means 
oi some butter, made up into a sort of round ball, which is sold m small 
pats of an inch and a half in diameter for five shells each : these are 
called “Mw’ashi” in FulfiMde, or “gabCi” m the Songhay language. 
Besides this article, so necessaiy’ for seasoning the food, I bought a little 
bul^nga, or vegetable butter, m order to light up the dark room w^here I 
had taken up my quprteis , but the night which I passed here was a 
very uncomfortable one, on account of the number of mosquitoes which 
infest the w’hole place. 

Thus broke September 6th. — a veiy important day for me, as it 
was to determine the kind nt reception I was to meet with in this 
quarter But iiotw itl i^tancliiig the uncutaiaty of m} prospects, I felt 
checiful and full of confidence, and, as I was now again firmly esta- 
blished on dry soil, I w ent early m the morning to see my horse, which 
had successfully crossed all the different branches lying between K^bara 
and Saraytoo , but I w’as sorry to find him in a very w’eak and 
emaciated condition. 

While traversing the village, I w’as surprised at the many clay buildings 
w’hich are to be seen here, amounting to between one hundred and fifty 
and tw’o hundred , however, these are not so much the dwellings of the in- 
habitants of Kabara themselves, but serve rather as magazines lor storing 
up the merchandise belonging to the people of, and the foreign merchants 
residing m, Timbuktu and Sansaiid'i. There are two small market- 
places, one containing about tw’elve stalls or sheds, where all sorts of 
articles arc sold, the other being used exclusively lor meat. Although 
it was still early m the day, women w’cre already busy boiling nee, 
w'hich IS sold in small pcirtions, or made up into thin cakes boiled with 
bulanga, and sold for five shells each. Almost all the inhabitants, who 
may muster about two thousand, are Songhay; but the authorities 
belong to the tribe of the Ffilbe, w'hose principal W’ealth consists of 
cattle, the only exception being the office of the inspector of the 
harbour, — a very ancient office, repeatedly mentioned by Ahmed B^bi, 
— which at present is in the hands of Muldy Kdsim, a sherff whose 
family is said to have emigrated originally from the Ghaib or Morocco, 
but w’ho has become so Suddnised that he has forgotten all his form^'r 
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knowledge of Arabic. On account of the cattle being driven to a great 
distance, I found that milk was very scarce and dear The inhabitants 
cultivate a little nee, but have some cotton, besides btoia, or Co?xJio7‘US 
oliior'itcs^ and melons of various descriptions 

Having returned to my quarters from my walk through the town, I 
had to distribute several presents to some people v\hom El WaUti 
chose to represent as his brothers and friends Having then gi\en to 
himself a new, glittering, black tobe of Niipe manufacture, a new ''haf,’’ 
and the white bernds which I woie myself, I at length prevailed upon 
him to set out for the town, in order to obtain protection for me , for 
as yet I was an outlaw in the country, and any ruffian who suspected 
my character might have slain me, without scarcely anybod3" caring 
anything about it , and circumstances seemed to assume a very un- 
favourable aspect, for there was a great movement among the Tuarek 
in the neighbourhood, w’hen it almost seemed as if some news of my 
real character had transpired. Not long alter my two messengers w^ere 
gone, a Tarki chief, of the name of Kneha, w'lth tall and stately figure, 
and of noble expressive features, as far as his shawl around the face 
allowed them to be seen, but, like the wdiole tribe of the Kel-hekikan 
to which he belongs, bearing a very bad character as a freebooter, made 
his appearance, armed w^ith spear and sword, and obtruded himself 
upon me while I was partaking of my simple dish of nee , notu iLl*'- 
standmg which, he took his seat at a short distance opposite to in<- 
Not wishing to invite him to a share in my poor frugal repast by the 
usual “bismillah,” I told him, first in Arabic and then in Fulftilde, that 
I was dining, and had no leisure to speak with him at present. Where- 
upon he took his leave, but returned after a short while, and, in a rather 
peremptory manner, solicited a present from me, being, as he said, a 
great chief of the country , but as I w^as not aware of the extent of hi-a 
power, and being also afraid that others ruignt imitate his example, I 
told him that I could not give him an^’thmg before I had made due 
inquiries respecting his real importance from my compamoi w’ho had 
just gone to the town But he was not at all satisfied with my argu- 
ment; representing himself as a great “ dhalem,’' or evil-doer, and that 
as such he might do me much harm , till at length, after a very spirited 
altercation, I got rid of him 

He was scarcely gone, when the whole house w^as filled with armed 
men, horse and foot, from Timbuktu, most of them clad m light blue 
tobes, tightly girt round the w^aist with a shawl, and dressed in short 
breeches reaching only to the knee, as if they were going to fight, their 
head being covered with a straw hat of the pecul t-liape of a little 
hut with regular thatchwork, such as is fashionable among the inhabi- 
tants of Masiiia and of the provinces further west. They were armed 
with spears, besides w’hich some of them w’ore also a sword : only a 
few of them had muskets. Entering the house rather abruptl^^, and 
squatting down m the ante-chambeis and court3"ard, lust w^heie tlics' 
could find a place, they stared at me not a little, and began asking of 
each other w’ho this strange-looking fellow might be, 'ivhile I was re- 
lining on my two smaller boxes, ha\ing my k'’'g:r ones and my othei* 
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luggage behind me. I was rather at a loss to account for their intru- 
sion, until I learned, upon inquiry of my landlady, that they were 
come in order to protect their cattle from the Tuarek, who at the time 
were passing through the place, and who had driven atvay some of their 
propert}"- The very person whom they dreaded was the chief Kn6ha, 
who had just left me, though they could not make out his whereabouts. 
Having refreshed themselves during the hot hours of the day, these 
people started off, but the alarm about the cattle continued the whole 
of the afternoon, and not less than two hundred armed men came into 
ni}^ apartments in the course of an hour. 

M3" messengers not returning at the appointed time from their errand 
to the tow’n, I had at length retired to rest in the evening, wdien shortly 
before midnight tJie}" armed, together with Sidi Alaw’ate, the Sheikh 
El Balray’s brother, and several of his followers, who took up their 
quarters on the terrace of m3" house m order to be out of the reach of 
the mosquitoes ; and after thc3’ had been regaled with a good supper, 
W'hich had been provided beforehand by some of the townspeople, I 
w ent to pa3" my respects to them. 

It was an important interview-, for, although this was not the person 
for whom my wsit was specialty intended, and whose tavomrable or 
unfavourable disposition w'ould influence the w"hole success of m3’' 
arduous iiudertaking, yet for the present I was entirely m his hands, 
and all depended upon the manner in which he received me. Now" my 
tw’o messengers had onty disclosed to himself personalty, that I was a 
Christian, w'hile at the same time the}" had kid great stress upon the 
circumstance that, although a Christian, I w"as under the special protec- 
tion of the sultan of Stambfil ; and Sidi Alav'dte inquired therefore of 
me, wuth great earnestness and anxiet3", as to the peculiar manner in 
w"hich I enjO}’ed the protection of that great Mohammedan sovereign 

Now" it w"as most unfortunate for me that I had no direct letter from 
that quarter Even the firman W’lth wdiich w"e had been provided by 
the Basha of Tripoli had been delivered to the governor for w-hom it 
was destined, so that at the time I had nothing with me to show" but a 
firman w'hich I had used on my journey in Ee3"p.t, and w-hich of course 
had no especial relation to the case m question. The w"ant of such a 
general letter of protection from the sultan of Constantin oplc, W'hich I 
had soliciicd w^th so much anxiety to be sent after me, w-as m the 
sequel the chief cause of my difficult and dangerous position in Tim- 
buktu; for, furnished with such a letter, it would have been easy to 
have imposed silence upon my adversaries and enemies there, and 
especialty upon the merchants from Morocco, w"ho w"ere instigated by 
the most selfish jealousy to raise all sorts of intrigues against me. 

Ha\"ing heard my address w-ith attention, although I was not able to 
establish ever3" point so clearly as I could have wished, the sheikh's 
brother promised me protection, and desired me to be without any ap- 
prehension W’lth regard to niy safety; and thus terminated my first 
interview with this man, who, on the whole, inspired me with a certain 
degree of confidence, although I was glad to think that he w’as not the 
man upon whom 1 had to rely for m3"safet3". Having then had a further 
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chat with his telamid or pupils, with whom I passed for a Mohammedan, 
I took leave of the party and retired to rest in the close apartments of 
the lower story of the house. 

Wedfiesday, Sept 7. — After a rather restless night, the day broke when 
I was at length to enter Timbuktu, but we had a good deal of trouble 
in performing this last short stage of our journe}", deprived as we were 
of beasts of burden, for the two camels which the people had brought 
from the town in order to carry my boxes, proved much too weak, and 
It was only after a long delay that we were able to procure eleven 
donkeys for the transport of all my luggage. Meanwhile the rumour of 
a traveller of importance having arrived had spread f?r and wide, and 
several inhabitants of the place sent a breakfast both for myself and 
my protector. Just at the moment when we were at length mounting 
our horses, it seemed as if the Tarki chief Kneha was to cause me some 
more trouble, for in the moinmg he had sent me a vessel of butter in 
order thus to acquire a fair claim upon my generosity , and coming 
now for his reward, he was greatly disappointed when he heard that 
the present had fallen into the hands of other people 

It w’as ten o’clock when our cavalcade at length put itself m 
motion, ascending the sandhills which rise cjpse behind the village of 
Kabara, and which, to my great regret, had "prevented my obtaining a 
view of the towm from the top of our terrace. ,*The contrast of this 
desolate scenery with the character of the fertile banks of the nver 
which I had just left behind w^as remarkable. The whole tract bore 
decidedly the character of a desert, although the path was thickly lined 
on both sides with thorny bushes and stunted trees, which were being 
cleared away in some places in order to render the path less obstructed 
and more safe, as the Tuarek never failed to mfest it, and at present 
were particularly dreaded on account of their having killed a few days 
previously three petty Taw’dti traders on their w^ay to Araw^n. It is 
from the unsafe character of this short road betw^een the harbour and 
the town, that the spot, about halfway betw’een Kabara and Timbiaktu, 
bears the remarkable name of “ Ur-immdndes,” "he does not hear,” 
meaning the place where the cry of the unfortunate victim is not heard 
from either side. 

Having traversed tw^o sunken spots designated by especial names, 
W'here, m certain years when the river rises to an unusual height, as 
happened in the course of the same winter, the water of the inundation 
enters and occasionally forms even a navigable channel ; and leaving on 
one side the talhatree of the Well Salah, covered with innumerable rags of 
the superstitious natives, who expect to be generously rewarded by their 
saint with a new shirt, we approached the town * but its dark masses 
of clay not being illuminated by bright sunshine, for the sky was 
thickly overcast and the atmosphere filled with sand, were scarcely to 
be distinguished from the sand and rubbish heaped all round ; and there 
was no opportunity for looking attentively about, as a body of people 
were coming towards us in order to pay their compliments to the 
stranger and bid him welcome This was a very important moment, as, 
if they had felt the slightest suspicion wuth regard to my character, they 
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mislit easily have prevented my entering the town at all, and thus even 
endangered mv lile. 

I therefore took the hint of Alaivate, who recommended me to make 
a start in advance in order to anticipate the salute of these people who 
bad come to meet us ; and putting my horse to a gallop, and gun in 
hand, I galloped up to meet them, when ^ I was received with many 
salams. But a circumstance occurred which might have proved fatal, 
not only to my enterprise, but even to my own personal safety, as there 
was a man among the group who addressed me in Turkish, which I 
had almost entirely forgotten ; so that I could with difficulty make a 
suitable answer to his compliment ; but avoiding further indiscreet 
questions, I pushed on in order to get under safe cover. 

Having then traversed the rubbish, which has accumulated round the 
ruined clay wall of the town, and left on one side a row of dirty reed 
huts which encompass the whole of the place, we entered the narrow 
streets and lanes, or, as the people of Timbuktu say, the tijeraten, which 
scarcely allowed two horses to proceed abreast. But I was not a little 
surprised at the populous and wealthy character which this quarter of 
the town, the Sane-Gdngu, exhibited, many of the houses rising to the 
height of two stories, and in their facade evincing even an attempt at 
architectural adornment. Thus, taking a more westerly turn, and 
followed by a numerous troop of people, we passed the house of the 
Sheikh El Bakay, where I was desired to fire a pistol ; but as I had all 
my arms loaded with ball I prudently declined to do so, and left it to 
one of my people to do honour to the house of our host. We thus 
reached the house on the ether side of the street, which was destined 
for my residence, and I was glad when 1 found m3’self safely in my 
new quarters. 

But before describing my residence in this town, I shall make a few 
general remarks with regard to the history of Songhay and Timbuktu. 


CHAPTER XXL 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF SONGHAY AND TIMBUKTU. 

Previously to my journey into the region of the Niger, scarcely any 
data were known with regard to the history of this wide and important 
tract, except a few isolated facts, elicited with great intelligence and 
research by Mr. Cooley* from El Bekri, the history of Ebn Khalddn, the 
obscure and confused report of Leo about the great Ischia, and the 
barren statement of the conquest of Timbuktu and Gagho, or Gogo, by 
Mijldy Ahmed el Dhehebi, as mentioned by some historians of Morocco 
and Spain. But I myself was so successful as to have an opportunity 
of perusing a complete history of the kingdom of Songhay, from the 
very dawn of historical records down to the 3^ear 1640 of our era ; 
although, unfortunately, circumstances prevented my bringing back a 
.complete copy of this manuscript, which forms a respectable quarto 
^ Qoolejy Neg^rolmtd 0/ Arabs. 
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JIIUED BABA THE HISTORIAN. 

\Dlurae, and I was only able, dming the few days that I had tins manu- 
script in my hands during my stay in GandO, to make short extracts of 
those passages fiom its contents which I thought of the highest interest 
m an historical and geog- aphical point of view 

These annals, according to the universal statement of the learned 
people of Negrcland, were wTitteu by a distinguished person ol the 
name of Ahmed Cuba, although in the work itself that indnidual is only 
spoken of in the third person, and it would seem that additions had 
been made to the book by another hand , but on this point I cannot 
speak with certainty, as I had not sufficient time to read o\ er the latter 
portion nf the woik with the necessary attention and care As lor 
Alimed Baba, we know from other interesting documents winch have 
lately come to light,* that he was a man of great learning, considering 
the country in which he vas born, having composed a good many 
books or essays, and instructed a considerable number of pupils. 
Moreover, we learn that he v’as a man of the highest respectability, so 
that even after he had been carried away prisoner by the victorious 
army of jMiiUy Ahmed cl Dhehebi, his very enemies treated him \\ ith 
the greatest respect, and the inhabitants of Morocco, in general, 
regarded him vith the highest veneration + 

This character of the author would alone be sufficient to guarantee 
the trustworthiness of his history, as far as he was able to go back into 
the past with any degree of accuracy, from the oral traditions of the 
people, or from written documents of an older period, for that the 
beginning of bis annals, like that of every other nation, should be 
enveloped in a certain degree of mystery and uncertainty is very 
natural, and our author himself is prudent enough to pass over the 
earlier part 111 the most rapid and cursory manner, only mentioning the 
mere name of each king, except that he states the prominent fads with 
regard to the founder of each dynasty. Kay, even what he sa3’S of the 
founder of the dynasty of the Za, allowance being made for the absurd 
interpretation ot names, whicli is usual with Arabs and Onentals m 
general, and also the particulars which be gives with regaid to Kilun, 
or Kilnu, founder of the dynasty of the Sonm,t is very characteristic, 
and certainty true in the mam For there is no doubt that the founder 
oi the first dynasty immigrated from a foreign country, — a circumstance 
which is confirmed by other accounts, — and nothing is more probable 
than that he abolished the most striking features of pagan superstition, 
namely, the worship of a peculiar kind of fish, which was probably the 
famous ayu, or Maiiahis^ of which I have spoken on a former occasion, 
and of w^hose habitat in the waters of the Niger I shall say more further 
on , W’hile 'All Killun succeeded in usurping the royal power by liberating 

* Rfv^'e Af, itaiue, vol. i , p, 2S7, "Conquete du Soudan par les Marocams,” 
par le Baron Macguckm de S'ane. Journal Asiaiiqtte^ 1S55, ''Literature du 
Soudan,’* par M. le Professor Cherbonneau. 

t This character is most strikingly indicated in those very remarks which 
M. le Baron dc Slane has published in the notice (see preceding note) which 
was intended to depreciate the merit of Ahmed Baba as a historian. 
i According to Leo, this d;> nasty emigrated from Ljbia. 
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his country from the sovereignty of the kings of Melle, who had 
conquered Songhay about the middle of the fourteenth century Nor 
can there be any doubt of the truth of the statement that Zd-Kasi, the 
fifteenth king of the dynasty of the about the year 400 of the Hejra, 
or in the beginning of the eleventh century of our era, embraced Islam, 
and was the first Mohammedan king of Songhay. No man who studies 
impartially those very extracts which I have been able to mak£ from 
the manuscript, in great haste and under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances, and which were translated and published in the Jotmial of the 
Lctpsic Oriental Society, vol ix , p 518, by Mr. Ralfs, can deny that they 
contain a vast amount of valuable infoimation But the knowledge 
which Europeans possessed of those countries, before my discoveries, 
was so limited, as to render the greater part of the contents of my 
extracts, uhich are intimately related to localities formerly entirely 
unknown, or in connection with historical facts not better ascertained, 
difficult of comprehension. But with the light now shed by my journey 
and my researches o\’er these regions and their inhabitants, I have no 
hesitation in asserting that the work of Ahmed Baba will be one of the 
most important additions which the present age has made to the history 
of mankind, in a branch which was formeily almost unknown 

Ahmed Babd, however, limits himself to the records of the political 
relatioiis of Songhay, and does not enter into any ethnological questions, 
leading us entirely in the dark as to the original seats of the tribe , for 
while 111 general, on the banks of die Niger, the towms of Tindirma and 
Dire are supposed to be the ongmal seats of the Songhay, Ahmed 
B^bd apparently restricts the limits of the ancient Songhay to the 
eastern quarter around Kiikiya, stating distinctly that the town of 
Timbuktu was not under the authority of any foreign king before it 
became subjected to the dominion of Kunkur-Mfisa, the celebrated king 
of Melle. Yet from this statement we cannot conclude wuth absolute 
certainty that the banks of the great river to the south-w^est of that 
town w'ere not comprised in the kingdom of Songhay before that 
penod , for Timbuktu, lying on the north side of the river, and being 
founded by the Tuarek or Imdshagh, w^as an independent place by 
Itself, and in the beginning not closely connected with the history of the 
surrounding region. It might easily have happened, therefore, that the 
Songhay language w^as not at all spoken m Timbuktu at a former 
penod, without any conclusion being drawm from this circumstance 
respecting the country to the south and south-west of the river. But 
although, according to Ahmed Bdbd’s account, the foundation of the 
place w^as entirely due to the Imoshagh, it is probable that, from the 
very beginning, a portion of the inhabitants of the town belonged to the 
Songhay nation;* and I rather suppose, therefore, that the original 

* “The palace which w-as erected m Timbuktu was called ‘mdduk,’ or 
‘madugu.’ This is evidently a Mandmgo word, meaning ‘the house of the 
king; ’ but it vras certainly called so in the language of the conquerors, and 
not m that of the natives, and Ahmed Baba understands the former when he 
says that the building was called by this name in thnr language.”— wc?/ 
ofLeipsic Onmial Society^ ix., p. 525. 
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form of the name was the Songhay form Ttimbutu, from whence the 
Imoshagh made Tumb^tkii, which was afterwards changed by the 
Arabs into Tumbiiktu.^ 

But the senes of chronological facts w’hich we learn from Ahmed 
B^b^, or from other sources, I shall give in a tabular form in the 
Appendix Here I wnll only draw’ the reader’s attention to a few of 
the most striking facts, and make some general remarks on the character 
of that history. 

It IS very remarkable, that while Islam in the two larger w-esterly 
kingdoms which flourished previously to that of Songha}^, — I mean 
Ghana, or Ghanata, and Melle, — had evidently emanated from the 
north, and especially from Sijilmesa, Songhay appears to have been 
civilised from the other side, namely, from Egypt, the intimate relation 
with which is proved by many interesting circumstances, although, m a 
political respect, it could only adopt the same forms of government 
which had been developed already in Ghana and Melle ; nay, we shall 
find even some of the same titles With respect to Ghina, w^e learn 
from Ahmed Biba the very interesting fact that tw^enty kings were 
supposed to have ruled over that kingdom at the tune when Mohammed 
spread the new creed which was to agitate and to remodel half of the 
globe. 

The kingdom of Songhay, even after 'AH Killun had made it inde- 
pendent of Melle, could not fail to remain rather weak and insignificant, 
as even Timbuktu, and probably a great portion of the country to the 
east of that town, was not comprised in its limits . nay, it even appears 
that the kingdom was still, at times, dependent in a certain degree upon 
Melle, the great kingdom on the upper course of the Niger ; and it was 
not until almost one hundred and filty years after the time of 'AH Killun 
that the powerful king Sonni 'AH, the Sonni Heli of Leo Afneanus, 
conquered TimbCiktu, wresting it, with immense slaughter, a h. 894, 
A D 148S, from the hands of the Tuarek, who had themselves conquered 
it from Melle This king, although he is represented by all the learned 
men of Negroland as a very cruel and sanguinary prince, w^as no doubt 
a great conqueror ; for although it w^as he w^ho, in taking possession of 
this town, inflicted upon the inhabitants a most severe punishment, 
surpassing even the horrors which had accompanied the taking of the 
town by the king of M6si, nevertheless it w^as he also who gave the 
first impulse to the great importance which Timbuktu henceforth 
obtained, by conquering the central seat of the old empire of Ghd.nata, 
and thus inducing the nch merchants from the north, who had formerly 
been trading with Biru or Wal&ta, and who had even occasionally 

* The It sound in the first syllable of the name is the only original one, not 
only in the Songhay, but also m the Arabic form ; but it has gradually been 
changed into an and almost all the Arabs at the piesent time pronounce 
and write Tmbuktu. The town was probably so called because it was 
built originally in a hollow or cavity in the sandhills Tumbutu means hole 
or womb in the Songhay language : if it weie a Temashight word, it would 
he written Tmbuktu. The name is generally interpreted by Europeans, well 
of Buktu, but tin has nothing to do with well. 
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resided tliere, to transfer their trade to Timbuktu and Gaglio, It is the 
same king, no doubt, that attracted the attention of the Portuguese, 
uho, in t’rc reigns of Joao and Emmanuel, sent several embassies into 
the interior, not only to Melle,*^ which at that time had already greatly 
declined in power and importance, but also to Timbuktu, where Sonni 
'All seems to have principally resided , and it was perhaps partly on 
account of the relations which he entertained with the Christian king 
fto whom he even opened a trading station as far inland as Wadan or 
Hoden), besides his cruelty against the chiefs of religion, that the 
Mohammedans were less satisfied with his government ; for there is no 
doubt that he was not a stnrt Mohammedan 

It was Mohammed Askia who founded the new homonymous 
d5’nasty of the Askia, by rising against his liege lord, the son of Sonni 
‘All, and, after a desperate struggle, usurping the royal power , and, 
notwithstanding the glorious career of that great conqueror, we may 
fancy we can see in the unfortunate circumstances of the latter part of 
the reign of that king, a sort of Divine punishment for the example 
which he had given of revolt. 

We have seen that the dynasty of the Zd, of which that of the Sonni 
seems to have been a mere continuation, immigrated from abroad , and 
it IS a circumstance of the highest interest to see king Mohammed 
Askia, — perhaps the greatest sovereign that ever ruled over Negroland, 
— ^who was a native of this very country, born in the island of Neni, a 
little below Sinder, in the Niger, setting us an example of the highest 
degree of development of which negroes are capable For, while Sonni 
‘All, like his forefathers, still belonged to that family of foreign settlers 
who either came from Yemen, according to the current tradition, or as 
IS more credible, immigrated from Libya, as Leo states, the dynasty of 
the Askia was entirely of native descent ; and it is the more remarkable, 
if we consider that this king was held in the highest esteem and venera- 
tion by the most learned and rigid Mohammedans, while Sonni ‘All had 
rendered himself so odious that people did not know how to give full 
vent to their indignation in heaping the most opprobrious epithets upon 
him. 

It is of no small interest to a person who endeavours to take a com- 
prehensive \'iew of the various races of mankind, to observe how, during 
the time w’hen the Portuguese, carried away by the most heroic enter- 
pnse and the most praiseworthy energy, having gradually discovered 
and partly taken possession of the whole western coast of Africa, and 
having at length doubled its southernmost promontory, under the 
guidance of Almeida and Albuquerque, founded their Indian empire, 
that at this same time a negro king in the interior of the continent not, 
only extended his conquests far and wide, from the centre of Hdusa 
almost to the borders of the Atlantic, and from the pagan country of 
Mosi, in 12® northern latitude, as far as Taw’fit to the south of Morocco, 

* It is remarkable that, in a map published at Strasburg in the year 1513, 
the kingdom of Melle appears under the name of Regnum Musa Melle de 
Gmoria. Atlas of Santarem, pi. No. 13. 
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but also ftoveraed the subjected tribes with justice and eqult5^ causing 
well-being and comfort to spring up ever^'wheie within the boiders of 
his extensive dominions,*' and introducing such of the institutions of 
Mohammedan civilisation as he considered might be useful to his sub- 
j'ects. It IS only to be lamented that, as is generally the case in historical 
records, wdiile u’e are tolerably well informed as to the wmrlike proceed- 
ings of this king, it is merely from ciicumstances wdiich occasionally 
transpire and are slightly loucaed upon, that we can draw conclusions 
as to the interior condition of his empire , and on this point I will make 
a few &bser\’atiDns, beiore I proceed to the causes vdnch rendered the 
foundation of tins empire so unstable 

111 a former part of m3’ researches I have entered into the history and 
the polity of the empire of Burnu, and it is interesting to compare with 
the latter that of the Songha}’’ empire, wdiich attained the zenith of its 
power just at the time when Burnu likewise, having lecovered, in con- 
sequence of the crergy and w’arlike spirit of the king ‘All Ghajidgni, 
from the wounds inflicted upon it b3’ the loss of Kanem, the desperate 
struggle With the tribe of the S03’, and a senes of civil W’ars, attained its 
most glorious period during the reign of the tw’o Edris, 111 the course of 
the sixteenth century of our era 

In instituting such a comparison betw’een these tw’o extensive kingdoms 
of Negroland, we soon discover that the Songhay empire, although like- 
wise slated to be founded by a Libyan dynast}’, was far more despotic 
than Its eastern nval , and it is in vain that we here look either for a 
divan of twelve great officers, forming a pow’erful and highly influential 
aristocrac}’, or that eclectic form of choosing a successor, both of which 
we find m Bdrnu nay, not c\en the office of a vizier meets our eye, as 
we peruse the tolerably rich annals of Ahmed B^b^ We find, no 
doubt, powerful omcers also in the Songlia}’ empire, as must naturally 
be the case in a large kingdom , but these appear to have been merely 
governors of proMnees, whom the king installed or deposed at his 
pleasure, and who exercised no influence upon the internal aflairs of 
the kingdom, except wdien it w’as plunged into civil war 

These governors bore geneiall}’ the title of “ farma,” or '* fereng,” 
a title w’liich is evidently of Mandiiigo origin, and w'as traditionally 

* It is not to be W’ondered at that Leo, who visited Negroland just at the 
time when this prince was aspiring to power, and who must have written 
the greater part of what he relates of him and his conquests from information 
which he had received after he had left the counti}’, should treat this usurper, 
whose identity w ith his Ischia cannot be doubtful, with very little indulgence , 
and it even seems as if he purposely intended to give a bad interpretation to 
ever} thing which the king undertook, a fact which is clearly evident from 
what he relates with regard to his proceedings in Hausa That the taxes 
imposed by him upon his subjects may have been hcav}’, I concede may be 
true, as without a considerable revenue he w’as not able to keep up a 
strong military force j but at least they evidently must have been much 
less than they were in the time of Sonm 'Ah', when almost the whole popu- 
lation W’as engaged m war. We find a very heavy duty upon salt, from each 
load 5/, 
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derived from t’^e ipslitutioiis of the kingdom of Melle, while the native 
Songha}" titl.- li “ko}’’ appears to be used only m order to denote 
officers of certain provinces, winch originally were more intimately 
related to Songhay ; and in this respect it is a remarkable fact, that the 
governor of Timbuktu or Tumbutu, is constantly called Tdmbutu koy, 
and is onty once called Tumbutu-mangha * * * § Besides this province, 
those which we find mentioned m the report of Ahmed Babl are the 
following, going from east to west — Dendi, or as it is now" generally 
called Dendina, the country between Kebbi and Say,t which I have 
described in the account of my own journey, and u'hich seems to have 
contained a Songhay population from tolerably ancient times, at least 
before the beginning of tne sixteenth century, but w"e find none of the 
three division- of this important prownce specified, not even Kenga or 
Zagha. This is to be regretted, as they appear to have been of ancient 
origin, and as their history, especially that of Z^ha, wdiich seems to 
have derived its name from the more celebrated town of the same name 
on the upper course of the river, would be highly interesting. 

The country from hence tow^ards the capital we never find comprised 
by Ahmed Baba under a general name, nor do w-e meet W7ith the names 
of Zaberma or Ztrma, w’hich I therefore conclude to be of more recent 
ongin, although that country, at present so named, w"as evidently com- 
prised m the kingdom of Songhay West of Gagho, on the banks of the 
river, w’e next find the province of Banku or Bengu,t which ewdently 
comprised that part of the nver w"hich is studded wnth islands, as w"e 
find the inspector of the harbour of Kabara taking refuge m the district 
of Banku, with the whole of his fleet, after the capture of the towm by 
the people of ISIorocco Passing then by the province of Bantal, the 
limits of which I have not been able to make out, we come to the pro- 
vince of Bel or Bal, w"h:ch ewdently comprised the country on the north 
side of the river round about Timbuktu, and, perhaps, some distance 
westwards ; but without including that town itself, which had a governor 
of its owm, nor even the harbour of Kibara, which at that time W"as of 
sufficient importance to be placed under the inspection of a special 
officer, or " farma,” who, how’cver, seems to have been subjected in a 
certain degree to the inspection of the Bal-ma, or the governor of Bal, 
who was able to call him to accoimt § The governor of the province of 
Bal, who bore the peculiar title of “Bal-ma,'’ a w'ord likewise of Man- 
dingo origin, ma corresponding to the Songhay word “ koy,” seems to 
have been of gieat importance in a military respect, wffiile in a moral 
point of view" the governcr of the town of Timbakm enjoj^ed perhaps 

* Journal of the Letpsic Ouental Society^ vol. ix, p. 554. If there be no 
mistake, there was a “ koy ” as w'ell as a “ farma ’ m some of the piovinces, 
such as Bara. 

t A governor of the town of Say is perhaps indicated under the title of 
Say- well, Ibid.,p 550. 

I That Banku lay between Timbuktu and Ghago is evident from the fact, 
that the governor of that province fled to Gagho, when Mohammed Sadik, 
the governor of Bd, or Bal, marched upon the capital of the empiie. 

§ See the account in Wittjoutnal of the Leipstc Otiental Society, p. 545. 
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gi eater authority, and the office of the Tiimbiitu-koy seems al\va3rs to 
have been filled by a learned man or fakih, proving that this town was 
regarded at that time as the seat of learning, and that the fakih who 
governed the town of Timbuktu possessed great power is evident from 
the fact, that Ahmed Baba mentions it as a proof ot great neglect on the 
part of A1 Hadi the governor of Tmdirma, that he did not go in person 
to the kadhi to pay him his compliments 

Proceeding then westward from Bal and Timbuktu, we come to the 
veiy- important province of Kdrmma, with the capital Tmdi'rma, which 
very often served as a residence for the king himself, and became the 
chosen seat of Askia Ddud The importance of the province of 
Kurmma seems to have been based, not merely upon its military 
strength and populousness, but upon the circumstance of its having to 
supply Songhay Proper, together with its two large towns of Gdglio and 
Kdkia, with gram ; and it is evidently on this account that the governor 
of that province is on one occasion called the store-keeper and provider 
of the king South-west from the province of Kurmma, there were 
two pronnees, Dirmaf and Bara, the exact boundaries of which it is 
difficult to determine , except that we know that Bara must have lain 
rather along the south-easterly branch of the river ; while Dirma, having 
probabl}' derived this name from the town of Dire, is most likely to be 
sought for on the north-westerly branch, although Cailli6 places 
Diriman, as he calls it, south of the river The province or district ot 
ShaA t may probably be identical with the district round the important 
town of Sd, situated a short distance to the north-east of the lake Debii. 
Proceeding further in the same direction, we have the province of Masina, 
a name which, under the form of Masin, is mentioned as early as the 
latter part of the eleventh century by El Bekri, but the limits of which 
it is vei}" difficult to define, although it is clear that its central part com- 
prises the island formed by the different branches of the river, the 
Mayo bailee and the Miyo ghann^o, or dhanneo, and probably com- 
prised in former times the ancient and most irnportant town of Zdgha 
the chief seat of Tekrtir, which Hdj Mohammed Askia had conqiieied in 
the beginning of his reign. It is peculiar, however, and probably serves 
to show the preponderance of the element of the Falbein Mdsina, where 
they seem to have established themselves from very ancient times, that 
the governor of this province bore the title of Mdsiiia-inangha, instead 
of Mdsina-farma. 

To the north-west of Mdsina, we have the province of Bdghcna, which 
comprised the central portion of the ancient kingdom of Ghdna, or 
Ghanata, and the important town of BiTu, or Waldta, which, before 
Timbuktu rose to greater importance, that is to say, before the time of 

* Jotirnal of the Leipsic Oriental Society ^ p. 514 — “Then he made Kibh^^a 
fereng of Kurmma, and gave him the office of mezr a ” 

f It IS not improbable that Dirma was originally the name 01 the title of 
the governor of Dire, as Balma was that of the govern oi of Bal, and that it was 
in after times conferred upon the province of which he was the ruler, Caillie, 
vol 11 , p 29 

J Jotttnal of the Lnpsic Oriental Society, p. 544. 
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Soiini 'Ail, was the great centre of commerce in this part of Nearoland. 
The province of Baghena was also of considerable importance on 
account of its situation, bordenng, as it did, closel}’ upon the central 
parts of the empire of Melle, which, at this time, formed almost the 
only portion that remained of that vast , empire, and which was nearly 
overwhelmed by the Songliay in the course of the sixteenth century, 
ii-ven tne Imoshagh or Tuarek became tributaries. 

South of^ the^ river two other provinces are mentioned by Ahmed 
Baba, namely, the province of Hombori, which from the nature of the 
county" was also called Tondi, or El Hajri, and Burgu, or rather Barba, 
h^gh the latter country was apparently never entirely subjected. 

. The governors of these provinces were certainly possessed of con- 
siderable power and belonging, as they did in general, to the royal 
lamily, exercised a very prejudicial influence upon the destinies of the 

central government became weak and 
aeDilitai.ec.^ The governor of Kurmina, especially, conscious of the 
important influence and the rich character of his province, was very 
prone to mutiny and revolt For as it was certainly a great advance in 
the scale of civilisation, that it was not customary amongst the Songhay 
to murder the younger brothers of the newly elected king, or to render 
tnem incapable of aspiring to the royal dignity by depriving them of 
tiieir sight (as is still the custom in Waday), or in some other manner 
ois^abling tnem ; so, on the other hand, it was no doubt very prejudicial 
empire, that so manyro3^al princes were constantly 
instaiiCd as governors of powerful provinces, some of them situated at 
a great aisiance from the capital. Such a government could only 
prosper miaer tne rule of a powerful king, such as Mohammed el Hal 
ASKia was Guring his most vigorous period. 

On the other hand vve find that the government of Songhay was far 
rehiTe where, as I have had occasion to 

,■ f! ® fro™ among the royal princes was 

placed in the hands of three electors, themselves chosen from the most 
trustwortny men of the country; while the kings of Songhay appear 
originally to have designated their own successor among the r^l 
princes, there being even an established dignity of something like an 
lieii-apparenr,_ or crown-prince, 11001 the title of “ fereng-mangha : ” * 
principle, as is naturally the case in barbaric states without any 
iintien constitution, was only observed as long as the king evercised 
paramount authority, while we see in other cales the army^or even a 

‘frfr “fereng-mangha,” and the authority with 
ri j ' iniested are not quite clear; for although there is little doubt 
tha “fereng-mangha ’’.signifies “great prince,” it is remarkable thTon 
vve find two “ fereng-mangh^’ instead 0^0^07 and it 
? fry he expressly designated two (J. O. S. 

P- S4S)-. kioreovei, we find that neither of these two was taken into account 
in appointing a successor (ib., p. 546). But another p^t^sage (ib is 

"le Ask& ^ havinl fallen in batile! 

named another prince as his successor, implvino' clearlv flip 
laentity of the title “fereng-mangha "with that of hei^-Sre^t. 
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powerful governor, choosing a successor, as that^of Dendi, who deposed 
Mohammed Bankori, and installed in his place Askla IsmAil. 

As I stated before, we do not even find m Songhay a legular vizier, 
but we find a sort of treasurer in the person of the “khatib,” that is to 
say the imim who preaches before the congregation every Fnday. 
Thus we find the great Haj Mohammed Askia taking the whole of the 
money which he thought necessaiy for his royal pilgrimage, viz 
300,000 mithkals, out of the rojal treasur}", which was in the hands of 
the khatib 'Om^r , but we even find, in another passage, the same 
khatib authorised to liberate a princely pnsonei ; and, from a third 
passage, t it is quite eMdcnt that the khatib in Gagho exeicised the 
same authority as the kadhi m Timbuktu, although w^e find a kadhi 
besides him m the capital 

There appears to have been an established state prison in Songhay, 
namely, m a place called Kantd, the exact situation of which, how^ever, 
I have not yet been able to ascertain. This prison could not fail to 
become of great importance as the dissensions and feuds in the royal 
family increased , and there appears to be no doubt that at times it was 
quite full of royal prisoners, and in this respect, as well as on account 
of the various assassinations which occurred there, fully corresponded 
with the character of the Towner in the middle ages There is no 
doubt that polygamy, with its consequent intrigues m the harim, was 
the chief cause of the speedy decline of the Songhay empire from the 
high position it had attained under the rule of Sonm *Ah' and Haj 
Mohammed Askia The large number of ambitious children that 
Askia Ditid, the most peaceful of the Songhay rulers, left behind him, 
seems especially to have contributed in a great measure to this speedy 
decline ; but the example had been set by that ruler himself, who, 
having no other claims to the royal dignity than his talent and energy, 
revolted against his liege lord, wdiom he conquered and supplanted, but 
had himself to endure the misfortune of being persecuted, and finally 
dethroned in his old age, by his owm son Musa. 

On the subject of the manners and customs and the state oi society 
in Songhay dunng its period of power, we find but little in the short 
extracts which I w'as able to make from the history of Ahmed Bab^ , 
still a few hints as to some remarkable usages are to be gleaned from 
them. Islam, as we have seen, had been adopted by the royal family 
at the beginning of the eleventh century of our era , but we learn from 
the eminent Andalusian geographer El Bekri, who finished his work on 
Africa in the year 1067, that w^hile the king was a Moshm by law, re- 
ceiving at his accession to the throne, as emblems of his authority, a 
sw^ord, ring, and a copy of the Kuidn, which w^ere said to have been 
sent by an Emir el Miimenin (from Egypt), the greater part of the 
inhabitants even of the capital, at that time, were still addicted to 
paganism ; and we may fairly conclude from the description of Leo 
Africanus, and from what u^e observe in Negroland at the present day, 
that even during the time of the Askias, the greater part of the natives 
Journal of the Leipsic Oriental Society^ p 533, 
i Ibid., p. 555. 
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of the courtiy were idolaters, at least in heart and superstitious usages. 
Ho\VL\er it would seem as if they had received, iii more ancient times, 
several ih&titatioiis from the Egyptians, with whom, I have no doubt, 
they mamtamed an intercourse, by means of the energetic inhabitants 
of Aujila, from a relatively ancient period ; and among these institutions 
I feel justified m reckoning the great care -which the Songhay bestowed 
upon their dead We see that even those among their kings who died 
in the very remotest part of the empire were transported with the 
greatest trouble to the capital, in order to be buried there with due 
ceremony. For instance, Sonni'Ali had died in Gurma, but his sons, 
W'ho accompanied him on the expedition, took out his entrails, and filled 
his inside with honey, in order that it might be preserved from putre- 
faction. The remains of Askia Dliid were transported all the way from 
Tindirma to Gagho 111 a boat. Even in the case of the slaughter of dis- 
tinguished enemies, we find stnet orders given to perform towards them 
the ceremonies usual with the dead. 

The attention thus bestowed upon the dead seems not to have been 
in consequence of the introduction of Isldm, but appears rather to have 
been traditionally handed down from the remotest antiquity. Never- 
theless, it is clear that the adoption of Islam exercised considerable 
influence upon the cmlisation of these people, and we even find a 
^ledreseh mentioned in Gagho, an establishment the institution of 
which w’e have probably to assign to El H^j Mohammed, w’ho, W’hile on 
his pilgrimage to Llekka, solicited the advice of the most learned men 
m Egypt, and especially that of the sheikh JelS .1 e’ din e’ Soyuti, as to 
the best method of propagating the Mohammedan religion in his own 
country. 

The influence of learning and study, even in the royal family, is 
apparent enough from the example of the pretender Mohammed 
B^nkorl, who, when on his march to Glgho, ready to fight the king El 
Haj Askia, w^as induced by the k 5 .dhi of Timbuktu, w’hom he by chance 
visited, to give up his ambitious designs for a quiet course of study, to 
the great astonishment and disappointment of his army, who expected 
to be led by him, in a bloody contest, to power and wealth. Ahmed 
Bdba himself, the author of the history of Songha}’-, who gives a long 
list of learned natives of Negroland, may serve as a fair specimen 
of the learning in Timbiiktu at that time. He had a library of 1,600 
books. 

A great deal of commerce was carried on in Songhay during the 
dominion of the Askias, especially m the towns of Gagho and Kukiya ; 
the latter being, as it appears, the especial market for gold as early as 
the latter half of the eleventh centurj". Salt, too, w^as the staple 
commodit)^, while shells already at that time constituted the general 
currency of the market ; not, however, the same kind of shells that are 
used at present, hut a different sort which w’ere introduced from Persia ; 
and there is no doubt that, even at that time, almost all the luxuries of 
the Arabs found their way into this part of Negroland. That Timbuktu 
also, since the decline of Biru or Wal^ta, in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, formed an importam place for foieign commerce, is 
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evident from the fact that the merchants of Ghadames, e\eii at the 
taking of the town by the Basha Jodar, inhabited the same quarter as 
at the present day. 

We also see, from Leo’s account^* that the king of Songhay was 
obliged to spend a great proportion of his revenue m the purchase of 
horses from Barbary, by means of which he improved the native breed, 
as we have seen was the casein Bornu, cavalry constituting the principal 
military strength of countries in the state of civilisation which prevails 
m Negroland We also find coats of mail mentioned, as well as brass 
helmets, but no allusion is made to even a single musketeer, nor is the 
use of any firearms intimated by Ahmed B^bl, although he distinctly 
describes several engagements, and even single combats. It was this 
circumstance which secured to the small army sent by the Emperor of 
Morocco, a superiority which could not be contested by any numbers 
which the last Askia, ruling over a kingdom of vast extent but under- 
mined by intrigues and ci\nl war, was able to oppose to it, and we 
must not conclude, from this circumstance, that an army of 4,000 
men uas a great thing at that time in point of numbers, for the kings of 
Negroland, at least those of Songhay and Bornu, at that period, were 
able to raise greater armies than any of the present kings of those 
regions could bring together, and we hear of an army of 140,000 men. 

The circumstance of the kings of Songhay not having procured at 
that time — the end of the sixteenth century of our era— even the smallest 
number of firearms, is remarkable, if we compare with it the fact which 
I have dwelt upon in its proper place, that Edn's Alawdma, the king of 
Bdrnu who ruled in the latter part of the sixteenth centuiy, possessed 
a consideiable number of muskets The cannon which was found 
among the Songhay when they were conquered by the Moroccains had, 
I have no doubt, formed part of the present which the Portuguese had 
forwarded to Askia Milsa, as we shall further see in detail in the chron- 
ological tables, but the fact of the enemy Iming found this piece oi 
ordnance among the spoil of the capital, and not m the thick of the 
battle, sufficiently proves that the Songhay did not know how to use 
it. As for the matchlocks, which even at the present day are preserved 
m Gagho, and of which, by some accident, I did not obtain a sight, 
they belonged onginally to the very conquerors from Morocco, who 
afterwards, as Rum^, formed a stationary garrison, and even a certain 
aristocratic body, m all the chief towns of the kingdom. 

Side by side with a certain degree of civilisation, no doubt, many 
barbarous customs were retained, such as the use of the lash, which in 
other parts of Negroland we find rarely emploj^ed, except in the case 
of slaves, but which, m Songhay, we see made use of constantly, even 
in the case of persons of the highest rank ; and instances occur, as in 
that of the instigator of the revolt of El Hadi, under the king El Haj, 
of persons being flogged to death.t 

It IS certainly a memorable fact, of which people in Europe had 
scarcely any idea, that a ruler of Morocco, at the time when Spam 

* Leo Afneanus, 1 . vii , c. 3. 

^ /otnnal of the Leipsi^ Oriental Soudy^ p 543. 
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had attained its highest degree of power under Philip XL, and was filled 
with precious metals, should open an access to an extensive and rich 
country, from whence to procure himself an unlimited supply of gold, 
to the surprise of all the potentates of Europe. It is, moreover, a very 
remarkable circumstairce, that the soldiery by means of which Mdldy 
Hamed subdued that far-distant kingdom, and who were left as a garri- 
son in the conquered towns, intermarrying with the females of the 
country, in the same way as the Portuguese did in India, ^ managed to 
rule those extensive regions by themselves, even long after they had 
ceased to acknowledge the supremacy of the Emperor of Morocco, 
whose soldiers these Ruma originally had been, Ruma or Erma being 
the plural form of Rami, “ shooter ” or “ sharpshooter ; ’’ and although 
they appear never to have formed a compact body ruled by a single 
individua], but rather a number of small aristocratic communities, the 
Ruma in Timbuktu having scarcely an}^ connection with those in 
Baghena, nay, probably not even with those in Bamba and Gagho, yet 
superior discipline enabled them to keep their place. The nationality 
of these Ruma puzzled me a long time, while I was collecting informa- 
tion on these regions in the countries farther eastward ; and they have 
latel}" attracted the attention of the French traveller Raffenel,* during 
his journey to Kaarta, when he learnt so much about a people, whom 
he calls “ Arama,” that he supposed them to be a distinct tribe, although 
the vocabulary which he collected of their idiom, shows it to be nothing 
but a slight variety of the Songhay language. However, it is clear, 
that under such circumstances the dominion exercised by this set of 
half-castes could not but be of a very precarious character; and after 
a protracted struggle with the smaller tribes around, they have been 
entirely crushed by the Tuarek, and in most of the towns of Songhay 
form at present an integral part of the degraded native population, 
although they have preserved their name of Rumfi, or, as the name 
is generally pronounced, Rumma, and still claim a sort of moral 
ascendency. 

It will be seen from the preceding sketch that Timbtiktu has rather 
unjustly figured in Europe as the centre and tlie capital of a great 
Negro empire, wdiile it never acted more than a secondary part, at 
least in earlier times; and this character evidently appears from the 
narrative of Ebn Batuta’s journey, in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. But on account of Timbuktu becoming the seat of Moham- 
medan learning and Mohammedan worship, and owdng to the noble 
character of its buildings, well deserving to rank as a city or “ medina,” a 
title which the capital itself perhaps never deserved, it always enjoyed 
great respect, even during the flourishing period of the latter; and after 
Gagho or Gogo had relapsed into insignificance, in consequence of the 
conquest by the Rum^ at the end of the sixteenth century, Timbtiktii, on 
account of its greater proximity to Morocco, became the more important 
place, Where gradually the little commerce which still remained in that 
distracted region of the Niger was concentrated. But, nevertheless, 

See Raffenel, Voyage dans le pays des (made in 1847), 

Paris, 1856, vol. ii., p. 349 g-if the A^ocabulary, ibid. p. ei seq. 
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during the age of anarchy which succeeded to the conquest of the 
country by the Rum^, and owing to the oppression from the Tunrdi 
tribes "on the one side, and the Bimbara and Fdibe on the other, the 
state of affairs could not be very settled , and the to-ui, shaken as it was 
to Its very base by that fearful struggle of the ir habitants with the 
Kadhi Mustapha, with massacre, rapine, and conflagration following in 
Its tram, could not but decline greatly from its former splendour ; >et 
under the alternately predominating influence of paganiSiU, represented 
most strongly by the warlike tribe of theEtobara, and of Mohammedan- 
ism, represented by the Arab tribes,* it struggled on, till in consequence 
of its being conquered by the Ffilbe of Masina, in the year 1S26, a few 
months before the unfortunate Major Laing succeeded in reaching the 
town, it was threatened with the loss of all its commerce. For these 
people, Dwung to the impulse guen to Mohammedanism in this part of 
Negroland by their countryman 'Othmdn dan F6diye,t had become far 
more fanatical champions of the faith than the Arabs and Moors , and 
treating the inhabitants of the newly conquered city, as v ell as the 
foreigners who used to v.sit it, with extreme rigour, according to the 
prejudices which the}” had imbibed, they could not faJ to rum almost 
the whole commercial activity of the place, TJieir oppression was not 
confined to the pagan traders, the Wangarlv’a, who carry on almost 
the whole commerce with the countries south of the Niger, but extended 
even to the Mohammedan merchants from the noith, especially the 
traders from Taw^t and Ghad^mes, against \riiom the Morocco mer- 
chants, instigated by a feeling of petty rivalry, succeeded in directing 
their rancour. It w’as in consequence of this oppression, especially 
after a further increase of the Fi'dbe party m the year 1331, that the 
Ghadamsiye people induced the Sheikh el Muklit^, the elder brother 
of El Bak^y, and successor of Sidi Mohammed, to remove his residence 
from the hille, or hillet e’ sheikh cl Mukhtar, in Azawad, half a day’s 
journey from the well Bel Mcban to Timbfiktu Thus we find in this 
distracted place a third powder stepping in between the Fillbe on the one 
side and the Tuarck on the other, and using the power of the latter as 
far as their want of centralisation allowed, against the overbearing 
character of the former. In consequence of tins continued collision, the 
Tiiarek drove the Ffllbe completely out of the town, about the year 
1S44, wdien a battle was fought on the banks of the river, 111 w'hicli 
a great number of the latter were either slam or drownied But the 
victory of the Tuarck w’as of no avail, and only plunged the distracted 
town into greater misery , for, owing to its peculiar situation on the 
border of a desert tract, Timbuktu cannot rely upon its oivn resources, 
but must ahva3"s be dependent upon those who rule the more fertile 

* This condition of the town explains the great divergence of reports as to 
the creed prevalent in Timbuktu ; but it is unintelligible that a person could 
actually visit the town wuthout becoming aware that it contained seveial 
mosques, and very large ones, too, for such a palace. 

■]* See what I have said about the Sheikh Ahmedu, or lather Mohammed 
Lebbo, the founder of the kingdom of Hamda-Allahi, having brought from 
Gando the religious banner under wdiich he conquered Masina 
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tracts higher iip the river ; aad the ruler of llasina had only to foil id 
the exportation of corn from his dominions to reduce the inhabitants of 
Timbuktu to the rtmost distress, A compromise was therefore agreed 
to in the year 1846, tlirough the mediation of the Sheikh el Bakay, 
between the different parties, to the effect that Timbuktu should be 
dependent on the Fillbe without being gamsoned b}' a militar}" force, 
the tribute being collected by two k^dhis, one Pulld, and the other 
Songhay, v\ho shotild themselves decide all cases of minor importance, 
the more important ones being referred to the capital. But, neverthe- 
less, the government of the town, or rather the police, as far as it goes, 
IS in the hands of one or two Songhay ma3’ors, with the title of emir, but 
wdio have scarcely anj’ effective power, placed as the}" are between the 
Fulbe on the one side and the Tuarek on the other, and holding their 
ground against the former through the tw^o k^dhis, and against the 
latter by means of the Sheikh el Baka}’, Such is the distracted state of 
this towm, which cannot be remedied before a strong and intelligent 
power IS again established on this upper course of the Niger, so 
eminently fa\ ourable for commerce 
After these general remarks on the character of the histoi^' of Songhay, 
I proceed to give a diary of my stay in Timbuktu. 


CHAPTER XNIL 

FIR.ST MONTH OF RESIDENCE IN TIMSJKTLb 

It had been arranged that, during the absence of the Sheikh el Bak^}^, 
w'hose special guest I professed to be, my house should be locked up 
aud no one allowed to me a \isit How'ever, wdile my luggage 
was being got in, numbers of people gained access to the house, ard 
came to pay me their compliments, and while thc^' scrutinised my 
luggage, part of -which had rather a foreign appearance, some of them 
entertained a doubt as to my nationality. But of course it could ne\cT 
have been mj^ intention to have impressed these people with the belief 
of my being a Mohammedan , for having been known as a Chnstian all 
along my- road as far as Libtako, with which pronnee the Arabs of 
Azaw’ad keep up a continual mtercourse, although there the people 
would scarcely belie\e that I w*as a European, the news of my real 
character could not fail soon to transpire ; and it was rather a fortunate 
circumstance that, notvAith standing our extremely slow progress and 
our roundabout direction, the new’S had not anticipated us. I had been 
obliged to adopt the character of a Mohammedan, m order to traverse 
with some degree of safety the country of the Tuarek, and to enter the 
towm of Timbiikfcu, which w’as m the hands of the fanatical Fiilbe of 
Hamda-Allihi, wrhiie I had not yet obtained the protection of the chief 
whose name and character alone had inspired me wnth sufficient 
confidence to enter upon this enterpnse. 
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Thus I had row reached the object of my arduous undertakingvlhilt 
it was apparent from the very first, that I should not enjoy the triumph^ 
of having overcome the difficulties of the journey m quiet and repose. 
The continuous excitement of the protracted stiuggle, and the un- 
certainty whether I should succeed in my undertaking, had sustained 
my weakened frame till I actually reached this city; but as soon as I 
was there, and almost at the very moment when I entered my house, I 
was seized with a severe attack of fever Yet never w^ere presence of 
mind and bodily energy more required ; for the first night wdiich I 
passed m Timbuktu w^as disturbed by feelings of alarm and serious 
anxiety. 

On the morning of September 8tb, the first news I heard was, that 
Hamra^di the rival and enemy of El Bakdy had informed the Fdlbe, or 
Eullan, that a Christian had entered the town, and that, in consequence, 
they had come to the determination of killing him However, these 
rumours did not cause me any great alarm, as I entertained the false 
hope that I might rely on the person who, for the time, had undertaken to 
protect me but my feeling of security w'as soon destroyed, this very 
man turning out my greatest tormentor I had destined for him a 
very handsome gift, consisting of a fine cloth hernfis, a cloth kaftin, and 
tw^o tobes, one of silk and the other of indigo-dyed cotton, besides some 
smaller articles ; but he w^as by no means satisfied with theS'e, and 
peremptorily raised the present to the following formidable pro- 
portions — 

Shells. 


Tw’o blue bemuses of the best quality, worth. • • • 100 , ccd 

One kaftan , * . • 40,000 

Tw^o w’aistcoats ; one red and one blue i5,cco 

Two silk tobes 35)5co 

Two Nupe tobes . , , 30,000 


A pair of small pistols, with 7 lbs. of fine powder . , 

Ten Spanish dollars, ........ 

Twro English razors, and man3’^ other articles . « ■ • 

While levying this heavy contribution upon me, in order to take from 
the affair its vexatious character, my host stated, that as their house 
and them whole establishment w^ere at my disposal, so my property 
ought to be at theirs. But even this amount of property did not satisfy 
him, nor were Ins pretensions limited to this ; for, the following da^^, he 
exacted an almost equal amount of considerable presents from me, such 
as two cloth kaftans, two silk hamail, or sivord belts, three other silk 
tobes, one of the species called jelldbi, one of that called harir, and the 
third of the kind called filfil, one Nflpe tohe, three tUrkedis, a small 
six-barrelled pistol, and many other things. He promised me, however, 
on his part, that he W'ould not only make presents of several of these 
articles to the Tuarek chiefs, but that he w’ould also send a handsome 
gift to the governor of Hamda-AllShi , but this latter condition at least, 
although the most important, considering that the town was formally 
subjected to the supremacy of the ruler of MSsma, was never fulfilled ; 
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and althujgli i uaa prepared to sacniice all I had for the purposes of 
rny ]oiirney, yet it was by no means agreeable to give up such a large 
proportion of my very limited propert}^ to a younger brother of the 
chief under whose protection I was to place myself Thus niy first 
day in Timbuktu passed away, preparing me for a great deal of trouble 
and anxiety which I should have to go through ; even those who 
professed to be my fnencls treating me with so little consideration 

However, the second day of my residence here was more promising, 
I received visits from several respectable people, and I began to enter 
with spirit upon my new situation, and to endeavour by forbearance to 
accommodate myself to the cn'cumstances under which I was placed. 
The state of my health also seemed to improve, and I felt a great deal 
better than on the preceding day I was not allowed to stir about, but 
was confined \iithin the w-nlls of m\’ house In order to obviate the 
effect of this want of exercise as much as possible, to enjoy fresh air 
and at the same time to become familiar with the principal features of 
the town, through which I was not allowed to move about at pleasure, 
I ascended as often as possible the terrace of my house. This afforded 
an excellent view over the northern quarters of the town On the 
north was the niaasive mosque of Sankore, which had just been restored 
to all its former grandeur through the influence of the Sheikh el Bakay, 
and gave the whole place an imposing character. Neither the mosque 
Sidi Yahia, nor the “ great mosque, or Jingere-b6r, w’as seen from this 
point , but towards the east the view extended over a wide expanse of 
the desert, and towards the south the elevated mansions of the 
Ghad^msi>e merchants w ere visible The style of the buildings u^as 
various I could see clay houses of different characters, some low and 
iinseeml}^, others rising with a second story in front to greater elevation, 
and making even an attempt at architectural ornament, the wdiole being 
interrupted by a few round huts of matting. The sight of this spectacle 
afforded me sufficient matter of interest, although, the streets being very 
narrow^, only little was to be seen of the intercourse carried on in them, 
with the exception of the small market in the northern quarter, w^hich 
was exposed to view on account of its situation on the slope of the 
sand-hills which, in course of time, have accumulated round the 
mosque. 

But wdiile the terrace of ray house serv'ed to make me w’ell acquainted 
with the character of the towm, it had also the disadvantage of exposing 
me fully to the gaze of the passers by, so that I could only slowdy and 
with many interruptions succeed in making a sketch of the scene thus 
offered to my view At the same time I became aware of the great 
iiiaccurac}^ which characterises the view of the towm as given by M. 
Caillie ; still, on the whole, the character of the single dwellings u^as 
w’ell represented by that traveller, the only error being that in his 
representation the w’hole town seems to consist of scattered and quite 
isolated houses, w^hile, in reality, the streets are entirely shut in, as 
the dwellings form continuous and uninterrupted row'S. But it must 
be taken into account that Timbuktu, at the time of Caillie’s visit, 
was not sow^ell off as it is at present, having been overrun by the Fdlbe 
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the preceding year> and he had no opportunity of making a drawing 
on the spot. 

Although I was greatly delighted at the pleasant place of retreat for 
refreshing my spuits and invigorating my body by a little exercise which 
the terrace afforded me, I \\as disgusted b}’ the custom which prevails 
m the houses like that in which I was lodged, of using the terrace as a 
sort of closet , and I had great difficulty in preventing my guide Ammer 
el Walati, t-vIio still stayed with me and made the terrace his usual 
residence, from indulging in this filthy practice 

Being aiiMOus to impart to m}’’ friends m Europe the news of ray safe 
arrual in this far-famed towm, I was busily employed in writing letters, 
which gave fresh impulse to my energy My tormentor Sidi Alawate 
himself seemed anxious to rouse my spirits, which he could not but be 
conscious of having contributed a great deal to depress, by sending me 
word that he himself would undertake to accompany me on my home 
journey, as he intended making the pilgnmage to Mekka ; but, having 
once had full opportumtj’ of ludgiiig of the character of this man, 1 
placed but little confidence in ins words 

Meanwhile, I began to provide w-hat w^as most necessary for my 
comfort, and bought for myself and my people a piece of good bleached 
calico, “ shigge, or '' sehen hindi,” as it is called here, for i3,50oshells, 
and three pieces of unbleached calico for 8,000 each At the same 
time I sent several articles into the market, in order to obtain a supply 
of the currency of the place, 3,000 shells being reckoned equal to one 
Spanish dollar. 

Thus I had begun to make myself a little more comfortable, when 
suddenly on the morning of the loth, while I w^as suffering from another 
attack of fever, I w^as excited by the report being circulated, that the 
party opposed to my residence 111 the town w’as arming in order to attack 
me m my house Now'-, I must confess that, notwithstanding the pro- 
fession of sincere friendship made to me by Sidi Alawate, I am inclined 
to believe that he himself was not free from treachery, and, perhaps, 
was in some 1 aspect implicated in this manoeuvre, as he evidently sup- 
posed that, on the first rumour of such an attack being intended, I 
should abandon my house, or at least my property, w'hen he might hope 
to get possession underhand of at least a good portion of the latter 
before the arrival of his brother, whom he knew to be a straightforwaid 
man, and who would not connive at such intrigues. With this view, I 
have no doubt, he sent a female servant to my house, advising me to 

^ It IS a highly interesting fact, that we find this native name, which is 
given to calico in the region of the Niger, already mentioned by that most 
eminent and clear-sighted of Arab geographers, Abu 'Obaid Allah el Bekn, 
in the middle of the eleventh century, or fully 800 3^ears ago. For, m desenbing 
the manufacture of cotton in the town of Silla, which has become so familiar 
to Europeans in consequence of Mungo Park’s adventures, he expressly 
mentions that this calico 'was called “shigge ’ by the natives (El Bekri, 
ed. de Slane, 1857, p 173). Great interest is imparted by such incidents 
to the life of a region which, to the common observer, seems dead and 
uninteresting. 
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deposit all my ;>oods " m safety wnth the Taleb el Wan, as the danger 
which threatened me v.as \ery great, but this errand had no other 
effect than to rouse my spirits I armed immediate^, and ordered my 
ser\’ants to do the same, and my supposed protector was not a little 
astonished, when he himself came shortly afterwards with the Walati 
(who, no doubt, u as at the bottom of the whole affair), and found me 
ready to defend myself and my property, and to repulse any attack that 
might be made upon my residence, from whatever quarter it might 
proceed. He asked me w'h ether I meant to fight the w'hole population 
of the towm, uttering the w’ords “gtiw’et e’ Rfim, ’ ‘‘strength of the 
Christians , and pi otested that I was quite safe under his protection 
and had nothing to fear, and certainl}', for the moment, my energetic 
conduct had dispersed the cloud'? that might have been impending over 
my head. 

But notwithstanding his repeated protestations of sincere friendship, 
and although he confirmed with his own mouth what I had already 
heard from other people, that he himself W’as to accompany me on my 
return journey as far as Bdmu, he did not discontinue for a moment his 
importunity in beggmg for more presents day by day 

One day lie called on me in cempanj’’ with his principal pupils, and 
earnestly recommended me to change my religion, and Irom an un- 
believer to become a true believe’* Feeling myself strong enough in 
arguments to defend my owti lelig'ous principles, I challenged him to 
demonstrate to me the superiority of his creed, telling him that m that 
case I should not fail to adopt it, but not till then Upon this, he and 
his pupils began w’ith alacrity a spirited discussion, in the firm hope 
that they w’oiild soon be able to overcome my arguments ; but after a 
little while they found them rather too strong, and w^ere obliged to give 
in, without makijig an}^ further progress at the time m their endeavours 
to persuade me to turn Mohammedan This incident improved my 
situation in an extraordinary degree, by basing my safety on the sincere 
esteem which several of the most intelligent ot the inhabitants con- 
tracted forme 

While thus gaining a more favourable position, even in the eyes of 
this unprincipled man, I had the pleasure of receiving a letter from his 
elder, more intelligent, and straightforward brother, the Sheikh el 
Bakay himself, late m the evening of the 13th, full of the most assuring 
promises that I should be quite safe under his protection, and that he 

On this occasion, which was a lather serious one, a most ridiculous mis- 
understanding was caused by the peculiarity of the Arabic dialect used in 
Timbuktu, which puzzled me and my companions very’’ often, and sometimes 
made conversation between me and my friends very difficult and intricate 
When the serv^ant said that w*e should remove all our “hai wan” from our 
house, supposing that she meant animals, W'e told her that we had only one 
animal in our house, viz. my horse; and it was some time before we learned 
that in Timbuktu, which is inhabited mostly by such Arabs as have been at 
a former period dwelleis in the desert, and whose property consisted almost 
exclusively of camels and cattle, the word “ haiwan ” compnses all kinds of 
movable property. 
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would soon arrive to relieve me from my iinsatisfaclory position. And 
although I felt very unwell all this time, and especially the very day 
that I received this message, I did not lose a moment m sending the 
Sheikh a suitable answer, wherein I clearly set forth all the motives 
which had induced me to visit this city, in conformity with the direct 
wash of the British government, w’hose earnest desire it w as to open 
friendly intercourse with all the chiefs and princes of the earth . men- 
tioning among other Mohammedan chiefs with w’hom such a relation 
existed, the Sultan 'Abd cl Mejid, Mdla 'Abd e’ Rahman, and the Imam 
of IMaskat , and w^hose attention the region of the Great Rivei (Niger), 
together with TimbQktu, had long attracted At the same time I 
assured him that his owm fame as a just and highly intelligent man, 
wdnch I had received from 1113^ friends far to the east in the heait of 
Negroland, had inspired me with full confidence that I should be safe 
under his protection In consequence of the view^s wdiich I set forth 
in this letter, I w’as so foitunate as to gam the lasting esteem of this 
excellent man, wdio was so much pleased wuthtlie contents of it, that on 
its arrival in Gfindam, w’here he was at the tune, he read it to all the 
principal men, Tuarek, Songhay, and even Fullan, in whose company he 
was sta3nng. 

Meanwhile, in order to obtain the friendship and to secure the interest 
of other and more selfish people, I gave awa}’’ a great many presents , 
but, from w^hat I learned afterwards, I had reason to suspect that they 
did not all reach the persons for whom they w'ere intended Most of 
them remained in the possession of the greedy Weled Ammer Walati, 
through whose hands they had unfortunately to pass. 

The day that I received the important message from the Sheikh has 
been impressed on my memory with so much greater force, as it w^as 
the grand festival of the Mohammedans, or the 'Aid el Kebir. Here 
also in this city, so far remote from the centre of Mohammedan worship, 
the w^hole population, on this important day, said their pra3^ers outside 
the town , but there being no paramount chief to give unity to the 
whole of the festive arrangements, the ceremonies exhibited no striking 
features, and the w^hole w^ent oif very tamely, only small parties of from 
SIX to ten persons forming groups for joining in prayer, while the whole 
procession comprised scarcely more than thiity horses. 

After my fever had abated for a day or two it returned with greater 
violence on the 17th, and I felt at times extremely unw’ell and very 
W’eak, and m my fevensh state was less inclined to bear with tran- 
quillity and equanimity all the exactions and contributions levied upon 
me by Sidi Alawdte. We had a thunderstorm almost every day, 
follow'ed now and then by a tolerable quantity of rain , the greatest fall 
of min, according to the information which I w^as able to gather, annually 
occurring during the month of September, a phenomenon in entire 
haiinony with the northerly latitude of the place This humidity, 
together with the character of the open hall m which I used to pass the 
night as w’ell as the day, increased my indisposition not a little ; but the 
regard for my security did not allow me to seek shcltei in the store-room 
wherein I had placed my luggage, and which, being at the back of the 
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hall, was well protected against cold, and, as it seemed at least, ev'en 
against wet. For, not to speak of the oppressive atmosphere and 
almost total darkness uhich prevailed in that close place, in taking up 
my residence there I should have exposed myself to the danger of a 
sudden attack, while from the hall where I was staying I was enabled 
to observe ever5'thing w’bich w’as going on in mv 
house , and through the screen which protected 
the opening, close by the side of my couch, I 
could observe everj'^body that entered my yard 
long before they saw’ me Fcr this reason I 
preferred this place c\en to the room on the 
terrace, although the latter had the advantage 
of better air, I may obsen’e that these upper 
rooms in general form the private residence of 
most of the people m the towm ivho have the 
luxury of such an upper story 

I First segifa, 01, as it is called m Son^hay, “sifa,” or 
ante-room —2 Second segifa, With a staircase, or “ tintim “ 
('^'ijleadingto the terrece, “ garb one,” and the fi out room on 
the terrace, ■where three of mv people w’ell armed were 
constantly keeping w'atch — 1 Inner court-yard —5 Hall, 
’"ith two open ertianccs, wherein I had m^’iesidence by 
night and daj', on Icc leed-bed on the ngnt — 6 Store-roo n, 
capable of being locked up —7 Co\ered passage, or corri- 
dor— S, Secoiid court-jard, 01 mall} intended ftr the 
female department, bjt wheie I kept my horse, the sui- 
roundinff rooms as well as the bacK wall oi the house being 
in a state of deca}'. 

Mondays Sept 26. — About three o’clock in the inoming, while I w^as 
lying restlessly on my couch, endeat curing in vain to snatch a moments 
sleep, the Sheikh Sidi Ahmed, el Bakay armed The music, which 
was immediately struck up in front of his house by the w’omen, was ill 
adapted to procure me rest ; w’hilethe arrival of my protector, on whose 
disposition and pow’er the success of my w’hole undertaking and my 
own personal safety fully depended, excited my imagination in the 
highest degree, and thus contributed greatly to increase my feverish 
state. 

The following day I wmsso ill as to be quite unable to pay my respects 
to my protector, wdio sent me a message begging me to quiet myself, as I 
might rest assured that nothing but my succumbing to illness could 
prevent me from safely returning to my native home. Meanw’hile, as a 
proof of his hospitable disposition, he sent me a handsome present, 
consisting of two oxen, two sheep, tw’o large vessels of butter, one 
camel load, or suniye,” of nee, and another of negro-com, cautioning 
me, at the same time, against eating any food w’hich did not come from 
his own house. In order to cheer my spirits, he at once begged me to 
choose between the three roads by w’hich I w’anted to return home — 
either through the country of the Fdibp, or in a boat on the river, or, by 
land, through the district of the Tuarek. 

As from the first I had been fully aware that neither the disposition 
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ot the natives, and especially that of the present rulers of the countr}’’, 
the Fillbe, nor the state of my means, would allow me to proceed west- 
ward, and as I felt persuaded that laying down the course of the Niger 
from Timbuktu to Sty would far outweigh in importance a journey 
through the upper country towards the Senegal, I was firm in desiring 
from the beginning to be allowed to visit Gugo. For not deeming it 
prudent, in order 10 avoid creating unnecessary suspicion, to lay too 
great stress upon navigating the river, I prcfeired putting forward the 
name of the capital of tne Songhay empire, as 111 \isiting that place I 
was sure that I should see at least the gi eater part of the river, while 
at the same time I should come into contact with the Tuarek, who are 
the ruling tribe throughout its whole couise 

But the generous otfer of my friend was rather premature , and if at 
that time I had known that I vras still to linger in this quarter for eight 
months longer, 111 m}^ then feeble condition, I should scarcely ha\e been 
able to suppoit such an idea, but foitunatcly Proiidence does not 
reveal to man what awaits him, and he toils on without rest in the 
dark. 

Tuesday^ Sept 27 — This w’as the anniversary of the death of Mr Over- 
weg, my last and only European companion, W’hom I had now outlived a 
wdiole 3’ear, and whom, considering the feeble state of my health at 
this time, wdiile ray mind w^as oppressed with the greatest anxiety, I w^as 
too likely soon to follow to the grave Nevertheless, feeling a little 
better when rising from my simple couch in the morning, and confiding 
in the protection tendered me by a man w’hose straightforward character 
W’as the theme of general admiration, and wdiich plainly appeared m 
the few^ lines w’hich I had received from him, I fondly cheiished the 
hope that this day next year it might be my good lortune to ha\e fairly 
embarked upon my home journey from Negroland, and perhaps not to 
be far from home itself I therefore, wnth cheerful spirit, made mj^self 
ready for my first audience, and leaMng my other presents behind, and 
taking only a small six-barrelled pistol w’llh me, which I was to present 
to the Sheikh, I proceeded to his house, wdiich w’as almost opposite mj’- 
owm, there inten’enmg between them only a narrow lane and a small 
square, where the Sheikh had established” his “msid,*’ or daily place of 
prayer. Ahmed el Bakd}-, son of Sidi Mohammed, and grandson of 
Sidi Mukhtir, of the tribe of the Kunta, w’as at that time a man of 
about fifty years of age, rather above the middle height, full propor- 
tioned, with a cheerful, intelhgent, and almost European countenance, 
of a rather blackish complexion, with wdiiskers of tolerable length, 
intermingled with some grey hair, and with dark e} clashes. His 
dress consisted at the time of nothing but a black tobe, a Iringed 
shawd throw-n loosely over the head, and trousers, both of the same 
colour 

^ I found my host in the small upper 100m on the terrace, in company' w ith 
his ^miing nephew^ Mohammed Ben lOiottar, ard tw o confidential pupils, 
and, at the very firat glance w^hich I obtained of him, I was agiccably 
surprised at finding a man wdiose countenance itself bore testimon)^ to 
a straightfonvard and manly character, both which qualities I had 
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found so sadly wanting in his younger brother, Si'di Alawate. Cheered 
by the expression of good-nature in his countenance as he rose from his 
seat to receive me, and relieved from all anxiety, I paid him my com- 
pliments i\ith entire confidence, and entered into a conversation, which 
v^’as devoid of any affected and empty ceremonious phrases, but from 
the first moment was an unrestrained exchange of thoughts, betiveen 
two persons who, with great national diversity of manners and ideas, 
met for the first time. 

The pistol, how’ever, wnth w’-hicli I presented him, soon directed our 
conversation to the subject of the superiority of Europeans in manu- 
facturing skill, and m the whole scale of human existence ; and one of 
the first questions which my host put to me w^as, w’hether it was true, 
as the Rais l^AIajor Laing) had informed his father, Sidi Mohammed, 
daring his stay in Azawdd, that the capital of the British empire con- 
tained tw’enty times 100,000 people 

I then learned to my great satisfaction w^hat I afterwards found 
confirmed by the facts stated m Major Laing’s correspondence,* that 
this most enterprising but unfortunate traveller, having been plundered 
and almost killed by the Tuarek,t m the valley Aheiinet, on his way 
from Taw’at, w^as conducted by his guides to, and made a long stay at, 
the camp or station of the Sheikh s father, Sidi Mohammed, in the hillet 
Sidi el Mukhtar, the place generally called by Major Laing Beled Sidi 
Mohammed, but sometimes Beled Sidi Mooktar, the Major being 
evidently puzzled as to these names, and apt to confound the then head 
of the family, Sidi Mohammed, wuth the ancestor Sidi Mukhtar, after 
w’hom that holy place has been called It is situated half a day’s 
journey from the frequented well Bel Mehan, on the great northerly 
road, but is at present deserted. 

We thus came to speak of Major Laing, here known under the 
name of E’ Rlis (the Major), the only Christian that my host, and most 
of the people hereabouts, had ever seen; the French traveller, R6ne 
CailliS, who traversed this tract in 1828, having, m his poor disgmse, 
entirely escaped their obser\’ation, not to speak of the sailors Adams 
and Scott, w^ho are said to have visited this place, although their nar- 
rative does not reveal a single trait which can be identified with its 
features. 

Major Laing, during the whole time of our intercourse, formed one of 
the chief topics of conversation, and my noble friend never failed to 
express his admiration, not onl}" of the Major’s bodily strength, but of his 

* See Major Laing’s letters in the Edinburgh Revim, vol. xxxiuii., 1S28, 
p, loi et seq j and vol. xxxix. 

•f There cannot be the least doubt, that, in addition to the love of plunder, 
it was also a certain feeling of revenge for the mischief inflicted upon their 
countrymen by the heroic Mungo Park which prompted this ferocious act of 
the Tuarek ; and it is very curious to obser\e the presentiment that Major 
Laing had, on setting out from Taw’at, of what awaited him, as most distinctly 
embodied in some of his letters, dated Tawat, Jan. 1S26, especially in a letter 
addressed to James Bandinel, Esq, which General Edward Sabine, the 
great friend of the distinguished traveller, kindly allowed me to inspect, 
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noble and chivalroas character * I made immediate inquiries with regaid 
to Major Laing’s papers, but unfortunately, not being provided with a copy 
of the blue book containing all the papers relating to that case, I had 
ndt the means of establishing all the points disputed. I only learned 
that at the time none of those papers were m existence, although the 
Sheikh himself told me that the Major, while staying m Azawad, had 
drawn up a map of the whole northerly part of the desert from TawSt 
as far south as the hillet or the place ot residence of his father 

Meanwhile, while w e were conversing about the fate of my precursor 
111 the exploration of these regions, my host assured me repeatedly of 
my owm perfect safety in the place, and promised that he w^ould send 
the most faithful of his follow^ers, Mohammed el *Aish, with me to the 
Tuarek, from whence I might continue my journey in the company of 
ray former companion. Such, I think, w^as really Ins intention at the 
time, but circumstances, w’hich I am soon to detail, were to change all 
these premature plans 

Having returned to my quarters, I sent my host his present, wdnch 
consisted of three bemuses, nz one helali, or w^hite silk and cotton 
mixed, and two of the finest cloth, one of green and the other of red 
colour , two cloth kaftans, one black and the other yellow ; a carpet 
from Constantinople , four tobes, viz, one very rich, of the kind called 
“ harir,” and bought for 30,000 shells, or twelve dollars, one of the kind 
called filfil, and two best black tobes ; twenty Spanish dollars m 
silver^ three black shawls, and several smaller articles, the whole 
amounting to the value of about 30/ He then sent a message to me, 
expressing his thanks for the liberality of the Government m whose 
service I was visiting him, and stating that he did not want anything 
more from me ; but he begged that, after my safe return home, I would 
not forget him, but w’ould request Her Majesty’s Government to send 
him some good firearms and some Arabic books , and I considered 
myself authorised m assuring him, that I had no doubt the English 
Government would not fail to acknowdedge his services, if he acted m a 
straightforward manner throughout. 

Pleasant and cheering as was this whole inteiview, nevertheless, in 
consequence of the considerable excitement which it caused me m my 
weak state, I felt my head greatly affected ; and I was seized with a 
shivering fit about noon the following day, just as I w^as going to pay 
another visit to my friend On the last day of September, I entered 
into a rather warm dispute with Alaw^te, whom I met at his brother’s 
house, and whose ungenerous conduct I could not forget My protector 
not possessing sufficient energy, and, m his position, not feeling in- 
dependent enough to rebuke his brother for the trouble which he had 
caused me, begged me repeatedly to bear patiently his importunities, 
though he was aware of my reasons for disliking him. On another 

It is highly interesting and satisfactoiy to observe how Major Laing 
himseli, in the letters published m the Edinburgh RevfcWj speaks of the 
kind reception given to him, when severely wounded, by the Sheikh and 
maraboot (Merab et) Mooktar, or rather Sfdj Mohammed, See, espccialh*, 

p. 105. 
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occasion, he made me fire off the six-barrelled pistol in front of his 
house, before a numerous assemblage of people. This caused extra- 
ordinary excitement and astonishment among the people, and exercised 
a great influence upon my future safety, as it made them believe that 
I had arms all over my person, and could fire as many times as I liked. 

Thus the month of September concluded satisfactorily and most 
auspicious^, as it seemed For I had not only succeeded in reaching 
in safety this city, but I was also well received on the whole; and the 
only question seemed to be how I was to return home by the earliest 
opportunity and the safest route. But all my prospects changed with 
the first of the ensuing month, when the difficulties of my situation 
increased, and all hopes of a speedy departure appeared to be at 
an end. For in the afternoon of October 1st, a considerable troop 
of armed men, mustering about twenty muskets, arrived from Hamda- 
Alldhi, the residence of the sheikho Ahmedu ben Ahmedu, to whose 
nominal sway the town of Timbuktu and the whole province has been 
subjected since the conquest of the town in the beginning of the year 
1826. These people brought with them an order from the capital .to 
drwe me out oi the toivn ; and Hammddi, the nephew and rival of the 
Sheikh el Bakd}’^, feeling himself strengthened by the arrival of such a 
force, availed himself of so excellent an opportunity of enhancing his 
influence, and, in consequence, issued a proclamation to the inhabitants 
of the town, commanding them, in stringent terms, to attend to the 
. orders of the emiT, and in the event of my offering resistance, not even 
to spare my life. 

There can scarcely be any doubt that my protector, as far as a man 
of a rather weak character was capable of any firm resolution, had 
intended to send me off by the very first opportunity that should offer ; 
but the order issued by the emir of Hamda-Alldhi (to whose authority 
he was vehemently opposed), that I should be forthwith driven out of 
the town or slain, roused his spirit of opposition. He felt, too, that the 
difficulties of my leaving this place in safety were thus greatly aug- 
mented. All thoughts of my immediate departure were therefore set 
aside ; partly, no doubt, from regard to my security, but much more 
from an anxious desire to show the Fulldn, or Ffllbe, that he was able 
to keep me here, notwithstanding their hostile disposition and their 
endeavours to the contrary. There were, besides, the intrigues of the 
Walati, my guide on the journey from Ydgha, who, finding that the 
Sheikh did not approve of his dishonest conduct towards me, en- 
deavoured to get me out of his hands, in order that he might deal with 
me as he liked. My broker, too, 'Ali el Ageren, seeing the difficulties 
of _my situation, gave me entirely up, making his own safety the only 
object of his thoughts. 

The Sheikh, wlien he had fully understood what I had told him with 
regard to the poiver and the political principles of the Sovereign of Great 
Britain, had determined to write a letter with his own hand, expressing 
his satisfaction that 1 had come to pay him my compliments, and in 
order to endeavour to counteract the discouraging effects produced by 
the account of Major taing’s death, andj if posslbl^^^^^ for him- 
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self a few presents This letter, it was understood m the beginning, 
I tn3^self should take with me, but, in the evening of October 3rd, 
I suddenly, to my great amazement, receued the intelligence that I 
was to send my man, 'Ali el Ageren, to Ghadamcs or Tripoli with this 
letter, accompanying it uich a note from my own hand, while I mj^self 
remained behind, as a kind of hostage, m Timbukta, until the articles 
which the Sheikh el BakSy had wTitten for were received But I was 
not to be treated in this way by intrigues of m^^ own people , and the 
following morning I sent a simple protest to the Sheikh, stating that, 
as for himself, he might do just as he liked, and if he chose to keep me 
as a prisoner or hostage, he might do so as long as he thouglit ht , but 
that he must not expect to receive so much as a needle from the Govern- 
ment that had sent me until I m3'^self should have returned 111 safety. 
My host, too, had just before intimated to me that it would be best to 
deliver my horse and my gun into his hands ; but I sent him an answer, 
that neither the one nor the other should leave my house until my head 
had left m3^ shoulders It was rather remarkable that a person of so 
mean a character as the Waldti should for a moment gam the upper 
hand of a man of such an excellent disposition as the Sheikh ; but it 
was quite natural that this clever rogue should continually incite Sidi 
Alawate to make new demands upon my small store of valuable 
articles. 

Meanwhile, while I was thus kept in a constant state ot excitement, 
I was not free from anxiety m other respects. A thunderstorm, accom- 
panied by the most plentiful rain which I experienced during my stay 
in this place, had m the afternoon of October 3rd inundated my 
house, and, breaking through the wall of my store-room, had damaged 
the whole of m3’‘ luggage, my books, and medicines, as well as my 
presents and articles of exchange But my situation was soon to im- 
prove, as the Sheikh became aware of the faithless and despicable 
character of my former companion and guide , and while he ordered 
the latter to fetch my camels from Anbinda, which it was now but too 
apparent he had sold on his own account instead of having them taken 
care of for me, he informed me of what had come to his knowledge of 
the Walati s previous character and disreputable habits. 

The Emir of Hamda-Allahi’s sending a force to Timbuktu in order to 
dispose of me, with the assistance of the inhabitants of that town, with- 
out paying the slightest regard to the opinion ot my protector, had 
caused a considerable reaction m the whole relation of the Sheikh to 
the townspeople, and he had made up his mind to pitch his camp out- 
side the city, in order to convince the inhabitants, and the Fullan in 
particular, that he did not depend upon them, but had mightier friends 
and a more powerful spell upon w^hich he could safely rely. He had 
even, while still absent in GUndam, opened communication wntli Awab, 
the chief of the Tademekket, to this effect 

But all these proceedings required more energy and a more warlike 
character than, I am sorry to say, my friend and protector actually 
possessed ; and our adversaries were so busy, that, in the night of the 
9th, owing to the arrival of a party of Tuarek, who were w’-ell known 
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rot to be fne::dl3’ disposed towards h’m, he was so intiinidaxed, that at 
two o’clock m the morning he himself came to my house, rousing us 
from our sleep and re [guesting us most urgentlj^ to keep watch, as he 
was afraid that something was going on against me We therefore 
kept a constant look out the whole night on our terrace, and seeing 
that the rear of our house w’as in a partial state of decay, facilitating an 
attack in that quarter, we set to w’ork early m the morning repairing 
the wall and barricading it with thorny bushes The artisans of the 
town were so afraid of the party hostile to me, who were the nominal 
rulers, that no one would midertake the task of repairing my house 
How’ever, the more intelligent natives of the place did all m their 
pow’er to prevent mj’ learned fnend from leaving the town, as they 
felt sure that Sach a proceeding would be the commencement of troubles. 
The consequence was, that U’e did not get off on the loth, although the 
Sheikh had sent his wnfe and part of his effects aw^ay the preceding 
night, and it was not till a little before noon the foUow’ing day that we 
actually left the town. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

FIRST RESIDENCE IN THE DESERT. — POLITICAL COMBINATIONS —GREAT 
MOSQUE -GROUND-PLAN OF THE TOWN. 

Tuesday^ Oct 1 1 , — This w’as an important moment for myself, as, with 
the exception of an occasional nsit to the Sheikh, w^ho lived only a few 
5’ards across the street, and an almost daily promenade on my terrace, 
I had not moved about since my arrival. With a deep consciousness 
of the critical position in which I was placed, I follow’ed my protector, 
who, mounted on his favourite white mare, led the w’ay through the 
streets of the town, along w^hich the assembled natives were thronging 
in order to get a glance at me. Leaving the high mounds of rubbish 
which constitute the groundwork of the northern part of the town on 
our left, and pursuing a north-north-easterly direction over a sandy 
tract covered with stunted bushes, and making only a short halt near a 
well five miles fiom the towm, for the purpose of watering our horses, 
after a march of tw’o miles more we reached the camp, w^hich could 
easily be recognised at a great distance by two large w^hite cotton tents, 
whose size and situation made them conspicuous above some smaller 
leathern dwellings It was just about sunset, and the open country 
with Its rich mimosas, and wnth the camp on the rising ground, the 
white sandy soil of which w-as illumined by the last rays of the setting 
sun, presented an interesting spectacle. The jmunger inhabitants of 
the camp, including Baba Ahmed and 'Abidin, two favourite boys of the 
Sheikh, one five, the other four years of age, came out to meet us ; and 
I soon afterw'ards found myself lodged m an indigenous tent of camels* 
hair, which was pitched at the foot of the hill, belonging to Mohammed 
el Khalil, a relative of the Sheikh, who had come from his native home 
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ill Tins, on the shores of the Atlantic, in order to shaie Ins uncle's 
blessing 

In this encampment we passed several days in the most quiet and 
retired manner, when my friend revealed to me Ins course of action. 
It was his intention, he said, to bring the old chief Galaijo, from the 
place of his exile m Champagdre, back to this part of Negroland, 
which he had formeily ruled, and to reinstate him, by the aid of the 
Tuarek, m the government of Mdsina with the residence Hamda-Allahi, 
of which he w’as to deprive the family of Lebbo. But even it it w^as true, 
as he said, that the Fulbe themselves, as well as those settled between 
Fermagha and Gtindam, as those inhabiting the provinces of Dalla, 
Dweiiza and Gilgoji, were opposed to the government of Lebbo, such 
a project appeared to me to require a greater share of perseverance and 
determination than, from all that I had seen, I could believe my noble 
fnend possessed. However, he entertained no doubt at that time that 
Alknt-tabu, the great chief of the Tuarek himself, ivould come to his 
a*d without delay, and conduct me, under his powerful protection, safely 
along the banks of the Niger. 

How^ever exaggerated the projects of my protector were, considering 
his mild disposition, and although by exasperating the Fulbe more and 
more he no doubt increased the difficulties of my situation, the moving 
of his encampment outside the towm afforded me a great deal of relief, 
both in consequence of the change of air which it procured me, and oi 
the varied scenery. I could also get here a little exercise, although the 
more open the country was, the greater care I had to take of my safety. 
In the morning, particularly, the camp presented a very animated sight. 
The two large white tents of cotton cloth, with their top-covering, or 
" saramme,” of chequered design, and their w^oollen curtains of various 
coloLiis, were half opened to allow the morning air to pervade them. 
The other smallei ones w^cre grouped picturesquely around on the slope, 
which w’as enlivened by camels, cattle, and goats, that w^ere just being 
dn\ en out. All nature w’as aw'ake and full of bustle, and the trees were 
swarming with white pigeons In the evening, again, there w’ere the cattle 
returning from their pasturage, the slaves bringing w^ater on the backs of 
the asses, and the people grouped together in the simple place of devotion, 
laid out with thorny bushes, m order to say their prayers, guided by the 
melodious voice of their teacher, who never failed to join them. At this 
time a chapter of the Kurdn was chanted by the best instructed of the 
pupils, and continued often till a late hour at night, the sound of these 
beautiful veises, in their melodious fall, reverberating from the dow’ns 
around ; at other times animated conversation ensued, and numerous 
groups gathered on the open ground by the side of the fire 

We returned into the town on the 13th. The first day had passed 
off rather quietly, save that a party of tw’elve Imdshagh, of the tnbe of 
the Ig^vldaren, partly mounted on camels, partly on horses, trespassed 
on the hospitality of the Sheikh. I had an opportunity of inspecting 
their swords, and was not a little surprised at finding that they were 
all manufactured in the German town of Solingen, as indeed were 
almost all the swords of these Tuarek, orlmoshagh. 
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The interests of the different members of the family now began to 
clash. The Si^eihh himself ^^as firm m his opposition against the 
Fillbc, ard requested in'- in future, when I visited h.m, to come to his 
house fuil}" armed, m order to show our adversaries that I was readj" to 
repulse ary \iolence ; and it was m vain that I protested that, as I 
came with peaceable intentions, nothing could be farther from my wish 
than to cause any disturbance in the town. Meanwhile his brother, 
Sidi Alauate, suborned one of the S^mikh’s pupils to make another 
attempt to convert me to Islamism This man, who was one of the 
most learned followers of the SheikT^, having resided for nearly thirty 
years in the fairdy, first v ith the Sheikh Sidi Mohammed, then with his 
eldest son El i\Iiikl'tar, who succeeded him in the dignity of a Shei^ih 
during Maior Laings residence in Azawad, and finally with the Sheikh 
cl Bakay himself, or-ginalh’ belonged to the Arab tribe of the Welad 
Rashid, 'whose settlerneuts m Waday I have mentioned on a former 
occasion Partly on this account, partly on account of his great 
religious knowledge and his volubility of speech, he possessed great 
influence with all the people, although his prudence and forbearance 
were not conspicuous But finding that his usual arguments in favour 
of his creed did not avail wnth me, he soon desisted. This w’as the last 
time these people attempted to make me a proselyte to tkcir religion, wuth 
the exception of some occasional serious advice from my friends under 
the temporarj’ pressure of political difficulties. 

The emir of the place, of the name of ICaiiri, who was a good-natured 
man, and whose colleague, Belle, was absent at the tune, having advised 
my protector to take me again out of the town for a few days, till the 
kadhi Ahmed Weled Faainme, who W'as going to Hamda-Allahi, and 
who was especially hostilely disposed towards me, should have left, w^e 
again set out, on the morning of October 17th , but, having stayed 
in the encampment that night and the following morning, w^e returned 
to the town the same afternoon, but again left on the morning of the 
20th, when the kafla of the Taw’dtiye was ready to set out on their 
journey to the north, and stayed with them during the heat of the day 
They w’ere encamped m about twenty-four small leathern tents, round 
the w^ell where we had a few days previously watered our horses, and 
mustered more than fifty muskets, each of them being armed, moreover, 
with a spear and sword , but notwithstanding their numbers, and the 
circumstance that a rather respectable man, of the name of Haj Ahmed, 
the wealthiest person of Insala or *Am-SMa, was among them, and was 
to accompany them as far as Mumiin, I felt no inclination to go with 
this caravan, and thus to deprive myself of the opportunity of surveying 
the nver, nor did my protector himself seem to find in this northerly 
road any sufficient guarantee for my safe return home. I therefore 
only made use of this opportunity in order to send to Europe, by way 
of Ghaddmes, a short report of my arrival in Timbiiktu, and a general 
outline of the political circumstances connected with my stay in the 
city. 

The caravan having started the following morning, we stayed two 
days longer in the camp, and then once more returned into the town, 
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without any fuither difficult}’, in the company of Sidi Alawate, who had 
come out to join us wuth a body of armed followers, and who behaved 
now, on the whole, much more amiably towards vs He even gave me 
some interesting particulars with respect to Sego, w^hich place he had 
visited some time before, levying upon Dembo, then king of B 5 .mbara, 
a heavy contribution of gold. This king w’ho w’as sprung from a Pdllo 
mother, had succeeded Lis father Farma, the son of the king mentioned 
by Mungo Park under the name of Mansong, tw’o years previously * 

The Fulbe, how’ever, did not give up their point, and, as they did not 
find themselves strong enough to proceed to open violence, made an 
indirect attack upon me by putting in irons on the 37th some Arabs or 
Moors, on the pretext of having neglected their prayers, thereby pio- 
testing strongly enough against a person of an entirely different creed 
staying in the towm The emir Kaiiri himself, wdio, on the w^hole, 
seemed to he a man of good sense, w’as in a most awkward position; 
and w’hen the k^dhi informed him, that, if he w^as not able to execute 
the order wdnch he had received from his liege lord, he should solicit 
the assistance of the people of Timbuktu, he refused to have recourse 
to \iolence till he had receued stncter orders to that effect and more 
effectual aid , for, in the event of his having driven me out, and anything 
haMng befallen me, the wdiole blame wmuld be thrown upon him, as 
had been the case with Sidi Bd-Bakr the governor, w’ho, obeying the 
orders of Mohammed Lebbo, had obliged the Rdis (Major Laing) to 
leave the towm, and thus, in some measure w’as the cause of his death, 
that distinguished traveller having thrown himself in despair into the 
arms of Horned Weled 'Abeda, the chief of the Berabish, who murdered 
him m the desert 

But, on the other hand, the emir endeavoured to dissuade my pro- 
tector, who was about to send a messenger to AlkCittabu, the great chief 
of the Awch'mmideii, to summon him to his assistance, from cariynng 
out his intention, feanng lest the result of this proceeding might be a 
serious conflict between the Taurek and the Fulbe However, from all 
that I saw^, I became aw’are that the chance of my departure wms more 
remote than ever, and that, at least this year, there w^as very little pros- 
pect of my leaving this place , for the messenger whom the Sheikh w^as 
to send to the T^rki chief, and of w^hose depaiture theie had been 
much talk for so long a time, had not yet left, and the chief’s residence 
w^as several hundred miles off. I therefore again protested to my friend 
that it w’as my earnest desire to set out on my home journey as soon 
as possible, and that I felt not a little annoyed at the continual 
procrastination. 

Several circumstances concurred at this time to make me feel the 
delay the more deeply, so that notwithstanding my sincere esteem for 
my protector, I thought it better, when he again left the town in the 
evening of the 27th, to remain where I was ; for after my return from 
our last excursion, in consequence of the severe cold during the night, I 

* My information as to the succession of the kings of Bambara does not 
agree with that received by M Faidherbe, the present governor of Senegal, 
published in the Revue Cohmale^ 1857, p. 279. 
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had been \iaited by a serious attack of rheumatism, uhidihad rendered 
n:e quite kine for e^'day or two 

\V:th re-aid to the means of my depaiture, the Waldti, whom I had 
seiit Cl t at a great expense to bring my horses and camels from the 
other side of the nver, had brought back my horses in the most 
emaciated condition. As for the camels, he had intended to appropriate 
them to his own use ; but I defeated his scheme by making a present 
of them to the Sheikh. This brought all the Waldli s other intrigues to 
light, especially’ the circumstance of his having presented a small pistol 
[w’hich 1 had given to himself) to Hamm^di, the Sheikh’s rival, intimating 
that it came from me, and thus endangering my whole position, by 
making the Sheikh believe that I w’as guing presents to his rivals and 
his enemies But my protector acted nobly on this occasion ; for he 
not only warned me against the intrigues of the Wal^ti, and w’ould not 
lend an ear to his numerous calumnies against me, but he even pre- 
ferred me, the Christian, to my Mohammedan companion, the M^jebrf, 
*AIi el Agereii, W’ho w’as sometimes led, through fear, to take the part 
of the Walati; and the Mejebri, who thought himself almost a sherif, 
and w’as munnuring his prayers the w’hole evening long, felt not a little 
hurt and excited when he found that the Sheikh placed infinitely more 
reliance upon me than upon himself 

In order to convince the Sheikh how sensible I w’as of the confidence 
which he placed m me, I made a present of a blue cloth kaftan to 
Mohammed Boy, the son of the chief Galaijo, who had studied w’lth him 
for a year or tw'o, and was now about to return home by way of Hamda- 
AlUhi Blit, unluckily, I had not^many such presents to offer, and a 
nobleman of the name of MuMy *Abd e’ Salam, who had sent me a 
hospitable present of W’heat and rice, was greatly ofiended at not 
receiving from me a bemtls in return. 

Meanwhile the Fdlbe, or Fullan, sent orders to Dir e’ Salim, the 
capital of the district of Zinkara, that their countrymen inhabiting that pro- 
\iiice should enter Timbuktu as soon as the Sheikh should leave it The 
latter, in order to show these people the influence he possessed, decided 
upon taking me with him on an excursion to Kibara, w’hich is the 
harbour on the nver, wdiere the Fiilbe W’ere generally acknowledged to 
possess greater power than in Timbuktu, on account of the distance of 
the latter from the w’ater. I follow’ed him gladly, that I might have an 
opportunity’ of obserwng the different aspect of the country tw’O months 
after the date when I had first traversed it In fact the landscape had 
now’ a very different appearance, bemg entirely changed in consequence 
of the abundant rams w’hich had fallen in September and October. 
The whole sandy’ level, which before looked so dull and dreary, W’as 
now’ covered with herbage ; wiiile that part of the road nearer the town 
had been a little cleared of wood, apparently m order to prevent the 
Tuarek from lurking near the road and surprising travellers. Further 
on, w’hen w’e approached the village of Kibara, all the fields were over- 
grown with W’ater-melons, w’hich form a considerable branch of the 
industry of the inhabitants 

We dismounted, at length, close to Kibara, in the shade of a talha 
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tree, clearing the ground and making ourselves as comfortable as 
possible. A great number of people collected round us, not only from 
the village of Kdbara, but also from the town , even the governor, or 
emir, Kauri, came out to see what \\q were doing here By way of 
making some sort of popular display, and showing his enemies the 
extent of his authority, my protector here distributed the piesents which 
he had destined for Boy and his companions, who, before returning to 
their home m the province of Galaijo, were first going to pay their com- 
pliments to the sheikho Ahmedu m Hamda-Allahi He also sent the 
very bernus which I had intended for 'Abd e’ Salam to *Abd Allahi, the 
uncle of the young sheikho Ahmedu of Hamda-All^hi While the emir 
walked up and down, at some distance from the spot where we had 
taken up our position, in order to have a look at me, we were treated 
hospitably by the inspector of the harbour (a cheerful old man of the 
name of ‘Abd el Kasim, and of supposed sherif onam), with several dishes 
of excellent kuskus, one of which fell to my share and I was delighted 
to see that, notwithstanding the decline of everything in this distracted 
region, the old office of an inspector of the harbour still retained a 
certain degree of importance But I lamented that I w^as not allowed 
to sun’ey at my leisure the general features of the locality, which had 
entirely changed since my first visit to this place The river had inun- 
dated the whole of the lowlands, so that the w^ater, which had before 
only formed a narrow ditch-like channel, now presented a wide open 
sheet, affording easy access to the native craft of all sizes 

Having then mounted in the afternoon, after a pleasant nde we 
reached thetowm , but instead of directly entering the dilapidated w^alls, 
we turned off a little to the west, towards a small plantation of date trees 
(marked ® m the plan of the towm), of the existence of which I had had 
no previous idea , for small and insignificant as it was, it claimed con- 
siderable interest in this and tract, there being at present only four or 
five middle-sized trees, rather poor specimens of the hSjilii, or balanites^ 
inside the town ; although we know that before the time of the conquest 
of Songhay by the Moroccains, the city was not so poor in vegetation ; 
but the inspector of the harbour having fled on that occasion with the 
wffiole fleet, the bashi Mahmird cut down all the trees in and around 
the towm for the purpose of ship-building. 

The little oasis consisted of three nearly full-grown date-trees, but of 
small size, only one of them bearing fruit, while around there were 
about ten very young bushes, which, if not well taken care of, scarcely 
seemed to promise ever to become of any value. The plantation, poor 
as it w^as, owed its existence to the neighbourhood of a deep well, of 
immense size, being about thirty yards in diameter and five fathoms 
deep, wherein the water collects. 

Having loitered here a few moments, and visited a small and poor 
plantation in the neighbourhood belonging to the Tawati, Mohammed 
el ‘Aish, we turned off towards the Jmger6-ber, or "great mosque," 
which by its stately appearance made a deep impression upon my mind, 
as I had not yet had an opportunity of inspecting it closely It was 
here especially that I convinced myself, not only of the trustworthy 

2t 
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character of Caillie’s report ia general, of which I had already had an 
opportunity of judging, but also of the accuracy u ith which, under the very 
■unfavourable circumstances in uhich. he \\as placed, he has described 
the various objects which fell under his observation I was only per- 
mitted to sun,*ey the outside of the mosque ; as to the interior, I was 
obliged to rely upon the information which I received from the more 
intelligent of the natives. 

The mosque is a large building, but a considerable portion of it is 
occupied by an open courtyard, wherein the larger tow er is enclosed, 
while the principal part of the building includes nine naves, of different 
dimensions and structure, the westernmost portion, which consists of 
three naves, belonging evideiitty to the old mosque, which, together 
wnth the palace, was built by Mansa Mdsa, the king of Melle, as is 
even attested by an inscription over the principal gate, although it has 
become somewhat illegible The chief error which Caillie has com- 
mitted in descnbmg this mosque relates to the smaller tower, the 
position of which he has mistaken, and the number of gateways on 
the eastern side, there being seven instead of five. Caillie also states 
the greatest len^li of the building to be 104 paces , while my intelligent 
friend Slohammed ben ‘Aish assured me that, after measuring it with 
the greatest accurac}^, he found it to be 262 French feet in length, by 
194 in width. If this building, vdiich stands just at the western ex- 
tremity, and forms the south-western corner of the town, w^ere situated 
in the centre, it would be infinitely more imposing ; but it is evident 
that informer times the mosque was surrounded by buildings on the 
western Side. The city formerly was twice as large. 

While we were surveying this noble pile, numbers of people collected 
round us, — this being the quarter inhabited principally by the Fulbe, or 
Fullan, — and when w’e turned our steps homewards, they followed us 
along the streets through the market, which was now empty, but without 
making the least hostile manifestation. On the contrary, many of them 
gave me their hands. 

Soon after my arrival in the place, I had sent home a small plan of 
the town. This I now' found to be inaccurate in some respects , and I 
here therefore subj'oin a more correct plan of the towm, although on a 
rather small scale, — the circumstances under which I resided there not 
having allowed me to sun'ey the greater part of it accurately enough for 
a more minute delineation. The city of Timbuktu, according to Dr. 
Petermann’s laying down of it from my materials, lies in 17° 37' N. and 
3° 5' W. of Greenwich. Situated only a few' feet above the average level 
of the river, and at a distance of about six miles from the principal 
branch, it at present forms a sort of triangle, the base of which points 
towards the river, whilst the projecting angle is directed tow'ards the 
north, having for its centre the mosque of Slnkore But, during the 
zenith of its power, the town extended a thousand yards further north, 
and included the tomb of the faki Mahmfid, which, according to some 
of my informants, was then situated in the midst of the town. 

The circumference of the city at the present time I reckon at a little 
more than two miles and a half ; but it may approach closely to three 
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miles, taking into account some of the projecting angles Although of 
only small size, Timbtiktu may well he called a city — rnedina — m com- 
panson with the frail dwelling-places all over Negroland. At present 
It IS not walled. Its former wall, which seems never to have been of 

PLAH OF TIMELKTU. 

c? TOMB OP , 
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I. House of the Sheikh Ahmed el Bakay, with another house belonffinpr to the same 
close by, and having in front of it a small square, where he has established a “msid,” 
or place of prayer for his pupils, several of whom pass the night here. — a. House 
belonging likewise to the Sheikh, where I myself was lodged, the ground plan of which 
I have given above. — 3 Great mosque, “ Gingere (Jingere, or Zangere) her, Jam*a el 
kebira,” begun by IVIansa Musa, king of Melle, a d 1327, and forming, for many 
centuries, the centre of the Mohammedan quarter. — 4 Mosque Sankore, in the quarter 
Sankore, which is generally regarded as the oldest quarter of the town The mosque 
has five naves, and is 120 feet long by So feet wide. — s Mosque Sidi Yahia, much 
smaller than the two other large mosques — 6 Great market-place, or Yiibu — 
7. Butchers’ market, where in former times the palace, or “Ml-duk,” or M; 5 .-dugu, as 
said to have been situated.— 8, Gate leading to Kabara— 9 Well, surrounded by a 
small plantation of date trees — 10 Another well, with a small garden, belonging to 
Mohammed el ‘Aash — 11. Spot in a shallow valley, up to which point small boats 
ascended from the Niger, in the winter 1853-4. 


great magnitude, and was rather more of the nature of a rampart, was 
destroyed by the Fillbe on their first entering the place in the beginning 
of the year 1826. The town is laid out partly in rectangular, partly in 
winding, streets, or, as they are called here, “tijer^ten,” which are not 
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paved, but tor the greater part consist of hard sand and gravel, and some 
of them have a sort of gutter in the middle Besides the large and the 
small market there are few open areas, except a small square in front 
of the mosque of Yahia, called Thmbutu-bottema. 

Small as it is, the city is tolerably well inhabited, and almost all the 
houses are in good repair. There are about nine hundred and eighty 
clay houses, and a couple of hundred conical huts of matting, the latter, 
with a few exceptions, constituting the outskirts of the town on the 
north and north-east sides, where a great deal of rubbish, which has 
been accumulating in the course of several centuries, is formed into 
conspicuous mounds. The clay houses are all of them built on the 
same principle as m}^ own residence, which I have described, with the 
exception that the houses of the poorer people have only one court- 
yard, and have no upper room on the terrace 

The only remarkable public buildings in the town are the three large 
mosques the Jingere-ber, built by Mansa Musa , the mosque of S<inkore, 
built, at an early penod, at the expense of a wealthy woman; and the 
mosque Sidi Yihia, built at the expense of a kadhi of the town There 
were three other mosques that of Sidi Mohammed, Msid BeUl, 
and that of Sidi el Bami. These mosques, and perhaps some little 
msId, or place of pray’er, Cailh§ must have included when he speaks 
of seven mosques Besides these mosques, there are at present no 
distinguished public buddings m the town , and of the royal palace, or 
Ma-dugu, wherein the kings of Songhay used to reside occasionally, as 
well as the Kasbah, which was built in later times, in the south-eastern 
quarter, or the Sane-gungu,* which already at that time was inhabited 
by the merchants from Ghadames, not a trace is to be seen. Besides 
this quarter, which is the wealthiest, and contains the best houses, there 
are six other quarters, viz. Yubu, the quarter comprising the great 
market-place (yilbu) and the mosque of Sidi Y^hia, to the west of Sane- 
gungu ; and west of the former, forming the south-western angle of the 
town, and called from the great mosque, Jingere-ber or Zingere-b6r. 
This latter quarter, from the most ancient times, seems to have been 
inhabited especially by Mohammedans, .and not unlikely may have 
formed a distinct quarter, sepaiated from the rest of the town by a wail 
of its own Towards the north, the quarter Sane-gungu is bordered by 
the one called Sura-kaina, meaning literally the “little town,” and con- 
taining the residence of the Sheikh and the house where I myself was 
lodged. Attached to Sara-kaina, towards the north, is Yubu-k^ina, the 
quarter containing the “little market,” which is especially used as a 
butchers’ market Bordering both on Jingere-b6r and Yiibii-kiina, is 
the quarter Bagindi, occupying the lowest situation in the town, and 
stated by the inhabitants to have been flooded entirely in the great in- 
undation w^hich took place m 1640 From this depression in the ground, 
the quarter of Sankore, which forms the northernmost angle of the city, 
rises to a considerable elevation, m such a manner, that the mosque of 
Sankora, which seems to occupy its ancient site and level, is at present 

* Sane-gungu means, properly, the island, or the quarter of the whites, 
“kirshelbedhan.” ' 
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situated in a deep hollow — an appearance which seems to prove that this 
elevation of the ground is caused by the accumulation of rubbish, in con- 
sequence of the repeated rum which seems to have befallen this quarter 
pre-eminently, as being the chief stronghold of the native Songhay. 
The slope which this quarter forms towards the north-eastern end, in 
some spots exceeds eighty feet 

The whole number of the settled inhabitants of the town amounts to 
about thirteen thousand ; while the floating population, during the 
months of the greatest traffic and intercourse, especially from November 
to January, may amount, on an average, to 5, coo, and under favourable 
circumstances to as many as 10,000 Of the different elements com- 
posing this population, and of their distinguishing features, I shall say 
a few words m another place I now revert to the diary of my own 
proceedings 

In the evening of the next day I again went with the Sheikh out of 
the town to the tents, where we were to stay two days, but where we 
in fact spent six, my friend finding himself very happy in the company 
of his wife, to whom he was sincerely attached Not only my com- 
panions, but even I m3"self, began to find it rather tedious in the dull 
encampment, as I had scarcely any books with me to pass away my 
time, and my situation not allowing me to enter too closely into the 
discussions of my companions, as in that case they would have redoubled 
their endeavours to convert me to their creed, and would scarcely have 
allowed me to depart at all. 

Almost the whole of the time which I spent here the Sheikh left me 
quite to myself, sometimes not quitting his tent for a whole day, but 
at other times we had some pleasant and instructive conversation. 
Among other subjects a rather animated discussion arose one day. An 
Arab, of the name of 'Abd e’ Rahman, a near relation of my host, and 
of a rather presumptuous character, who had come on a visit from 
Azaw’id, w’as extremely anxious to know the motives which induced me 
to visit this country', and scarcely doubted that it could be anything else 
than the desire of conquest In order to show them of u^hat little value 
the possession of the country would be to the Europeans, I jestingly 
told them, that our government, being informed that the natives of these 
tracts fed on sand and clay, had sent me out to discover flow this was 
done, in order to provide, m a similar way, for the poor in our own 
country. The Arab was naturally greatly surprised at my statement. 
But the Sheikh himself laughed very heartily, and inquired, with an 
expression of doubt, whether there were poor people among the 
Christians. 

Another evening, when the Sheikh was cheerfully sitting with us 
round the fire, we had an interesting conversation concerning the 
worship of idols. In order to overcome the prejudice of his pupils with 
regard to the greater nobility and superiority of the Arab race, and 
to show them that their forefathers had not been much better than 
many of the idolatrous nations at the present day, he gave them an 
account of the superstitions of the ancient Arabs, and in the course of 
his conversation exhibited unmistakable proofs of an enlightened and 
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elevated mind, of which the letter, which I shall communicate in 
another place, will give further proof. 

Occasionally we received here also some interesting visits from Arabs 
or other people , the most conspicuous person among them being a man 
of the name of Fifi, the inspector of the harbour of Youaru, a man of 
cheerful temperament, and a great friend of the Sheikh’s. He had a 
perfect knowledge of the course of the river between Timbiiktu and 
Jafar^be, the groups of islands forming the boundary between the 
Mohammedan kingdom of M^sina and the pagan kingdom of Bambara, 
and very important for the trade along the nver, as the boats coming 
from Timbiiktu must here discharge their merchandise, which has to be 
conveyed hence to Sans^ndi, on the backs of asses , but unfortunately 
my informant spoke nothing but Songhay The state of retirement in 
which I was obliged to live deprived me of the opportunity of cultivating 
the language of the natives , which was moreover extremely repulsive 
to me on account of its deficiency m forms and words, so that I found 
it next to impossible to express in it any general idea, without having 
recourse to some other foreign language. The Songhay of this region, 
having been depnved of all their former independent character more 
than two centuries and a half ago, and having become degraded and 
subject to foreigners, have lost also the national spirit of their idiom, 
which, instead of developing itself, has become gradually poorer and 
more limited; but I have no doubt that the dialect spoken by those still 
independent people m Dargol and Kulman is far richer, and anybody 
who wishes to study the Songhay language must study it there. The 
Arab visitors* to the town at this period were especially numerous, this 
being the most favourable season for the salt trade. A few months 
later scarcely a single Arab from abroad frequents the town. 

The private life of the people in these encampments runs on very tran- 
quilly, when there is no predatory incursion, which however is often 
enough the case. Most of these mixed Arabs have only one wife at a 
time, and they seem to lead a quiet domestic life, very like that of the 
Sheikh himself I scarcely imagine that there is in Europe a person 
more sincerely attached to his wife and children than my host was. 
In fact, it might be said that he was a little too dependent on the will 
of his wife. The difference which I found between the position of the 
wdfe among these Moorish tribes, and that which she enjoj^s among the 
Taurek, is extrao^dl^a^}^ although even the Tuarek have generally but 
one wufe , but while the latter is allowed to move about at her pleasure 
quite unveiled, the w^ife even of the poorest Arab or Moor is never seen 
unveiled, being generally clad in a black under and upper gown, and 
the wives of the richer and nobler people never leave their tents. The 
camp life of course would give to coquettish women a fair opportunity 
of intrigue ; but in general I think their morals are pretty chaste, and 
the chastisement which awaits any transgression is severe, a married 

* I must here testify to the accuracy with which Mr Raffenel, in the 
plates illustrating his two journeys in Negroland, has represented the cLa- 
rj^cter pf these Western Arabs or Moprs, 
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wife convicted of adultery being sure to be stoned. An incident hap- 
pened during my present stay at the tents which gave proof of love 
affairs not being quite unusual here, — a Tirki, or rather Amghi, having 
been murdered from motives of jealousy, and brought into our camp. 
But I must confess that I can scarcely speak of the mode of life in an 
Arab or Moorish encampment, for the camp of the Sheikh, as a chief 
of religion, is of course quite an exception , and moreover the neigh- 
bourhood of the Fiilbe or Full^n, who, in their austere religious creed, 
view all amusements with a suspicious e^e, has entirely changed the 
character of these Moorish camps around the town, and it may be in 
consequence of this influence that there was no dancing or singing 
here 

Notwithstanding trifling incidents like these, w^hich tended occasionally 
to allewate the tediousness of our stay, I was deeply afflicted by the 
immense delay and loss of time, and did not allow an opportunity to 
pass by of urging my protector to hasten our departure ; and he pro- 
mised me that, as I w’as not looking for property, he should not keep 
me long. But, nevertheless, his slow and deliberate character could 
not be overcome, and it was not until the arrival of another messenger 
from Hamda-Allahi, with a fresh order to the Sheikh to deliver me into 
his hands, that he was induced to return into the town. 

My situation in this turbulent place now approached a serious crisis ; 
but, through the care which my friends took of me, I w^as not allowed 
to become fully aware of the danger I was in. The Sheikh himself 
was greatly excited, but came to no -decision with regard to the measures 
to be taken ; and at times he did not see any safety for me except by 
my taking refuge with the Tuarek, and placing myself entirely under 
their protection But as for myself I remained qmet, although my 
spirits w^ere far from being buoyant ; especially as, during this time, I 
suffered severely from rheumatism ; and I had become so tired of this 
stay outside in the tents, where I was not able to wnte, that, w-hen the 
Sheikh w’ent out again in the evening of the i6th, I begged him to let 
me remain where I was. Being anxious about my safety, he returned 
the following evening. How^ever, on the 22nd, I was obliged to accom- 
pany him on another visit to the tents, which had now been pitched in 
a different place, on a bleak sandy eminence, about five miles east from 
the town, but this time he kept his promise of not staying more than 
twenty-four hours. It w^as at this encampment that I saw again the 
last four of my camels, which at length, after innumerable delays, and 
with immense expense, had been brought from beyond the nver, but 
they were in a miserable condition, and furnished another excuse to 
my friends for putting off my departure, the animals being scarcely fit 
to undertake a journey. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

POLITICAL STATE OF THE COUNTRY — DANGEROUS CRISIS. 

In the meantime, while I was thus warding off a decisive blow from 
my enemies, the political horizon of these extensive regions became 
rather more turbulent than usual, and war and feud raged m every 
quarter Towards the north the communication with Morocco was 
quite interrupted, the tnbe of the Tajakant, who almost exclusively 
keep up that communication, being engaged in civil war, which had 
arisen in this way. A “Jakdm”^ called ‘Abd Allah Weled Mulud, 
and belonging to that section of their tube which is called Draw’a, had 
slam a chief of the Ergebat who had come to sue for peace, and had 
been killed in his turn by the chief of his own tribe, a respectable and 
straightforward man of the name of Mohammed El Mukht^r Mcr^bet. 
Thus, two factions having ansen, one consisting of the iJjarAt and the 
Ah el e’ Sherk, and the other being formed by the Driwa and their allies, 
a sanguinary war was earned on. But notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able state of this quarter, wdiich is so important for the W’ellbeing of 
the tow’n, on account of its intercourse with the north, the Sheikh, who 
was always anxious to establish peaceable intercourse, repeatedly told 
me that although he regarded the road along the nver, under the pro- 
tection of the Tuarek, as the safest for mjself, he should endeavour 
to open the northern road for future travellers from Merakesh, or 
Morocco, by w’ay of Tafil6let, and that he should make an arrangement 
to this effect wuth the Aarib and TljakAnt, though there is no doubt 
that it w’as the A^rib who killed Mr, Davidson, a feiv days after he had 
set out from Wadi Niin m the company of the Tajakant There was 
just at the time a man of authority, of the name of Hamed Weled e* 
Sid, belonging to this tribe, present in the town On one occasion he 
came to pay me a visit, girt with his long bowie knife. I had however 
not much confidence m these northern Moors, and seeing him advance 
through my court-yard in company with another man, I started up from 
my couch and met himhalfw'ay; and although he behaved with some 
discretion, and even w^anted to clear his countrymen from the imputa- 
tion of haling murdered the above-mentioned traveller, I thought it 
more prudent to beg him to keep at a respectful distance. 

Just at this time a large foray was undertaken by a troop of four 
hundred Aivelimmiden against the Hog^r, but it returned almost empty- 
handed, and with the loss ot one of their principal men Towards the 
south, the enterprising chief El Khadir, whom I have mentioned on a 
former occasion, w^as pushing strenuously forward against his inveterate 
enemies the Ftilbe, or Fullan, although the report ivhich we heard at 
this time, of his having taken the town of Hdmbon, w’as not subsequently 
confirmed.^ But, on the whole, the fact of this Berber tribe pushing 
always on into the heart of Negroland is very remarkable; and there is 
no doubt that if a great check had not been given them by the Fulbe, 
• That is the singular form of the name Tajakant. 
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they would have overpowered ere this the greater part of the region 
north of 13° N latitude Great merit, no doubt, is due to the FQlbe, for 
thus rescuing these regions from the grasp of the Berber tribes of the 
desert, although as a set-off it must be admitted that they do not under- 
stand how to organise a firm and benevolent government, wdiich wmuld 
give full security to the intercourse of people of different nationalities, 
instead of destroying the little commerce still existing m these un- 
fortunate regions, by foicing upon the natives their owm religious 
prejudices 

The danger of m}" situation increased when, on November 17th, some 
more messengers Irom the prince of Hamda-Allihi arrived in order to 
raise the zek^, and at the same time w’e received authentic inlorma- 
tion that the Fulbe had made an attempt to instigate Awab, the chiet of 
the Tademekket, upon whom I chiefly relied for my security, to betray 
me into their hands Nev\s also arrived that the Welad Slim^n, that 
section of the Berabish to w’hich belongs especially the chief Hamed 
Weled 'Abeda, who killed Major Laing, had bound themselves by an 
oath to put me to death But my situation became still more critical 
towards the close of the month, when, having once more left the town 
for the tents, we received information that a fresh party had arrived 
from the capital v\ith the strictest orders to take me dead or alive. Be- 
ing therefore afraid that my people, whom I had left in the town, 
frightened by the danger, might be induced to send my luggage out of 
the house where I w^as lodged, I sent in the course of the night the 
servant whom I had wuth me at the time, with strict orders not to move 
anything , but, before he reached the towm, my other people had sent 
away my two large boxes to Taleb el Wafi, tfie storekeeper of the 
Sheikh But fortunately I did not sustain any loss from this proceed- 
ing, nothing being missing from these boxes, notwithstanding they had 
been left quite open. 

^ TJmrsday, Dec i.— Having passed a rather anxious night, with my 
pistols in my girdle, and ready lor any emergency, I w^as glad when, in 
the morning, I saw my boy return accompanied by Mohammed el *Aish 
But I learned that the people of the town were m a state ot great ex- 
citement, and that there was no doubt but an attack would be made 
upon my house the next morning Thus much I made out myself, but, 
having no idea of the imminence of the danger, in the course of the day 
I sent away my only servant wuth my two horses, for the purpose of 
being wintered. But my Taw^ti friend seemed to be better informed, 
and taking his post on the rising ground of the sandy downs, on the 
slope of which we were encamped, kept an anxious look out towards 
the town About dhohor, or two o'clock in the afternoon, he gave 
notice of the approach of horsemen in the distance, and while I went 
into my tent to look after my effects, Mohammed el Khalil rushed in 
suddenly, crying out to me to arm m3"self. Upon this I seized all the 
arms I had, consisting of a double-barrelled gun, three pistols, and a 
sw’ord , and I had scarcely come out when 1 met the Sheikh himself 
with the small six-barrelled pistol which I had given him m his hand. 
Handing one of my large pistols to Mohammed ben Mukht^r, a young 
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man of considerable energy, and one of the chief followers of the 
Sheikh, I knelt down and pointed m3’ gun at the foremost of the horse- 
men who, to the number of thirteen, were approaching. Having been 
brorcht to a stand b3’ our threatening to fire if they came nearer, their 
otf-cer stepped fonvard cr3'ing out that he had a letter to deliver to the 
Sheikh , but the latter forbade him to come near, sajnng that he would 
onl3’ receive the letter in the tov\n, and not in the desert. The horse- 
men, finding that I w’as ready to shoot down tlie first tw’o or three who 
should approach me, consulted with each other and then slowly fell 
back, relieving us from our anxious situation But, though reassured of 
my own safet}’, I had my fears as to my servant and m3’ two horses, 
and w’as grertl3’ delighted when I saw them safely return from the 
water. How’ever, our position soon became more secure m consequence 
of the arrival of Sida Alawjite, accompanied by a troop of armed men, 
amongst whom there were some musketeers. It now remained to be 
decided what course we should pursue, and there was great indecision, 
Alaw’^.te wanting to remain himself with me at the tents, while the 
Sheikh returned to the towm. 

But besides my dislike to stay any longer at the encampment, I had 
too little confidence in the younger brother of the Sheikh to trust my 
life in his hands, and I was therefore extreme^ delighted to find that 
El Baka3’ himself, and Mohammed el ‘Aish, thought it best for me to 
return into the town At the moment when w’e mounted our horses, a 
troop of Kel-hekikan, although not ahvays desirable companions, 
mounted on mehara, became visible in the distance, so that m their 
compan3’’ w’e re-entered Timbuktu, not only wuth full secuTit3’, but wnth 
great edai, and without a single person daring to oppose our entrance ; 
though Hammadi, the Sheikh’s rival, was just about to collect bis 
foUow’ers in order to come himself and fight us at the tents. Frustrated 
in this plan, he came to my protector in his “msid,” or place of pra3''er 
in front of his house, and had a serious conversation with him, wdiile 
the followers of the latter armed themselves in order to anticipate any 
treachery or evil design, of w'hich they w’ere greatly afraid. But the 
interview passed off quietly, and, keeping strict w^atch on the terrace of 
our house, we passed the ensuing night without further disturbance. 

This happened on December ist*, and the following morning, in 
conformity with the Sheikh’s protest, that he wrould receive the emir 
of Hamda-Allihi’s letter only in Timbuktu, the messenger arrived , but 
the latter being a man of ignoble birth called Mohammed ben Sdid, the 
character of the messenger irritated my host almost more even than the 
tenor of the letter, w’hich ordered him to give me and my property up 
into the hands of his (the emir’s) people. After having given vent to his 
anger, he sent for me, and handed me the letter, together wnth another 
which had been addressed to the emir Kailri, and the whole community 
of the towm, Whites as well as Blacks (el bedh^n il e’ sudln), threaten- 
ing them wutli condign punishment if they should not capture me, or 
watch me in such a manner that I could not escape. 

The serious character which affairs had assumed, and’ the entire 
revolution which my own personal business caused in the dai^y hfe of 
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the community, were naturally very distressing to me, and nothing could 
be more against my unsh than to irritate the fanatical and not powerless 
ruler of Hamda-Allahi. It had been my most anxious desire from the 
beginning, to obtain the goodwill of this chief by sending him a present, 
but ni}^ friends hei e had frustrated my design , and even if in the 
beginning it had been possible, a supposition which is more than 
doubtful, considering the whole character of the Fulbe of Hamda-AlMhi, 
it was now too late, as Seko Ahmedu had become my inveterate enemy, 
and I could only cling with the greater tenacity to the only trustworthy 
protector ^\hom I had here, the Sheikh el Bakay. In acknowledgment 
therefore of his straightforward conduct, I sent him, as soon as I had 
again taken quiet possession of my quarters, some presents to distribute 
among the Tuarek, besides giving the head man of the latter a small 
extra gift, and some powder and Hiusa cloth to distribute among our 
friends However, my situation remained very precarious As if a 
serious combat was about to ensue, all the inhabitants tried their fire- 
arms, and there was a great deal of firing in the whole town, while the 
Morocco merchants, with ‘Abd e’ Salam at their head, endeavoured to 
lessen the Sheikh’s regard for me, by informing him that not even in 
their country [Morocco) w’ere the Christians treated with so much 
regard, not only their luggage, but even their dress being there searched 
on entering the country But the Sheikh was not to be talked over in 
this manner, and adhered to me without wavering for a moment He 
then sat down and wrote a spirited and circumstantial letter to Seko 
Ahmedu, w^herein he reproached him with attempting to take out of liis 
hands by force a man better v^ersed m subjects of religion than he, the 
emir himself, who had come from a far distant country to pay him his 
respects, and who w^as his guest. 

The follownng day, while I was in the company of the Sheikh, the 
emir Katin and the kadhi San-shirfu, together with several other prin- 
cipal personages, called upon him, when I paid my compliments to 
them all, and found that the latter especially was a very respectable 
man My friend had provided for any emergency, having sent to the 
Tademekket, requesting them urgently to come to his assistance; and, 
in the evening of December 6th, Awab, the chief of the Tin-ger- 
6gedesh, arrived with fifty horse, and was lodged by El Bak^y in the 
neighbourhood of our quarters 

The next morning the Sheikh sent for me to pay my compliments to 
this chief. I found him a very stately person of a proud commanding 
bearing, clad in a jelUba tobe, stuped red and white, and ornamented 
with green silk, his head adorned with a high red cap, an article of drees 
which is very rarely seen here, either among the Tuarek or even the 
Arabs Having saluted him, I explained to him the reason of my 
coming, and for what purpose I sought imana , and when he raised an 
objection on account of my creed, because I did not acknowledge 
Mohammed as a prophet, I succeeded in warding ojEf his attack, by 
telling him that they themselves did not acknowledge Mohammed as 
the only prophet, hut likewise acknowdedged Musa, 'Aisa, and many 
others , and that, in reality, they seemed to acknowledge in a certain 
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degree the supenority of *Aisa, by supposing that he was to return at 
the end of the world, and that thus, while we had a different prophet, 
but adored and worshipped one and the same God, and, leaving out of 
the question a few divergencies in point of diet and morals, followed the 
same religious principles as they themselves did, it seemed to me that 
we were nearer to each other than he thought, and might well be 
friends, offenng to each other those advantages which each of us 
commanded. 

We then came to speak about their history. I told him that I had 
visited their old dwelling-places in Air, Tiggeda, and Tadmekka , but 
he was totally unaware of the fanciful derivation which the Arab authors 
ha’ve given to the latter name, viz. “likeness of Mekka,” which probably 
never belonsed to one town in particular, but has always been the 
name of a tribe He felt, however, very much flattered by this piece of 
information, and seemed extremely delighted when I told him how old 
the Isl^m was in his tribe. My little knowledge of these historical and 
religious matters w’as of invaluable service to me, and particularly in 
this instance, for obtaining the esteem of the natives and for overcoming 
their prejudices ; lor while this chief himself scarcely understood a single 
word of Arabic, so that I could only speak with him in very broken 
Temashight or Tarkijx, his brother, El Khatt^, w^as w’ell versed in that 
language, and spoke it fluently. 

Having left the people to converse among themselves, I returned to 
the Sheikh m the alternoon, taking with me a present for Aw’ab, con- 
sisting of a chequered tobe (such as I have described on a former 
occasion, and which are great favourites w’lth these people), tw’o ttirkedi, 
and two black tesilgemist, or shawls, besides another shawd and a 
handkerchief for his messenger, or m^llem, who is the confidential 
factotum of every Tirki chief He w^as as thaiikfnl as these barbanans 
can be, but wished to see something marvellous, as characteristic of the 
industry of our country; but I begged him to have patience, till, on 
some future occasion, some other person belonging to our nation should 
come to pay him a visit. 

While I was staying there, a Ptillo chief arrived from Gflndam with 
two companions, and reproached the Sheikh in my presence for having 
shown so much regard for an unbeliever, whose effects at least ought 
to have been delivered up to the chief of Hamda-Allahi : but I imposed 
silence upon him, by showing him how little he himself knew of 
religious matters in calling me an unbeliever; and telling him, that if 
he had really any knowdedge of, and faith in, his creed, his first duty 
was to try to convert those of his owm countrymen who w^ere still 
idolaters. At the same time I told the Tarki chief AwS.b, that it 
seemed to me as if they were afraid of the Ffllbe, or else they would 
certainly not allow them to molest travellers w^ho visited this place with 
friendly intentions, while they could not even protect the natives. In 
reply he alleged that they were by no means afraid of them, having 
vanquished them on a former occasion, but that they only aw^aited the 
arrival of their kinsfolk to show them that they were the real masters 
of the Timbuktu. 
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To add to the conflict of these opposing interests, a great number of 
strangers were at this time collected in the town, most of whom were 
of a far more fanatical disposition than the inhabitants themselves, who, 
on the whole, are very good-natured The Berabish alone, who had 
come into the town with about one thousand camels carrying their salt, 
mustered one hundred and twenty horse, prepared, no doubt, to fight 
the Fullan, if the latter should attempt to levy the ‘'ashiir,” or the 
tithe, but still more hostilely disposed towards the Christian stranger 
who had intruded upon this remote corner, one of the most respected 
seats of the Mohammedan faith, and against whom they had a personal 
reason of hostility, as they were commanded by ‘All, the son of Hamed 
Weled *Abeda, the acknowledged murderer of Major Lamg, and, of 
course, the news of my residence in the town, and of the hostile dispo- 
sition of the Flilbe, who had now been two months attempting in vain 
to dnve me out of it, had spread far and wide 

This great influx of strangers into the town raised the price of all 
sorts of provisions, particularly that of Negro corn and nee, m a 
remarkable degree, the latter rising from 6,ooo to 7,500 shells the 
“suniye,” w^hile the former, wdiich a few days before had been sold for 
3,750, equal at that time to one and a half “ r^s ” of salt, rose to the 
exorbitant price of 6,000 shells. 

In the evening of the 7th, a slave suddenly arrived with the news that 
a letter had reached my address from the north He was followed a 
short time afterwards by Mohammed el *Aish, who brought me the 
parcel in question, which, however, had been opened The letter w^as 
from Mr Charles Dickson, Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul m Ghad^mes, 
dated June i8th, and enclosing, besides some recommendations to 
native merchants, a number of “ Galignani,” which informed me of the 
first movements of the Russians on the Danube. The Ghaddmsiye 
people, w^ho w^ere the bearers of the letter, had already spread the news 
of a dreadful battle having been fought between the Turks and the 
Russians, in which 30,000 of the latter had been slain, and 40,000 made 
pnsoners 

The following day Awab, who himself had arrived with fifty horse- 
men, was joined by his cousin Fandaghdmme with fifty more. This 
was very fortunate, for, about dhohor, the Fdlbe held a conference, or 
"kendegty,” in, the Genger6-b6r, or Jdmd el Kebira, w'here Hamed 
Weled Fdamme, the malignant and hostile kldhi, made a violent speech 
before the assembly, exhorting the people to go immediately and carry 
out the order of their liege lord the Sheikh o Ahmedu, even if they were 
to fight conjointly against El Bak^y, Aw^b, and the emir Kauri, whom 
he represented as disobedient, and almost rebellious, to his liege 
lord. A friend of the latter, who knew the cowardly disposition of the 
speaker, then rose in the assembly, and exhorted the kadhi to lead the 
van, and proceed to the attack, when every one would follow him. But 
the k^dhi not choosing to expose his own person to danger nothing was 
done, and the assembly separated, every one going quietly to his home. 

Meanwhile the two Tuarek chiefs, with their principal men, were 
assembled in the house of the Sheikh, where I went to meet them, but 
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found them not quite satisfied with the part which they were arting. 
They entered into a warm dispute with me upon the subject of religion, 
but soon found themselves so perplexed, that they left it to the Sheikh to 
aiisw er all my objections A Protestant Christian may easily defend 
his creed against these children of the desert, as long as they have not 
recourse to arms. 

Next morning we left the narrow lanes of Timbuktu, and entered 
upon the open sandy desert, accompanied by the two Tuarek chiefs, 
each of whom had fifteen companions. The tents being now further 
removed from the town, near the border of the inundations of the nver, 
the camping ground was pleasant, and well adorned with trees; and 
hawng taken iny own tent with me, w'here I could stretch myself out 
without being infested b}" the vermin which swarm m the native carpets, 
I enjoyed the open encampment extremel}! Leathern tents had been 
pitched for the Tuarek, w’ho in a short time made themselves quite at 
home, and w ere m high spirits. They became very much interested in 
a map of Africa which I showed to them, with the adjoining shores of 
Arabia, and they paid a compliment to their prophet by kissing the site 
of Mekka. 

Being thus on good terms with my barbanc veiled fnends the 
Molathemiin, I enjoyed extremely’, the following morning, the half- 
desert scenery, enlivened as it w’as by horses, camels, cattle, and inter- 
esting groups of men , but about noon a senous alarm arose, a great 
many horses being seen m the distance, and tlie number being exag- 
gerated by some people to as many as tw’o hundred. In consequence, 
we saddled our horses with great speed, and I mounted with my 
servants, wMe the Tuarek also kept their animals m readiness, but 
the advancing host appeared rather of a peaceable character, consisting 
of about tw’enty-five of the most respectable inhabitants of the town, 
with Mulay *Abd e’ Salto and Fasidi, the latter a very noble old man, at 
their head. They came, how^ever, on a very important errand, based on 
the direct order as promulgated by the emir of Hamda-Allahi, and 
addressed to the w^hole community, being in hopes that, through their 
personal authonty, they might obtain from my host, in a friendly manner, 
what he had denied to the display of force. They had two requests, 
both aimed against myself: first, that El Bakay should give them a 
copy of the letter w^hich I w^as said to have brought with me from 
StambOl, and the second, which w^as more explicit, that I should not 
return into the town Now^ my firmdn fiom StambCl w^as my greatest 
trouble, for having anxiously requested Her British Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to send such a document after me, I alw^ays expected to receive it 
by some means or other , but I was not less disappointed in this respect, 
than in my expectation of receiving a letter of recommendation from 
Morocco ; nevertheless, as I had some other letters from Mohammedans, 
the Sheikh promised to comply with the first demand of these people, 
while he refused to pay any attention to the second. After some 
unsuccessful negotiation, the messengers retraced their steps rather 
disheartened. 

In order to attach more sincerely to my interest the Tuarek chiefs, 
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v.>o were my o^ily supporters, I gave to Fandrghumme a present equal 
to the one I had given to Auab Next morning there arrived a troop of 
fugitives who were anxious to put themselves under the protection of 
the Sheikh. They belonged to the tribe of the Surk, who, from being 
the indigenous tnbe on that part of the Niger wdiich extends on both 
sides of the lake Debu, had been degraded, in the course of time, to the 
condition of serfs, and were threatened by the fanatical Sheikho 
Ahmedu with being sold into slavery Of course it is the Sheikh El 
Bakay’s policy to extend his protection to whatever quarter is threatened 
by the Piilbe; but, in this case, sympathy with the miserable fate of 
these poor people led him to interfere. 

It w as near sunset when we mounted in order to return into the 
town ; and on the way I kept up a conversation wuth Aw^b, till the 
time of the mughreb prayer arrived, when the whole ol my friends went 
to pray on the desert ground, while I myself, remaining on horseback, 
went a little on one side of the track. My companions afterwards con- 
tended that it w’as from motives of pnde and arrogance that I did not 
humble myself in the dust before the Almighty. I should certainly 
have liked to kneel dowm and thank Providence for the remarkable 
manner in which my life had hitherto been preserved ; but I did not 
deem it politic to give way to them mode of thinking and worship in 
any respect; for I should have soon been taken for a Mohammedan, 
and once in such a false position, there would have been no getting out 
of It 

We then entered the town amidst the shouts of the people, who, by 
the appearance of the moon, had just discovered, as is very often the 
case in these regions, that they had been a day out in their reckoning, 
and that the following day was the festival of the Muliid, or the birthday 
of Mohammed , and I was alloived to take quiet possession of my 
quarters. 

The same evening I had an interesting conversation wdth the chief 
Aw^b, who paid me a long visit, in company with his mMlem, and gave 
me the first account of the proceedings of that Christian traveller Mungo 
Park (to use his own w^ords), w’ho, about fifty years ago, came down 
the nver in a large boat ; desciibmg the manner m which he had been 
first attacked by the Tuarek below Kabara, where he had lost some 
time m endeavouring to open a communication with the natives, while 
the Tin-ger-6gedesh forwarded the new^s of his arrival, without delay, 
to the Igwadaren, who, having collected their canoes, attacked him, first 
near Bamba, and then again at the narrow passage of Tosaye,* though 
all m vain ; till at length, the boat of that intrepid traveller having stuck 
fast at Ensymmo (probably identical with Ansongo), the Tuarek of that 
neighbourhood made another fieice and more successful attack, causing 
him an immense deal of trouble, and killing, as Aw^b asserted, two of 
his Christian companions. He also gave me a full account of the iron 

* The Tuarek must have attacked Park either far above or below this 
narrow passage, where, as I afterwards found, the cun ent is very strong ; 
and, as I shall relate further on, he seems to have passed quietly by 
Tinsherifcn. 
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hook with w'hich the boat w^as provided against hippopotami and hostile 
canoes , and his statement altogether proved what an immense excite- 
ment the mystenons appearance of this European traveller, in his 
solitary boat, had caused among all the surrounding tribes 

This chief being very anxious to obtain some silver, I thought it best, 
in order to convince all the people that I had no dollars left (although 
I had saved about twenty for my journey to Hiusa), to give him my 
silver knife and fork, besides some large silver rings w^hich I had by 
me ; and he w^as very glad to have obtained a sufficient quantity of this 
much-esteemed metal for adorning his beloved wife. 

These Tuarek chiefs v\ho had thus become W’ell disposed towards 
me, through the interference of the Sheikh, wrote an excellent letter of 
franchise for any Englishman vnsiting this country, thus holding out the 
first glimmer of hope of a peaceable intercourse But my own experi- 
ence leaves no room for doubt that these chiefs are not scrong enough 
of themselves to defend a Christian against the attacks of the Fiilbe m 
the upper course of the river above Timbuktu, besides the fact that 
Avvib is too nearly connected with the latter to be entirely trusted. It 
W'as on this account that my host esteemed his cousin Fandaghtimrae 
much higher, and placed greater reliance on him, although the actual 
chieftainship rested with Aw ah All this business, however, together 
with the writing of the letter to the chief ot Hamda-AlUhi, which was 
rejected m several forms, and caused a great many representations 
from the chief men of the town, proved extremely tedious to me My 
health, too, at that time was in a very indifferent condition, and 1 
suffered repeatedly from attacks of fever. In a sanitary point of view, 
Timbuktu can in nowise be reckoned among the more favoured places 
of these regions Both Sansandi and Sego are considered more healthy. 
But, notwithstanding my sickly state, I had sufficient strength left to 
finish several letters, which, together with a map of the western part of 
the desert, I intended sending home by the first opportunity. 

As the waters increased more and more, and began to cover all the 
lowlands, I should have liked very much to rove about along those 
many backwaters which are formed by the nver, in order to witness 
the interesting period of the rice harvest, which was going on just at 
this time It was collected in small canoes, only the spikes of the 
upper part of the stalks emerging from the water. But new nee was 
not brought into the town till the beginning of January, and then only 
in small quantities, the saa being sold for one hundred shells. 

Monday^ Bee 1 9 — This was an important day imp ortant to the Moham- 
medans as the ‘Aid e’ subilwa, and celebrated by them with prayers and 
sdddega, or alms ; and not unimportant for myself, for my relation to the 
townspeople had meanwhile assumed a more serious character. Sheikho 
(S6ko) Ahmedu had threatened, that if the inhabitants of Timbliktu did 
not assist in driving me out of the town, he would cut off the supply of 
corn. This induced the emir Kailn to undertake a journey to the 
capital, in order to prevent the malicious intrigues of the ka.dhi Weled 
Faamme, who was about to embark for that place, from making matters 
Worse, 
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I have stated before, that, together with the caravan of the Berabish 
(the plural of Berbdshi), which had ariived on the 12th with a consider- 
able armed host, ‘All, the son of the old sheikh Ahmed, or Hamed, 
Weled A'beda, had come to Timbiiktu ; and, seeing that I was a great 
friend of the Sheikh El Baka\^ he had not come to pay his compliments 
to the latter, but had pitched his camp outside the town, and his people 
manifested their hostility towards me on several occasions. But, by a 
most providential dispensation, on the 17th the chief fell suddenly 
sick, and m the morning of the 19th he died His death made an ex- 
tra ordinaiyMmpression upon the people, as it was a well-known fact 
that it was his father who had killed the former Christian who had 
Mfcitedthis place, and the more so, as it was generally believed that 
I W’as Major Laing s son 

It was the more important, as the report had been generally spread 
that, as I have observed before, the Welad Slimin, the principal and 
most noble section of the Berabish, had sworn to kill me , and the 
people could not but think that there W’as some supernatural connection 
betu'een the death of this man, at this place and at this period, and the 
murderous deed perpetrated by bis father and, on the w^hole, I cannot 
but think that this e\ent exercised a salutary influence upon my final 
safety The follow’ers of the chief of the Berabish were so frightened 
by this tragical event that they came in great procession to the Sheikh 
El Bak^y, to beg his pardon for their neglect, and to obtain his blessing , 
nay, the old man himself, a short time afterw^ards, sent word, that he 
w'ould in no way inteifere wdth my departure, but wished nothing better 
than that I might reach home in safetj". The excitement of the people 
on account of my stay here thus settled dowm a little, and the party of 
the Fiilbe seemed quietly to await the result produced by the answer 
which the Sheikh had forw arded to Hamda-Allahi 

On December 2ist we again W'ent m the afternoon to the tents For 
the first time since my arrival in this town, 1 rode my own stately 
charger, which, having remained so many months m the stable, feeding 
upon the nutntive grass of the bjTgu, had so completely recruited his 
strength that in my desperately w’eak state I was scarcely able to 
manage him. The desert presented a highly interesting spectacle. A 
considerable stream, formed by the river, poured its w^aters with great 
force into the valleys and depressions of this sandy region, and ga^ e an 
appearance of truth to the fabulous statement * of thirty-six rivers 
flowing through this tract After a few hours’ repose, I was able to 
keep up a long conversation with the Sheikh in the evening, about 
Paradise and the divine character of the Kurkin. This time our stay at 
the tents afforded more opportunity than usual for interesting conver- 
sation, and bore altogether a more religious character, my protector 
being anxious to convince his friends and followers of the depth of the 
faith of the Christians, and I really lamented that circumstances did 
not allow me to enter so freely into the details of the creed of these 

* See one of these native reports in Duncan’s account of his exploration 
in Dahome Journal G^og Soc., vol xvi., p 157, 
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people, and to make myself acquainted uith all its characteristics, as I 
should ha^ e liked 

Part of the day the Sheikh read and recited to his pupils chapters 
from the hadi'th of Bokh 5 .ri, while his 5’Oiing son repeated his lesson 
aloud from the Kuran, and in the evening several surat, or chapters, of 
the holy book were beautifull}^ chanted by the pupils, till a late hour 
of the night There was nothing more charming to me than to hear 
these beautiful \erses chanted by sonorous voices in this open desert 
country, round the evening fire, i\'ith nothing to disturb the sound, 
which softl}’’ revcrbcratc'd from the slope of the sandy downs opposite. 
A Christian must have been a witness to such scenes in order to treat 
with justice the Mohammedans and their creed Let us not forget that, 
but for the worship of images and the quarrels about the most absurdly 
superstitious notions which distracted the Christian Church during the 
seventh centui}”, there w^ould have been no possibility of the establish- 
ment of a new^ creed based on the principles of Monotheism, and opposed 
m open hostility to Christianity. 

Peace and security seemed to prevail in this little encampment. In 
general the w'hole of this region to the north of the river is entirely free 
Irom beasts of prey, with the exception of jackals, but at present, 
together wnth the rising w ater, which had entirely changed the character 
of these districts, a lion had entered this desert tract, and one day killed 
three goats, and the following one tw’o asses, one of w^hich was remark- 
able for its great strength 

Remaining here a couple of daj^s, on the evening of the 25th w^e had 
again a long conversation, w^hich w^as very characteristic of the different 
state of mmd of the Christian m comparison wath that of the Mo- 
hammedan While speaking of European institutions, I informed my 
host of the manner in which we w^ere accustomed to insure property by 
sea as w’ell as on land, including even harvests, nay, even the lives of 
the people. He appeared greatly astonished, and w’as scarcely able to 
believe it; and w^hile he could not deny that it w^as a good “debbara,” 
or device, for this w-orld, he could not but think, as a pious Moslim, 
that such proceedings might endanger the safety of the soul 111 the next. 
Howiever, he w^as delighted to see that Christians took such care for the 
welfare of the family w’hich they might leave behind , and it wras an 
easy task to prove to him that, as to making profits 111 an}” w'ay what- 
ever, his co-rehgionists, wdio think any kind of usury unlawful, wi-ere in 
no way better than the Christians , for, although the former do not 
openly take usur}^ they manage affairs so cleverly that they demand a 
much higher percentage than any honest Christian would accept. I 
had a fair opportunity of citing, as an instance, one of those merchants 
resident in Timbuktu, to whom I had been recommended by Mr. 
Dickson, and who had consented to advance me a small loan, under 
such conditions that he was to receive almost triple the sum which he 
was to lend. 

Su 7 iday^ Dec. 23 — This day ivas also animportant epoch for the inhabit- 
ants, of the place, the water having entered the w'ells, w^hich are situated 
round the southern and south-western part of the town ; and this period, 
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which is said to occur only about every third year, obtains the same 
importance here as the “ lelet e’ nuktah ” possesses with the inhabitants 
of Cairo , VIZ the day or night on which the dj^ke which separates the 
canal from the river is cut. The w’hole road from Kabara w'as now so 
inundated that it w^as no longer passable for asses, and small boats very 
nearly approached the town. 

When my host made hiS appearance on the morning of the»26th, he 
was not as usual clad in a blacic tobe, but in a red kaftin, with a w^hite 
cloth berniis o\er it. He began speaking most cheerfully about my 
approaching departure, and had the camels brought before me, which 
nowMooked infinitely better than when they w^ere last conveyed from 
the other bank of the ruer; but as I had become fully aware of his 
dilatory character, I did not place much reliance upon the hope which 
he held out to me of soon entering upon my home journey We had 
heard of the messenger whom he had sent to the Awelimmiden, in 
order to induce the chief of that tribe to come to Timbuktu and to take 
me under his protection, having reached the settlements of that tribe ; 
but I w’as aware that the opposite party would do all in their power to 
prevent the chief from approaching the town, as they were fully conscious 
that the Sheikh w^anted to employ him and his host of w^arlike people, 
in order to subdue the Fullan and the faction opposed to his own 
authonty. 

Tuesday^ Dec — Feeling my head much better, and having recruited 
my strength wuth a diet of meat and milk, I began to enjoy the rehala life, 
and, it being a beautiful morning, I took a good walk to an eminence 
situated at some distance north of my tent, from whence I had a distant 
view of the landscape The country presented an intermediate character 
betw’een the desert and a sort of less favoured pasture ground, stretch- 
ing out in an undulating surface, with a sandy soil tolerably well clad 
with middle-sized acacias and wuth thorny bushes, where the goat finds 
sufficient material for brow'sing, The streams of running w-ater which, 
with their silvery threads, enlivened these bare desert tracts, now ex- 
tended a considerable distance farther inland than had been the case a 
few days before, and the whole presented a marvellous and delightful 
spectacle, which, no doubt, must fill travellers Irom the north who reach 
Timbuktu at such a season with astonishment. Hence, on their return 
home, they spread the report of those numerous streams which are said 
to join the nver at that remarkable place, while, on the contrary, these 
streams issue from the river, and after running inland for a short time, 
return to join the main trunk, though of course with decreased volume, 
owung to absorption and evaporation 

All the people of the town who did not belong to any trade or profession, 
together with the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts, were still 
busily employed w^ith the nee harvest , and Ibis was a serious affair for 
my horses, a much smaller quantity of b>Tgu, that is to say, of that 
excellent nutritious grass of the Niger, which I have had repeatedly 
occasion to mention, being brought into the town. Meanwhile the 
price of the merchandise from the north went on increasing. A piece 
of kl Am or malti (^unbleached calico), now sold for 5,700 shells (at least 
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on January 26th), but m the beginning of February it rose to 7,200, 
this fluctuation in the prices constitutes the profit of the merchants, who 
buy their supplies on the arrival of a caravan and store it up. 

The commercial activity of the town had received some further 
increase, owing to the arrival of another caravan from Tawit, with 
black Hdusa manufactures, tobacco, and dates, so that I was able to 
lay m a good store of this latter luxury, which is not always to be got 
here, but which, in the cold season, is not at all to be despised 
Besides receiving a handsome present of dates from my noble Taw^ti 
friend Mohammed el 'Aish, I bought two measuies (nefek) and a half 
of the kind called tin-lser for 4,000 shells , for the “ tin-ak6r,” the most 
celebrated species of dates from Tawat, were not to be procured at this 
time As for tobacco, I did not care a straw about it, and in this 
respect I might have been on the very best terms with my fanatical 
friends, the Fulbe of Hamda-Alldhi, who offer such a determined 
opposition to smoking upon religious principles. In a commercial 
respect, however, tobacco forms a more important article in the trade 
of Timbuktu than dates, although refined smokers here prefer the 
tobacco of Wadi-Nfin to that of Tawlt. But even these had an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their inclination at this season, for only two days 
after the arrival of the Tawati caravan, a small troop of Tajakant 
traders, with eighty camels, entered the town The feud which raged 
between the different sections of this tribe, which, as I stated before, 
chiefly keeps up the commercial relations of Timbuktu with the north, 
on the one hand, and the war raging between the whole of this tribe 
and the £rgeba.t on the other, interrupted at this time almost entirely the 
peaceable intercourse between Timbuktu and the southern region of 
Morocco. 

The arrival of these people enabled me to purchase half a weight of 
sugar, equal to six pounds and a quarter, with a corresponding quantity 
of tea (viz half a pound), for three dollars , for, as I have said before, 
there had been no sugar previously in the market. Even when there is 
plenty, neither tea nor sugar can be bought separately These articles 
must be bought together. It is remarkable that a similar custom is still 
prevalent in many parts of Europe, and even m this country. 

The arrival of these Tdjakdnt procured me also the luxury of a 
couple of pomegranates, which had been brought by them from the 
Gharb, and which gave me an opportunity of expostulating with the 
Sheikh on the disgraceful circumstance, that such fruits as these are 
now only procurable from the north, while this country itself might 
produce them quite as well, and had in reality done so in former times. 
Even limes are not at present grown hereabouts, and it was only from 
Jenni that I had obtained some days previously a few specimens of 
this delicious kind of fruit, which grows m such plenty in Kan6, and 
which might be raised m almost any part of this region. Thus closed 
the year 1853, leaving me in a most unsettled position in this desert 
place. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

BEGINNING OF THE NEW YEAR — ^ANOMALOUS RISING OF THE NIGER — 
COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF TIMBUKTU. 

I HAD long cheriblicd the hope that the beginning of 1854 would have 
found me far advanced on my homeward journey; but greatly dis- 
appointed in this expectation, I began the year with a fervent prayer 
fur a safe return home in the course of it 

El Medani, my friend from Swera, or Mogadore, whom I used to call 
my political thermometer, or rather my politi co-meter, on account of his 
exhibiting towards me friendly feelings only at times when he saw 
everything quiet, sent me his compliments in the morning of January 
1st, nay, even the two leaders of the hostile factions, — Hammidi, 
the rival of my protector, and Taleb Mohammed, the wealthiest merchant 
in the town, and the leader of the intriguing merchants from Morocco, — 
gave me to understand that they wanted to enter into friendly relations 
with me My health as yet w’as very precarious , but I felt so much 
recovered in mind and body that, preparatory to my longed for depar- 
ture, I began arranging the remainder of my baggage, w’hich, with the 
exception of my small library^ had been very much reduced. To my 
great astonishment and delight, while searching through my lumber, I 
found another thermometer in good repair. From the remainder of my 
broken instruments I picked up a good deal of quicksilver, w’hich I gave 
to the Sheikh, who himself, as well as his other unsophisticated friends, 
derived a great deal of amusement from observing the qualities of this 
metal Meanwdiile, my protector endeavoured to make me fully 
acquainted with the political relation in w^hich he stood to his brothers, 
Sidi Mohammed and Zen el 'Abidin, w^hom he expected soon to arrive, 
and of whose different \iews in politics he gave me some slight hints , 
and I lamented greatly that the power of this noble family, instead of 
being strengthened by the number of its conspicuous scions, was only 
iTent and split by the di\ ergency of their views. 

The course of my material existence went on very uniformly, with 
only slight variations My daily food, when I w’as m the town, con- 
sisted of some milk and bread m the morning, a little kuskus, which th e 
Sheikh used to send, about two m the afternoon, and a dish of negro 
millet, containing a little meat, or seasoned with the sauce of the 
kohew^a, or Cucui’bita MelofiepOy after sunset. The meat of Timbuktu, 
at least dunng the cold season, agreed with me infinitely better than 
that of any other part of Negroland ; but this was not the case with the 
Melopepo, although it is an excellent and palatable vegetable. In the 
beginning of my stay I had consumed a great many young pigeons, 
which form a favourite dainty in this city They are sold at the almost 
incredibly cheap rate of ten shells each, or at the rate of three hundred 
for a dollar, but the poor little things were used for culinary purposes 
so soon after breaking the shell as to be almost tasteless. A very rare 
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dainty was formed by an ostrich egg, wbich v»as one daj" brought to me. 
This article is more easily to be obtained m the desert than m the 
towns, and such strong food, moreover, is not well adapted to the 
stomach of a resident. The Sheikh used also to send me a di&h late at 
night, sometimes long after midnight ; but, on account of the late hour, 
I never touched it, and left it to my servants. 

It had been arranged that ue should make another excursion to 
KS.bara, hut our visit was put oif trom day to day, although I was 
extremely anxious to witness the features of the country, in the present 
liigh level of the ruer, at the place w’here I had first landed on my 
arrival. Thus I was reduced, for entertainment, to my intercourse wnth 
the Sheikh, his kinsfolk, and followers , and as religious topics were 
always brought forward more prommenth’ by my enemies, but especially 
in the learned letters \^hich the emir of Hamda-Alllhi sent in reply to 
the Sheikh, my conversation with the former now began to turn more 
and more upon rehgiou=? subjects, such as the return of the Messiah, 
and on the meaning of the name “ Paraclete ” given in the New Testa- 
ment to the Holy Spmt, who was to descend upon the apostles, but 
w’hich by the Mohammedans m more recent times is applied to 
Mohammed, wdiose coming, they say, is predicted m this instance by 
the Holy Book of the Clinstians. 

One day when I visited the Sheikh, the two brothers were engaged 
in an animated discussion respecting the relation of 'Aisa (Jesus Christ) 
to Mohammed, and a warm dispute arose on the sophistical question, 
w’hether it w^ould be allowed, alter the return of 'Aisa upon earth, to 
eat camels flesh. The Sheikh himself w’as anxious to prove how 
difficult it W’ould be for themselves to change any part of their creed 
after the return of 'Aisa, owing to the difference which existed betw^een 
the precepts of the two prophets, and thus intended to excuse the 
Christians for not embracing the creed of Mohammed, after having 
once adopted that of 'Aisa The two learned men, m the heat of their 
dispute, had overlooked the fact that the camel w^as a proiiibited anima 
to the Jews, but not to the Chnstians, and hence that the return of 'Aisa 
would not interfere wnth their favourite repast. It was by cheerfully 
entering into these discussions that I obtained for myself the esteem 
even of those who w^ere most anxious to extort from me as much as 
possible of my remaining property. 

The amval of another small caravan of the Taw^3.ti was very near 
causing me a senous embarrassment. Some of the merchants from 
Morocco, excited by commercial jealousy, had spread the report that 
the calico brought by that caravan w^as Christian property, belonging 
to the English agent in Ghadames and I had some difficulty in making 
the people understand, that, even if that article had originally belonged 
to the agent, it w^as now the property of the Tavvati merchants. The 
presence of those people, also, caused the road to the north, by w^-ay of 
Tawati, to be again brought under discussion, as the route most suitable 
for my home-joumey. My departure w’as now discussed almost daily , 
the arrival of our lively and talkative, but indiscreet messenger, Ahmed 
el WSdawi, who had at length returned from his errand to the Awelim- 
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medtin, holding out the hope that my departure was m reality not far 
distant j but the fact that none of the Tuarek had come with him, not- 
withstandmg his assertion that they were soon to follow, comdnced me 
that my prospect of departure was put off for an indefinite period. 

Towards the end of January the waters of the nver reached their 
highest level, exhibiting that marvellous anomaly, in comparison vwth 
the penod of the rising of other African rivers north of the equator, 
w'hich IS calculated to awaken astonishment in any man acquainted 
with the subject For w'hen he know’s that the nsing of these rivers is 
due to the fall of the tropical rains, he will naturally expect that the 
Niger, like its eastern branch, the Tsddda or Benuw§, or the Nile, 
should reach its highest level in August or September. The fact can 
only be partly explained with the means at our disposal, and in the 
present state of our knowledge of this part of Africa, although it is 
illustrated by similar cases, if w^e compare it wnth the anomalous rising 
of some South-African nvers , especially the grand discovery of Dr, 
Livingstone, the Liambezi, which, forming in its upper course an im- 
mense shallow^ sheet of water, collects here the greatest amount of 
water at a time (July and August) w^hen its louder course, the Zambezi, 
separated from it and withdrawm from the immediate effects of the 
w^aters collected above by the marvellous narrownng of the river-bed 
from the Falls of Victoria * dowmvards, is in its lowest state, and, 
through the influence of the water by w’'hich it is joined in its lower 
course, reaches here its highest level at quite a different season, 
F ebruary and March. We have before us exactly the same phenomenon 
m the case of the Niger, the great West-African river, which, according 
to the most accurate information which I w^as able to gather on the 
spot, every year continues to rise till the end of December or the 
beginning of January, and does not begin to decrease before February; 
while Its eastern branch, the B^nuwe, as w^ell as the lower course of 
the Niger, wdiere it is called Kwara, exactly as is the case with the Nile, 
reaches its highest level b}^ the end of August and begins to decrease 
steadily in the course of October. 

To explain the difference and anomaly of these phenomena we must 
attend to the different character of these nvers For while the Benuw6 
after having once assumed a westerly direction follows it up with but 
very little deviation, the great w^estern branch describes three quarters 
of an immense circle, and having but very little fall m the greater part 
of Its extraordinary wnnding course, the w^aters which flow towards it 
from the more distant quarters require a long time to reach its middle 
course, so that the rain which falls in the course of September and 
October in the country of the Wangar 5 .wa, or the South-eastern Mandi- 

* I assume here the identity of these two nveis, which, how^ever, has not 
jet been fully demonstrated. Compare also the anomalous nsing of the 
Chobe [Jozan. Royal Geol, Soc . vol xxu , p. 169); although an isolated 
phenomenon, caused by an unusual and unequal fall of ram in the basin of 
the vanous branches of a great nver-system, must not be confounded with a 
constant and regular course. 
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goes, Will certainly continue to swell the river at Timbiiktu till the end 
of November or even December, for that ram falls m those quarters 
behind the coast of Sierra Leone and Cape Palmas till the end of 
September, and perhaps even in October, we may conclude with some 
degree of certainty from the fact that such is the case on the coast ; ^ 
and this is confirmed as regards Kakondi and Timbo by Cailhe’s obser- 
vations h In the mountainous southern provinces of Abessmm, too, 
whose latitude corresponds exactly with that of the regions from whence 
the feeders of the Niger take their nse, the most constant fall of rain 
has been observed m September. Now while the whole region between 
Jenne and Timbuktu is of a very flat and level character, so that the 
river, running along at a very slow rate and v ith a very meandenng 
course, not only fills a very broad stream spreading out over the neigh- 
bouring low lands, but forms also a great many backwaters and basins 
or lakes of which the D6bo is only one although perhaps the largest in 
size, the ri\er lower dowm beyond Bamba, and especially in the district 
called Tm-sherifen w’hich we shall visit on our return journej^, is shut 
in and reduced to the width of a few hundred yards, so that the water, 
hanng expanded over such an immense tract and not exercising there- 
fore the same pressure w’lnch such a \ olume of w^ater would do under 
other circumstances if it w^ere kept together in a narrow'er channel, pre- 
serves its level or even still increases m extent and depth, while the 
surplus produced by the fall of ram m the country" higher up has already 
diminished 

This IS my mode of accounting for a phenomenon which seems to 
contradict m so great a measure the w'hole of the phenomena w^hich 
lia've come under our observ«ition with regard to the effects of ram and 
the rising of the rivers north and south of the equator, and imparts to 
the upper course of the Niger the same character as the Gabdn and 

* See Isert in the Journal Hertha, vol x. a 1S27, p. 374; M*Gill m 
Berghaus’s Journal (Zeitschrift), vol. viii. a 1S48, p 59 — 61 , with regard to 
Cape Palmas, Fraissmet in Nouvelles Annaks des Voyages, 1S55, vol 11 , 

p. 291—293- 

t See Tomaro from Caillie’s Observations in Berghaus’s Annal , 1829, 
p 7 ^ 9 ; but especially Cailhes own account of his stay in Time, vol 1 , p 32S 
fEng. ed ) . “The rams, to be sure, were not su incessant, but we regularly 
had ram every day, tintii October, when it became less frequent ” We know 
also from Caillie that the Milo, the South-eastern branch of the Niger, or 
Dhiuliba, reaches its highest levtl in September. Parks observations, even, 
showr that the rams in the districts tra\ersed by him extend till November; 
while we learn from him [Paik’s “First Journey,” 3rd ed , 4to, p 12) that the 
Gambia, whose feeders partly issue from the same aistncts which feed the 
wesiern branches of the Niger, reaches its highest level m the beginning of 
October; and when we learn, from the same eminent traveller, that by the 
beginning of No\ ember the Gambia had sunk already to its former level, we 
must take into account the very short course of that river in comparison 
with the Niger which has a course of two thousand miles The sinking of 
the Niger at Sansandi by about four inches, on October 8th (Park, vol. li , 
P* 274J, was only a temporaiy fluctuation. 
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other rivers of the equatorial hne which reach their highest level in the 
course of February 

Of course this state of the upper river, although it does not reach 
ahvaj's the same level, cannot fail to exercise an influence also upon 
the lower part, where it is called Kv ara, and where it has been visited 
repeatedly by Englishmen But although, on account of their being 
unaware of this character of the nver, they have not paid much attention 
to its features at the beginning of the hot season, and have even rarely 
wsited it at that period, nevertheless Mr Laird, who spent several 
months m the Kwara, has not failed to observe a phenomenon which 
exactly corresponds to the state of the river which I have just described. 
For he records* the surprising fact, which formerly must have been 
quite unintelligible, but which now receives its full illustration, namely, 
that the nver at Iddd began to rise on March 2‘2nd This, in my 
opinion, he erroneously attributes to the rams up the country, as there 
are no rains whatever during the whole of March, and only a few drops 
m April , but it is evidently the effect of the waters in the upper and 
wide part of the ruer at length beginning to decrease about the middle 
of Februar}’-, if w e take the current at from 2-J to 3 miles, as the windings 
of the river extend to not much less than tw^o thousand miles between 
Katara and Idda The elevation of Timbuktu above the level of the 
sea 1 assume to be about nine hundred feet. 

It was on January 4th, that the first boat from Kabara approached 
close to the walls of the towm of Timbuktu, and, as the immediate re- 
sult of such a greater facility of intercourse, the supply of corn became 
more plentiful, and, in consequence, much cheaper the s&a of millet 
being sold for forty shells, and the suniye, that is to say, more than two 
hundred pounds’ weight, lor 3,000, or one Spanish dollar, certainly a 
very low rate , w^hile 1 myself, as a foreigner and a stranger, had to pay 
3,750 The high state of the w’aters was naturally of the greafe&t in- 
terest to me; and, in order to satisfy my curiosity, the Sheikh took me 
out on the 9th. Emerging from the town at about the middle of the 
western w’all, w^here formerly the bUb el gibleh was situated, we went 
fiist to the neaf^st creek of the nver, but found here no boats , and then 
crossing an extremely barren and stony level reached another branch of 
the creek, where eight or ten smaller boats, without a covering or cabin, 
w^ere lying , the innermost corner of this creek not being more than four 
or five hundred yards distant from the Great Mosque, or Jmger6-ber. 
All the people asserted that the river, at Kubara, had now reached its 
highest level, and even affirmed that it had begun to fall here on the 
7th , but, nevertheless, it became evident that the waters w^ere still 
rising during the whole of the month, — almost endangering the safety 
of the town On this occasion I learned that a great inundation in 1640 
had flooded a considerable part of the town, and converted into a lake 
the central and loudest quarter, which is called Bagindi, a name derived, 

* See Land and Oldfield, vol. 11 , p. 275 ‘* It was a source of satisfaction 

to find that, owing to the rams up the country, the nver began to rise about 
Saturda3", March 22nd, since which time it had increased about two inches, 
A few drops of ram that fell this morning was all that we had at Iddah,” 
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p.s is aisSLrtcd, from the taak thus tormed liaMiig been enlivened by 
hipjopotami * 

Interesting as was that day s excursion It cost me dear ; for being 
o])I ged, not only to be armed myself, but also to have an armed servant 
V ith me, 1 greatly excited the hostile feelings of the merchants from 
Morocco, and especially of that proud nobleman, 'Abd e’ Salam, who 
\vent about among the gieat men of the town, sajing, that in Morocco 
we, the Europeans, or rather the English, \vere not allowed to wear 
arms. But to show the absurdit}’’ ol this assertion, I stated that while 
travelling in ^lorocco we received armed horsemen lor an escort, while 
here, where there was no settled form of government, we had to protect 
ourselves He then spread the rumour that an armed English vessel 
had ascended t^’e ri\er as far as Gdgo; and this curious report was 
backed with such strong assertions that my own serv^ant, 'All el Ageren, 
felt convinced of its truth, and thought it strange when I attempted to 
prove its absurdity 

But notwithstanding this hostile feeling, *Abd e’ Salam deemed it 
prudent to send, next day, his friend, !Mulay el M6hedi, in order to ex- 
cuse himself for the expressions which he had used a few days before 
with regard to me It w^as this man, Mdliy el MdhedI, wnlh w^hom I 
should have liked to be able to converse on friendly terms, as he was a 
person of intelligence, and even possessed some little knowledge of 
astronomy Indeed, I was not a little astonished w’her, conversing 
with him one day about the situation of Timbuktu, he came out with 
the statement that the tow’n w^as situated about iS° N. lat , Vvithout my 
ha-vung throwm out the slightest hmt in this respect 

All this time the w^hole of the surrounding country w’as in a most 
disturbed state, owing to several expeditions or forays, wdneh w^ere 
going on, especially by the restless tribe of the Welad 'AlUsh. They 
had lately taken 6oo camels from the WeUd Mebdrek, and had now 
turned their predator}^ incursions into another direction 

On January I2th we again went to the tents, which had now been 
pitched in another spot, called Ingdmaren, at a distance of about six 
miles a little S from E , but this time our stay in the encampment 
was very unlucky for me m several respects. On the 13th I felt 
tolerably w’ell, and had a cheerful conversation wuth my protector 
about my approaching departure, when he sent me several presents, 
such as a large cover for the top of the tent, called '’sarammu” by the 
Songhay, “e’ beni errega” by the Moors hereabout, and several leather 
pillows , but on the 14th, a little after noon, I w^as seized with such a 
sudden and se\cre attack of fever as I had never experienced before, 
accompanied by\iolent shivering fits, which made my kind host fear 
that I had been poisoned. I had drunk, a short time before, some sour 
milk brought me by a Berbfishi, that is to say, a man wdio, although 
intimately attached to the family of the Sheikh, originally belonged to 


* The hippopotamus bting called “banga’^ in the Songhay language, the 
name, if really derived from that cause, ought to be spelt Bangfndi ; *’ but 
the g may be a nasal sound. 
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the tribe cf the Berablsh, whose chief murdered Major Laing. 
Although I mj'self had no suspicion that the milk which I had drunk 
had in any "vvaj” contributed to my sudden attack of illness, yet, as that 
man had some private animosity against me, and did not seem content 
with a present which I had made him in return for his small gift, I 
became so irritated, that I ordered him away in a very unceremonious 
manner, which caused a most unpleasant scene, for, at this conjunc- 
ture, all the people, including my own servants and even my very best 
friends among the Sheikh’s people, without paying any regard to my 
feeble state, gave vent to their feelings against me as a Chnstian 

But the Sheikh himself did not for a moment change his kind dis- 
position, sending me tea repeatedly, and calling frequently to see how 
I was getting on. Fortunately, a tranquil night’s repose restored me 
again to health, and the following morning my friends came to me, one 
after the other, in order to beg my pardon for their neglect While we 
were conversing on the preparations for my journey, a messenger 
brought the new^s of the arrival of a very intimate friend of the Sheikh, 
— Mohammed ben 'xAbd-Allahi el Fdtlwn, — who had come, with a 
numerous suite, m order to stay some time with the Sheikh, and, if 
possible, to be cured by me of some serious disease . and the prospect 
of soon leaving this quarter was greatly darkened by this circumstance. 

Sunday^ Jan 1 5 — This was one of those rainy days which are said not 
to be unusual tow^ards the end of January and the beginning of February 
in this quarter along the river, though, in the other parts of Negroland 
that I had visited, 1 had never beheld anything of the kind. But the 
quantity of ram that fell even here w’as very little, for the sky, which 
had been cloudy in the morning, cleared up about noon , and although 
in the afternoon it became again overcast, with thunder m the distance 
followed by lightning towards evening, yet there fell only a few drops 
of ram m the course of the night 

On the 16 th, having made a good breakfast on a goat roasted whole 
before the fire, we returned again into the town, where I was desired 
to cure a man of a disease over which I had no power. The character 
and position of the person would have rendered it a circumstance of 
the highest importance to me if I had been able to do so The chronic 
disease under which Mohammed ben *Abd-Allahi, for this is the person 
of whom I speak, was labouring, cast a melancholy gloom over him. I 
admired his manners, and the fine expression of his features, but I was 
disappointed to find that, although well versed in his religious books, 
he did not possess any historical knowledge as to the former state of 
these countries, which formed an object of the highest interest to me. 
The arrival of this person made my protector forget all the thoughts of 
my immediate departure. 

Besides this circumstance, nothing of interest happened for some 
da^TS, all the people exhorting me to patience , and, my departure being 
again put off, fresh attempts were made to convert me, even by my 
friends, who from sheer friendship could not bear to see me adhere to 
a creed which they thought erroneous. But I withstood all their 
attacks, and at times even ventured to ridicule freely some of their 
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superstitious notions I was far from laughing at the chiet principles 
of their doctnne , but, as they aUva^’s recuired in their arguments 
to their belief m sorcery and demons, I declared one day that, as for 
us, we had made all the demons our “ khoddeman ” This is an expres- 
sion uith which these people are wont to denote the degraded and 
serMle tribes; and I represented the Europeans as having obtained 
a victory over the spinti, by ascending in balloons into the higher 
regions, and from thence firing at them with rifles The idea that 

the Christians must have subjected to 
their \\ ill the demoniacal pow ers, occurs 
very easily to the mind of the Moham- 
medan, who does not understand how 
the former are able to manufacture all 
the nice things which issue from their 
hands. 

Meanwhile I was glad to break off 
my relations with my former friend the 
WaUti, w’ho had recently returned from 
a jonrne^’’ to Anbinda, and w^ho came 
to ask me officially whether he was to 
accompany me 011 my home journey 
or not , and although I told him plainly, 
that after all that had happened he 
could no longer be my companion, I 
treated him wuth more generosit}" than 
he deser\ed 

At the same time, I thought it also 
prudent to rulti\ate the goodwill of 
my servant *AH el Ageren, although he 
had almost entirely separated himself 
from me, and left me to my fate, since 
he had become fully aware of the 
dangerous nature of my position. I 
demanded from him no sort of service, 
though his salary of nine dollars a 
month went on all the time. How^ever, 
being rather short of cash, and not 
being able to procure a loan from the 
people to whom I had been recom- 
mended, I was glad to obtain from a 
friendly Ghadtosi merchant, of the 
name of Mohammed ben 'All ben Taleb, about fifty thousand shells, 
equal to I3-J mithkal, reckoned at shells each, and I afterw’^ards 

was obliged to add another small sum, making the whole 25 mithkSls. 

In this place I think it w^ell to give a short sketch of the commercial 
relations of Timbuktu, though it cannot make the slightest pretension 
to completeness, as I did not enter into such free intercourse w’lth the 
natives as would have enabled me to combine a sufficient number of 
facts into a graphic view of the commercial life of the city. The people 
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with whom I had most intercourse could offer little or no information 
on the subject My situation in Kano had been very different 

The great feature which distinguishes the market of Timbiiktu from 
that of Kand is the fact, that Timbiiktu is not at all a manufacturing 
town, while the emporium of Hausa fully deserves to be classed as 
such. Almost the whole life of the city is based upon foreign com- 
merce, which, owing to the great northerly bend of the Niger, finds 
here the most favoured spot for intercourse, while at the same time 
that splendid river enables the inhabitants to supply all their ivants 
from without , for native corn is not raised here in sufficient quantities 
to feed eien a very small proportion of the population, and almost 
all the victuals are imported by water-carriage from Sansandi and the 
neighbourhood. 

The only manufactures carried on in the city, as far as fell under 
my observation, are confined to the art of the blacksmith, and to a 
little leather-work. Some of these articles, such as provision or luggage 
bags, cushions, small leather pouches for tobacco, and gun-cloths, 



especially the leather bags, are very neat, as shown in the Accom- 
panying woodcuts , but even these are mos,tly manufactured by Tuarek 
and especially females, so that the industry of the city is hardly of any 
account It was formerly supposed that Timbuktu was distinguished 
on account of its weaving,* and that the export of dyed shirts from 
hence was considerable , but I have already had an opportunity of 
showing that this was entirely a mistake, almost the whole clothincr of 
the natives themselves, especially that of the wealthier classes, bSng 
imported either from Kandt or from SansAndi, besides the calico 

* It may have been so, nevertheless, in the time of Leo, who mentions the 
many "botteghe di tessitori di tele di bambagio.” B, vii., c 5 
J* l^re only observe that Lord Fitzclarence, owing to the inquiries 

which, on his passage along the Red Sea, he made of a clever pilgnm 
obtained a hint of this interesting fact « Journey from India Overland, ’ p. 423! 
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imported from England* The export of the produce of Kan6, especially 



^by way of Arawdn, extends to the very border of the Atlantic, where it 
‘comes into contact with tie considerable import of Malabar cloth by 
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way of St Loois, or Xder, on the Senegal, while the dyed shirts from 
Saiis^ndi, which, as far as I had an opportunity of observing, seem to 
be made of foreign or English calico, and not of native cotton, do not 
appear to be exported to a greater distance. These shirts are generally 
distinguished by their rich ornament of coloured silk, and look very 
pretty ; and I am sorry that I w^as obliged to gu’e awa}", as a present, a 
specimen which I intended to bring home with me The people of 
Timbuktu are very experienced m the art of adorning their clothing with 
a fine stitching of silk, but this is done on a ver}^ small scale, and even 
these shirts aie only used at home. There is, however, a very consider- 
able degree of industry exercised by the natives of some of the neigh- 
bouring districts, especially Fermlgha, who produce very excellent 
woollen blankets, and carpets of various colours, which form a most 
extensive article of consumption wuth the natives 

The foreign commerce has especially three great high-roads * that 
along the river from the south-west (for low^er down the river there is 
at present scarcely any commerce at all), w’hich comprises the trade 
proceeding from various points , and two roads from the north, that 
from Morocco on the one hand, and that from Ghadames on the other. 
In all this commerce, gold forms the chief staple, although the w’hole 
amount of the precious metal exported from this city appears to be 
exceedingly small, if compared with a European standard. It probably 
does not exceed an average of ;^20,ooo sterling per year The gold 
IS brought either from Bambuk or from Bdre, but from the former place 
in a larger quantity. The gold from the country of the W^ngariwa 
does not reach this market, but, as it seems, at present is directly ex- 
ported to that part of the southern coast which on this account is called 
the Gold Coast The species of gold from Bambtlk is of a more yellow 
colour , that from Bure is rather w^hitish , and that from Wangara has a 
greenish hue Most of this gold, I think, is brought into the town in 
rings. I do not remember to have seen or heard of gold dust, or 
“tibber,” being brought to market in small leathern bags, such as 
Shabini and other people describe, containing about one ounce, equal 
to tw’enty-fi\e dollars in \alue But, nevertheless, a considerable 
-amount of this article must come into market, as most of the gold dust 
w’hich comes to Ghadames and Tripoli passes through Timbuktu, while 
another portion goes directly from Sansandi to Araw^n. 

It was evidently in consequence of the influence of the Arabs, that 
the scale of the mithkal was introduced in the trade in gold ; but it is a 
very general term, which may signify very different quantities, and thus 
we^find various kinds of mithkals used in Xegroland, especially those 
of Agades, Timbuktu, and Mango, the Maudmgo place betw^een Yendi 
and the Niger, the former of w'hich is the smallest, and equal, as I have 
stated m the proper place, to i,ooo shells of H^usa standard, although 
in the present decayed state of the town of Agades, w'here all the gold 
trade has ceased, it possesses rather an imaginary value. The mithkal 
of Timbuktu contains the weight of 24 grains of the kharilb tree, or 
96 of wheat, and is worth from 3,000 to 4,000 shells The mithk^l 
of Mango is equal to i:j of that of Timbuktu. Besides ring'll very 
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handsome ornaments are worked of gold ; but, as far as I could learn, 
most of this workmanship comes from Wal^ta, which is still celebrated 
on this account 

The ne^t article that forms one of the chief staples in Timbuktu, and 
in some respects even more so than gold, is salt, which, together with 
gold, formed articles of exchange all along the Niger from the most 
ancient times. It is brought from Taud6nm, a place wdiose situation 
has been tolerabl}^ well established b}’ M Caillie's journey, and the 
mines of w-hich have been w-orked, as we know from Ahmed Babd, 
since the year 1596, w’hen the former mines of Teghaza, situated some 
seventy miles further to the north, were given up These salt mines of 
Teghdza appear to ha\e been w’orked from \ery remote times, or at 
least before the eleventh century , and there can be little doubt that the 
mines of T^tental, described by the excellent geographer El Bekri as 
situated tw’enty days journey from Sijilmesa, and tw^o from the begin- 
ning of the desert, are identical xvith Tegh^a. Even at that time both 
Sigilmesa and Ghinata were provided from here, w^hile at least the 
eastern and original portion of Songhay was supplied at that early penod 
from the mines of Tautek, six days from Tademekka 

In Taodenni the salt, wdiich covers a very extensive tract of ground 
in the district “ El-J6f, ’ is formed m fi\e layers, or " dje,” the upper- 
most of which IS called el-wdra, the second, el-benti, the third, el- 
hammamiye , the fourth, el-kahela, or the black one , and the low^est, 
w^hich IS embedded in the w ater, el-k^mera, or el-bedha The upper of 
these layers are of little \ali.e, and the most 111 reqiie=>t is the fourth 
layer, or el-kahela, the colour of w’hich is a most beautiful intermixture 
of black and w'hite, like a species of marble. The ground is let out by 
the " kdid,” W’ho resides here, and whose name at the present time is 
Zen, in small portions, where the diggings are made, and he levies a 
tribute called the khomUs from each hofra, or hole, the rest being sold 
by the w^orkmen 

The largest pieces of salt w^hich are dug out here measure 3 feet 
5 inches in length, 13 inches in height, and 2-J inches in thickness, but 
they are of very unequal size, varying from 50 to 65 lb in w^eight , this, 
however, is only half of one layer, each layer being sawn into twm slabs. 
The price of these slabs of course varies greatly at different times, but, 
as far as I became aw’are, in general does not reach such an exorbitant 
price as has been mentioned by Leo Africanus, Mr. Jackson, General 
Daumas, and others When lowest, the price of each middle-sized 
slab does not exceed 3,000 shells; and the highest price which was paid 
during my residence in the towm w'as 6,000, the pnee aUvays rising 
towards spring, w^hen the salt caraians become scarce on account of 
the number of blood-flies w^hich infest the towm and the neighbourhood 
of the nver. Of course, w^hen this great highroad is shut up for a long 
penod, in consequence of feuds betw^een the various tribes, the price 
may for a time rise much higher, but such cases must be quite exceptional. 

The trade in salt on a large scale, as far as regards Timbuktu, is 
entirely earned on by means of the turkedi, or the cloth for female 
apparel, manufactured in Kan6 ; the merchants of Ghad^mes bartenng 
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in the market of Arauan six turkedi, or “ melhafa/* for nine slabs, or 
“haira,” of salt, on condition that the Arabs bring the salt ready to 
market; or twelve, including the carnage to Taodenni. If they them- 
selves then caiT}^ the salt to Timbuktu, they sell there eight slabs of 
salt for SIX mithkal of gold ; but if they carry it to Sansdndi, each slab 
of salt fetches two mithkal 

But the expense of this journey up the nver is very great, on account 
of the boats being obliged to unship their merchandise at the islands of 
Jafarabe, whence it is taken to Sansandi on the backs of asses, and on 
account of the ashilr, which is levied by the Fiilbe, the expense is equal 
to about thirty-three per cent , so that, out of every six slabs of salt 
transported to Sansindi, two are required for covering the expense of 
transport. Thus, each tiarkedi bought m KanO for about one thousand 
eight hundred shells fetches two mithkal of gold when sold in Sansandi, 
while in Timbuktu it fetches from one to one and one-sixth- This 
certainly, when we take into account the price of gold in Ghad^mes and 
Tripoli, is a considerable profit but the road which this merchandise 
takes from Kano to Ghat, thence to Tawlt, and from that place to Tim- 
buktu, IS verj" circuitous and expensive, and requires the agency and co- 
operation of several persons, no single merchant undertaking the whole 
of the traffic 

I have already remarked, in the proper place, that Libt^ko, or rather 
D(5re, forms the market-place for the salt for supplying the provinces to 
the south-east of Timbiiktu. It is transported thither by a direct road 
by way of T 6 sa 3 ^e or Gdgd, without touching at Timbiiktu , \vhile, with 
regard to the region to the south-w^est, Sansandi is the great entrepot 
for this commerce The trade m this article, which, in countries where 
it IS wanting entirely, becomes so precious, and the more so the greater 
its bulk, is, as I said before, of very ancient date in this western part of 
Negroland But the salt was brought at that period, not from Taodenni, 
but from the neighbouring salt mines of Teghaza , and, m the former 
period, found its entrepot in Gh^nata and Walata. 

The giaro, or kOla nut, which constitutes one of the greatest luxuries 
of Negroland, is also a most important article of trade Possessing 
this, the natives do not feel the want of coffee, which they might so 
easily cultivate to any extent, the coffee plant seeming to be indigenous 
in many parts of Negroland. The gtii o which is brought to the market 
of Timbiiktu is imported from the pro\nnces of Tangrera, the town 
which was touched at by M. Cailli 6 on his journey from Sierra Leone 
to Morocco, and of Teute and Kim, to the south of Timg; while the 
gijro which IS brought to the market of Kand is imported from the 
northern province of Asanti ; and the trees which furnish these different 
kinds of kola nuts do not belong to the same species, being distinguished 
as Steri^uha {icumuiata, or the red kdla nut, and Steycuha vtacfocaTpa^ 
or the white kola nut , although the variety appears merely to apply to 
the seed, the fruit of the latter kind being generally of larger size, while 
both flower and leaf are quite identical 

But there is a good deal of variety m the character of the gtiro nut of 
each of thesfe tWb species , and in Kano four different kinds are distin- 
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guished, according to the size of the fruit , namely, the guriye, the largest 
frait, which otten measures an inch and a half, and sometimes even 
nearly two inches m diameter, and is sold at a very high price , secondly, 
the marsakatu, in the third place, the s^ra-n-w^ga , and fourth, the 
jnena But this is not all There is a further distinction of three kinds, 
according to the season when the fruit is gathered : first, theja-n-karagu, 
the first gdro, which is collected about the end of February, but spoils 
easily, like the takddf among the dates; secondly, the gammagiri, 
collected at a later season, when the greater part of the fruit is npe, 
and remaining from three to four months on the tree, being regarded by 
the Arabs as corresponding to those kind of dates called tasfirt ; and 
lastly, there is the nata, the rest of the giiro, and of small size, which 
does not spoil 

As for the gilro sold in Timbuktu, I had no opportunity of obsei^nng 
so many different vaneties, but only became aware of three distinctions 
being made, viz the tindro, or Tmo-uro, “ liro ” being the corresponding 
Songhay name for guro, and Tmo, or Tina, the name of a distnct; then 
the kind called siga , and thirdly, that called f^ra-flra. 

As regards Selga, the distnct to which the H^usa traders go for their 
supply of this article, three points are considered essential to the 
business of the kola trade . first, that the people of IMosi bring their 
asses , secondly, that the Tondwa, or natives of Asanti, bring the nut 
in sufficient quantities , and thirdly, that the state of the road is such as 
not to prevent the Hdusa people from arriving If one of these con- 
ditions IS wanting, the trade is not flourishing. The pnce of the asses 
rises with the cheapness of the gtiro. The average price of an ass in 
the market of Selga is 15,000 shells, while in H^usa the general price 
does not exceed 5,oco. But the fat^, or native traders, take only as 
many asses with them from Hiusa as are necessary for transporting 
their luggage, as the loll, or jfitto, levied upon each ass by the petty 
chiefs on the road, is very considerable. From 5»ocx5 to 6,000 giiro, or 
kola nuts, constitute an ass-load. 

Selga, the market-place for this important article, being, it appears, 
a most miserable town, where even water is very scarce and can only be 
purchased at an exorbitant pnce, the merchants always manage to 
make their stay here as short as possible, awaiting the proper season in 
Yendi, a town said to be as large as Timbuktu, or in Kulfela, the great 
market-place of Mdsi ; and they are especially obliged to wait in case 
they arrive at the beginning of the rainy season, there being no kola nuts 
before the latter part of the kharif. The price of this nut m Timbuktu 
varies from ten to a hundred shells each, and always constitutes a 
luxury, so that, even on great festivals, alms consisting of this article 
are distributed by the rich people of the town. 

So much for three of the most important articles of trade m Timbuktu, 
— gold, salt, and the kdla nut, the salt trade comprising also the 
dealings in the native cloth manufactured in Kano, which forms the 
general medium of exchange for this article, and about which I have 
already spoken 111 detailing the commerce of the great entrepot of 
Hausa. I will only add here, that, as KanO is not a very old place, 
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this want must have been supplied before from some other quarter. 
It IS probable thatj as long as Songhay was flourishing, such an import 
was not needed at all, and ive find from several remarks made by El 
Bekri, and other ancient geographers, that the art of weaving was very 
flourishing on the Upper Niger, but especially in the town of Silla, from 
very ancient times It is highly interesting to learn from these accounts 
that even in the eleventh century the cotton cloth v\as called m this 
region by the same name winch it still bears at the present day, namely, 
“shigge.” 

The price of the articles brought to this market from the region of the 
Upper Niger, especially from Sansandi, varies greatly, depending as it 
does upon the supply of the moment. Provisions, during my stay, 
w^ere, generally speaking, very cheap, while Cailhe complains of the 
high prices which prevailed m his time.* But it must also betaken 
into account that the French traveller proceeded from those very 
countries on the Upper Niger from w^hich Timbuktu is supplied, and 
W’here, in consequence, provisions are infinitely cheaper, wdnle I came 
from countries which, owing to the state of insecunty and warfare into 
wdnch thej" have been plunged for a long senes of years, were suffering 
from dearth and lamme. 

The chief produce brought to the market of Timbuktu consists of rice 
and negro corn , but I am quite unable to state the quantities imported. 
Besides these articles, one of the chief products is vegetable butter, or 
mai-kadena, w’hich, besides being employed for lighting the dwellings, 
is used most extensively in cookery as a substitute for animal butter, 
at least by the poorer class of the inhabitants Smaller articles, such 
as pepper, ginger, wdiich is consumed in very great quantities, and 
sundry other articles, are imported A small quantit}’- of cotton is also 
brought into the market, not from Sansandi, I think, but rather from 
Jimballa and some of the neighbouring provinces, no cotton being 
cultivated in the neighbourhood of the towm : but the natives do not 
seem to practise much w^eaving at home, even for their own private use. 

At the time of my visit, the caravan trade with Morocco, which is by 
far the most important, w^as almost interrupted by the feuds raging 
among the tribes along that road, especially between the Ergeb^t and 
Tajakant on the one side, and the various sections of the Tajakant on 
the other. This is the reason wdiy in that year there w^ere no large 
caravans at all, which in general arrive about the beginning of 
November, and leave in December or January. 

These caravans from the north are designated, by the Arabs in this 
region, by the curious name dkablr (in the plural, akwabir) ; the origin 
of which I have not been able to make out, but it is evidently to be 
ranked among that class of hybrid w^ords used by the people here- 
abouts, which belong neither to the Arabic nor to the Berber language. 
The same term is even used in Morocco to denote a very large caravan 
or an aggregate of many small cara^^ans, but in Timbuktu the term 
kafla is quite unusual for small parties, the name in use being " lefega.” 


* Caillie, “Journey to limbiictoo,’' il , p, 33, 
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In former times these caravans, at least those from Morocco by way 
of Tefil^let, and from the wddi Dar^ by way of the terntorj^ of the ‘Anb, 
seem to have been numerous, although they never amounted to the 
number mentioned in Mr Jackson’s account of Morocco, and m various 
other works 

The small caravans of T^’aklnt which arrived during my stay in the 
town, the largest of w hich did not number more than seventj’’ or eighty 
camels, are rather an exception to the rule, and can therefore furnish no 
data with regard to the average, although I am quite sure that they very 
rarely exceed one thousand camels The consequence of this state of 
things was, that, especially during the first part of my residence, the 
merchandise fiom the north fetched a very high price, and sugar was 
scarcely to be had at all. 

With regard to European manufactures, the road from Morocco is 
still the most important for some articles, such as red cloth, coarse cover- 
ings, sashes, looking-glasses, cutlery, tobacco , w^hile calico especially, 
bleached as w’ell as unbleached, is also imported by w ay of Ghadames, and 
in such quantities of late, that it has greatlv excited the jealousy of the 
Morocco merchants The inhabitants of Ghadimes are certainly the 
chief agents in spreading this manufacture over the whole north-W’estem 
part of Africa, and, in consequence, several of the wealthier Ghadamsi 
merchants employ agents here The most respectable among the 
foreign merchants in Timbuktu is Taleb Mohammed, who exercises at 
the same time a very considerable political influence - and the wealthiest 
merchants from Morocco besides him, during the time of my stay, were 
El Mehedi, the astronomer, AIiiM *Abd e’ Saldm, the nobleman, and my 
fiiend the Sw'en: while among the Ghaddmsi merchants, Mohammed 
ben Taleb, Snfisi ben Kyari, Mohammed Lebbe-Lebbe, Haj ‘All ben 
Shiw^a, and IMohammed Weled el K^dhi, were those most worth 
mentioning. 

But to apply even to these first-rate merchants a European standard 
of wealth would be quite erroneous, the actual property of none of them 
exceeding probably 10,000 dollars, and even that being rather an excep- 
tional case. Scarcely any of them transact business on a large scale, 
the greater part of them being merely agents for other merchants resid- 
ing in Ghadames, Swera (Mogador), Mer^esh (Morocco), and Eds. 

The greater part of the European merchandise comes by way of 
Swera, where several European merchants reside, and from this quarter 
proceeds especially the common red doth, which, together with calico, 
forms one of the chief articles of European trade brought into the 
market. All the calico which I saw bore the name of one and the same 
Manchester firm, printed upon it m Arabic letters But 1 am quite 
unable, either with respect to this article or any other, to give an account 
of the quantity brought into market. All the cutlery in Timbuktu is of 
English workmanship Tea forms a standard article of consumption 
with the Arabs settled in and around the towm , for the natives it is 
rather too expensive a luxury 

A feature which greatly distinguishes the market of Timbuktu from 
that of Kand, is the almost entire absence of that miserable kind of silk 
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or rather refuse, “twani” and “kundra,” which forms the staple article 
in the market of Kan6 Other articles also of the delicate Nuremberg 
manufacture are entirely wanting in this market* such as the small 
round looking-glasses, called “ lemmd,” w*hich sometime ago had almost 
a general currency in Kan6 The market of Timbilktu, therefore, though 
not so rich m quantity, surpasses the rival market of Kano in the 
quality of the merchandise Bemuses, or Arab cloaks, furnished with 
a hood, also seem to be disposed of here to a considerable extent, 
although they must form too costly a dress for most of the officers at 
the courts of the petty chiefs, in the reduced state of all the kingdoms 
hereabouts , and at all events they are much moie rarely seen here than 
in the eastern part of Negroland. These bemuses of course are pre- 
pared by the Arabs and floors in the north, but the cloth is of Euro- 
pean manufacture. The calico imported constitutes a very important 
article. It is carried from here up the country as far as Sansdndi, 
although in the latter place it comes into competition w*ith the same 
article w*hich is brought from the western and south-w’’estern coasts. 

Among the Arab merchandise tobacco forms a consideiable article of 
consumption, especially that produced in W^di Ndn, and called, i>ar 
excellence^ "el warga,” " the leaf,” as it is not only smoked by the Arabs 
and natives m the country, as far as the}^- are not exposed to the censure 
of the ruling race of the Fdlbe, but is even exported to SansSndi I 
have already observed that tobacco constitutes a contraband article in 
all the towTis where the Fdlbe of Hamda-Amhi exercise dominion, and 
in Timbuktu especially, where one can only indulge in this luxury in a 
clandestine manner , 

Tobacco, together with dates, forms also the chief article of import 
from Tawat, the species from that place being called " el w^argat,” the 
leaves indicating its inferior character to the first-rate article from Wadi 
NUn Dates and tobacco form articles of trade among the people of 
Tawat, the peor tradesmen of that country possessing very little of them- 
selves besides But the quantity of these articles imported has also 
been greatly overrated by those who have spoken of the commercial 
relations of these regions from a distance At least I am sure that the 
whole of the time I was staying in the town only about twenty camel- 
loads of these two articles together were imported. 

With regard to exports, they consisted, at the time of my stay in the 
place, of very little besides gold and a moderate quantity of gum and 
wax, while ivory and slaves, as far as I was able to ascertain, seemed 
not to be exported to any considerable amount Howe\’er, a tolerable 
proportion of the entire export from these regions proceeds by way of 
Arawan, without touching at Timbuktu. At any rate, those gentlemen 
who estimate the annual export of slaves from Negroland to Morocco 
at about four thousand* are certainly mistaken, although in this, as 
well as in other respects, the exceptional and anarchical state of the 

* Gr^berg de Hems8, “Specchio di Morocco,” p 146. Besides slaves, he 
enumerates as articles of export from Timbuktu to Morgcco, ivory, rhinoceros 
horns, incense, gold dust, cotton strips (? verghe), jewels, ostnch feathers of 
the first quality, gum copal, cotton, pepper, cardamom, asafoetida, and indigo. 
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whole country at the time of my residence, and my own most critical 
situation, did not allow me to arrive at any positive results. Thus 
much IS certain, that an immense field is here opened to European 
energ}’, to re\nve the trade which, under a stable government, formerly 
animated this quarter of the globe, and which might again flounsh to a 
great extent. For the Situation of Timbuktu is of the highest commer- 
cial importance, lying as it does at the point where the great river of 
Western Africa, m a serpentlike winding, approaches most closely to 
that outlying and most extensive oasis of '*the far West,” — Maghreb el 
Aksa, of the Mohammedan world, — I mean Taw^t, which forms the 
natural medium between the commercial life of this fertile and populous 
region and the north , and whether it be Timbuktu, Walata, or Ghdnata, 
there will alua^^s be in this neighbourhood a great commercial entrepot^ 
as long as mankind retain their tendency to international intercourse 
and exchange of produce. 


CHAPTER XXVL 

DIARY CONTINUED, 

Being enabled to collect a good deal of information, as far as my situa- 
tion allowed, I did not choose to accompany the Sheikh when he again 
went to the tents on January 24th. He promised that he would only 
stay a day or two, but he did not return until the 29th. On this occa- 
sion I took the liberty of reminding him that he was not over-scrupulous 
in keeping his word, but, in his amiable way, he evasively replied, 
that if a person had only one fault, or ‘aib,’ it was of no consequence.” 
Among my informants at this time, two Kanuri travellers, who had 
visited all the countries of the W^ngariwa, or Eastern Mandingoes, and 
one of whom had penetrated even as far as the Gold Coast, were most 
distinguished. Besides a good deal of information, especially wnth 
regard to the topography of the country of Mosi, they gave me an account 
of the petty struggle between the Swedish and the Toniwa or Asanti ; 
and they also informed me that the Mdsi people had plundered the 
villages of Dana, Kubo, and Isij^, all of them belonging to the province of 
Dalla, which we had passed on our road hither, and where, they said, 
no inhabitants were now left. The sheikho Ahmedu, after having 
collected an expedition against the Iregen^ten, had changed his plans, 
in order to march against the mountain stronghold of Konna, but, as we 
afterwards heard, he was repulsed by the natives, the Sfiro, who, relying 
upon their strong position, defended themselves with great valour. 

Meanwhile, tlie salt, the staple produce of limbfiktu, gradually 
became dearer, the large “ris” fetching now 3,800 shells ; for, as I have 
stated, the price constantly increases, caravans not being enabled to 
visit the place durmg the following months, till the end of April, on 
account of the large blood-flies infesting the river. A small caravan 
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containing from forty to fifty camels, which arrived on the 2Sth, was one 
of the latest that came into the town. 

Thus ended the month of Januai^^, with utter disappointment at the 
failure of mj’ expected departure, and with nothing but empty promises. 
After a sleepless night, I awoke on February ist full of anxiety. I felt 
really afraid lest my host, notwithstanding his fnendly disposition to- 
wards me, might keep me here the whole summer At length I eased 
my mind in a slight degree by writing a letter to the Sheikh, wherein I 
made him a witness against himself, in having so repeatedly given me 
his w’ord, that I should certainly leave this city and proceed on my 
home journey But matters, indeed, now looked more serious, another 
Piillo officer of well-knowm energy, viz. Atkar, the governor of Gdndam 
and Dire, having arrived with a considerable troop of armed men from 
Hamda-Allahi, and another man of still more importance, Ahmed el 
Ferre]!, was soon expected The Ftilbe seemed fully resolved to vindi- 
cate tiieir power and authority over the town , and, in order to show 
that they were masters of the place, they exacted this year a tribute of 
2,000 shells on each slave with great seventy 

Uncertain as w^ere my prospects, I contrived to pass my time usefully 
by appljing mj^self to the study of the idiom of the Western Tuarek, 
\vith Mohammed ben Khottar, the Sheikh’s nephew, and a Tarki of the 
name of Mfisa, for my teachers. Thus endeavouring to master my 
impatience, I listened with composure to the several rumours which 
were repeatedly spread wnth regard to the arrival of the various brothers 
of the Sheikh, an event which, according to his statement, formed now 
the only reason for delaying my departure But in a long private con- 
versation w^hich I had with him on the 4th, when I urged him more 
than usual, he began to appeal to my humane feelings, and, discarding 
all political motives, confessed that the chief reason which detained 
him was the pregnancy of his wufe, and earnestly begged me to await 
the result of this event. 

All this time, on account of the unusual height wdiich the inundation 
had reached this year, a great deal of sickness prevailed m the towm ; 
and among the various people who fell a sacrifice to the disease was the 
sOn of Taleb Mohammed, the richest and most influential Arab mer- 
chant in the place, whose life I should have liked very much to save; 
but, seeing that the cure w^as very uncertain, I thought it more prudent 
(^as I ahvays did in such cases) not to give him any medicine at all. 

Having stayed several days in the town, we again went out to the tents 
in the afternoon of the Sth, in the company of Rumman and Musht^ba, 
two Tuarek chiefs who had come to pay the Sheikh a visit. On 
emerging from the Aberaz, I had with the latter a horse-race to some 
distance. As the Fullan seemed to have some projects against the 
Tuarek, and had strengthened their military power in the towm of 
Gundam, these Berber tribes w^ere very much irritated against the 
former ; they had even made an attack on a boat, and killed one of the 
Fulldn and w’ounded another, w’hile those of their tribe who were 
settled nearest to Giindam thought it more prudent to change their 
dw^elling-place, and to migrate further eastward. 
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According to the profession of the two chiefs uho accompanied us, 
they did not wish to be at peace with that warlike tnbe w’hich is daily 
spreading m evety direction , but, notwithstanding thcir peisonal valour, 
the Tiiaiek are so wanting in unity that they can never follmv any 
lire of policy w ith \ erv great results, w bile those w ho have a little property 
of their own are easily gained over by the other party Thus, instead 
ol sticking closely to the Sheikh, and enabling him to make a firm stand 
against the Full^n, they seriously affected his interest at this time, by 
plundering, disarming, and sla5nng tour Tawiti, who belonged to a 
small caravan that arrived on the nth, and who, like all their countr^"- 
men, enioyed the special protection of the Sheikh 

My fnend seemed at this moment to doubt the arrival of his brothers, 
not less than th-at of Alkdttabu, the great chief of the Awelimmiden, 
and endeavoured to console me for the long dela5r of 1113^ departure by 
sa3nng that it was the custom with them to keep their gaests at least a 
year in their company. He informed me, at the same time, that he 
wanted to make me a present of a horse, and that I might then, if 1 
liked, give one of m3’' owm horses to Alkuttabu He was this da3’' more 
communicative than usual, and sat a long time watli me and his pupils, 
delivering to us a lecture on the equal rank of the prophets, w'ho, he 
said, had each of them one distinguishing qualit}’^, but that none of them 
ought to be preferred to the other He dwelt particularly on the dis- 
tinguishing qualities of Moses, or Mdsa, w’ho was a great favourite with 
him, although he was far from being friendly disposed towards the 
Jews, the spirit of Mohammed Ben *Abd el Kerim el Maghlli, who 
hated that nation from the bottom of his heart, and preached the Jih^d 
against it, having communicated itself to the Mohammedan inhabitants 
of this part of Negroland 

At another time my friend entered, without any prejudice, into the 
subject of wine and pork, and he had not much to say against the argu- 
ment with w’hich I used to defend myself from attacks in this respect ; 
VIZ. that while we believed religion to concern the soul and the dealings 
of men towards each other, w’e thought all that regarded food was l 5 t 
by the Creator to man himself, but, of course, he would have been 
gieatly shocked if he had beheld the scenes exhibited every evening by 
gin palaces in the midst of the very acme of European civilisation 

At other times again, taking out of his small librar3'^ the Arabic version 
of Hippocrates, which he valued extreme^, he w^as very anxious for 
information as to the identity of the plants mentioned by the Arab 
authors This volume of Hippocrates had been a present from Captain 
Clapp erton to Sultan Bello of S6koto, from w’hom my friend had 
received it among other articles as an acknowdedgment of his learning. 
I may assert, with full confidence, that those few books taken by the 
gallant Scotch captain into Centr^ Africa have had a greater effect in 
reconciling the men of authority m Alrica to the character of Europeans, 
than the most costly present ever made to them ; and I hope, therefore, 
that gifts like these may not be looked upon grudgingly by people who 
would otherwise object to do anything which might seem to favour 
Mohammedanism. 
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We stayed at the tents till the I4tli , the time, on this occasion, hanging 
less heavily upon my hands than formerly, in consequence of the more 
cheerful and communicative disposition of my hosr, and because I was 
able to gather some little information The weather, too, was more 
genial We had a really warm day on the 13th, and I employed the 
fine morning in taking a long walk over the several small sandy ridges 
W’hich intersect this district There were just at the time very few’’ 
people about here who might cause me any danger, and I only fell in 
with tlie goatherds, who were feeding their flocks by cutting down those 
branches of the thorny trees w’-hich contained young offshoots and 
leaves But the Sheikh, having received some private information, 
suspected that our enemies might make another attempt against my 
safety, and having requested me to send my servant, ‘Abd-AlUhi, into 
the town, m the course of the day, to inform my people that we were 
about to return, he mounted with me, after the moon had risen, and we 
again entered our old quarters 

Thu 7 'sday^ Feb. 16 — This morning one of my men, the Zaberma half- 
caste, Sambo, whom I hadtaken into my service at the residence of Galaijo, 
came to request to be dismissed my service In the afternoon I w’ent 
to pay my respects to the Sheikh, and was rather astonished to hear 
him announce my departure more seiiously and more firmly than 
usual but the reason was, that he had authentic news that his elder 
bi other, Sidi Mohammed, whose arrival he had been expecting so long, 
and whom he wanted to leave in his stead w’hen obliged to escort me 
the first part of my journey, w^as close at hand The big drum having 
really announced his arrival at the tents, vve mounted on horseback, 
half an hour before midnight, and arrived at the encampment a little 
before two o’clock in the morning Here everything, notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour, bore a festive character, and a large tent had 
been pitched for the noble visitor at the foot of the hilly slope, the top 
of which was occupied by the Sheikh’s own tents 

The eldest member ot this princely family ivas a man a little above 
the middle height and strongly built, with a fine commanding expression 
of countenance, and manners more stern and w^arlike than those of El 
Bak^y, but not wanting in affability and natural cheerfulness In the 
position in which I was placed, as a stranger, not only of a foreign 
country and nationality, but of an opposite creed, and as the cause of 
so many difficulties to these people in their political affairs, I could not 
expect that this man would receive me, at our first interview, with 
remarkable kindness and cordiality. It was therefore not to be 
w^ondered at that, m the beginning, he asked me a great many questions 
W’hich it w’as not agreeable for me to answ’er in the presence of strangers 

Next day, HammSdi, the son of El Mukht^, the near relative of El 
Bakdy, and the latter’s chief adversary, and therefore my enemy, arrived 
with several followers at the encampment El Bak^y constrained him- 
self, for his elder brother’s sake, to remain m the same tent with 
Hammddi ; but Sidi Alaw^te, the younger and more reckless brother, 
was not to be persuaded to enter the tent as long as his hated cousin 
was there. He spent the day in my tent till his enemy was gone. 
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Sidi Mohammed did not seem to be at all unfavourably disposed 
towards Karnm^di, and wanted even to enter the town in his company; 
but he was obliged to jneld to the combined efforts of his two younger 
brothers, who refused the company of their cousin 

This u’as the first opportunity I had of seeing Hammldi, wnth w’hom 
I had unshed from the beginning to be on fnendl}^ terms, but u^as forced 
by the policy of my host to avoid all intercourse wnth him, and thus to 
make him my adversary, as he was that of the Sheikh. I had received 
a favourable account of his learning from different quarters , but his 
personal appearance was certainly not very prepossessing He uas of 
a stout figure, with broad coarse features, strongly marked with the 
small-pox, and of a very dark complexion, his descent from a female 
slave being his chief disadvantage 

Sidi Mohammed u as very anxious to get into the town, but El Bakay, 
with his usual slowness, and perhaps this time longer detained by the 
interesting situation of his wife, made his appearance at a very late hour 
in the afternoon, and endeavoured to defer our departure till the next 
day ; but his elder brother was too energetic to be thus put off, and 
having given sufficient vent to his dissatisfaction on account of the too 
great influence which Mrs Bak (that was the name of El Bakay 's wife) 
exercised o\er his brother, and asking me wnth an ingenious turn 
whether I knew^ who was more influential than sheikho Ahmedu ben 
Ahmedu and lorded it over his brother, he mounted his horse and sent 
his young nephew to tell his father that he w^as ready and was expect- 
ing him Thus forced against his own inclination, the Sheikh at length 
disengaged himself from his family, and we went into the towm in the 
company of a few horsemen wffio had come out to pay their respects to 
Sidi Mohammed, firing a few shots as vve entered the place. 

I Of course, in a towm where no strong government is established, and 
where every great man exercised all the influence and power of which 
he was capable, due homage and tribute w^ere to be rendered to this 
potentate of the desert who came to honour it with a visit. A musical 
performance took place in front of the house of the Sheikh, where he 
took up his quarters; and each foreign merchant prepared a gift, 
according to his wealth, by which to obtain the protection of this man, 
or rather to forestall his intrigues These gifts were by no means 
small; and I felt a great deal of compassion for my friend 'AH ben 
T^eb, wffiose present, although by no means trifling, w^as sent back by 
Sidi Mohammed as neither adequate to the dignity of the receiver nor 
to that of the giver I myself also found it necessary to make to this 
dignitary a respectable present. I gave him the finest bemiis or Arab 
mantle which I had still left, besides a black tobe, and sundry smaller 
articles. 

In other respects the towm at this time became rather quieter, and 
trade was more dull. The small caravan of the Tajakant, some 
members of which had only spent a few days in the town, left on the 
20th ; and the only articles which they took with them wxre salt and 
a little calico. Even directly from the north, along the most frequented 
route, the trade became insignificant; and a party of merchants who 
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arrived from Taw^t on the following day was exceedingly small. 
Among them were two respectable Ghadamsiye merchants, but having 
resided three or four months m Taw at, they brought neither recent 
news nor letters for me. However, they came just m time, as on the 
22nd a countryman of theirs, of some importance, died, and I learned 
on this occasion something about the property of merchants in this 
place. The deceased was a tolerably w^ealthy man, among the 
property which he lelt there being found about two thousand mithk^lin 
gold, a considerable sum of monej’ tor this place, although it did not 
belong to himself, but to the Tiniyan, or the w-ell-known Ghadtosi 
family of the Tim, whose agent he was. The house v\here he lived was 
w^orth tw’o hundred mithk^l 

Haling, wdiile in the towm, much time at my disposal, and only little 
intercourse wnth the people, I had made ready another parcel contain- 
ing the information w^hich I had been able to collect ior sending to 
Europe, and it w^as w^ell that I had done so, as early on the 26th a 
small troop of poor Taw^ti traders left for their native home. But, un- 
fortunately, this parcel did not find Her Britannic Majesty’s agent to 
w^hom it w'as addressed at Ghadames, as he had left his post for the 
Crimea , and thus my family w^as throwm into the deepest grief in 
consequence of the rumour of my death, all my effects were buned ; 
and w'hen I arrived at length in Hdusa, where I had reckoned to find 
everything that I wanted, I found even the supplies which I had left 
drawn away from me, as from a dead man. 

Almost the w^hole of J anuaiy and the beginning of F ebruary had been in 
general cold, with a thick and foggy atmosphere, well representing that 
season which the Tuarek call wnth the emphatic and expressive name 
" the black nights,” ehaden esdttafnen; and all ihis time the river was 
continually rising or preserving the highest level w^hich it had reached. 
But on the 17th the river, after having puzzled us several times as to its 
actual state, had really begun to decrease, and almost immediately after- 
wards the w’eather became clearer and finer, thus testifying to the 
assertion of the Tuarek — who ha\e exchanged their abodes in the desert 
for this border distiict along the river, as well as the Arabs, who give to 
this season the name of the forty nights — that the river never begins 
really to decrease before the end of this period. The greatest danger 
from the inundation is just at this time, when the waters recede, as the 
rising ground on which the hamlets along the shore are situated has been 
undermined and frequently gives w^ay , and we received intelligence on 
the 22nd that the hamlet of Betagungu, which is situated between 
Kabara and Gtlndam, had been destroyed in this manner. 

Although I had enjoyed a greater degree of security for some time, 
my situation, after a short respite, soon assumed again a serious cha- 
racter, and hostile elements were gathering from different quarters , for, 
wfiile a very important mission was just approaching from Hamda- 
Alldhi, on the 2Sth w^e received thenew^s that 'Abidin, that member of the 
family of Mukhtar who followed a policy entirely opposite to that of El 
Bakly, was reported to be near, and he was conducted into the town 
by Hammldi with considerable display. 
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In the morning of the following daj’, lUst as the atmosphere changed 
from br'"ht to gloomy, a powerful Piillo officer^ and a prince of the 
blood, Hainedu, a son of Mohammed Lebbo, entered the town with a 
numerous troop on horseback and on foot, among whom were ten 
musketeers They marched past my house on piFpose, although the 
direct road from Kibara did not lead that way, in older to frighten me, 
while I, with the intention of shov’.ing them that they had entirely failed 
in their object, opened the door of my house, displaying in the hall all 
my firearms, and my people close at hand ready to use them. 

But my little band became more and more reduced, for when the 
chief of my follow^ers, the JVIejebri, 'All el Ageren, saw a freSh storm 
gathenng against me, he disclaimed any further obligation towards me, 
notwithstanding the salary which he continued to receive. But, as I had 
given him up long before, this further manifestation of his faithlessness 
did not make a great impression upon me. Ou the other hand, I had 
attached to myself, by the present which I had bestow’-ed upon him, the 
eldest brother of the family upon whose good-will, under the present 
circumstances, a great deal depended. 

Thus approached February 27th, when the real character of the 
mission from Hamda-Allihi, of \vhich Hamedu had only been the fore- 
runner, was disclosed Ha\*ing been in a lazy and rather melancholy 
mood the w'hole day, I was reclining on my simple couch in the evening, 
when I was surprised by the Sheikh s nephew entering abruptly, and, 
although betrajnng by his sad and serious countenance that something 
very grave oppressed his mind, yet squatting silently down without 
being able or feeling inclined to say a word Scarcely had he left 
me, when my Taw 5 .ti friend, Mohammed el 'Aish, who continued to 
show me a great deal of kindness and sympathy, called me into the 
Sheikh’s presence I was ushered in wnth great precaution through the 
hall and up the narrow winding staircase, and found the three brothers 
m the terrace-room engaged in serious consultation 

After I had taken my seat, they informed me that the Fullan were 
making a last attempt against my safety, and that, together with KaUri, 
the former emir, a distinguished nobleman of the name of Mohammed 
el Ffirreji, had arrived in Kabara accompanied by a troop of about one 
hundred men, and that the latter messenger had addressed to my host 
two letters of very different character and ten our, one being full of mani- 
festations of friendship, and the other couched m most threatening terms, 
to the effect that something senous wmuld happen if he did not send me off 
before he (Ferreji) entered the town. But, no active course of proceed- 
ings w^as resolved upon, although Mohammed, w'ho was the most 
energetic of the three, proposed that w^e should mount on horseback and 
pass the night on the road to Kabara, partly in order to prevent the 
inhabitants of the town from joining the Fullan m that place, in con- 
formity with the order which they had received, partly in order to 
intercept anything that might come from the hostile camp While pro- 
posing this energetic measure, the chief of Azawad was playing with his 
Jour-barreled musket, which, even under these momentous circumstances, 
excited my curiosity almost more than anything else, as I had never 
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seen anything like it m Europe It was of excellent workmanship, but 
I could not say of what peculiar character, as it did not bear any dis- 
tinct mark of nationality. Of course I suspected, when I first beheld it, 
that it had belonged to the late unfortunate Major Laing, but I was 
distinctly assured by all the people, though I could scarcely believe it, 
that this was not the case, and that it had been purchased from American 
traders at Portendik At present it was rather short, the uppermost part 
having been taken off m consequence of an accident; but it was never- 
theless a very useful weapon and not at all heavy It was made for 
flints, there being only two cocks, and a cannon to each barrel. 

Having discussed various proposals with regard to my safety, wath 
chai-actenstic slowness, and coupling serious observations with various 
amusing stones, Sidi Mohammed sat down and wrote a formal protest 
in my favour, and sent it to the emir Kauri However, I doubt whether, 
on a serious inquiry, this paper would have been regarded by Christians 
as very flattering to their position in the world , the principal argument 
brought forward by my noble friend and protector for not dealing with 
me in so cruel a manner being, that I was not akafir ” than the “ rais,” 
meaning that I was not a greater “kdfir,” or unbeliever, than Major 
Laing, for, besides not being very complimentary, it left it open to our 
- adversaries to reply, that they did not intend to treat me worse than the 
Major had been treated, who, as is well known, having been forced to 
leave the town, was barbarously murdered in the desert 

A messenger from the emir having arrived, the Sheikh himself made 
a long speech, telling him under what circumstances I had reached this 
place, and that now I had once placed myself under his protection, 
there w*as nothing but honourable peace, both for himself and his guest, 
or w^ar. Upon this the messenger observed m an ironical manner, that, 
El FSrreji (who had been sent to compromise with the Sheikh) being a 
learned man like himself, everything would end well , meaning, that 
they would know^, if not able to succeed by force, how to vanquish him 
wuth arguments taken from their creed. Another protest having been 
sent to TMeb Mohammed, who, as I stated before, although nothing but 
a merchant, exercised a great political influence in this anarchical place, 
I went home to refresh myself with a cup of tea, and then made pre- 
parations for the eventual defence of my house, and for hiding the more 
valuable of my effects after which I returned to the residence of El 
Bakay, about midnight, and found the holy man himself, armed with a 
double-barreled gun, about to enter the great segifa, or parlour, wdiich 
he had allotted to his faithful and discreet storekeeper, TMeb el Wafi 
Here we sat down, and soon about forty men gathered round us, armed 
partly with spears and partly with muskets, when, after a great deal of 
useless talk as to what w^as to be done, it w^as agreed upon to send one 
messenger to the Tuarek chiefs, Rumman and Mushtiba, whose ac- 
quaintance I had made on a former occasion, and who at present were 
encamped m Musherrek, a locality rich m pasture-grounds and well 
protected by three branches of the nver, to the south-west of the town, 
— and another messenger to our friend the Kel-fllh, in order to summon 
these people to our assistance. 
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Meanwhile the Sheikh, seated on the raised platform of clay which 
occupied the left comer of the parlour, entertained the sleepy assembly 
with stones of the prophets, especially Musa and Mohammed, and the 
\ictories achie\ed by the latter, m the beginning of his career, over his 
numerous adversanes. The quiet of the listless assembly was only 
disturbed for a time by a shnek issuing from the northern part of the 
town, and everybody snatched his gun and ran out, but it uas soon 
found that the alarm was caused by our own messengers, who, on 
lea\ung the place, had disturbed the repose ol the inhabitants of the 
suburb, or “ Aberaz,” the latter supposing them to belong to a foray of 
the predatory and enterprising \\"elad 'Alush, who were then infesting 
Azaw ad. 

Hating thus sat up the w’hole night, full of cuiious reflections on 
these tragi-comic scenes, I returned to my quarters about five o’clock in 
the morning, and endeavoured to raise my exhausted spirits by means 
of some coffee How'ever, our precautions, insufficient as they might 
seem to a European, had had their full effect, and the Piillo messenger 
did not dare to enter the towm before noon, and even then, although 
joined by about sixty horsemen from the townspeople, was afraid to 
traverse our warlike quarter. 

Meanw'hile Sidi Mohammed andAlawdte had left the town with a 
troop of armed men, under the pretext of observing the movements of 
the enemy, but peihaps m order to show» them that they themselves did 
not coincide with all the views of the Sheikh. Going then to the 
residence, I found nearly two hundred people assembled there, most of 
them armed, and including among their number even the Piillo, 
Mohammed ben 'Abd-AlUhi, who did not conceal the greater friendship 
he felt for the Sheikh than for his own countrymen, the Fdlbe of 
Hamda-Alldhi. While I w^as there, Mohammed S^id, the officer w’ho 
had been sent to capture me on a previous occasion, w’as despatched as 
a messenger by Ferreji, the new officer , and, under the present circum- 
stances, disguising all hostile intentions, he was desirous to know wdiat 
was the reason of this show of arms , such not being m accordance 
with the Sheikh’s former character, and it being rather his duty to 
bestow hospitable treatment upon his old fnend, El Ferreji 

Although this was rather a curious distortion of facts, I was still more 
astonished at the answ^er ot the Sheikh, who replied, that he had only 
followed the example of his tw'o brothers But the business w^as not 
settled in this manner Late in the evening there was another serious 
consultation in the terrace-room of the Sheikh, and Sidi Alawite was 
despatched to Ferreji to elicit from him an indication of his real inten- 
tions. Sidi Mohammed, meanwhile, in order to pass aw^ay the time, 
opened a cheerful and jocose conversation, by questioning me respect- 
ing the social position and the various relations of the other sex m my 
own couiitiy, — a subject w^hich aUvays possesses a great deal of attrac- 
tion, even amongst the most serious of the Mohammedans 

Having then been obliged to withdraw, as Alaw’^te had pretended 
that he could only communicate his message from the officer sent from 
Hamda-AlUhi to El Bak^y himself, I returned home; but, long after 
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tnidnight, I received a nsit from the latter, who came to inform me that 
Ferreji had brought nothing but tavo arable letters from Hamda-Allahi, 
having WTitten, as he said, the threatening letter from K^bara merely at 
the instigation of the Saheliye, or merchants from Morocco , and that 
he himself, on his part, had assured Ferreji that, if Sbeikho Ahmedu 
left me alone, I should be fonv’arded on my home journey after a short 
delay, but adding, that the Fillbe ought to assist them Irom the public 
revenue, in order to hasten my departure 

The same day I witnessed an interesting episode in the private hfe 
oi these people The Sheikhs mother-in-law havnng died, he went to 
pray fur her soul at the “ rddha,” or sepulchre, of Sidi IMuklitar, a sacred 
locality a few hundred yards on the east side of the town, which in my 
career m this place w’as to become of greater importance to me. Such 
is the rev’erence which these Arabs hav’e for the female portion of their 
tribe. There are, moreover, several women famed for the holiness of 
their life, and even authoresses of well-digested religious tracts, among 
the tribe of the Kunta 

Political circumstances were not quite so fav’ourable as my host 
wanted to represent them to me , as, like man}^ other people, he was 
not \ ery particular, when endeavouring to obtain a good object, about 
saying things that were not quite true, and the following day, when 
Ferreji paid a visit to the Sheikh, he designated me as a vvar-chief and 
a "meharebi,” or fieebooter, who ought not to be allow'ed to remain 
any longer in the town Altogether it was fortunate that El Bakay had 
provided for the worst by sending for the Kel-Ulh, who arrived m the 
course of the afternoon, about sixty strong, w ith great military demon- 
strations and beating of shields. It was on tins occasion that I first 
made the acquaintance of this warlike tribe, who, notwithstanding 
their degiaded position as Imghad, have made themselves conspicuous 
by totally annihilating the formerly pow'erful tribe of the Igelad and 
fmedidderen, who in former times ruled over Timbuktu and were hostile 
to the Kunta. The Kel-ulh are distinguished among all the tribes of 
the neighbourhood by three qualities which, to the European, would 
scarcely seem possible to be united in the same person, but which are 
not unfrequenlly found combined in the Arab tribes, viz. “rej'ela,” or 
valour ; “ sirge,” or thievishness ; and “ dhiyafa,” or generous hospitality. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

GREAT CRISIS. — OBLIGED TO LEAVE THE TOWN — MILITARY 
DEM ONSTRATION . 

There w^as now a fair opportunity offered me of leaving the town in an 
honourable way, under the protection of the fnendly Kel-illh, who for 
this very purpose had brought with them from the encampment my four 
camels , but the Sheikh missed this favourable occasion, by relying too 
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much upon the promised arrival of the great Tuarek chief Alkuttab 
As for our friends the Tademekket, to whom Ahmed Wad^wd, 
learned follower of the Sheikh, had been sent as a messenger, they did 
not come along with him, but sent word that they would follow him as 
soon as their presence was required, their chief Awab having gone to 
raise tribute from the degraded tnbe of the IdSlebd 

Uncertain as my situation was under these circumstances, I felt 
cheered by the not very improbable chance of my departure , for at 
length the last cause which had delayed me so long seemed to be 
removed, by El Bakay’s wife giving birth to a child on March 4th. 
All political as well as domestic circumstances therefore seemed to 
conspire in rendering it possible for him to accompany me for the dis- 
tance of some days , and he had reall3’ assured me the night before, 
when I was engaged in a consultation with him till near morning, that 
I should leave on the following Tuesday , but, having had too much 
insight into his dilatory character, I told him very plainl}^ that I did not 
believe a w'ord of it, as he had disappointed me so often. And I had 
reason to be satisfied with my scepticism, as the phantom of the '‘tdbu,” 
or the great army of the Tuarek, with whose assistance he hoped to 
triumph over his enemies, did not allow him to adhere to any fixed plan. 
Now the “tabu” w’as really approaching, and it w^as merety some un- 
foreseen circumstance, probably owdng in part to the machinations of 
the parly publicly or secretly opposed to the authority of the Sheikh, 
which prevented the great chief of all those westerly Tuarek from 
reaching Timbiiktu, and crowning all the hopes and wfishes of my 
protector. 

It was in the afternoon of the 5th that we received undoubted news 
of the approach of the tabu, the shepherds seeking to secure their flocks 
by flight, and all those who had reason to fear the wrath or anger of 
their mighty liege lord endeavounng to reach the islands and creeks ot 
the nver as a place of safety A messenger w^ho arrived from Bamba, 
stated that the tabu had really reached the town ot Egedesh, a few miles 
beyond Bamba , nay, even the state of the atmosphere seemed to con- 
firm the news of the approach of a numerous host, as it was entirely 
enveloped in thick clouds of dust But the Sheikh was a little too rash 
in sending, on the 6th, a message to El Ferreji, giving him official in- 
formation of the arrival of AlkUttabu. That officer answ^ered, in a manly 
way, that he must not think of Inghtening him, and that he himself, if 
necessary, w^as iully able to summon an army from Fermdgha and from 
Dir e’ Salam, the capital of the province of Jimbilla on the other side 
of the river , that he had come to drive me out of the towm, and that he 
would at any cost achieve his purpose; and although the Sheikh’s 
nval, Hamm^di, seemed to be fnghtened, and came to sue for peace, 
yet Sidi Mohammed was w^earied with his brother’s continual pro- 
crastination, and from that day forward did all in his power to make 
me leave the town under any condition, and banish me to the tents. 

There is no doubt that, in the event of the “tabu” not arriving, the 
Sheikhs situation became more dangerous in consequence of the arrival 
of his brother 'Abidin, who entered the town amidst a demonstration o 
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firing and music on the afternoon of the 7th All the three brothers 
went out on horseback to meet him , but this man, who w’as bent upon 
following a policy entirely opposed to that of El Bak^y, took up his 
quarters w'ltf Hammadi, the adversary of the latter E\en the eldest 
brother was so little satisfied with the Sheikh’s present policy, that, 
w^hen I called upon him about midnight of that same day, a very serious 
conversation arose between the two brothers, Sidi Mohammed asking 
El Bakiiy whether they were to fight the FiilUn on account of a single 
individual, and one too of a foreign religion , and reproaching him at 
the same time wnth the fact, that his preparations did not advance, 
while on his part he did not think any preparations were necessary at 
all, as he was sure that not even the tribe of the Igw^adaren, who are 
settled near Bamba, w^ould do me any harm. But the Sheikh en- 
deavoured to gain time, by telling his brother that he would send the 
following day for the horses from Kabara, and that he w'ould wTite a 
letter to some chiefs on the road through whose territory I had to pass 

Having been a quiet spectator of this dispute I returned to my 
quarters, and in order to provide against any accident I packed up the 
remainder of my luggage, and made everything ready for starting 
Meanwhile, Sidi Mohammed and Alawate, m order to further their plans, 
had the same afternoon an appointment with 'Abidin and Hamm^di, 
where they probably determined as to the course to be pursued with 
regard to me and El Bakay, who went the same evening to pay a visit 
to 'Abidin, seemed to have given a kind of half promise that I should 
leave in the afternoon of the loth But having obtained a short respite, 
in the course of the following day, he delayed my departure from day 
to day, expecting all the time the arrival of Alkdttabu. 

Meanwhile, Sidi Mohammed had made a senous attack upon my 
religion, and called me always a kafir But I told him that I was a real 
Moslim, the pure Islam, the true worship of the one God, dating from 
the time of Adam, and not from the time of Mohammed , and that thus, 
while adhenng to the principle of the unity, and the most spiritual and 
sublime nature, of the Divine Being, I was a MosLm, professing the 
real IsUm, although not adopting the worldly statutes of Mohammed, 
who, in everj'thmg that contained a general truth, only followed the 
principles established long before his time I likewise added, that 
even they themselves regarded Plato and Aristotle as Moslemin, and 
that thus I myself w^as to be regarded as a Moslim, m a much stricter 
sense than these two pagan philosophers. I concluded by stating that 
the greater part of those who called themselves Moslemin did not de- 
serve that name at all, but ought rather to be called Mohammed 5 .n, such 
as we named them, because they had raised their prophet above the 
Deity itself 

Being rather irntated and exasperated by the frequent attacks of Sidi 
Mohammed and Alawate, I delivered my speech with great fervour and 
animation , and when I had concluded, Sidi Mohammed, who rould not 
deny that the Kuran itself states that Islam^ dates from the creation of 
mankind, was not able to say a word in his* defence. As for El Bak^y, 
he was greatly delighted at this clear exposition of my religious 
** 24 
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ipnndples, but bis 5"oun"er brother, who certainly possessed a consider- 
able degree of knou ledge in rehgious matters, stated, in opposition to 
my argument, that the CaLphs, El Hardn and ^lAmun, who had the books 
of Plato and Aristotle translated into Arabic, were ^letazila, that is to 
say, heretics, and not true Moslemin ; but this assertion of course I did 
not admit, although much might be said in favour of my opponent. At 
all events, I had obtained some respite from the attacks of my triends ; 
and having thus the support of them all, in the afternoon of the 
following day, ^larch loth, we went quietly to the tents in order to 
celebrate the ‘'Sebuwa'’ (cones]'Dndi’'g to the baptism of the Chns- 
tians) of the newborn child On thiS occasion I noticed that the water 
111 the outhnng creeks which we passed had only fallen about three feet 
since February 17th, which is less than two inches per day, but it is 
probable that the water of the pnncijjal branch decreases more rapidly 
than that of these vnnding backw aters. 

The camp was full of animation, the Gw^anln el Kohol, a section of 
the Berabish, having taken refuge in the encampment ot the Sheikh 
from fear of the Kd-hekikan, wnth wniom they w ere on hostile terms. 
It w’as highly interesting for me to be thus brought into close contact 
with these people, wdio ow^e allegiance to the chief that had murdered 
Major Laing , and w’ell aware that I could not tail to entertain a strong 
prejudice against them, they all thronged round me on my arrival, and 
hastened to assure me of their friendly disposition They were armed 
with double-barreled guns, a w’eapon \vhich, owing to the trade with the 
French, is now' common through the whole of this part of the desert, the 
long single-barreled gun, the only favourite weapon with the Arabs to 
the north, being here regarded with contempt, as befitting only the slave. 
In general, the people w'ere of middle stature, although some of them 
were fine tall men and of a warlike and energetic appearance, having 
their shirts, mostly of a light blue colour, tied up over their shoulder 
and girt round the waist with a belt, the pow’derhorn hanging over the 
shoulder, quite in the same style as is the custom of their bret^iren 
nearer the shores of the Atlantic. Their head w’as uncovered, with the 
exception of their own rich black hair, or guffa, which, I am sorry to 
add, w'as full of vermin 

Ine same evening, although it was late, my host, who was certainly 
not wanting in hospitality', slaughtered five oxen and in consequence 
W'e partook of supper about an hour after midnight. But that w^as 
not at all unusual here; and nothing during my stay in Timbuktu 
was more annoynng to me, and more injurious to my health, than this 
unnatural mode of living, w'hich surpasses m absurdity the late hours 
ot London and Pans. 

Early the next morning tw'o more head of cattle w'ere slaughtered, 
and enormous quantities of rice and meat were cooked for the great 
numbers of guests, who had flocked here together from the town and 
from all parts of the neighbouring district. Amidst such feasting the 
name of Mohammed w'as given to the new-born infant The way in 
which the guests dealt with the enormous dishes, some of which were 
from four to five feet in diameter, and could only be carried by six 
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persons, bore testimony to the voracity of their appetites ; one of these 
immense dishes was upset, and the whole of the contents spilt in the 
sand. 

But the people were not long left to enjoy their festivity, for just 
while they were glutting themselves a troop of Kel-hekikan, the tribe 
who ivaged the blood37- feud with the Gwanm, passed by, throwing the 
whole encampment into the utmost confusion When at length it had 
again settled down, the festivities proceeded, and Mohammed el *Aish, 
w'lth some of his country^men from Taw^at, rode a race up the slope of 
the downs tow'ards the tents, firing their guns at the same time , but 
altogether the exhibition was rather shabby, ana some of the men w’ere 
very^ poor riders, ha\ing probably never been on horseback before, as 
they were natives of the desert w’here the camel prevails. The inhabit- 
ants of Timbuktu, w^ho possess horses, are continually pestered with 
the request to lend them to strangers ; and, with regard to these animals, 
a sort of communism prevails in the towm, but they are of a very poor 
description, only the Sheikh himself possessing some good horses, 
brought from the Gibleh, or western quarter of the desert. 

The Kel-hekikan formed also a subject of anxiety to us m the evening, 
and, after a long and tedious consultation, it was decided to send some 
people to w^atch the movements of those freebooters. Having been met 
with, they declared they should feel satisfied if the Sheikh would con- 
sent to deliver up to them the person w^ho had first slam one of their 
companions, for this had been the beginning of the feud with the 
Gw-anin, although the murderer belonged to the Ttirmus, and not to that 
other tribe which had taken up the quarrel. In consequence of these 
feudal relations 1 had an interesting conversation with the Sheikh, and 
Fandaghiimme, one of the chiefs of the Tademekket who had likewise 
come to join this festival, about the “feda,” or the price of blood, many 
of the Tuarek tribes refusing to accept any feda, but peremptorily 
requiring bloodshed I have already mentioned these freebooters, the 
Kel-hekikan, on a former occasion , and it is remarkable, that this very 
tnbe, which at present is most distinguished by its laudess and san- 
guinary habits, and which in consequence of the almost uninterrupted 
state of warfare m which it is engaged, was at the time reduced to 
about forty full-grown men, exhibits the finest specimens of manly 
vigour and stately appearance w^hichare to be found in this whole region. 

Notwithstanding the importance which the day possessed for my 
protector, the stay in the camp, deprived as I was of books or any 
other source of amusement, and of even the smallest European com- 
fort, became more and more tedious to me. My material privations 
also w ere not few, especially as I had not even taken coffee with me 
this time, so that I had nothing to refiesh mj'self with in the early part 
ot the morning. How^ever, I tried to pass my time as cheerfully as 
possible, and took some interest in the appearance of a man who had; 
likewise come out to enjoy the hospitality of the Sheikh. This was the' 
sherif Mulay Isay, who, on account of his white skin, was almost 
suspected by the natives to be of European origin. In the course of the 
day the Sheikh showed me some nch gold trinkets belonging to his 
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uife, manufactured in Walata , and this \^as almost the only time that 
I had an opportunity of inspecting these gold ornaments. They formed 
a sort of diadem and I understood my host to say that he \\ anted to 
have a similar one made for Queen Victoria, which, hov\ever poor in 
itself, I assured him would be valued by the English as a specimen ot 
their native industr}". 

The stay in this place became the more disagreeable, as a high wniid 
raised thick clouds of dust, and the leathern tent, in w'hich Fandaghumme 
was sta3nng, w^as blown down, and I was therefore rather glad when, in 
the evening of the 13th, we returned into the town Here, again, the 
new’-s of the arnval of the “ tibu ” w'as a second time reported, and 
everybody again throwm into a state of excitement, the Ergdgeda, a 
tribe of Arabs or Moors, mo\ing to and fro, while all the poor degraded 
tnbes in the neighbourhood, together wnth their herds of cattle and their 
flocks of sheep, fled again for refuge to the encampment of the Sheikh, 
such as the Kel e’ Sherid, the Kel-antsdr, the Idenan, and the Kel- 
lalli. My protector himself w’as again to return to the tents on the 
morning of the 15th, when a serious business arose, the Fulldn insisting 
wnth great pertinacity that I should leave the towm this day, or else they 
w^ould certainly kill me, for they would rather, they said, that the 
“tdbu” should annihilate tliem all, than that I should remain a day 
longer in the towm 

Next morning the Fullin and the merchants from the north assembled 
in the house of Mohammed el Ferreji, and discussed with great energy 
what means they should adopt to drive me out, binding themselves by 
an oath that I should not see the sun set over the town The officer 
Hdmedii, the son of Mohammed Lebbo, even went so far as to rise in 
the assembly and sw^ear that he himself would certainly slay me if I 
should stay any longer The alarm which this affair caused m the towm 
W'as very great, although matters of this kind in Negroland are never so 
serious as in Europe. Alaw'ate, therefore, being informed of what w^as 
going on, entered the assembly and made a formal protest that I should 
see both sunset and sunrise in the towm, but he pledged his w'ord that I 
should leave it before the sun reached that height called dahhar (about 
nine 0 clock m the morning) by the Arabs, and if I remained after that 
time they might do what they pleased w'lth me 

Friday y March ij . — I had lain dowm rather late, and was still asleep, 
w*hen Sidi Mohammed, before sunrise, sent w'ord to me to mount in order 
to follow him out of the towm ; and he behaved very impolitely w^hen 
objections v\ere raised to the effect that it w'ould be better to w'ait for 
El Bakay Soon after he came up himself on horseback before my 
door, sending one of his brother’s pnncipal and confidential pupils, 
whom I could scarcely expect to do anything contrary to the wishes of 
his master, to bid me mount without further delay, and to follow him to 
the ‘‘rOdha,” or the sepulchre of Sidi Mukhtir, where El Bakly would 
join us. Seeing that I had nothing to say, while as a stranger I could 
neither expect nor desire these people to fight on my account, I mounted, 
fully armed, and with two servants on horseback followed Sidi 
Mohainmed on his white mare. 
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All the people, in the streets through which passed, cautiously 
opened their doors to have a peep at me The ruling tribe also were 
not inactive , and they had mounted several horsemen, who followed 
close upon our heels, and would probably have made a demonstration 
if vve had halted at the ‘‘rodha " But my conductor, instead of staying 
there, as I had been made to believe, led on straight to the tents. 
Numbers of Tuarek families, carrying their little property on half- 
starved asses, met us on the road, fl3ung westward, and confirming the 
tact that the approach of the tabu was not merely an idle rumour 
The encampment also, which had been chosen at another spot, presented 
a very animated scene, a large hamlet, consisting of matting dwellings, 
or seniha, inhabited hy the Kel-dlli and the fgeldd, proteges of the 
Sheikh, being closely attached to it. The consequence was, that 
although the whole locality', formed by a sand}’’ ridge with a slight de- 
pression full of trees, presented a more cheerful aspect than the former 
encampment, by degrees it became rather narrow and confined Having 
received the compliments of my new friends, I endeavoured to make 
myself as comfortable as possible , but not much repose was granted 
me, for, about three o clock in the afternoon, Mohammed ben Khotldr, 
the Sheikh’s nephew, arrived with a verbal and peremptory message 
from the former to his elder brother, Sidi Mohammed, to the effect that 
the Fullan were about to storm my house in the town, in order to 
seize my luggage which I had left there , and desiring him instantly, 
and without the slightest dela}^ to bring me back, as all these proceedings 
were the consequence of his (Sidi Mohammed’s) indiscretion 

Roused by this angry message, the noble son of the desert repented 
what he had done to the detriment of his brother’s interest, and calling 
together b}^ strokes of the tobl, or great drum, which hung ready on the 
top of the sandy slope, all the people capable of carrying arms, he 
mounted his mare, with his four-harreled gun before him, while I, with 
my tv\o servants, followed behind. 

Thus It appeared as if I was destined once more to enter Timbilktu, 
and this time under very warlike circumstances We went at the 
beginning at such a rate, that it seemed as if we were about to storm 
the place directly , but on reaching the first creek of the river we made 
a short halt, while my Mohammedan friends said their prayers, and at 
last came to a stand on an eminence, whence we sent a messenger in 
advance. Sidi Alawdte came out of the town to meet us Meanwhile 
darkness set in, and w^e again halted on another eminence in sight of 
the town, and sent a second messenger to the Sheikh. We were joined 
after a w’hile by^ the people from Taw’dt, who informed us that El 
Bakdy had left the town with a numerous host of followers, but that 
they themselves did not know whither he was gone. Messengers were 
therefore despatched to endeavour to find him 

In the meanwhile the Tuarek w^hom we had with us, beat their shields 
m their usual funous manner, and raised the w^ar-cry , the night was 
very dark, and I at length fired a shot, which informed our friends of 
our w hereabouts We found the Sheikh close to the town south of the 
“rodha,” with a large host of people, Tuarek aswell'as Arabs, Songhay, 
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and even Fulldn. The Fut5.wi, Ismiil, who from his knowledge of 
colonial life in St Loms or Nder, afforded me a constant source of 
entertainment as well as i^exation, welcomed us with a song, and all 
the people gathered around us in motley confusion. The spectacle 
formed by this multifarious host, thronging among the sand-hills m the 
pale moonlight, was highly interesting, and would have been more so to 
me, if I could have been a tranquil obsen’er of the scene , but, as I was 
the chief cause of this disturbance, several of my fnends, especially the 
Im4m, Haj elMukht^r, whom Iliad known m Bornu, made their way to me, 
and begged me to beware of treachery. The Sheikh himself despatched 
his most trustworthy serv’ant to inform me that I had better keep in the 
midst of the Tuarek, whom he himself thought much more trustworthy 
than the Arabs The Kel-ulli forthwith formed a square round me, but 
at the same time made a joke of it, tr^ung an experiment as to the 
warlike disposition of my horse, by pushing against me with one side of 
the square, w’hile beating their shields, till, being throwm back upon the 
other side, I spurred my horse and drove them to their former position 
Excited by this animated scene, my noble charger, to the great amuse- 
ment of this turbulent host, began to neigh from sheer delight 

Meanwhile the brothers had dismounted, together wuth their trusty 
councillors, and were wasting the time m useless consultation, while 
some FulUn horsemen w^ere ro\mg about and kept me on my guard ; 
but one of them was dismounted against his inclination. His horse 
received a wound either from the stump of a tree or from a spear, and 
thus he remained the sole victim of this glonous and memorable night’s 
campaign 

At length, hawng moved to and fro for some time, we approached 
the outskirts of the Aberaz, and there took up our position. But the 
FulMn and Songhay, w’ho had like^vise assembled at the beating of 
the alarm drum, being arranged m front of us, notwithstanding their 
cowardly disposition, it did not seem likely that w^e should be allowed 
to get inside the town without bloodshed, and I protested repeatedly to 
tlie Sheikh, that nothing w^as more repugnant to my feelings, than that 
blood should be shed on my account, and perhaps his own life be 
endangered. 

Meanwhile numerous messengers w’ere sent backwards and forwards, 
till my protector and host, whose feehngs had been deeply w’ounded, 
declared that he w^ould allow me to remain outside the tow'n, if the 
Full^ would withdraw their force so as to put everything m his own 
hands, and would promise to leave my house untouched. And he 
strictly kept his word ; for, while he himself entered the place with 
Alaw^te, he allowed me to return to the tents in the company of his 
elder brother. We did not arrive at the encampment before three 
o’clock in the morning, for w^e lost our road in the pale moonlight, and 
became entangled among the numerous creeks of Boseb^ngo, while w^e 
suffered at the same time greatly from hunger, and the coolness of the 
night Such u^as the sole result of this night’s campaign. 

The following day we received the new^s from an Urdghen, who 
arrived from the east, of the tAbu having returned eastward, m mnse- 
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quence of a senous quarrel hann^ broken out between the tribes of 
the Tarabanasa and the Tin-ger-egedcsh, who composed part of the 
army , and in consequence of the ob:stinacy of Akhbi, the chief of the 
Igwadaren, who had refused to acknowledge the authority of his liege 
lord, and to come forth from his place of retreat, the island of Kurkozay, 
111 order to do homage to Alkdttabu The ruling tube of the Aweli'm- 
meden ga\e \ent to their anger by plundering the poor inhabitants of 
Eamba, or Ka&bah, a place situated about half-way between here and 
Gogd. That dreaded host hawng retraced its steps, and thus dis- 
appointed the hopes of my protector, all the poor people who had put 
tiiemsehes under the protection of the Sheikh felt reassured, and again 
brought out their little property-, which they had secreted m the various 
tents of the encampment. The Igelad lagged a little longer behind, 
and in the evening assembled in considerable numbers before my tent in 
order to have a talk v\ ith me On the whole they b shaved very decently. 

Seeing that I was now restricted to a stay in the encampment, I had 
sent my ser\’ant, the Gatroni, into the town m order to bring out my 
luggage He returned in the evening without ha\ing accomplished his 
errand, but in the company of the Sheikh himself, W'ho informed me 
that he did not wnsh the luggage to be brought out of the town before 
he was ready to accompany me himself on my journey, as he was 
afraid that his two brothers still wanted to get something more out of 
me than they had done. But as he had sworn m the first paroxysm of 
anger that he would at all hazards bnng me back into the towm, I told 
him, in order to console him, that I would once more re-enter the place 
in the dark, quite by myself, stay a short time in my house, and then 
return to the camp, in order that his oath might be fulfilled. But he 
w’ould not allow’ me to expose myself to any danger on his account, as 
the rules of hiS creed made it easy for him to get nd of the obligation 
thus contracted against his conscience, by subjecting himself to the 
penance of a three days’ fast. He informed me now that the Full 3 .n 
officer, F^rrep, had accompanied him on leaving the town as far as the 
“rodha,” giving him every assurance of his friendship, and that thus 
eveiyTthing would end w^ell , and he hoped to obtain for me favourable 
conditions from the Fullan for any future European^ or Englishman 
visiting this place. Together w-ith the Sheikh, Sidi Alaw^te also had 
come out, and he behaved in a rather friendly manner to me, offering 
his services towards hastening my departure, which I gladly accepted, 
without however putting any confidence in him , for I was well aware 
that he liked my property better than myself. 

Seeing that I was obliged to resign myself m patience, and had still 
to w ait here some lime, I sent one servant and two of my horses into 
the town. Since the waters had retired, the flies had become such a 
terrible plague, that they threatened the life of man and beast, and it 
was chiefly this nuisance that rendered my stay here so uncomfortable. 
It was likewise almost the rum of the horse, which I was obliged to 
keep with me in case of any emergency. It is on account of this pest 
that none of the people of the desert, whose chief property consists m 
capiels, axe enabled to visit the town at this period of the year. 
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Not only flies but other species of insects also, became now exceed- 
ingly^ abundant m this desert tract, alter it had been inundated and 
fertilised by the waters of the river, and a countless number of cater- 
pillars esptrcially became very troublesome, creeping about the ground, 
and getting upon the carpets and mats and every other article While 
thus the incom emeiice of the open camp was manifold, my amusements 
were rather limited, and even my food was poorer than it had been 
before. The famous “rejire” had been supplanted, from want of 
cheese, by the less tasteful “ dakno,” seasoned, in the absence of honey, 
with the fruit of the baobab or monkey-bread tree In the morning, 
however, it afforded me some amusement to observe the daughters of 
the Igelad driving out to the pasture grounds their parents’ asses, and 
to witness the various incidents in the dailj" life of these people But 
they were soon to leave, as well as the Kel-dlli, both tribes returning to 
their quarters further eastward. 

All my friends, with whom I had had only so short an acquaintance, 
thus taking leave of me, I 'was extremely glad when a brother of 
Mohammed ben ‘Abd-Allabi came out of the town and paid me a \isit 
It was from this man, whose name was D^iid, that I obtained a great 
deal of important information with respect to the quarter north ot the 
nver, between Hamda-AlUhi and BSghena. I also met here another 
person, who gave me a curious piece of information with regard to the 
Rds el the great north-westerly creek of the river, which I have 
already mentioned repeatedly. In reference to that basin, he said, that, 
when the waters had decreased very considerably, a bubbling w’as 
obseiv’ed at the bottom of the basin ; but whether this referred to sources 
of living w^ater, or to some other phenomenon, I could not make out 
distinctly, although I imagine the former to be the case. 

Tuesday^ March 21. — This w^as a veiy important day in various re- 
spects First, It was highly remarkable for its atmospheric character, as 
beginning the “ nisan,’’ that is to say, the short rainy season of spring. 
This peculiar season I had not observed in the other more southerly 
parts of Negroland w^hich I had visited, but it is also obsen^ed in other 
tropical regions, especially in Bengal, although that country is certainly 
placed under different conditions, and reaches farther northward. We 
had two regular falls of rain this day, although of no great abundance, 
this phenomenon being repeated for about seven days, though not m 
succession Meanwhile the flies became quite insupportable, and 
almost drove me to despair. 

But the day was also important in another respect, as the sons of Sidi 
Mohammed, El Bakay, and his brothers, attempted to bring about a 
friendly understanding among themselves , and I was not a little sur- 
prised m the morning of this day, on being informed by Sidi Mohammed, 
who acted as my guard here, that I w^as to accompany him back to the 
*'i6dha/’ the venerated cemetery a few^ hundred yards east of the towm, 
where Sidi Mukht^ lies buried , for it thus seemed as if there w^as still 
some prospect of my again coming into collision with the townspeople. 
Galloping on the road writh Ddtid, the brother of *Abd-Alldhi, who 
accorapaiiied us, and beating him easily on my fine "Blast of the 
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Desert,” as I styled my horse, which was still in tolerable condition, I 
followed my companion, and we took onr post at the southern side of 
the tomb of the ancestor of the holy family Although I had passed it 
repeatedly on former occasions, I never until now inspected it closely 
I found It a spacious clay apartment, surrounded by several smaller 
tombs of people w’ho w'ere desirous of placing themselves under the 
protection of the spirit of this holy man, even in the other world 

Gradually w e w’ere joined by the relations and friends of the Sheikh, 
Alawate appearing first and saluting me in his usual smiling manner, 
then the sickly Mohammed ben 'Abd-Allahi, who w’as regarded almost 
as a member of the family , next follow'ed Hammadi, w’ho greeted me 
and received my compliments in return ; then the Sheikh el Bak^y , and, 
lastly, 'Abidin, whom I had not seen before. He looked rather older 
than the Sheikh, with expressive sharply cut and manly features, besides 
a rather fair complexion, fairer than my host He w^as clad in a bernus 
of violet colour, and it appeared remarkable to me that, although I had 
placed m 3 "self exclusivcl}^ under the protection of his brother, to w’-hom 
he as well as Hammadi w’as vehementlj’ opposed, yet he behaved very 
fnendlj' towards me 

All the parties having assembled, w^e w’-ere regaled with a luncheon, 
at which I w^as the first to he helped The people then having said 
their prayers of “ aser,” while I retired behind the sepulchre, in oider 
not to give any offence, w’e w'ent to a greater distance from the town, in 
an easterly direction, in order to get out of the way of the people who 
had come from the towni on this occasion, when the various members of 
the family of Mukhtar sat down upon the ground m a circle, and began 
a serious private consultation, in order to settle their political affairs , 
but, although it lasted for more than an hour, it did not seem to lead to 
the desired end, and broke up abruptly The Sheikh had endeavoured 
to persuade me to pass this night m the Aberaz, or the suburb of the 
towm, but this I had refused to do, being afraid of causing another dis- 
turbance, and, as he promised that he would come out of the towm with 
my luggage on the Friday following, I returned with Sidi Mohammed 
to the tents. 

Honourably as I was treated on these different occasions in conse- 
quence of the great exertions of my protector, yet the Fullan had 
obtained, throughout the whole affair, a slight advantage in political 
superiority, and they follow'ed it up without hesitation and delay, by 
le\ying a tax of 2,ooo shells upon each full-grown person, under the 
pretext that they did not say their Friday prayers in the great mosque 
as they w^ere ordered to do. This is one of the means by which the 
conquering tribe was endeavounng to subdue the national spirit of the 
native population, by making them celebrate the great w'eekly prayer in 
the mosque w’hich had originally been built by the Mandingo conqueror 
Mansa Mi2sa, and which they themselves had made the centre of their 
establishment in the town Even m previous times it had ahvaj^s been 
the centre of the Mohammedan quarter They were supported in this 
endeavour by the precepts of Isl^m, accoidmg to which a hloslim, even 
if he says his ordinary praj^ers at home, is obliged, w’hen staying in the 
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town and not prevented by disease, to say Ins Friday prayers in the 

Jami. 

When the Fullan conquered the place, they purposely increased the 
rum of the old native mosque of Sin-kore, uliich is situated in the 
northern quarter, and afterwards prevented its being repaired, till by 
the exertions of the Sheikh El Bakiy, especially on his visit to Hamda- 
Allahi some years preMOUsly, the inhabitants of the town had been 
allowed to repair that mosque at their own expense. This had been 
accomplished at the cost of 600 blocks or rus of salt, equal to about 
£200. 

Besides leiymg this tax upon the inhabitants in general, they also 
devised means to subject to a particular punishment the Arab part of 
the population who had especially countenanced the Sheikh m his 
opposition against their order to drive me out, by making a domiciliary 
search through their huts, and taking aw a}’ some sixty or eighty bales 
or sunniye of tobacco, an article w’bich, as I have stated on a former 
occasion, forms a religious and political contraband under the severe 
and austere rule of the Fiilbe in this quarter. 

Friday, March 24. — This was the day on w^hich the Sheikh had 
promised to bring out my luggage, but, to my great disappointment, he 
came empty-handed , and again he had muen to say about the expected 
amval^ of Alkuttabu, the chici Somki, it was stated, having been called 
from Anbinda to meet his liege hrd at Ghergo ( pronounced Rergo) with 
fifteen boats. But, as the sequel show’ed, this was a mere stratagem of 
that crafty chief, who intended to make an unexpected foray upon his 
foes the Kel-hekikan, in w^hich enterprise he was perfectly successful, 
killing about a dozen of that already greatly reduced tribe. While the 
Sheikh boasted of the innumerable host W’hich his friend the Tdrki 
chief earned wnth him, I was greatly amused at learning from an 
Urighen, who had come to pay us a \’isit, that Alkfittabu had only three 
hundred fighting men w ith him at the time. I also observ ed w ith a certain 
degree of satisfaction that my kindly host became aw’are of what I was 
subjected to day by day ; for, W’hile on a visit to my tent, one of the 
flies that tormented me stung him so severely as to draw’- blood , and 
I then showed him my poor horse w’hich was suffering dreadfully, 
although at times w c lighted a small fire in order to afiord him some 
relief 

During my sta}^ here, I had become better acquainted with Sidi 
Mohammed, and I had comnneed myself that he was a straightforward 
man, although certainly not very fnendly disposed towards Chnstians 
in general. Next morning, therefore, when he and the Sheikh were 
consulting together, I complained bitterly of their breaking their W’ord 
so repeatedly, and putting off my departure so continually. They then 
endeavoured to soothe my disappointment, and, as they w^ere going into 
the town, w^anted me to go along with them, but I declined In conse- 
quence of this remonstrance, they sent me from the town the Sheikhs 
nephew, who had been ill for several days, to bear me company and to 
take care of me, and this was a great treat in my solitary situation, as I 
-had nobody ip speak to. However, pew difficulties appeared to anse 
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with regard to my departure, and, during the next few da^’S, I received 
several curious messages, the real purport of which I was quite at a loss 
to understand. But El Bakay at length promised that I should only 
have to wait two da^'S longer, when he would go with me himself; but 
it was not till the \ery last day in March that he returned from the town 
to the camp, and, although he at length brought my luggage with him, 
my real departure was even then still far remote. 

Duiing this time I had especially to contend against the intrigues of 
my head man 'All el Ageren, who seemed to find the stay in Timbuktu 
at my expense (where he himself was quite safe andivell off, and could 
do what he liked), quite pleasant and comfortable. He was therefore 
in no hurry to leave, but rather tried every means m his power to 
counteract my endeavoms for a speedy departure An extraordinary 
degree of patience was therefore necessary on my part, and I was 
obliged to seek rehef from the tediousness of my stay here in every 
little circumstance that broke the uniform tenour of my monotonous life. 

A great source of entertainment to me were the young sons of my 
protector, Baba Ahmed and Zen el 'Abidin, who w’ere continually 
WTanglmg about all sorts of articles, whether they belonged to the one 
or the other , my tent and my horse forming the chief objects of their 
childish dispute. And I was greatly amused, at times, at the younger 
boy placing himself at the entrance of my tent, and protesting that it 
was Z6n el ‘Abidin’s tent, and preventing his elder brother from 
approaching it. 

Our camp also afforded me at times some other amusement; for 
although the Tuarek had returned to their usual seats, the Gwanin were 
still kept back here by their fear of the K61-hekikan, and they occasion- 
ally got up a national play, which caused a little diversion. But I did 
not like these people nearly so well as the wild Imoshagh , for, having 
become degraded by being subjected to the caprices of stronger tribes, 
they have almost entirely lost that independent spirit w^hich is so pie- 
possessing m the son of the desert, even though he be the greatest 
ruffian. 

One afternoon they collected round my tent and began boasting o 
what they had done for me. They told me that the Full^n had written 
to their Sheikh, Weled ‘AbSda, accusing the Gwanin that, m the night 
when El Bakay was bringing me back to Timbtiktu, they had been 
fighting agamst them, and, among other mischief, had killed a horse 
belonging to them , and that their chief had answered, that his people 
had done well in defending me, and that nobody should hurt me after I 
had once succeeded m placing myself under the Sheikh’s protection. 
And this, be it remembered, was the self-same chief who had murdered 
Major Laing ; and one or the other of these very Gwanin, with whom I 
had dealings every day, were perhaps implicated in that very murder. 
I was thus led to inquire of these people \vhether there were no papers 
remaining of that unfortunate traveller, and was told that they were all 
scattered or made away with , but^I learned, to my great surprise, that 
there were letters for myself in Azawid, which had arrived from the 
east , and although these people were not able, or djd not feel incliuedi 
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to give me full information about this matter, which was of so much 
interest to mi^self, the fact proved afterwards to be quite true ; but it was 
a long time before I got possession of those letters. 

Nature now looked more cheerful, and, after the little rain that had 
fallen, spnng seemed to have set in a second time, and the trees were 
putting forth young leaves The river having now laid bare a consider- 
able tract of grassy ground, the cattle again found their wonted pasture 
of rich nourishing “b^Tgu” on its banks, and were thus able to furnish 
their masters with a richer supply of milk This was a great point 
towards hastening m3’ departure, as thetelami'd [or pupils of the Sheikh) 
had reason to expect that thev^ w’ould not be starved on the road The 
fact that the tribes w’hich we had to pass on our road eastward w’ere 
entirel}’ without milk, u’hich forms their chief support, had exercised 
some influence upon them 

Meanwhile the turbulent state of the country grew w'orse and worse, 
since the Aweh'mmiden had showm such signs of weakness, and the 
Tm-ger-egedesh W’ere said to have fallen upon the tnbe of the Taketaka- 
yen settled m Anbinda, and to have killed six of their number. The 
chief, Somki, also made at the same lime a sanguinary attack upon the 
Kel-hekikan , and the state of feud and hostilit}^ among the IgvV^daren had 
reached an extraordmaiy height, for besides the common animosity 
which this tribe had displa3’ed against their former liege lord, AlkOttabu, 
two diherent factions were opposed to each other in the most bloody 
feud, one of them being led by Akhbi and \V6ghdiigu, and the other 
by Teni, to w’hom w’ere attached the greater part of the Taraban^a and 
the Kel-hekikan 

This chief, Teni, rendered himself particularly odious to the Sheikh s 
party by keeping back a considerable amount of propesty belonging to 
the Gw^anin, among w'hich w^ere a dozen slaves, more than fifty asses, 
and three hundred and sixty sheep A very noisy assembly was held, 
in the evening of April 1st, inside my “zeriba,” or fence of thorny 
bushes wnth w’hich I had fortified my little encampment, 111 front of my 
tent. All the Gw’anin assembled round my fire, and proposed various 
measures for arranging their affairs and for subduing the obstinate old 
Teni. One speaker was particularly distinguished by the cleverness of 
his address and Ins droll expressions, although I thought the latter rather 
too funny for a senous consultation However, this man was not a 
BerbCishi, but an Ido 'All, and therefore could not present a fair speci- 
men of the capabilities of this tribe 

This same chief, Teni, W'as also the cause of some anxiet3’’ to myself, 
as it was he W’ho, as I have stated on a former occasion, w^hen a young 
man, was wounded in the leg by Mungo Park ; and I W’as therefore rather 
afraid that he might take an opportunity of revenging himself upon me. 
There is no doubt that, in the murderous assault upon Major Lamg m 
Wddi Ahdnnet, the Tuarek were partly instigated by a feeling of revenge 
for the heavy loss inflicted upon them by Mungo Park in his voyage 
down the Niger. At this very moment the dreaded chief, with part of 
his people, w’as here in the neighbourhood, and caused great anxiety to 
Mini, a younger brother of W oghdugu, one of the chiefs of the Tara- 
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bandsa, who had come on a \isit to the Sheikh. Our frightened friend, 
in consequence, was rambling about the whole day on the fine black 
horse which my host had made me a present of, in order to spy out the 
movements of his enemy He even wanted me to exchange my horse 
for two camels, in order that he might make his escape. 

This man, who was an amiable and intelligent sort of person, gave me 
a fair specimen of what trouble I should have in making my way through 
those numerous tribes of Tuarek along the river , for, when he begged 
a piesent from me, I thought a common blue shirt, or “nshaba,” of 
which kind I had prepared about a dozen, quite sufficient for him, as I had 
had no dealings whatever with him, and was under no obligation to him ; 
but he returned it to me with the greatest contempt, as unworthy of his 
dignity. 

My supplies at this time were greatly reduced, and in order to obtain 
a small amount of shells I was obliged to sell a broken musket belonging 
to me. 

Under all these circumstances I was extremely glad when, in the 
evening of Apnl 3rd, the proM&ioii bags of the Sheikh, of which I was 
assured the half w^as destined for my own use, were brought out of the 
town But, nevertheless, the final arrangements for my departure were 
by no means settled, and the following day everything seemed again 
more uncertain than ever, the kldhi, Weled Faimme, having arrived 
with another body of sixty armed men, and with fresh orders to levy con- 
tributions of money upon the inhabitants, in order to make them feel 
the superiority of the ruler of Hamda-Alldhi At the same time the 
people from Tuarek set all sorts of intrigues afoot, m order to prevent 
the Sheikh from leaving the town, being afraid that in his absence they 
should be exposed to continual vexation on the part of the ruling tribe , 
for although the Sheikh Ahmedu, m sending presents to Timbuktu, had 
not neglected El Bak^y, yet he had shown his preference for Hamm 3 .di, 
the rival of the latter, in so decided a manner, that my friend could not 
expect that in leaving the town his interests wmuld be respected,* and 
I had to employ the whole of my influence ivith the Sheikh in order to 
prevent him from changing his plan 

But, gradually, e\ erything that my host was to take with him on such 
a journey, consisting of books and provisions, was brought from the 
town, so that it really looked as if El Bak^y was to go himself. His 
horses had been brought from K 3 .bara on the 9th, and several people, 
w'ho were to accompany us on our journey eastward, having joined us 
the following day, the Sheikh himself arrived on the nth, and our en- 
campment became full of bustle. My own little camping-ground also 
was now enlivened vnth all my people, who had come to join me , and 
my small store of books, which had been brought from the town, enabled 
me to give more variety to my entertainment 

A rather disagreeable incident now occurred. The Zoghordn officer, 
the companion of Ferreji, had come out on some errand, while I was 

* The present sent by the Sheikho Ahmedu consisted of 800 measures of 
corn to £1 Bakay, and as much to Hammadi, besides ten slaves to the latter. 
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staying with the three brothers in the large tent, which had been erected 
for Sidi Mobammed I wanted to leave, but Bakly begejed me to stay. 

I therefore remained a short time, but became so disgusted with the 
insulting language of the Zoghoran, that I soon left abruptly, although 
his remarks had more direct reference to the French, or, rather, the 
French and half-caste traders on the Senegal, than to the English or 
any other European nation. He spoke of the Christians in the most 
contemptuous manner, describing them as sitting like women in the 
bottom of their steamboats, and doing nothing but eating raw eggs : 
concluding with the paradoxical statement, which is not very flattering 
to Europeans, that the idolatrous Bambara w^re far better people, and 
much farther advanced in civilisation than the Chnstians. It is singular 
how^ the idea that the Europeans are fond of raw^ eggs (a most disgusting 
article to a Mahommedan), as already proved by the experience of 
^lungo Park, has spread over the whole of Negroland, and it can only 
be partially explained by the great predilection which the French have 
for boiled eggs. 

Altogether my situation required an extraordinary amount of forbear- 
ance, for Alawite also troubled me again wdth his begging propensities. 
But wdien he came himself to take lea\e of me, I told him that the time 
for presents was now past . whereupon he said, that he w^as aware that 
if I wanted to give I ga\t>, meanmgthatit w as only the want of goodwill 
that made me not comply with his wish. I assured him that 1 had given 
him a great many presents against mj* own mchration. He owned that 
he had driven a rather hard bargain with me, but, when lie wanted me 
to acknowledge at least that he Uad done me no personal harm, I told 
him that the reason w’as rather his want of power than his w’ant of 
inclination, and that, although I had nothing to object to him in other 
respects, I should not like to trust myself in his hands alone in the 
wilderness. 

The difficulties which a place like Timbuktu presents to a free com- 
mercial intercourse wndi Europeans are very great. For while the 
remarkable situation of the town, at the edge of the desert and on the 
border of various races, in the present degenerated condition of the 
native kingdoms makes a strong government \ ery difficult, nay almost 
impossible, its distance from either the w^est coast or the mouth of the 
Niger IS very considerable. But, on the other hand, the great importance 
of its situation at the northern curve or elbow of that majestic river, 
which, in an immense su’eep encompasses the w^hole southern half of 
North-Central Africa, including countries densely populated and of the 
greatest productive capabilities, renders it most desmable to open it to 
European commerce, wdiile the nver itself affords immense facilities for 
such a purpose. For, although the town is nearer to the French settle- 
ments m Algena on the one side, and those on the Senegal on the other, 
yet it is separated from the former by a tract of frightful desert, while 
between it and the Senegal lies an elevated tract of country, nay, along 
the nearest road, a mountain chain extends of tolerable height Further, 
we have here a family which, long before the French commenced their 
conquest of Algena, exhibited their friendly feelings toward the English 
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in an unquestionable manner, and at the present moment the most dis^ 
tinguished member of this family is most anxious to open free intercourse 
with the English. Even in the event of the greatest success of the 
French policy in Africa, they will never effect the conquest of this region. 
On the other hand, if a liberal government w’ere secured to Timbuktu, 
by establishing a ruler independent of the Fhlbe of Hamda-Allahi, who 
are strongly opposed to all intercourse wnth Europeans, whether French 
or English, an immense field might be opened to European commerce, 
and thus the wdiole of this part of the w^orld might again be subjected 
to a wdiolesome organisation The sequel of my narrative wull show 
how, under the protection of the Sheikh El Bakiy, I endeavoured to 
open the track along the Niger. 


CHAPTER XXVUI. 

ABORTIVE ATTEMPT AT DEPARTURE FROM TIMBUKTU, 

I HAD been obliged to leave the town on March 17th, in con- 
sequence of the brothers of the Sheikh having deemed such a step 
essential for the security of the town, and advantageous to their own 
personal interest. Since that time my departure had been earnestly 
discussed almost daily, but nevertheless, amidst infinite delays and 
procrastinations, Apnl 19th had arrived before we at length set out 
from our encampment, situated at the head of the remarkable and 
highly indented creek of Bdse-bango 

Notwithstanding the importance of the day, my excellent friend the 
Sheikh El Bakay could not even then overcome his habitual custom 
of taking matters easy. He slept till a late hour m the morning, 
wdiile his pupils w^ere disputing with the owners of the camels which 
had been hired for the journey, and who would not stir. At length 
my friend got up, and our sluggish caravan left the encampment. 
There were, besides our own camels, a good many asses belonging 
to the Gwanin, and laden with cotton strips It was past eleven 
o’clock, and the sun had already become very troublesome, when we 
left the camp The chief was so extremely fond of his wife and 
children, that it was an affair of some importance to take leave of 
them I myself had become sincerely attached to his little boys, 
especially the youngest one, Zen el 'Abidin, who, I am led to hope, 
will remember his friend 'Abd el Kerim. But, notwithstanding my 
discontent at my protector’s want of energy, I could not be angry with 
him ; and when he asked me w^hether he had now deceived me, or 
kept his word, I could not but praise his conduct, although I told hi^n 
that I must first see the end of it. He smiled, and turning to his 
companion the old Haiballah (Habib Allah), wdio had come from 
Azaw^d to spend some time m his company, asked him whether I was 
not too mistrustful ; but the event unluckily proved that I w^as not 
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The vegetation in the neighbourhood of Buijeban^o is extremLly 
rich , but as advanced giadual!}" the trees ceased, -vvith the ex^.eption 
of the k^lgo, the bush so often mentioned b}' me in Hausa, and 
which here begins to be \e'fy common I was greatlv disappointed 
in my expectation of making a good day’s march, for, after proceeding 
a little more than three miles, I saw my tent, wdiich had gone in 
advance, pitched in the neighbourhood of an encampment of Arabs 
belonging to the tnbe of the Ergdgeda. Here w^e stayed the 
remainder of the da}’, enjoying the hospitality of these people, who 
had to pay dearly fer the honour of such a visit , for the pupils of ni}’ 
fnena» wdio had capital appetites, required a great dt^al of substantial 
nourishment to satisfy their craiings , and besides a dozen dishes of 
nee, and a great quantity of milk, two oxen had to be slaughtered 
by our hosts These Arabs, who formed here an encampment of 
about twenty- five spacious tents, made of sheep-skins or ftow’el, have 
no camels, and possess only a few cows, their pnncipal herds being 
sheep and goats, besides a large number of asses. They have been 
settled in this district, near the river, since the time w’hen Sidi 
Mukht^, the elder brother of El Bak^y, established himself in 
Timbuktu, that is to say, in the year 1S32. 

Although I should have liked much better to have made at once 
a fair start on our journey, I was glad that we had at least set out 
at all, and, King down in the shade of a small Mlgo tree, I indulged 
in the hope that in a period of Irom forty to fifty da}s I might reach 
Sdkoto; but I had no idea of the unfavourable circumstances which 
were gathering to frustrate my hopes 

The wdiole of this district is richly clothed with siwak, or 'irik 
[Cappaiis sodatd), and is greatly infested wdth lions, for which 
reason we were obliged to surround our camping-ground w’lth a tliick 
fence, or zeriba, and the encampment of the Sheikh, for w’hom an 
immense leathern tent had been pitched, with his companions, horses, 
and camels, together unth the large fires, presented a very imposing 
appearance. 1 w’as told that the lion hereabouts has no mane, or at 
least a very small one, like the lion of Asben. 

Thursday, Apf tl 20 — The first part of this day’s march led through 
a flat country, W’hich some time before had been entirely inundated. 
Even at present, not only on the south side of the path, tow'ards the 
river, w'ere extensive inundations to be seen, but on the left, or north 
side, a large open sheet spread out Having passed numbers of Tuarek, 
u’ho were shifting their tents, as w’ell as two miserable-looking encamp- 
ments of the Shemraan-Ammas, w'hose movements afforded some 
proofs of the disturbed state of the countiy, we ascended the higher 
sandy bank, where I first observed the poisonous euphorbia^ called here 
“ab^n e’ sebfiwa,” or ‘‘taboru,” which generally grows m the shade of 
the trees, especially in that of acacias, and is said frequently to cause 
the death of the lion, from w’hich circumstance its name is derived. 
Pursuing our easterly course, and keeping along the sandy bank, with 
a deep marshy ground on our right, we then reached a group of two 
encampments, one belonging to the fdenan, and the other to the 
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Sliemman- Aminas, and here halted during the hot hours of the day 
Both the above-mentioned tribes are of a degraded character; and the 
women were anything but decent and respectable in their behaviour 

Having here decided that it was better to go ourselves and fetch the 
rest of our party whom we had sent in advance from Bose-bango, 
instead of despatching a messenger for them, although the place lay 
entirely out of our route, we started late m the afternoon, leaving our 
camels and baggage behind Returning for the first mile and a half, 
almost along the same road vve had come, then passing the site of a 
former encampment of the two chiefs named Mushtaba and Rumman, 
whom I have mentioned before, vve entered the swampy ground to the 
south along a narrow neck of land thickly overgrown with ddm-palms 
and brushw ood, and thus affording a secure retreat to the lion. In the 
clear light of the evening, encompassed as the scenery was on either 
side, by high sandy downs towards the south on the side of the river, 
and by a green grassy ground with a cbannel-like sheet of water on the 
other it exhibited a vGiy interesting spectacle highly characteristic of 
this peculiar watery region 

Havnng kept along tins neck of land, which is called Tem^harot, for 
about two miles, and reached its terminating point, we had to cross a 
part of the swamp itself which sepaiates this rising ground from the 
downs on the bank of the river, and which less than a month previously 
had been impassable, while at present the sheet of water was inter- 
rupted, and was only from three to three and a half feet in depth at 
the deepest part. We then reached the downs, and here again turned 
westward, having the low swampy ground on our right, and an open 
branch of the river on our left. 

This whole tract of country is of a very peculiar character, and 
presents a very different spectacle at various seasons of the year 
During the highest state of the inundation, only the loftiest downs rise 
above the surface of the water like separate islands, and are only 
accessible by boats during the summer, while the low swampy grounds, 
laid bare and fertilised by the retinng waters, afford excellent pastuies 
to innumeiable herds of cattle Even at present, while the sun was 
setting, the W’hole tract through which w^e were proceeding along the 
downs w^as enveloped in dense clouds of dust, raised by the numerous 
herds of the Kel-n-Nokdnder, who were returning to their encampment 
Here we were most joyfully received by the followers of the Sheikh, 
who had been waiting already several days for us, and I received 
especially a most cordial w^elcome from my young friend Mohammed 
ben Khottar, the Sheikh’s nephew, whom I esteemed greatly on account 
of his intelligent and chivalrous character. He infoimed me how 
anxious they had been on my account, owing to our continued delay. 
Having brought no tent with me, a large leathern one was pitched, and 
I w’-as hospitably treated with milk and rice. 

The Kel-n-Nokflnder are a division of the numerous tribe of the 
Idena.n, and although in a political respect they do not enjoy the 
privileges of full liberty and nobility, yet, protected by the Kunta, and 
the Sheikh El Bakay in particular, they have succeeded in retaining 
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possession of a considerable number of cattle All of them are tolba, 
that IS to say, stLdents , and they are all able to read. Some of them 
can e\-en write, altho^igh the Idenin cannot now boast of men dis- 
tinguished for great learning as they could in former times. 

All these people who come under the category of tolba, are dis- 
tinguished by their fair complexion, and do not possess the muscular 
frame common among the free ImOshagh Their fair complexion is 
the more ccmspicuoiis, as the men, with scarcely an exception, wear 
white shirts and wdiite turbans. All of them took a great interest in 
me, and looked with extreme cunositj” upon the few^ European articles 
which I had wnth me at the time. After some little delay the next 
morning w’e left the place, and at that time I little fancied that I w^as 
soon to ^isit this spot again. It is called Ernesse, or Ndkkaba el 
kebira, the ^eat (sandy) dowm. 

Having this time excellent guides w’ith us w’ho knew the difficult 
ground thoroughly, after leaving the sandy dowms, we struck right across 
the sw^ampy meadow grounds, so that we reached our encampment on 
the other side of Amal6lle in a much shorter time than on our out journey, 
while by continual windings we almost entirely avoided the swamps ; 
but, without a good guide, no one can enter these low lands, which 
constitute a very remarkable feature in the character of the river. One 
of the Kel-n-Nokilnder, of the name of AyOba, whom I had occasionally 
seen in the town, and who w'as not less distinguished by his loquacity 
than by his activity, here received a small present from me, as well as 
some of the Idendn, who, during my absence, had treated my people 
hospitably. 

Starting in the afternoon, after a march of about eight miles, at first 
through a low swampy country, afterwards through a sandy wilderness 
with an undulating surface and with high sandy dowms towards the river, 
we reached an encampment of K6l-i5lli, the same people who had 
repeatedly protected me during my stay in the town, and, on firing a 
few shots, we were received by our friends with the warlike demonstra- 
tion of a loud healing of their shields. The hospitable treatment w’hich 
Ihey’fexhibited towards us in the course of the evening really filled me 
with pity on their account, for, having no rice or milk, they slaughtered 
not less than three oxen and tw’enty goats, in order to feast our numerous 
and hungry party, and make a holiday for themselves Thus, having 
arrived after sunset, great part of the night w’as spent in revelling, and 
the encampment with the many fires, the numbers of people, horses, 
and beasts of burden, in the midst of the trees, formed a highly interest- 
ing scene. 

In the course of the evening I received a visit from my protector. I 
had promised him another handsome present as soon as he should have 
fairly entered wuth me upon my home journey, and he now wanted to 
know what it was. I informed him that it consisted of a pair of richly 
ornamented pistols, which I had kept expressly for the occasion : but 
instead of at once taking possession of them, he requested me to keep 
them for him till another time ; for he himself was no doubt fully aware 
that our journey was not yet fairly begun ; and its abortive character 
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became fully apparent the follDuing daj’, when, after a march of less 
than seven miles, we encamped near the tents of Teni, or E' T^ni, the 
first chief of the Taraban^sa 

The locality, which is called Tens-aron, was of so s\\ ampy a character 
that we looked for some time m vain for a tolerably dry spot to pitch 
our tents, and it had a most unfavourable effect upon my health. Here 
we remained this and the two following daj^s and it became evident 
that as this chief persisted in his disobedience to his liege lord AlkUt- 
tabu, the other more powerful chief, Akhbi, whose mutinous behaviour 
had been the chief reason of the former not coming to Timbijktu, would 
certainly follow^ his example. The fact w’as, that, irritated against their 
superior chief, or more probably treating him with contempt on account 
of his youth and w’ant of energy, after the death of his predecessor, E’ 
N5.begha, they had fallen upon his mercenaries, especially the Shemman- 
Ammas, and deprived them of their w-hole stock of cattle 

This was the first time that I saw these more easterly Tuarek in their 
own territory", and I W’as greatly astonished at their superior bearing 111 
comparison wuth the Tademekket and *regenaten, both in their coun- 
tenance and in their dress They were also richly ornamented with 
small metal boxes, made very neatly, and consisting of tin and copper: 
but It w^as in vain that I endeavoured to obtain some of them as a 
curiosity. They wore also a rich profusion of white rings, which w ere 
made of the bones of that very remarkable animal the " ayU,” or Manaius^ 
which seems to be not less frequent in the western than in the eastern 
branch of the Niger As a token of their nobility and liberty, all of 
them earned iron spears and sw'ords, the degraded tribes not being 
allow^ed to make use of these manly weapons. 

The encampment consisted of about thirty leathern tents, of great 
size , and, besides the TarabanS,sa, a party of the Kel-hekikan of Zillikay 
were encamped. This w^as a less favourable circumstance; for, while 
as yet I had been always on the best footing wuth these Tuarek, the 
latter proved ratlier troublesome • and I got involved in a religious dis- 
pute wuth one of their chiefs named Ayub, or Sinnefel, against my 
inclination, which might have done me some harm. On his asking me 
why we did not pray in the same manner as themselves, I replied that 
our God did not live in the east, but w^as everywhere, and that therefore 
w’e had no occasion to offer up our prayers in that direction. This 
answ’er appeared to satisfy him - but he aftected to be horrified when he 
heard that w^e did not practise circumcision, and endeavoured to excite 
the fanatical zeal of the w’hole camp against me. I, however, succeeded 
in partly effacing the bad impression thus caused, by making use of a 
Biblical expression, and observing that we circumcised our hearts, and 
not any other part of our body, having expressly abolished that rite as 
It appeared to us to be an emblem of the J ewish creed. 

I also told them that if they thought that circumcision was a privilege 
andean emblem of Islam, they were greatly mistaken, as many of the 
pagan tribes around them, w^hom they treated wuth so much contempt, 
practised this nte This latter observation especially made a great im- 
pression upon them , and they did not fail to remark that I aUvays baew 
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how to parry any attack made against my creed. But, m other respects, 
I was very cautious in avoiding any dispute, and I was extremely lucky 
in not having anything to do with an arrogant relative of the Sheikh, of 
the name of ‘Abd e' Rahman Weled Sid, who had lately come from 
Azawad to stay some time with his uncle, and obtain from him some 
present, 

With the small presents which I made to each of the Tarabanisa, I 
got on very well with them , but as for their women, who, as was always 
the case at these encampments, came in the evening to have a look at 
me, and, if possible, to obtain a small present, I left them without the 
least acknowledgment. Among the whole tribe I did not observe one 
distinguished in any manner by her beauty or becoming manners. 

The chief behaved so inhospitably that my companions were almost 
starved to death, and I had to treat several of them, but, in acknow- 
ledgment, I received some useful information. 

Tuesdays Apjd 25. — At length we left this uncomfortable and un- 
healthy camping-ground, and had some difficulty m turning round the 
swamp which is here formed, and further on in traversing a dense 
forest which almost precluded any progress Having then passed along 
a rising sandy ground, we had again to cross a most difficult swampy 
tract, overgrown with dense forest, which at times obliged us to ascend 
the high sandy dowms that bordered the great river on our right, and 
afforded a splendid view over the surrounding scenery. 

Gradually we emerged from the dense forest upon the green border 
of a backw’ater w’hich stretched out behind the sandy dowms, which 
were enlivened by cattle. Marching along this low verdant ground, \vt 
reached a place called Taiitilt at eleven o’clock. Here Wdghda, the 
fathei-in-law of Wdghdugu, had just pitched Ins tents, and part of his 
luggage was, at the moment of our arrival, being earned over from the 
island of Kora, where the chief Saul had encamped, and the shores of 
which were enlivened by numerous herds of horned cattle. 

Such is the remarkable mode of life adopted by these southern 
sections of the mysterious veiled rovers of the desert Totally meta- 
morphosed as they are by the character of the new region of wdiich they 
have taken possession, they wander about and remove their encamp- 
ments from one island to the other, and from one shore to the other, 
swimming their cattle across the river They have almost renounced 
the use of the camel, that hardy animal, which afforded their only 
means of existence in those desert regions which had formerly been 
their home. 

It was a highly interesting camping-ground. This branch ot the river, 
which was about tw'o hundred yards broad, and at present from six to 
eight feet deep, was enlivened by several boats, together with a good 
number of cattle, apparently rather averse to entering the water, which 
in summer usually dnes up ; the Tuarek busily arranging their little 
property and pitching their tents, or erecting their little booth-like huts 
of matting; then behind us the dense forest, closely enveloped by 
climbing plants. The principal branch of the river is from two to three 
miles distant. 
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We had scarcely arrived, when the cheerful little Woghda started 
from his tent with a sudden bound, worthy of a public exhibition, in 
order to receive his friend the Sheikh El BakSy. We encamped in the 
shade of the large trees, close to the border of the water, where we 
were soon visited by sexeral Songhay people, who inhabit a small 
hamlet on the island of Kora, where the}^ cultivate tobacco This 
article constituted in former times the chief branch of cultivation all 
along the rner, but at present, since the conquest of the country’’ by the 
Fulbe, it has become a contraband article, so that the people from 
Timbuktu come stealthilj^ hither, in order to buy from these people 
their produce with cotton strqis or tdri. 

Tins chief, Woghda, had been present, when quite a boy, at the 
attack which the Igwddaren at Egedesh made upon Mungo Park, whom 
all the old men along the nver knew’ vtiy w’ell, from his large strange- 
looking boat, with its white sail, his long coat, his straw’ hat, and large 
gloves. He had stopped at Bamba m order to buy fowls, of w^hicli he 
appears to have endeavoured to obtain a supply at every’ large place 
along the mer. Woghda further asserted that it was on this occasion 
that the Tuarek killed tw 0 of the Chiistians m the boat , but tins seems 
to be a mistake, as it appears evident that two of the four valiant men, 
who, solitary and abandoned, in their boat, like a little fortress, 
navigated this river for so many bundled miles in the midst of these 
hostile tribes, w’ere killed much low’er dowm 

The people have plenty of asses, and a sw’ord-blade of the com- 
monest German or Solingen manufacture fetches everyw^here tw^o of 
these animals, which are sold for at least 6,000 shells each in the town 
But the more conscientious Arabs do not trade with the Tuarek, whose 
property they w’eil know’, for the greatest part, to be ** haram,” or for- 
bidden, because taken by nolent means 

It had been announced that w’e w ere to start m the afternoon, but 
there was no reason for hurrviiig our depaiture, and w’e quietly en- 
camped here for the night, when w’e were Msited by a great number of 
the Welad Moluk, wdiose encampment w’as at no great distance from 
ours. They w’ere short, thick-set men, with fair complexions, and 
expressive prepossessing features, but some of them were suflenng 
dreadfully from a disgusting disease, which they attnbuted to the bad 
quality of the w’ater One or tw'o oi them, at least, had their nose and 
part of their face entirely eaten away by cancers, and formed altogether 
a horrible spectacle. 

Much more agreeable w’as a visit which I received from the Tuarek 
chief, Saul, the leader of the Kel-Tamulait, a veiy stately personage, 
who remained the greater part of the night with us, engaged in ani- 
mated conversation with the Sheikh. The following morning, while we 
w^ere arranging our luggage, he, and another chief of the name of 
Khasib, came to pay me their compliments, and sat for along time near 
me, in order to observe my habits. 

At length we w^ere again on our march, following the windings 
of the river, w’hich at times spread out to a fine sheet of w^ater, 
but at others became hid behind sandy dowms. On our left we had 
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a well-wooded countrj’-, now and then changing into a low swampy 
ground, and enlivened by guinea-fov Is. In this place we met a fine 
tall Tarki, mounted upon one of the highest “mehlra” I had ever 
seen. It was WOghdugu, the most valiant of all the southern 
Tuarek, Awelimmidcn, Igw 5 .daren, and Tademekket taken together, 
and a sincere and faithful friend of the Sheikh El Bakdy. He was 
a fine, tall, broad-shouldered man, of six feet four or five inches, and 
e\idently possessing immense muscular strength, although he was 
by no means fat at the time, and even pretended not to be in the 
enjoyment of good health. 

Numerous deeds of valour are related of this man, which remind one 
of the best age of European or Arab chivalry. He is said, at the time 
when the Tuarek conquered the town of Giindam from the Ftilbe, 
to have jumped from his horse upon the w^all of that place, and catch- 
ing upon Ins shield the spears of all the enemy who were posted there, 
to have opened a w^ay for his comrades A few days before, he had 
been surprised, when quite alone, by a party of from ten to twelve of 
his private enemies, the followers of E’ Teni, but he succeeded in 
defending himself against them, and catching upon his shield ail their 
iron spears, he reached the river, and made good his retreat m a 
boat 

Led on by this interesting man, and by a brother of his of the name 
of Mohammed, W’e soon reached a place named Iz^beren, so called 
from tw o sandy dowms rising from a flat shore, and at times entirely 
insulated Inland, a large sw'ampy backw’ater leaves only a narrow 
neck of land dry 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

RETROGRADE MOVEMENT TOWARDS TIMBUKTU. 

The locality of Izeberen, where we had encamped, was not at all 
inviting, as it was but scantily provided with trees. Here we gave up 
our journey eastward, and again commenced our retrograde movement 
towards Timbuktu. I w^as now J&lled with the saddest forebodings; 
for after three or four days spent m vain dispute between the Sheikh 
and Akhbi, the chief of the Igw'Adaren, who was encamped here, the 
latter persisted in his rebellious conduct against his liege lord 
Alkfittabu; and, instead of restoring what he had taken from the tribes 
placed under the protection of the latter, he made up his mind to 
follow the instigations of the Sheikh’s enemy and rival, Hamm 4 di, 
and to throw himself into the arms of the Fulbe and of the chief of 
Hamda-AllAhi. He thus caused an immense disturbance m this whole 
region, and in fact a bloody w'^ar broke out soon after my safe 
departure, 

Tke ejicamj'jnent at Igeberen, tg which this sad remembrance 
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attaches, was tolerably enlivened with some interesting people, includ- 
ing as well some kinsmen of Akhbi, as more especially the sons of 
Eg el Henne, Wdghdugu, and his brethren, Mohammed, Aniti, and 
^Iini, all of w’hom are of a very cheerful disposition, and (as far as it 
is possible for a Tdrki to be so) even amiable men. Among the 
former there was a boy named Kdngu, whose arrogance at first was 
a little troublesome, but eventually he became one of my best friends, 
and even now occupies a foremost place in my remembrance. He 
was a nephew of Akhbi’s, and his father had been distinguished for 
his valour and warlike enterprise, but had been killed in battle at an 
early age, like most of the kinsfolk of this chief, so that the boy was 
brought up and educated by his mother, Tatindta, who was a daughter 
of Awab, the chief of the Tademekket whom I have repeatedly 
mentioned on former occasions 

Akhbi himself was a man of about forty years of age, good-looking, 
but of an overbearing character. His father, Salem, who had died 
a few months before at a very advanced age, had been distinguished 
by his intelligence, while Akhbi, as soon as he acceded to power, had 
bioken his allegiance to his liege lord, and entered into open hostilities 
with him. He had allov\ed his own small tribe, which scarcely 
numbered more than two hundred fighting men, to be divided into two 
hostile encampments, and in consequence of that feud had sustained 
a very heavy loss amongst his own followers. His quairel with 
Alkfittabu was evidently a consequence of the intngues of the Ffilbe 
and Hammadi, who, seeing that the political pow*er of the Sheikh El 
Bakly was based upon his friendship w’lth the chief of the Awelimmiden, 
used all his endeavours to raise up an adversary to the latter ; and the 
progress of this struggle, of which I did not see the end, may have been 
productive of great changes in the political relations ot Timbuktu. 

The endea\our lo preserve the unity of the whole tribe of the 
Aw’-elimmiden, W’hich my protector had sincerely at heart, and thus to 
keep up the fnendly relation of this tribe wuth that of the Igwldaren, 
induced him to postpone my interests, and to return once more w^est- 
ward, in order to exert his utmost to settle this serious afiair. For the 
very tribe of the Igwa.daren, from the first, when they w^ere settled in 
Azaw^d, had been the protectors of the ICunta, the tribe to which the 
family of Mukht 5 .r belonged, and had especially defended them against 
the hostilities of the Igelad, by whose subjection the former had founded 
their powder El Bak^y could not but see with the most heartfelt 
sorrow his former supporters likely to become the auxiliaries of his 
enemies , and his brother, Sidi Mohammed, whom he had left to fill 
his place in Timbuktu during his absence, had sent an express 
messenger from the town, requesting him to come, in order that he 
might consult with him upon the state of .affairs. 

As for myself, being anxious about my own interest, and fearing even 
for my life, which I was convinced was seriously threatened by another 
return towards Timbuktu, I employed every means in my power to 
persuade my friend to allow me to pursue my journey eastw^ard, in the 
company of those pupils and followers of his whom he had promised 
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to send along with me But he would not consent to this, and I felt 
extremely dejected at the time, and could not but regard this retrograde 
journey to Timbuktu as a most unfortunate event 

Just at this time the news was brought, by way of Ghadtoes, of the 
French havmg completely \anquished the Shaamba, and made an 
expedition to Wdrgela and Metldi. In consequence of this report, the 
fear of the progress of these foreign and hated intruders into the intenor 
of these regions became very general, and caused suspicion to attach to 
me, as these people could not but think that my journey to their country 
had some connection with the expedition of the French. But, taking 
all the circumstances into account, I found afterwards that my friend 
was altogether right in postponing for the time my lourney eastward. 

Si{ 7 iday\ April 30 — This was the sad day when, wnth the most 
gloomy forebodings, I began my return journey towards the west. 
There had been the most eiidenl signs of the approach of the ramy 
season, which in the zone further to the south had already set m, when, 
after so many reiterated delays, I was obliged once more to return 
towards that very place wdiich I had felt so happy in having at length 
left behind me. 

My protector was w’ell aw’are of the state or my feelings, and while 
the people w’ere loading the camels he came to me, and once more 
excused himself on account of this retrograde movement There \\ere, 
besides myself, some Arabs of the tribe of Gwanin, w’ho wanted to go 
on to Gh6rgo, in order to buy tobacco, and who now likewise were 
obliged to return once more to the w’estward, as they had no guarantee 
for their security in making the journey alone 

The splendid river along the banks of which lay our road, and w^hich 
here w^as about half a mile across, afforded the only consolation in my 
cheerless mood. The junction of the two branches, as seen from this 
spot, presented a very fine spectacle. The gerredh trees also, which 
were in full blossom, attracted my attention. 

Keeping a little nearer to the sandy downs, w^e soon reached the 
place of our former encampment in Tautilt. Ha\nng then passed along 
the small backwater of Barkange, the volume of w’hich had greatly 
decreased in these few days, we encamped about four miles beyond, in 
the open swampy ground which we had had such difficulty in crossing 
on our outw^ard journey It is called Er^sar. In this low ground, 
between two swmmps and about eight hundred yards from the bank of 
the river, without the shade of the smallest tree, the Igvv^daren had 
encamped. It w’as owing to these sw^ampy sites that I w’as afflicted 
with those severe rheumatic pains, from which I afterwards suffered so 
much in B6rnu, and which I occasionally feel even now^ 

The place was the more disagreeable, as w^e remained here the three 
following days, El Bakay endeavouring all the time to persuade the 
chief Akhbi to restore the property which he had taken from the subjects 
of his liege lord. I was in the meantime, anxious to keep up a friendly 
intercourse with the people with whom I was thus brought into contact, 
although most of the Igw^ddaren had already gone on in advance to 
their new retreat, and at that time were collected at Ernesse j while the 
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straightforward and fearless chief Wdghdugu, and his friend Shamuwel, 
were still behind. I took a great interest in the name of the latter, for 
I thought that the names of Shamuwd, Sdul, and Daniel — all being of 
frequent occurrence among this tnbe, while, as far as I am aware, none 
of them is found among the Arabs, — tend to confirm the closer relation 
which these Berbers keep up \Mth the Canaamtic tnbes than with the 
Arabs. There was, in particular, a man of the name of Sama, who was 
very friendly with me On reading with him some WTiting m “Tefinag- 
hen,'" or the native Berber character, I became aware that this word 
signifies nothing more than tokens or alphabet For as soon as the 
people beheld my books, and observed that they all consisted of letters, 
they exclaimed repeatedly, Tefinagheii — ay, Tcfinaghen i ” and my 
little friend Kungu, who had just learned the Arabic alphabet, was very 
anxious to know something about the value of the letters. I here also 
had proof of the great dislike which the Tuarek have to the name of 
their father being mentioned, for when the little Haiballa, the companion 
of the son of the Sheikh, mentioned the death of KQngu’s father, the 
little fellow flew into a great rage, and was ready to kill him on the 
spot 

I received, besides, a great deal of information from a young man 
who had lately come from the north, in order to study under the Sheikh. 
He belonged to the WeUd Yoiza, a section of the tribe of the Mashedilf, 
which originally appears to have been of pure Berber extraction, being 
identical with the celebrated tribe of the Mastifa, but who, at present, 
have become Arabicised. He was evidently a man of a good family ; 
but being now rather scantily supplied w’lth food, he took refuge with 
me, m order to enjoy hospitality. On this occasion I learned from 
him a great deal wntli regard to some districts of the desert, with which 
I had been unacquainted. 

In the same encampment, we received full confirmation of the news 
with regard to the progress of the French towards the south, and of 
their having taken possession of Wargela The excitement produced in 
consequence was ver}^ great, and made my situation extremely difficult 
and dangerous The Sheikh El Bak^y came twice in the same after- 
noon to me, expressing his intention of uniting the strength of the 
Tawltiye and the Awelimmiden in a common attack upon the French. 
But I endeavoured to show him the absurdity of such a proceeding, 
telling him that they themselves would gain nothing by such incon- 
siderate conduct, and w^ould only furnish a fresh pretext to the French 
for penetrating farther into the interior. Moreover, I gave it as my 
opinion, that the latter, unless instigated, would not undertake such a 
thing as a military expedition to these distant regions, but would 
endeavour to open commercial intercourse with them m a peaceful 
manner There the matter stopped for the moment. 

^ Thursday^ May 4, — All the exertions of the' Sheildi to persuade 
Akhbi to return the property which he had taken by force from the 
tribes placed under the protection of the Awelimmiden being in vain, 
the latter broke up his encampment, in order to pursue his journey 
westward in search of new protectors and allies. To prevent the 
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mischief winch might result from this course, my friend followed, and 
I was obliged reluctantly to accompany him. The river had fallen 
cons derabiy since I had last visited this district, and the scanty foliage 
of the lower prrt of the trees in the swampy tract w^hich we traversed 
in the beginning ot our march, bore evident testimony to the higher 
state of the w’ater some time befrre. 

Lea\nng then our former camping-ground in Tensardn on one side, 
we encamped after a march of a little more than siv miles, on ground 
which was still so extremely damp that almost all my luggage w^as 
spoiled, w'hile it likcwnse exercised a most unfavourable effect upon my 
health We had previously had evident signs of the approach of the 
rainy season; but, to-day, we had the first regular shower accompanied 
b}^ a thunderstorm, and ram fell round about us in a much more con- 
siderable quantity. The Tuarek were well aware that this was the 
real beginning of the rainy season, giving vent to their feelings in the 
w’ords “^ase yilse” — ‘‘the rainy season has set in;” but my Arab 
companions, who repeatedly assured me that long before the setting in 
of the rainy season I should cenainly reach Sokoto, W’ould not 
acknowledge this as a regular ram, but qualified it as quite an excep- 
tional phenomenon connected with the setting of the “Pleiads,'' and 
calling it in consequence, “maghreb el trraya” 

There w’as a great dread of lions m oit encampment. I especially 
wTiS warned to be on my guard, as my camping-ground, which I had 
surrounded with a lence, closely approached a jungle of rank grass , 
but w’e passed the night unmolesied. 

F)iday, May 5. — Although I had been promised that w^e should 
certainly not pass this place on our return westward, nevertheless, in 
the mcming the order w^as suddenly given to decamp; and on w'-e went, 
Akhbi in the van and we in the rear, passing many small temporary 
encampments of the Igw’^daren, who were e.xilmg themselves from 
their owm country. Having thus made a short march of about four 
miles, through a country now^ rising m sandy downs, covered wdth 
siv\fik and dum-bush, at other times spreading out in low” swampy 
meadow-grounds, and leaving Indikuway on our left, we encamped 
again m the midst of a sw amp, at a short distance from the bank of the 
river. Fortunately, there w’as some rising ground, opening a fine view 
over the nver, which here formed an arm ot about six hundred yards in 
breadth, wdiile the opposite shore of Aribinda exhibited a very pleasant 
background. Cautiously I pitched my tent as high as possible, wdth 
the door looking tow^ards the nver, in order to console myself with the 
aspect of the stream. A beautiful j'6j a or caoutchouc tree, here called 
6nderen, which I scarcely remember to have seen anywhere else in the 
whole of this distnet, gave life and animation to the encampment. 
A few miles towards the west, the high sandy dowms of Cle Tehirge 
formed also an obj'ect of great interest 

It was extremely fortunate that the ground of this encampment did 
not present such a uniform level as in our last day’s &msLZ&gh, for in 
the afternoon we were visited by a violent tempest, which threw back 
the fence that we had erected around our camping-ground, upon om* 
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selves and our horses, and threatened to tear the tent to pieces then, 
having made the round of the uhole horizon, it returned once more 
from the north and discharged itself m a terrific sho’ner, which lasted 
more than two hours, and changed the whole of the lower part of the 
plain into a large lake. 

This thunderstorm afforded evident proofs of the full power of the 
rainy season, and as 1 had not yet even begun iny long journey 
eastward, through districts so full of large rivers and of swampy valle 3 ’s, 
my feelings ma^" be more easdy imagined than described I felt very 
dissatisfied with the Sheikh El Bakaj", and he, on his part, was w’ell 
aw’are of it His owm trustw’orthy and amiable character inspired me 
with the confidence that I should at length get safely out of all my 
trouble; but an immense amount of Job-like patience was required, 
for we stayed in this encampment the fi\e following da 3 ^s. 

But WQ had a little intercourse with some remarkable persons which 



gave me some occupation. The most interesting of the passers by were 
three noble ladies of the tribe of the K6l-hekikan, well mounted on 
camels in an open cage, or jakhfa, of rather simple structure, with the 
exception of the rich ornament on the head of the animal, as is repre- 
sented in the accompan 3 ung woodcut. But the ladies themselves 
afforded an interesting sight, being well formed, of rather full propor- 
tions, though very plainly dressed. Then the whole of the Igw^daren, 
male and female, passed by close to my tent. There were, besides, the 
Kdl-terirart and the K§l-tamulait, or, as the Arabs call them, Ahel e' 
Siul; and I had a long conversation with a troop of eight horsemen of 
the latter, who, m the evening, came to my tent in order to pay their 
respects to me. I reciprocated fully their protestations of fnendship, 
and requested one of the tw'o kinsmen of the chief Saul, who were 
among this troop, to accompany me on my journey eastward, promising 
to see him safe to Mekka. But although he greatly valued my offer, 
he was afraid of the Arew^an or Kdl-ger6s. and of the inhabitants of Air, 
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There was a great congregation of different chiefs with the Sheikh El 
Bakay, and he flattered himself that he had made peace between invete- 
rate enemies, such as E’ T 6 ni and AVoghdugu; but the sequel showed 
that he was greatly mistaken, for these petty tnbes cannot remain qniet 
for a moment. Great numbers of the Shemman-Ammas ere hoveling 
round us, all of them begging for food. But m}^ spirits were too much 
embittered to exercise great hospitality from the small stock of my 
provisions, which were fast dwindling awaj* Indeed, the stores which 
I had laid in, in the hope that ihey would last me until I reached Sa}'', 
were almost consumed, and I was ver\' glad to obtain a small supply of 
milk, \^hich I usually bought uith looking-glasses, or rather rewarded 
the gifts of the people by the acknowledgment of such a present. But 
these people were really \eiy" miserably off, and almost m a stannng 
condition, all their property ha\Ing been taken from them. They 
informed me that the Igv\^daren had plundered^ twelve \illages along 
the Eghirreu, among others, those of Bamta, Egedesh, Aslimaii, and 
Zfimgoy 

The river w’as enlivened the w'holc day long with boats going up and 
down, and some of the people asserted that these boats belonged to the 
Fillbe, w’ho w’ere looking out for an opportunity of striking a blow. 
The whole world seemed to be in a state of re\olutiop The news 
from the north of the advance of the French, the particulars of which, 
of course, could not but become greatly exaggerated, as the report was 
carried from tnbe to tribe, excited my friend greatly, and the several 
letters, wntten by the people of Taw’^t, who were resident in Timbuktu, 
ha\ing reference to the same event, with wdiich the messenger w’hom he 
had sent to that place returned, did not fail to increase his anxiety. 

All these people seemed to be inspired with the same fear, that the 
French might without any further delay march from el Golea, xvhich 
they w^ere said to have occupied, upon Timbuktu, or at least upon 
Taw^t. On the w’hole it w’as very fortunate indeed that I was not m 
the town at this conjuncture, as in the first excitement these very people 
from Tawdt, who previously had taken me under their c«;pecial protec- 
tion, and defended me repeatedly, would have contributed to my rum, 
as, from their general prejudice against a Christian, they lost all dis- 
tinction betw^een English and French, and represented me as a spy 
whose proceedings were connected with that expedition from the 
north. 

They now urgently requested the Sheikh to WTite a letter to the whole 
community of Taw^at, and to stimulate them to make an attack upon 
Wargela conjointly with the Hogdr and Azgar , but I did all in my power 
to prevent him from acceding to such a proposal, although he thought 
that I was greatly underrating the military strength of the people of 
“Tawat. However, although 1 succeeded in preventing such a bold 
stroke of policy, I could not prevent his writing a letter to the French, 
111 which he interdicted them from penetrating further into the interior, 
or entering the desert, under any pretext wdiatever, except as single 
travellers. He also w^anted me to write immediately to Tripoli, to 
request that an Englishman should go as consul to Tawat ; but I told 
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him that this was not so easily done, and that he must first he able to 
offer full guarantee that the agent should be respected. 

In my opinion it would be better if the French would leave the inha- 
bitants of Tawat to themselves, merely obliging them to respect Euro- 
peans,, and keep open the road to the interior, but although at that time 
I was not fully aware of the intimate alliance which had been entered 
into between the French and the English, I was persuaded that the 
latter neither could nor wmuld protect the people of Tauat against any 
aggressive policy of the French, except by peaceable means, as Tawat 
is pre-eminently situated within the range of their own commerce If 
both the English and French could agree on a certain line of policy with 
regard to thetnbes of the interior, those extensive regions might, I think, 
be easily opened to peaceful intercourse. Be this as it may, under the 
pressure of circumstances, I found myself obliged to affix my name to 
the letter WTitten by the Sheikh, as having been present at the time, 
and candour imposed upon me the duty of not signing a wrong name 

All this excitement, which w^as disagreeable enough, had, hov’ever, 
one great advantage for me, as I was now informed that letters 
had reached my address, and that I should have them ; but I w^as 
astonished to hear that these letters had arrived in Azaw^^d some 
months preiuously. I expostulated very strongly with my friend upon 
this circumstance, telling him that if they wanted friendship and 
*‘im 4 na,” or security of intercourse wdth us, they ought to be far more 
stiict in observing the conditions consequent upon such a relation. I 
then received the promise that I should have the letters in a few days. 

lVed?tcsday, May 10 — Our hosts the Kel-g6gi removed their encamp- 
ment, and we followed them, although my protector had repeatedly 
assured me that in our retrograde movement w’e should certainly not 
have to pass the fine caoutchouc-tree that adorned our encampment. 
Leaving the high sandy dowms of iJle-Teh^ge, 011 the banks of the 
river, w^e kept around the extensive swampy meadow-- ground w-hicli 
spieads out behind them, several small encampments of the wandering 
Tuarek enlivening the green border of the swamp Crossing, then, 
some rising ground beyond the reach of the wide expanse of shallow 
backw'aters connected with the river, we came to the well-known creek 
of Amalelle, and followed its northerly shore till w^e reached its source 
or head, w^here our friend Aklibi had taken up his encampment in the 
midst of a swampy meadow-ground, which afforded rich pasture to his 
numerous herds of cattle , for, as I have had occasion repeatedly to 
state, the Tuarek think nothing of encamping in the midst of a swamp. 

As for ourselves, we were obliged to look out for some better-pro- 
tected and drier spot, and therefore ascended the sandy downs, which 
rise to a considerable elevation, and are well adorned with talha-trees 
and siw^k, or Capparis sodata. Having pitched my tent in the midst 
of an old fence, or zeriba, I stretched myself out m the cool shade, and 
forgetting for a moment the unpleasant character of my situation, enjoyed 
the interesting scenery of the landscape, which w-as highly characteristic 
of the labyrintli of backwaters and creeks which are connected vrith 
this large nver of Western Central Africa. 
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At the foot of the doivns was the encampment of our fnends the 
Tuarek, with its larger and smaller leathern tents, some of them open 
and presenting the interior of these simple movable dwellings , beyond, 
the swampy creek, enlivened by a numerous herd of cattle half-immersed 
in the w^ater; then a dense border of vegetation, and beyond m the 
distance, the white sandy downs of Ernesse, with a small strip of 
the river. I made a sketch of this pleasant and animated locality. 
The scenery was particularly beautiful in the moonlight when I 
ascended the ridge of the doivns, which rise to about one hundred 
and fifty feet in height In the evening I received a little milk from 
the wife of one of the chiefs of the Kel-gogi of the name of Lfimmege, 
who was a good-looking w’oman, and to w^hom I made a present of 
a looking-glass and a few’ needles m return The Tuarek, w^hile they 
are fond of their wives, and almost entirely abstain from polygamy, 
are not at all jealous , and the degree of liberty which the w^omen 
enjoy is astonishing , but, according to all that I have heard, instances 
of faithlessness are very rare among the nobler tribes. Among the 
degraded sections, however, and especially among the Kel e’ Sdk, 
female chastity appears to be i. — > highly esteemed, as we find to be the 
case also among many Berber tribes at the time w’hen El Bekri wTote 
his interesting account of Africa 

Meanwhile my good and benevolent protector was in a most un- 
pleasant dilemma, betw’een his regard for his own interest and his 
respect for myself lie severely rebuked the T^ki chief for ha\ing 
distuibed the friendly relation which had formerly existed between 
himself and me ; for since our retrograde movement, in order to incite 
my friend to a greater degree of energy, I never w’ent to his tent, 
although he repeatedly paid me a visit At length, after mature con- 
sideration, the Sheikh had decided that I, together with the greater 
part of his follow’ers, should go to Ernfisse, there to aw’ait his return, 
while he himself intended to approach still nearer to Timbuktu, although 
he affirmed that he w'ould not enter the tow’n under any condition 

Thus w’e separated the next morning, and I took leave of the fnends 
whom -I had made among the tnbe of the Igwddaren These people 
were leaving their former homes and their former allies, in order to 
seek new dwelling-places and new fnends. There w’as especially, the 
little Ktingu, Avho, early m the morning, came on his w^hile horse to bid 
me farewell We had become very good friends, and he used to call 
daily to talk with me about distant countries, and the different varieties 
of nations as far as he had any idea of such things. He was an in- 
telligent and chivalrous lad, and with his long black hair, his large 
expressive eyes, and his melancholy turn of mind, I liked him much. 
When I told him that he would yet become one of the great chiefs of 
the Tuarek, and a celebrated warrior, he expressed his fear that it 
would be his destiny to die young like his brothers, who had all fallen 
in battle at an early age , but I consoled him, and promised that if any 
friend of mine should visit these regions after me, I would not fail to 
send him a present for himself. He regretted having left the neigh- 
bourhood of Btoba, which he extolled very highly on account of its 
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fine trees and rich pasture-grounds , but he spoke enthusiastically of 
the Rafar-n-^man, or, as the Arabs call it, the R^s el \Mth the rich 
grassy backwaters and creeks which surrouad it especially the valley 
called Tisdrmaten, the reminiscences of which filled his boyish mind 
with the highest delight. 

Thus I took leave of this young T^ki lad, after ha\mg given him 
such little presents as I could spare Swinging himself upon his horse 
by means of his iron spear, he rode off with a martial air, probably 
never to heai of me again. I took the opposite direction, along the 
shore of the creek Amalelle, accompanied by a guide whom Alimed el 
Wadawi had brought from Em^sse, and followed by Mohammed ben 
Khottar the Sheikh’s nephew, Sidi-Mohammed the Sheikh’s son, and 
almost the whole of his followers. However, the company of all these 
people did not inspire me with so much confidence that my friend and 
protector would not tarry long behind, as the fact of the presence of his 
favourite female cook Diko who accompanied us, and w’hose services 
my friend could scarcely dispense with, and I thus agreed in the 
opinion of his confidential pupil Mohammed el Amin, who, kno'^'ing 
well the character of his teacher, disputed with energy 'with tliose 
amongst my companions who thought that the Sheikli would send us 
word to join him in the town. 

1 therefore cheerfully enjoyed once more the very peculiar charac- 
ter of this river district, with its many creeks, small necks of land, and 
extensive svv^amps Since we had last visited thiS place the w’aters had 
retired considerably, and the extensive swampy lowlands between 
Temahardt and Ernesse had become quite dry, so that w’e had to cross 
only a narrow channel-like strip of water. Following then the sandy 
downs, we soon reached the well-known encampment of the Kel-n- 
iiokfinder, where I was hospitably entertained with a bowl of ghussub 
water I w^as disposed to enjoy in privacy the view over the river, 
w^hile lying in the shade of a siw^^k, but the number of Tuarek w^ho 
were passing by did not allow me much leisure, for the tents of Slul, 
as well as those of El Wdghdugu, w^ere at a short distance But these 
people, conscious of their ha\ing deserved punishment at the hand of 
their liege lord, w^ere frightened aw’ay by the rising of a simfim, as it is 
popularly believed in the country that this wind is the sign of the 
approach of the great army, or tSbu, of the Awellmmiden, and they all 
started off the next morning 

The river, which is here very broad, forms a large low island called 
Banga-gdngu, the "hippopotamus island,” while a smaller one, dis- 
tinguished by a fine tamarind-tree, is called BCre. I endeavoured in 
the afternoon to reach the bank of the river itself , but it is beset with a 
peculiar kind of grass of great height, armed with such offensive 
bristles that it is almost impossible to penetrate through it In the 
latter part of the cold and during the hot season, a path leads along this 
low grassy shore, but, during some months of the year, the water 
reaches the very dowms. It is a fine spot for an encampment, the air 
being good. But the whole site consists only of a narrow sandy ridge, 
backed towards the north by an extensive sw'amp, the border of which 
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is girt with the richest profusion of vegetation, interwoven with creeping 
plants, and inteispersed with ddm-bush. This place is called " uggada,” 
and forms a haunt for numbers of wild beasts, especially lions, and the 
inhabitants ga%''e an animated description of a nocturnal combat which, 
two days previously, had raged between two lions on account of a 
lioness. 

It had been decided that we should await here the return of the 
Sheikh ; but, after we had passed the following day in this place, our 
tnends the Kel-n-nokdnder, already satisfied w ith the honour of enter- 
taining so many guests for one day, endeavoured to escape from our 
hands, and, without having given us the slightest warning, on the 
morning of Saturday suddenly removed their encampment. Fortunately 
liiey went eastward, in which direction I would have followed them to 
the end of the world Thus my companions, the telmaid, rushed after 
them like hungry vultures after their prey I had my things packed in 
a moment, and we follow’ed them along the same narrow neck of dowms 
on which our route had lam in coming from Amaldlle ; but, instead of 
traversing the swamp by the ford northw^ard, w’e kept along it towards 
the east, w^here the dowms gradually decrease in height, being overgrown 
with colocynths, and, further on, with tdrsha, or Asclepias gtgantea^ and 
the blue Oncifera or daman-k^dda Further on they cease entirely, 
and give w’ay to a low' shore, which, during the highest state of the 
inundation, forms a connection beU\een the river and the swampy 
background stretching out behind the downs. 

Here, W'here the river takes a fine sw'eep to the south-east, and forms 
several islands, w’as situated m former times a towm of the name of 
Beles5.ro, but, at present, nothing but groups of a beautiful species of 
w'ild fig-tree, called here duw’e, mark this spot as the former scene ol 
human industry. 

Crossing then a low sw'ampy ground, overgrowm with rich byrgu and 
rank reed grass, we reached the high sandy dowms of l5le-Teh^ge, 
which had already attracted my attention from our encampment in 
Tehirge. On the highest part of these downs the Kel-n-nokdnder 
chose the place for their new encampment, and I fixed upon a former 
fence, w^herem I pitched my tent, w'hich from this elevated position w'as 
visible over a great part of the river. But my young friend, the 
Sheikh’s nephew', imbued with the superstitious prejudices of his 
mother, ahvays greatly objected to my using the former dwelling-places 
ot other people, as if they were haunted by spirits. 

It was a beautiful camping-ground, elevated about a hundred and fifty 
feet above tfie surface of the river, over w'hich it afforded a magnificent 
prospect, the nver here forming a very noble sheet of w’ater. It is 
asserted, however, that in summer it is fordable at the place called 
Ensowed. A little beyond the end of the downs, w'here it formed 
another reach tow'ards the south, the nver presented the appearance of 
an extensive lake. Nearer the opposite shore a low grassy island called 
Rlbara stretched out, and another narrow .strip of ground called WSraka 
W'as separated from the shore, on our side, by a narrow channel, and 
overgrown with the finest byrgu. Towards the south, the steep sandy 
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downs wxre bordered by a stnp of rich vegetation, behind which a 
green sw’ampy plain stretched out, intersected by an open channel, 
which separated us from the mam, where another Milage of the Kel- 
n-nokUnder was Ij’ing, the barking of wdicse dogs w as distinctly heard. 

The small creek v\hich separated the island of Waraka from our shore 
was full of crocodiles, some of which mcasared as much as eighteen 
feet, the greatest length which I have ever seen this animal attain in 
Central Alnca , and swimming just below the surface ct the w^ater, with 
the head occasionally peeping forth, they greatly threatened the security 
of the cattle, w:ho w’ere grazing on the fire rank grass growing on the 
border of the creek In the course of the da}" these voracious and most 
dangerous animals succeeded in seizing two cows belonging to our hosts, 
and inflicting a very severe wmund upon a man who was cutting grass 
for my horses. 

This man had attached himself to my party in order to return to 
H^usa, w’hich was ongmally his home But there w'as a great difference 
of opinion as to whether he wms at liberty to go, althorgh he was a 
liberated slave, and I w^as given to understand that his company might 
in\ohc me in disputes with his former masters, foi, m general, even 
liberated slaves are supposed to obsen'e some sort of duty to their 
former employers Nevertheless, I had allowed him to stay, but w^as 
now obliged to send him back to Timbfiktu, as almost the whole of his 
foot had been earned aw’ay by the monster, so that he was entirely 
unfit for the journey, and required immediate relief. 

The view" of the river w^as the more interesting, as a strong north-east 
wand, or, as the Tuarek sa}", “ erife, ' ruffled its surface so considerably, 
that it crested the weaves wnth white foam, and presented a very animated 
appearance, the magnificent sheet of water, the green island and shore, 
and the high ndge of the wide sandy downis, forming a most pleasing 
contrast. 

There was, also, no lack of intercourse. Sometimes it W’as some fisher- 
men of the Songhay who solicited my hospitality in the e\"ening; at 
others, itw’as a troop of Tuarek horsemen, w^ho came to see the Christian 
stranger of whom they had heard so much. The most remarkable 
among them w'ere the horsemen of the K6l-tab6rit, and the Kel-t3.mulait, 
with whom I had a long conversation, in the course of which I endea- 
voured to make them understand that the w’hole of this extensive region, 
of which they knew only a small part, was “nothing but a large island, or 
gflngu” (" gungu ghas in thegreat salt sea, justas the island of Rabara 
opposite to us, w"as with regard to the Niger, or the Eghirreu, the only 
name by w’hich this river is known to all the Berber tnbes. They thus 
became aware that the dominion of the sea was of some importance, 
as it gave access to all these countries, w^hereas before they had only 
looked with a sort of contempt upon people living only, as they thought, 
in vessels on the sea ; and they w'ere not a little surprised when I told 
them ^ that w"e were able to come up this river from the sea They 
likewise had heard, and some of them perhaps had even seen, some- 
thing of that adventurous Christian who, fifty years ago, had navigated 
this river, and who, even after this lapse of time, remains a mysterious 
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and insoLible eti'gma to them, as to the place from whence he so 
suddenly appeared, and whither he was going. 

The influence of conversation is great among these simple dwellers of 
the desert, and the more we talked the more friendly became the 
bena\iour of my visitors, till at last they asked me why I did not marry 
one of their daughters and settle among them On the other side of the 
river tnere were encampments of the Imediddiren and Terfentik, and 
some of the latter paid our hosts a rather abrupt \isit, taking away from 
them a head of cattle, so that the Sheikh’s nephew, Mohammed ben 
KhottSr, was obliged to cross the river in order to obtain damages from 
them. The Kei-n-noktinder, who in former times had been greptly ill- 
used by the free Imfishagh, had been imbued by their protectors the 
Kunta with such a feehng of independence, that they are now not 
inchned to bear even the slightest injustice, and they had certainly some 
nght to demand that, at the very moment while they were treating so 
large a party belonging to their protector, they should not themselves 
suffer any violence. However, I heard to my great surprise, that they 
likewise pay zeka to the Fillbe, or FulUn. My friend, who had some 
trouble in persuading the freebooters from beyond the nver to restore 
the property, represented them to me as fine fall men, kinsfolk of the 
Taraban^sa, but very poor It is really surprising that a family of peace- 
able men should exercise such an influence over these wild hordes, who 
are continually waging w ar against each other, merely from their sup- 
posed sanctity and their purity of manners. 

The interesting character of the locality did not suffice, however, for 
our material welfare, and ray companions made serious complaints on 
account of the scanty supply of food which they received from our 
hosts ; and for this reason they were almost as eager to hear some 
news of the Sheikh as I myself. 

From our former encampment in Ern^sse, I had sent my sen^ant, 
Mohammed el GatrOm, into the town in order to procure me a supply 
of the most necessary provisions, as my former stock was entirely con- 
sumed , and it was fortunate, on this account, that I had saved 5,000 
shells, which I was able to give him for this purpose. He now joined 
us again in this place on the 14th, and, of course, every one hastened to 
learn what news he had brought from the towm and from the camp of 
the Sheikh. He had arrived in Timbuktu a little before sunset, and, 
ha\mg finished, without delay, his purchases of the articles wanted by 
me, immediately hurried aw^ay to the camp of my protector ; for, as soon 
as the news of the arrival of my servant had got abroad in the town in 
conjunction with the return of the Sheikh to his camp, the utmost 
excitement prevailed amongst the townspeople, who fancied that I my- 
self was returning, and, in consequence, the alarm drum was beaten. 
My servant also informed me that theTawdtiye themselves were greatly 
excited against me, as if I had had anything to do with the proceedings 
of the French against W^gelS. , and he assured me, that, if 1 had still 
been in the town, they would have been the first to have threatened my 
life. He had only slept one night in the camp, and then left early the 
following morning, and therefore knew nothing about our protectors 
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coming, but he confirmed the fact that there were letters for me. 
Fortunate!}^, on returning, he had been informed that we had changed 
our camping-ground, and finding a guide, he had been able to join us 
without delay The suniye of negro-millet fetched at the time, in the 
market of TimbOktu, 4,500 , a large block of salt of about 6 q lb weight, 
5,000; and kdla nuts, from eighty to one hundred shells each. With 
my limited supply of means, it was fortunate that I never became 
accustomed to the latter luxuiy. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

FIXAL AND REAL START. — CREEKS ON THE NORTHERN BANKS OF THE 
NIGER — GHkRGHO. — BAMBA. 

Wednesday, May ly. — ^About noon the whole encampment was 
thrown into a state of the greatest excitement, by the arrival of two of 
the Sheikh’s followers, who informed us that our friend had not only left 
the camp, but had even passed us, keeping along the northern border 
of the swamp which stretched behind our camping-ground. All was 
joy and excitement, and in an instant my tent was struck, and my 
luggage arranged on the backs of the camels But we had to take a 
very roundabout way to get out of this place, surrounded and insulated 
as it was by deep swamps, for with our horses and camels, together 
with our heavy luggage, we could not think of crossing the creek which 
entirely cuts off the downs of iJle-Tehdrge. We were thus obliged to 
return all the way to Beleslro, almost as far as our previous fording- 
place between Amalelle and Ernesse Here, cutting through the 
swampy plain (which at present at this spot w’as for the greater part 
dry), along the localities called Tm-6gged^d, and further on Ord.ken, we 
at length, having gamed firm ground, were able to change our direction 
to the east along Eliggeduf and Ewabe. We had just marched three 
hours, when we found ourselves opposite our encampment on the downs, 
separated from them by the swampy ground of about half a mile m 
extent. 

Uncertain as to the direction which our friend had taken, we now 
began to rove about, here and there, in search of him ; but there was 
no inducement to tarry long, as, by the breaking up of a great number of 
encampments of the Tuarek, an innumerable host of small fixes had 
been left in this district without occupation and sustenance, and thus 
left destitute of their usual food greedily attacked ourselves. Leaxdng 
then behind us the low downs, which were thickly covered with ddm- 
bush, the resort of a numerous host of guinea-fowl, we entered again 
low SAvampy ground, and at length, after having traversed a thickly 
wooded district, ascertained the spot whither the Sheikh had betaken 
himself, which was at a place called Akale, the eminence on the bank 
of the river being called Em-alawen. But, when we at length reached 
it, we found the holy man sleeping in the shade of a siwak, or Capparis, 
the noise of our horses, as we came galloping along, was not 
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sufficient to awaken him fioin his deep slumber. Such was the mild 
and inoffensive character of this man, m the midst of these warlike and 
lawless hordes. 

Waiting till my protector should rise from Ins peaceful slumher, I sat 
down in the shade of a rich siwak, enjo^ung the faint prospect of my 
journey home, now opening before me. 

At length my friend awoke, and I went to him. He received me 
with a gentle smile, telling me that he was now ready to conduct me 
on my journey without further delay or oLstructiou, and handing 
me at the same time a parcel of letters and papers There were 
copies of two letters from Lord Jo’m Russell, of Fehiuary 15th, 
1853; one from Lord Clarendon, of the 24th of the same month; 
a letter from Chevalier Bunsen , another from Colonel Hermann , and 
two from Her Majesty s agent in Fezzan There were no other letters, 
either from home or from any of my friends, but there were, besides, 
ten Gahgnams, and a number of the Ai/icficeio?z, of March 19th, 1853, 

I can scarcely describe the intense delight I felt at hearing again 
from Europe, but still more satisfactory to me was the general letter of 
Lord John Russell, which expressed the w^armest interest m my 
proceedings. The other letters chiefl}’ concerned the sending out of 
Dr. Vogel and Ins companions, which opened to me the prospect 
of finding some European society 111 Boinu, if 1 should succeed in 
reaching my Afiican head-quarters m safety But of the expedition 
to the Tsadda or Benuwe, which had started for its destination some 
time previously to the date of my receiving these letters, I oUaincJ 
no intimation by this opportunity, and, indeed, did not obtam the 
slightest hint of that undertaking, of which I myself was to fonn 
a part, till December, when it had alread}^ returned to England 

I thanked the Sheikh for having at length put me in possession 
of these despatches, but I repeated at the same liiue my previous 
remark, that if he and his friends w^auted to have “imJl.iia, ’ or well- 
established peaceable intercourse with us, security ought Crst of all to 
prevail as^to our letters, and I was assured that this parcel had been 
lying in AzavvM for at least two months. But the Sheikh excused 
himself, stating that one of the chief men in that district, probably 
the chief of the B6rabish, had kept them back under the impression 
that they might contain something prejudicial to his country, an 
opinion wLich, of course, could not fail to be confirmed by the pro- 
ceedings of the French m the south-w'estem distnets bordenng upon 
Algeria. But, altogether, the history of this parcel w^as marvellous. 
It had evidently come by way of B6mu , yet there was not a single line 
from the vizier, who, if all had been nght, I felt sure w’ould have 
written to me ; moreover, the outer cover had been taken off, although 
the seal of the inner parcel had not been injured But the reason, 
of wdiich I, however, did not become aw are till a much later period, 
w’as ffiis, that, before the parcel left Sokoto, the news of the execution 
of the vxzier had already reached that place, when the letter addressed 
by that person to myself w^as taken away, and probably also some- 
thing else which he had sent for me. But, it moreover happened that 
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the man who was commissioned to convej^ the parcel to Timbuktu was 
slam by the GOberlw’a, or Manaddwa, on the road between Gandio ^nd 
Say, at a moment vhen the packet was by accident left in the^hairds 
of a companion of his, vho, pL-rsnng his route in safety, took it to 
Azawad. But t'le death of the principal bearer of the letters addressed 
to me, in all proboDdity, roiitiibnted not a little to confirm the rumour 
of myselt hanng been sla n near Maraoi Hov ever, at that time, and 
even much later, I had no idea that such rumours were current in the 
quarter which I had left 

Tku}sda\\ May iS — It was vitli a very pleasant feeling that I at 
length found myself in the company of my noble host, again pursuing 
my journey erstward , and I enjojed the peculiar featuies of the 
country wntli tolerable ea^e and comfort The varied composition of 
our troop, among whom there were several well-disposed friends, 
afforded also much rclicr. 

The countrj’ v as the tame that I had already traversed , but it 
presented some new’ features, as w’e followed another path I was 
pnncipally struck with the enoimous size of the ‘‘retem.’ or broom, 
which here assumed the proportions of considerable tiees of more than 
tw’enty feet in height, w’hile the suvilk, or Cappatis sodata, w’as in 
great abundance. 

Having rested, after a march of about ten miles, m a dense part 
of the forest, w’hich is said to be frequented by lions, we pursued our 
march m the afternoon , wdien, proceeding along the swampy creek 
of Barkange, w’hich was now almost dried up, and passing Tautilt, we 
pitched our tents a little beyond the former ^mazagli of the chief 
Woghda, near a camp of the Welad-Moldk. The bianch of the nver 
at this spot w’as at present so shallow, that a flock ot sheep was seen 
fording it tow’ards ike island, w’ater-fowl, also, and especially such 
birds as live upon fish, v;ere in immense numbers Crocodiles w ere 
seen in abundance, and caused us some anxiet37’ for the horses, w’hich 
were pasturing on the fine rank grass ?t the border of the rwer. 

The Tuarek ha\ing now’ left the banks of the river, the black 
natives seemed to be more at their ease, and several boats belonging 
to the Soiighay crossed over to us from the island of Kora I had seen 
the male portion of the Arab tribe of the Welad-Molfik on a former 
occasion, but I here, for the first time, saw their wives and daughters, 
who, attracted by cunosity, came in the evening to catch a glimpse of 
the Christian stranger, and w'ere roving about my tent, but I did not 
observ’e a single attractive peison among them, and, feelmg rather 
sleepy, paid but little attention to them. 

Friday y May 19 — While the other members of our troop kept more 
inland, I follow’ed the bank of the river, which here, with its fine open 
sheet of w’ater, presents a highly interesting aspect, till I raached our 
old camping-ground at Izeberen, from wdicnce I had some difficulty m 
rejoining my friends, for the whole of this part of the river is full of 
backw’aters and creeks, which renders the communication rather 
difficult to people w’ho are not well acquainted with the character 
of the country, but on this very account they afford rich pasture- 
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grounds after the river has begun to decrease. Unfortunately, even 
now, when ue had finally entered upon our lourney, the dilatory 
character of my host remained unaltered, and, after a march of seven 
miles, we halted near a small encampment of the K^l-n-nokfinder, 
professedly as if we uere to start again in the afternoon, but in reality 
in order to pass the night there. However, I was glad that we had 
at least gone beyond the place which we had reached on our former 
abortive start. 

The locality was adorned with some luxuriant specimens of duw6, 
and the tagelalet, or aglto Under one of these fine trees, the dense 
foliage of which almost reached the ground, I passed the heat of the 
day in friendly conversation wnth some of the peaceable Tolba, who 
came to have a chat with me on religious topics 'When the cool of the 
evening set in, I pitched my tent near the bank of the open branch of 
the river, w^hich was girt by a fine border of rank grass , but the nver 
was here broken, and did not present that noble character which I w^as 
wont to admire m it. 

Saturday, May 20 — ^We w^ere to stait at a very earl}^ hour, but the 
difficulty of making out the nght path among these numerous su amps 
and creeks, kept us back till all our companions were ready. "We then 
had to turn round a very difficult swamp, which had now’ begun to dry 
up, and where we observed the first traces of the wild hog that I had 
hitherto seen along this part of the Niger After we had left this sw^amp 
behind us, the river exhibited its truly magnificent character, and we 
proceeded close along the border of its limpid w^aters, on a beautiful 
sandy beach, our left being shut in by high sandy downs, richly clad 
with dtim-palms and tagelalet, 

It was here, for the first time, that I observed the traces of the zang- 
w^ay. This animal appears to be quite distinct from the crocodile, and 
‘ pertaps resembles the American igwana. It is much smaller than the 
crocodile; and its footprint indicated a much broader foot, the toes 
being apparently connected by a continuous membrane Unfortunately 
I never obtained a sight of the animal itself, but only observed its foot- 
prints in the sand it attains, as it seems, only to the length of from six 
to eight feet. 

The well-defined character of the river, however, did not last long, 
and again there succeeded the low swampy shore, wffiich occasionally 
obliged us to keep at a greater distance from the main trunk, while the 
vegetation in general w^as abundant. The predominant tree in this 
district, also, was the shvik, or Cappatis, which, with its small berries, 
which were just npening, afforded us occasionally a slight refreshment. 
They can, however, only be taken m small quantities, as they have a 
very strong taste, like pepper, and on this account are much pleasanter 
when they are dried, in which state they afford a not inconsiderable 
portion of the food of the nomadic inhabitants of these regions. Besides 
the siw5.k, or “ tesak,” there wras also a great quantity of *‘retem,” which 
is here called atdrkit or isabay; further on, dilm-palms became very 
prevalent. 

Leaving, then, the locality called Tah6nt on our left, w^e reached a 
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very large grassy creek, uliicli was enlivened by herds of cattle, and 
encamped on its border, in the shade of a dense belt of fine trees, woven 
together by an immense number of climbing plants The whole bottom 
of the valley was at least seven hundred yards wide, and behind a 
smaller stnp of water a larger open branch was observ’ed, intersecting 
the rich grassy valley It is very remarkable, that neither the ImOshagh, 
or Tuarek, nor the Arabs, have, as far as I am aware, a name sufficiently 
expressive for these shallow \rles, the Arabs m general calling an 
open creek of water “rejl” or “kra, ’ and a less open one “bot-ha;” 
while the Tuarek call them in general an arm, properly a leg, of the 
river, or “ ^dar-n-eghirreu , ” but the native H^usa name ‘*f^ddama” is 
far more significant It W’as on this account that Caillie called the 
whole of these shallow creeks by the corrupted Jolof name, '* marigot,” 

Close behind our encampment the ground formed a slight slope, and 
presented the site or tazambut of a former Songhay place called Hendi- 
klri, a place which is perhaps identical with Kambakin, mentioned in 
the history of Songhay as the spot w'here a dreadful battle w’as fought 
between tw’O rival pretenders It is difficult to imagine the different 
aspect which this country must have presented in former times, w’hen 
all the favourable sites formed the seats of flourishing dwelling-places, 
and animated intercourse w’as thronging along the track on the side of 
the river. It was a fine haltmg-place, characteristic of the whole nature 
of this region; but the ants were very numerous, and disturbed us 
greatly during our short halt. 

After resting for about four hours, we pursued our march eastward, 
keeping for the first mile close along the bot-ha, which soon changed its 
character to a considerable open sheet of water Leaving then this 
water, and crossing several smaller grassy creeks, and traversing a low 
pndy ridge, we reached another large backw^ater , and winding along it 
m a SDUth-easterlj^ direction, through bushes and dfim-palms, W’e reached, 
after a march of about six miles, an interesting sandy headland called 
]&m-n-ktiris, situated at the point where the creek joins the river, w’hich 
here forms a fine sw'eep, changing its course from a west-easterly to a 
south-northerlj" direction 

On this open sandy promontory we chose the spot for our night’s 
quarters, opposite an encampment of the Kel-ants&r which was situated 
on the other side of the creek, and enlivened by dfim-palms The river 
itself formed a fine open sheet, broken only by a small island, and, 
being animated by several boats, exhibited a grand spectacle. There 
was a good deal of consultation in the evening between the eldermen, 
or S.magh5j, of the Kei-ants^ and my protector, with regard to the 
course to be pursued under the present political circumstances of the 
country, these poor people scarcely knowing which party to follow 
amidst the general confusion w’lnch prevailed. I learned on this occasion 
that the IgeUd, to whom the tnhe of the Kel-ants^r belongs, have three 
learned chiefs or judges, the most respected of whom, ElTaher, lives at 
Eds el The night wffiich we passed here on a rising ground just 
over the stream w^as beautifully fresh, wffiile the elevation caused us to 
be exempt from the plague usual in these sw^ampy lowdands. 
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Sunday^ May 21 — While we were breaking up our encampment and 
loading our animals, the opposite camp of our fnends was enlivened by 
numerous herds of sheep and goats, and we should have made a very 
interesting day’s march, as we were now approaching abetter-inhabited 
district, if It had not been for the hospitable treatment of our hosts, who, 
m order to satisfy their numerous visitors, had probably, the preceding 
night, mixed together all sorts of milk, so that almost all the people 
were seriously ill ; and the first part of our march presented so distress- 
ing a spectacle that most of my companions thought the milk had been 
poisoned. 

Thus we passed a remarkable locality on a rising sandy bank behind 
a considerable creek, which, by its name Tamizgida, evidently indicates 
the site of a former dwelling-place, and is probably identical with the 
Tirka (or rather Tirekka) of Arab geographers,* if that identity does 
not apply to Ghergo. Hanng passed this place, we followed the 
shallow water, which gradually widened, being intersected by fences 
and dykes for the purpose of cultivating rice and catching fish. Larger 
trees became gradually more scanty, indicating our approach to a still 
existing dwelling-place, as is generally the case in Negroland, the trees 
being consumed for firewood , but just as w’e came in sight of this place, 
which is Ghergo (pronounced Rergo), m order to avoid the heat dunng 
the midday hours, on an almost unprotected shore, i\ e thought it better 
to halt in the shade of the last trees. I myself found shelter under the 
densely woven foliage of a fine group formed by the union of a geza 
with an aghelal, where I had nothing better to do than to treat all my 
people with tea and coffee, m order to restore their wasted spirits and 
strength, as they had suffered greatly from their last night’s diet. 

Our road from this point to the town led along the border of the 
s^^ampy lowlands, following a great many unndmgs round the indented 
shore of the creek Thus we reached, after a march of a little more 
than tw’o miles, the bank opposite the village of Ghergo, and began 
looking about for some tune for a fit place to encamp, for the village 
itself, situated as it is behind a large backwater, could not be reached. 
The opposite shore is extremely bleak and unbroken, being destitute 
even of bush, while only three isolated trees dotted the ground for a 
great distance, and these were unfortunately too far off from the ford, 
vi'here we chose our camping-ground, to be of any use to us during our 
stay. 

Ghergo is a place not without interest, and seems to be of consider- 
able antiqmtj\ According to tradition, it is stated to be seven years 
older than Tumbutu, or Timbuktu, and seems therefore well deserving 
of a right to be identified with one of the celebrated centres of life in 
these regions in the first dawn of historical record. It was originally 
situated on the main, occupying an eminence a little to the east of our 

* See the highly inteiestmg account of this place, the great commercial 
entrepot between Ghana m the west and Tadem6kka in the east, in El Bekff, 
“Description de I’Afrique,” p. 180 The express mention of the ants which 
he here makes is veiy important, as, in coming from Timbuktu, the first ants 
were observed by us near Hendi-kiri 
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encampment, till, m more recent times, the weakened and unprotected 
inhabitants were obliged to retire behind the back^vater from fear of the 
Tuarek. Certainly, the insular nature of their dwelling-place is of a 
rather indistinct character, for in general, with the exception of those 
years when the inundations of the river reached an extraordinary height, 
as had been the case this year, the smaller branch dries up to such an 
extent, that a person may enter the place without wetting his feet ; but 
this happens at a season uhen their tormentors the Tuarek leave the 
banks of the river and retire inland so that they suffer but little from 
them. This j’ear the high state of the inundation had inspired them 
with so much confidence, that they had refused their boats to the 
tdbu, or the army of their great liege lord himself The river had 
risen to such an elevation, that it had reached their very huts, which, 
separated into three distinct groups, are situated on a slightly rising 
ground. 

The inhabitants, even m the present reduced state of the country, 
raise a good deal of nee and tobacco, though the cultivation ought to be 
much more extensive, if we consider the wide expanse of the low swampy 
ground which is reached by the inundation. The river, indeed, is at 
such a distance, that it is not seen at all, being hidden behind the sandy 
downs which form its inner bank. But it is remarkable that the nutri- 
tious grass, the byrgu, which I have so lepeatedly mentioned, was 
almost wanting here, and the cattle of the village were obliged to be 
driven to a great distance, so that, norivithstaiiding the richness of the 
pasture-gi ounds in general, I was in want of milk. 

We remained here the following day, and after a very cold morning, 
which seemed rather remarkable m the month of May, I took a walk up 
the gradually rising downs, which partly consisted of sand and gravel, 
partly exhibited a more stony character, and, contrasted with the wide 
green valley of the river, presented a bleak desert scenery with undula- 
lating ground towards the north, clad with nothing but isolated tufts of 
diy herbage. From the higher ground I had an interesting view over 
the whole village, situated in the midst of swampy creeks and bordered 
on each side by a solitary tree I counted from this point about three 
hundred and fifty huts. 

On returning from my walk to our encampment, I found a great 
number of the inhabitants of the place assembled, and, after they had 
paid their compliments to the Sheikh, anxiously looking out for the 
stranger in order to obtain his blessing also. But I did not find them 
sufficiently interesting to have much intercourse with them, for they 
have very little of that noble independent carnage which distinguishes, 
in such an eminent dcgiee, their south-eastern countrymen, and their 
stature, as well as their features, seemed to indicate plainly a very 
strong intermixture with Mosi slaves. It is not improbable, that the 
whole indigenous population of this northern bank of the Niger originally 
belonged to the race of the Toinbo. Most of these people wore closely 
fitting white shirts and trousers, both made of a broad kind of cotton, 
strip, or tari, of very coarse texture, while them head is generally 
encircled with a very rugged and poor turban, if we may so call it, of 
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the same material , only a few of them being dressed in a more decent 
style. They had a good deal of butter, but dared not sell it, through 
fear of the Tuarek. I was not a little surprised at the large species of 
geese \\hich they uere breeding. 

Tuesday, May 23 — ^VVe started in the cool of the morning, keeping 
close to the border of the swampy creek, which graduall}- becomes 
narrower, while the principal trunk of the river approaches After a 
march of about a mile and a half, we receded a little into the desert, 
which exhibited an immense number of footprints of the giraffe, generally 
three or four together. Here the vegetation was rather scanty, the 
ground m general being covered with nothing but low bushes, but, 
after we had approached a small ridge of sandy downs, W'e crossed a 
hollow, which, being the dned up ground of a pond, or dha5'e, w^as 
surrounded with dum-bush and tobacco-grounds. 

We had been joined some time previously by a chief of the Kel-antsSr, 
who inrited us to spend the hot hours of the day with him. We there- 
fore halted at an early hour by the side of his encampment, which was 
situated on a promontory close beyond the rich vale w'hence the district 
w as called ** er^shar , ” Kirtebe and Ttoshit we had left on one side 
The people slaughtered a whole ox, and sent us a great many dishes 
of nee and sour milk. The whole tribe of the Kel-ants6r is rather 
numerous, numbering upwards of one tliousand full-grown men, but 
they are scattered over a wide extent of country, reaching from Gogo 
to Rds el md, and even into the interior of Taganet, the cihtnct beriveen 
Timbuktu and Azaw'dd We had intended to pitch oar tent here, but 
we found the ground so extremely dry and hard that it would not hold 
the pegs 

Soon after starting in the afternoon, on descending from the eminence 
we had a fine view of the river, two branches of which united behind an 
island. But the scenery soon changed, and, leaving the river at some 
distance, proceeding first over sandy ground, and then crossing a large 
backwater W'hich was at present tolerably di^", and following a large 
herd 01 cattle that were returning from their pasture grounds, w^e reached 
another considerable ama2a,gh of the K6l-antsdr, and encamped betw’een 
them and the green swampy shore of the nver. The place is called 
Zar-ho ; but in the river lies the island of Kurkoz^y, w’hich has obtained 
a kind of celebrity on account of a sanguinary battle w’hich w'as fought 
there thirty-five >ears previous to the time of my visit, between the 
Tuarek on the one side, and the Songhay and Ermi or RumA on the 
other The people here seemed to be very rich in cattle, and supplied 
us wuth an enormous quantity of fresh milk. 

Wednesday, May 24 — ^\Miile we w’ere loading our camels, the sky 
was overcast with thick clouds, and heavy rain evidently fell m Aribmda, 
while wuth us the strong wind prevented the clouds from discharging 
their contents. I have repeatedly remarked upon the quantity of ram 
that falls on the southern side of the river compared wdth the northern. 
Dry as the country here appeared to be, w^e this day became more than 
ever entangled among the numerous backwaters which make the passage 
along the river so difficult, although they afford the nchest pasturage to 
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the cattle. The was that ot our guide, who directed our course 
too far south from east, till, on becoming aware of our enor, w’e had to 
cross two very considerable grassy creeks, the first havmg thiee and a 
half feet of water, and the last being still deeper. The tall rank grass 
of the b\rgii entangled the feet of the horses, and caused them to fall, 
to the great discomfiture of their riders. 

Ha\ing at length succeeded in crossing this double creek, we had 
still to traverse another grassy inlet, joining it from the north side, after 
w’hich, all these swampy low'lands uniting together formed a very 
extensive faddama, at the broadest part about tu^o or three miles wade, 
the w’hole surface of the w^ater being covered with w’ater-hlies {Xy77iphcea 
Lotus) Beyond this extensive backw’ater, on a grassy island of the 
river, lies the hamlet Tablilt, and at a short distance from it another 
3,dabay, of the name of Abaten. Here the extensive backw^aters after a 
little while cease, and allow the river itself to approach the sandy downs, 
which m this spot rise to a considerable height They thus afforded 
mj’self and the Sheikh’s nephew^ a fine view’ over the river, which here 
forms a "large island,” designated by this very name, " autel-mak- 
koren , ” or " imakkdren , ” it often forms the camping-ground for Tuarek 
tribes The sandy downs, how’ever, soon gave way to sw’ampy back- 
w'aters, the indented outline of which gave to our march a very indistinct 
direction, and formed a remarkable contrast to the dreary rising-ground 
on our left. The difficulties, how’ever, after a wkile became more serious 
than ever, for we suddenly found ourselves on a narrow dyke, destined 
to keep back the water for the cultivation of rice, situated m the midst of 
a swamp For the people of Timbuktu, who w’ere brought up m the 
sw’ampy grounds, were not aw’are of any difficulty until w^e approached 
the opposite shore, wffien w’e found that the dyke W’as intersected by a 
narrow channel, over which it W’as dangerous to leap our horses , and 
although my owm horse accomplished the feat wath success, many of the 
others refused to do so, so that most of the people preferred making 
their w^ay through the sw^amp As for myself, it w’as highly interestmg 
to me, thus to become aw^are of all the various features of this wdiole 
formation, although for the sake of comfort W’e ought to have kept 
further inland 

When we at length left this sw’ampy ground behind us, everything 
bora testimony to the fact, that we were approaching another little 
centre of life in this neglected tract, which, from a certain degree of 
civilisation, has almost relapsed into a state of total barbarism. Dykes 
made for the cultivation of nee, and places where the byrgu, the rank 
grass of the river, w’as passed through a slight fire in order to obtain 
honey from the stalks thus deprived of the small leaves, were succeeded 
by small fields of tobacco and wheat Nay, even barley w’as seen, an 
almost unheard of article m the w’hole of these regions Meanwhile, 
the deep channels made for irrigating these grounds show’ed a degree 
of industry which I had not seen for a long time At present, of course, 
they were dry, the stubble of the wffieat and barley alone remaining in 
the fields, irrigation being employed only during the highest state of the 
river, w’hen the water closely approaches these grounds. 
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Here, where an open branch of the rwer was seen dividing into two 
smaller arms, ue obtained a view of the towm of Bamba, or rather of its 
date-palms, uhich waved their feathery foliage over a sand}’ promontory. 
However, the sk}^ was by no means clear. Soon we reached this spot, 
and I was highly delighted at seeing again some fine specimens of the 
date-palm, having scarcely beheld a single one since leaving Kand 
The trees on the uestern side of the village are formed into groups, 
and in their neglected state, with the old dry leaves hanging dowm from 
under the fresh ones, formed a very picturesque spectacle. On the 
east side, also, where we were encamped, close to a magnificent 
tamarind, were tw’O tall slender specimens of this majestic tree , but 
altogether there were scarcely more than forty full-growm date-palms 
They are said to furnish a good kind of fruit, but, not having tasted 
them myself, I cannot gi\e an opimon as to their quality. 

The village, at present, consists of about two hundred huts, built of 
mattings, and oval-shaped ; for, besides a small mosque, there are only 
two or three clay buildings, or rather magazines, one of which belongs 
to Babd Ahmed, a younger brother of the Sheikh El Bak^y, who 
generally resides here , at present, however, he was absent. 

Such is the condition of this place at present ; but there cannot be 
any doubt that it W’as of much more importance three centuries ago, as 
it IS repeatedly mentioned in the history of Songhay , and its situation 
— at a point where the nver, horn having been spread at least during 
a great part of the year over a surface of several miljs, is shut in by 
steep banks and compressed at the narrowest point to from six hundred 
to seven hundred j^aids— must have been of the highest importance, at 
a lime when the whole of the region along this large na\ngable nver w as 
comprised under the rule of a mighty kingdom of great extent, and 
even afterwards, when it had become a province of Morocco 

This w'as evidently the reason w'hy the place was fortified at that 
tune, and probably it had formerly a strong fortress, constantly occupied 
by a garrison, which accounts for the Tuarek, even at the present day, 
calling the w hole place by the name of Kisba It also sen’cs to e.xplam 
the fact, that the w’hole population of the village, even at the present 
firne, consists of Ruma, the progeny of the musketeers who conquered 
this province for the Emperor of Morocco But, while in former times 
they were the ruling race, at present they drag on a rather miserable 
existence, the protection of the Kunta being scarcely sufificient to defend 
them against the daily contributions levied upon them by the over- 
bearing rulers of the desert. A short time previously the chief Sadaktu 
had driven away almost all their cattle. 

While awaiting the camels, I sat dowm on a cliff overhanging the 
steep bank, which here w^as about twenty-five feet in height, and 
enjoyed the splendid view over that great watery highroad of West- 
Central Africa. The weaves of the river were raised by a strong wind, 
and offered considerable resistance to some light boats endeavouiing to 
reach the opposite shore. My companions soon obser\’'ed the interest 
which I took m the scene, and my amiable friend, the Sheikh’s nephew, 
joined me here to enjoy the pleasant prospect He was glad to find 
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that, since we were fairly proceeding on our journey, my mind had 
become far easier and more cheerful He often spoke wnth me about 
my happy return to my nati\e country; and I e?:pressed to him the 
wish that he might accompany me, and witness for himself some of the 
achievements of Europeans He had been to this place several times 
before, and had alv ays taken great interest m the difference in the 
nature of the river, -winch, from spreading out over flat swampy shores 
with numerous backwaters, wath a few exceptions, here becomes com- 
pressed betw^een high banks , and he again repeated to me his account 
of the great narrowing of tie river at Tosaye, where a stone might 
easily be throw’n from one bank to the other, while at the same time the 
ri\er w^as so deep, that a line made from the narrow strips of a whole 
bullock’s skin was not sufficient to reach the bottom. 

While thus cheerfully enioying the interesting scenerj’, we were 
joined bj^ several Rum^ inhabitants of the village, who rather disturbed 
our silent contemplation But their own character was not wholly 
uninteresting, for se’ eral of them were distinguished from the common 
Songhay people by the glossy lustre and the lighter hue of their skin , 
their features also w'ere more regular, and their eyes more expressive. 
All of them wore, as an outw’ard token of their descent, a red bandage 
about tw^o inches wade over the shawd wdiich co^’ered the upper part of 
their face, and a leathern belt hanging loose over the right shoulder, 
ready to be fastened round the waist at the first signal of danger. 
Several of them W'eie also distinguished by their better style of dress, 
which betokened a greater degree of cleanliness and comfort. As for 
smoking, all the mhabitauts along the shores of this great river seemed 
to be equally fond of it The pipe is scarcely ever out of their mouth. 
While smoking, they keep their mouth covered, after the fashion which 
they have learnt from the Tuarek. The head of the pipe sticks out 
from belovv the shawl 

At length the camels arrived They had been called back by mistake 
from the upper road w'hicli they were pursuing, into the difficult 
swampy ground which w e ourselves had traversed. A large comfortable 
dwelling of matting, or "bdge,” as it is called, w-as erected on the 
sandhills, for the Sheikh end his companions, but I had my tent pitched 
near the fine group of date-palms. 

Here we remained the following day, w’hen I w'as roused at a very 
early hour by the crowing of the cocks in Bamba, w^hich could not but 
recall to my mind the fate of the enterprising but unfortunate Mungo 
Park, who is said by the natives to have stayed here a couple of hours 
in order to provide himself with fowds, and thus to have given leisure 
to the Tuarek, lower down the nver, to collect together and impede his 
passage , a story which is also related wdth regard to Gdgd and some 
other places along the river , though it is more probable that his chief 
leason for making a halt near the principal places along the river, w^as 
to open communication with the natives, and more particularly in order 
to make astronomical observations. 

Rising at an early hour, w’hile the sky was beautifully clear, I enjoyed 
an hour’s pleasing reverie on my favourite rock of the previous day 
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overhanging the river Although in fall agitation the day before, this, 
morning its sarface was unruffled^ and several boats were crossing over 
tow ards the island 

1 afterwards called upon my protector. One of his younger brothers, 
Si'ci flcmln, bad the preceding day come to pay him a visit as he was 
passing through this country, and when I was ascending the sandy hill, 
on the slope of which their matting dwelling had been erected, he came 
out to meet me, and complimented me m a very cheerful manner. He 
was a respectable man, with a very pleasing countenance, and had with 
him his son, a most beautiful boy of seven years. 

I could not help thinking w hat a noble family this was. They were 
all sons of Sldi Mohammed el Kunti, the chief who received Major 
Lamg in Azawad. First, Mukhtar, Bak^j’S elder brother, who succeeded 
to his father when that chief had succumbed to an epidemic fever 
which raced in A7aw^d, just at the time of Alajor Laing's arrival, and 
who died m 1847, then Sidi Mohammed, a man with a truly pnncely 
demeanour; then El Bak^y himself, next, 'Abidin, likewise well deserv- 
ing the distinguished position of a chief, although he differed in politics 
from El Bakly; then Hdmma, a man wnth whom I did not become 
personally acquainted, but “who was represented by all as a noble man; 
Sidi llemln , Bdbi Ahmed , and Sldi Ammer This latter is the 
youngest, but certainly not the least noble of the famil)’. While on a 
visit to Sokoto, together with his brother El Bakiy, he made a deeper 
impression upon the people, and obtained their favour more generally, 
than his elder brotner. Alaw^te is the only member oi this family, 
who, wuth the exception of his learning, does not seem to contnbute 
much to its honour, but, even in his case, we must take into account 
the customs of the country, and not judge of him according to our views 
of nobility. 

The light dwelling w hich had been erected for my protector, simple 
as it w^as, was spacious and elegant, affording a very cool resting-place 
during the heat of the da}^ It w^as of an oblong shape, measuring about 

C rili* •" twenty feet by nine, with two doors opposite each 

\ other, a large ang^eb forming a comfortable 

. X resting-place. The mats of which these huts are 

constructed are very large and excellently woven, the huts being sup- 
ported by a framework of slender bushes But the hut, although very 
pleasant, w’as too crowded, and, during the hot hours of noon, I retired 
to a group of magnificent gerredh trees, w’hich overshaded the 
cemeter}", lying at the southern side of the village, and, interwoven by 
a dense growth of creepers, afforded a most agreeable shade, such as 
I had ne\er before observed in the case of this tree. 

Together with the adjoining tobacco fields, w^hich were just exhibiting 
their freshest green, this cemetery formed a striking contrast to the 
barren country further north, which, although broken by a dhaye, or 
pond, of considerable size, and excellently adapted for the cultivation of 
rice, has neither trees nor bushes, with the exception of two or three 
isolated date-palms surrounding the border of the pond. 

We had considerable difficulty in obtaining from the inhabitants a 
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small supply of nee and butter, as they asserted that their means ivere 
so reduced that they were sustaining themselves entirely on b^rgu, or 
native grass; but I had reason to suspect that they made this statement 
through fear of the Tcarek. At all events, tobacco was the only article 
they offered for sale, the tobacco of Bamba, called “ shenkiye,” being 
far-famed along the Niger, and much sought after, although it is not 
so good as the “tdboi\6, ’ the tobacco of ligedesh Of b>Tgu, they 
have an unlimited supply; and I tasted here the honej^ water which 
they prepare from it, but found it insipid, besides being slightly purgative, 
not unlike the maddi, or gOreba water, in Kausa. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

THE DESERT — COUNTRY ALONG THE BORDER OF THE RIVER — GREATEST 
N ARR 0 WIN G — S OUTH-EASTERLY BEN D. 

A SLIGHT fall of rain, and then a thunderstorm, which, however, 
passed over our heads wnthout discharging itself, delayed our departure 
m the afternoon; and the camels having been sent to a great distance 
for a little pasture, it was past five o'clock when we left our camping- 
ground. A numerous crowd of Rum^, Songhay, and Imoshagh having 
assembled to witness my departure, I distributed a good many small 
presents among them, reserving the few articles of value which I still 
possessed for mightier chiefs 

Having crossed, after a march of two miles, a backwater much over- 
grown with grass, and at present almost dry, we had the fdddama or 
bot-hd of the river close on our right, while the open water was at about 
an hour’s march distance Here a considerable amount of cultivation 
was seen, a good many grounds for com and tobacco being laid out and 
connected with the river by channels, through which the water during 
the highest state of the inundation approached closely, and rendered 
imgation very easy ; but unfortunately a heaiy thunderstorm, rising m 
a tremendous battery of clouds, and enveloping the whole country in a 
dense mass of sand, did not allow ot any exact observations being 
made. The many channels which here intersected our road, proved a 
disagreeable hindrance in our hurried march, and although the clouds 
passed by without bringing any ram, yet darkness set in before we had 
reached our destination, and to ray great disappointment prevented my 
noticing the whole character of the district. 

But the inconvenience soon increased wdien we entered upon the 
swampy, grassy border of the nver ; for although a small fire, on the 
dry shore to our left, held out to my companions, who were travelling 
almost w'lthout supplies, the prospect of a rather poor supper, a long 
line of fires in the midst of the nver promised them better fare. With- 
out regarding, therefore, the difficulties of the ground and the darkness 
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of the ni^ht, we mnde straight for them. My friends were not even 
deterred, when we reached a narrow cl\ke scarcel3"fit for one horse, and 
in great deca}’, and which the guide declared to be the onl^’path leading 
through a sheet of water separating ns from the encampment, Thus, 
we boldly entered upon this dyke, but we had only proceeded a few 
hundred yards, when it was pronounced, e\en by these people, so well 
accustomed to an amphibious life, to be totally impracticable, so that 
w-e were obliged to retrace our steps. While engaged in this most 
dangcious proceeding, my ser\’ant, die GrtrOni, met wuth a serious 
accident, falling, w’ith his horse, down the d5’ke into the W’ater; and 
although, with his native agilit}", he succeeded m extricating himself, 
W’llli a few cciitusicns, from his unpleasant situation, we had great 
difficulty in getting the horse out from the hollow^ into which it had 
fallen, my companions asseriing that ;t was dead, and wanting to leave 
It behind. At length we got away from the dyke, and finding a ford 
through the water, w’e reached the encampment, which w’as pitched on 
a narrow’ neck of grassj^ land, and completely dazzled us with the glare 
of its many fires, coming, as we did, out of the darkness From the 
opposite side of the river, two hamlets of Songhaj”, called Inz^mmen 
and Takankamte, w’ere nsible likewise by their fires. 

The encampment belonged to some Kel e’ Sfik, who manifested a rather 
thievish disposition, and, although nut altogv-thcr inho^ipitable, they 
were unable to treat mj’ comprnioiis well, as 111 the swau'.pj' lo\.laa’d 
there was an entire w’art of firew’ood It was one of those encamp- 
ments which contributed in a great measure to rum my health, partly m 
consequence of the heavy dew w’hich fell during the night. Meanwdiile 
my servant, w’ho was a most faithful person, was searching the greater 
part of the night for his pistols, which m his fall he had lost m the 
sw'amp. 

Friday^ May 26. — ^W'hile my companions still lagged behind in order 
to indemnify themselves for their lost supper by a good breakfast, I set 
off at a tolerably early hour, in order to get out of the sw ampy ground ; 
and fearing lest we might again be entangled m these interminable low 
grounds, we kept at a considerable distance from the river over the 
gentle sandy downs, bare at first, but afterwards clad with a consider- 
able quantity of dry grass But some of our companions, who overtook 
us, wmuld not allow’ us to pursue our north-easterly direction, and led 
us back again to the border of a broad sivampy sheet of water, which 
is called Ter^art, and at this spot formed a shallow water full of water- 
plants and geese, but gradually widening to a very extensive swamp, 
which again increased to a large open branch. The river, however, 
which was now almost at its lowest level, must present a very different 
aspect during the highest state of the inundatiou, when the downs of 
snow-white sand, w’lnch at present separated the principal trunk from 
the swamp, must appear like a narrow sandbank in the midst of the 
water. 

Behind these downs, but separated from the main branch by a smaller 
creek, called “the false river,” Eghlrreu-n-baho, lies the hamlet Egedesh 
which at the present season was deserted, the inhahitauts being scat- 
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toed over tl:e islands in the river. The three villages Garbame, 
Em-n-Tabdrak, and Nsherifen, are situated on its opposite southern 
bank. 

Exchanging at this remarkable spot our east-north-easterly direction 
for an east-south- easterly one, ive encamped after a march of three 
Hides and a half, in the shade of a dense belt of undervtood which 
girded its shores, and after a short time, e were here joined by El Bakly 
A little more than a mile beyond this place, at the downs called Ghadir, 
this large backwater joins the river, and here, when we pursued our 
march in the afternoon, we ascended fora while a higher level, consisting 
of sandstone rock in a state of great decomposition , but after a march 
of three miles, again descended to its shoies, the river being here full of 
green islands, with plenty of fine cattle. Two miles further on, we en- 
camped in a place called Tewilaten, or Stewilaten, at the side of a 
rather poor encampment of the Kel-TebankOnt Notunthstanding their 
poor condition, the people slaughtered two oxen on our behalf. 

I had this day still further cause to feel satisfied that we were travel- 
hng along the north, and not along the south side of the river, for while 
we ourselves had but a slight shower, besides summer lightning the 
w’hole of the evening, in the course of the afternoon a considerable fall 
of ram took place beyond the river m Aribinda 

Before we started I began conversing with the people of the encamp- 
ment (the chief of w'hom, a man of renowned \alour, is called Ham- 
maUti) m a cheerful manner Whereupon they praised me as an 
excellent man, but made at the same time the candid avowal that the 
preceding night, when I did not speak a word, they felt a great anti- 
jpathy towards me. 

Having proceeded at a tolerable rate as far as this place, we here 
once more elapsed into our usual slow mode of progress; and after a 
short march of scarcely three miles over a ground strewn with pebbles 
and small stones, and clad only with scanty vegetation, we encamped 
close to the steep bank which descended towards the nver opposite the 
island of Zamgoy, for here W’e were told w^as the residence of Sadaktu, 
the chief who had levied such hea\y contnbutions upon the inhabitants 
of Bamba. As the country itself did not present any features of interest, 
it w^as some recompense to me for the delay we met with m this place, 
that the character of the river w^as remarkable ; and in order to enjoy it 
as much as possible, I prepared myself a resting-place on the slope of 
the bank, which was thickly overgrown with small trees 
^ It is here that the beginning of the rocky district through which the 
river takes its course is first perceptible. The western end of a small 
island is entirely surrounded by large granite blocks, which have given 
to the island the remarkable name of Tah6nt-n-eggish, clearly indicat- 
ing that even the natives themselves regard this place, for him who 
comes down the river, as the "entrance-rock,” or the beginning of the 
rocky district. 

The island of Zamgoy lies nearer to the southern shore, and seems to 
be of considerable extent, densely clothed wnth trees, and containing a 
^dabay Besides the view^ of the river, and a walk now 
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and then over the desert ground in our neighbourhood, where I obsen-ed 
tne ruins of some stone dwelLngs, I bad plenty of occupation during 
this and the three following da3"s ivliich we remained here, in convers- 
ing with the natives 

Sadaktu himself was very unwell, and greatly wanted my medical 
assistance; but after I had made him feel the efticacy of my medicines 
so strongly that he declared every evil to be removed from his bod}’, he 
did not reward my zeal with so much as a drop of milk I therefore 
could not help observing, to the great delight of his subjects, that he was 
the most niggardly chief I had ever niec with. There were, however, 
others who were more social and cominiinicative, if not more liberal, 
than this chief There as, first, a wealthy and g^n J-looking man of 
the name of jemil, of the Kel-Duritm or tlie people of Birrum, who 
evidently or:g’ mte in a mixture of free Snnghay people ?nd Imrj-Nhaah, 
and he himself seemed to unite in a ceitain degree, the qualities ci 
these different nations, wdiile his rich dress and his proved 

that he was not an austere inhabitant of the desert. A great deal of 
trouble W’as caused me by another man of the name of Simsim, the son 
of Sidi Ammer, and the eldest of seven brothers, a v^ery nth Amoshagh, 
who was totally blind, but who, nevertheless, expected me to restore 
his sight , and it really seemed as if my friend El Bakiy confirmed him 
in tins belief, in order to obtain from him some h.andsome presents for 
himself 

This person also had the stately apptaiu'ice pc:\!:ai ;o all these 
easterly Tuarek, who seem to have* enriched then:': civ with the spoil 
of the native Songhay population, the latter having n-* a great measure 
been reduced by them to the condition of serfs Almost all of them 
had a very proud bearing, but nevertheless, upon nearer acquaintance, 
they proved to be of a very cheerful disposition ; and although of a wild 
character and of w'arlike propensities, they have an easy temper, and 
are not difficult to manage 

The poor inhabitants of Bamba, from wmom Sadaktu had taken 
seventy cows and ten slaves, joined us here, m the endeavour to recover 
their property. They earnestly begged me to be the mediator betvA’eeii 
them and that hostile chief ; and I was v-ery glad w’hen, after a good 
deal of dispute, the chief returned half of the spoil. It w as here also 
that I learnt that the whole population of Air, under the command of 
Hd; 'Abdiiwa, had gamed a great victory over the Dinuik, or Avvelim- 
miden-vven-Bodhdl, and the Arev^-an, or K6l-geres. The tribe of the 
Kel-faddye enjoy a great name m this region , and it is evident that, in 
former times, they occupied a much more conspicuous position than 
they do at present Even El Bakdy himself had taken a wife from that 
tribe ; and I w^as also informed here that they lay claim to a descent 
from sherifs. 

We had a storm almost every day during our stay in this place ; but 
although we ourselves had very little else than a disagreeable sand- 
wind, there seemed to be a very heavy fall of rain in Anbinda. In one 
of these thunderstorms we nearly lost our camels, which, headed by one 
of their companions that had lately come from Azaw^^d, w^ere making 
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straight for that district, their beloved home, and had proceeded a 
distance of some miles, before they were overtaken. 

Wednesday, May 31. — At length we pursued our journey, but only 
for a short march of tuo hours , and I was so disgusted at the repeated 
delays and sham travelling, that I praj^ed earnestly that the Almighty 
would speedily deliver me from this sort of bondage Throughout our 
march, the bare desert, here consisting of stony ground, torn by many 
small channels, closely crept up to the fertile bed of the river, where a 
green snampy lowland girded the present reduced sheet of water. 
Amongst the stones' with which the ground was covered, fine white and 
red striped rock was discernible; and I observed another island, with 
a rocky point, towards the west 

The ground w’here w^e encamped w^as bleak in the extreme, w ithout any 
shade, although a few hundred yards m front of us there was a fine grove 
of gerredh; but as these trees adorned a cemeter}^, my companions, from 
superstitious motives, were too much afraid to choose that place for their 
encampment Although our camping-ground w^as excessively hot, I was 
agreeabl}’ surprised to find the w'ater of the rwer so pleasantly" cool at 
a time w^hen the sun W’as high, and could only attribute this phenome- 
non to the rocky character ot the channel and to its considerable depth. 
Nevertheless, crocodiles, as well as river-horses, were numerous. 

In this unprotected ground w^e remained not only this but the follow- 
ing day, although the place was as uncomfortable for the people, who 
w^ere almost scorched by the heat of the sun, as it w"as detrimental to 
the animals, who found nothing to eat heie The Sheikh had gone in 
the morning to visit Sadaktu, m the island of Zamgoy, and from thence 
did not join us until late in the evening. It was one of the hottest days 
we had had, and it W"as here that, about noon, we discovered in my 
tent a large, black, poisonous araclincea, or spider, the body of w"hich 
measured almost tw’o inches in diameter, and wdioselike my companions 
from Timbuktu had never seen. The Tuarck were so disgusted at the 
sight, that while I was looking attentively at it, after w"e had killed it, 
they threw it hastily aw"ay wnth their sw"ords, so that I did not see it 
again ; but they told me that it was the most dangerous and abominable 
creature to be found m these regions. 

The excessive heat rendered a thunderstorm which w’e had in the 
afternoon of the second day highly acceptable, especially as the heavy 
gale was follow^ed by a light rain, w-hich greatly relieved the burning 
heat of the sandy soil It was highly amusing to me to observe also, 
this time, that although a large leathern tent had been pitched for the 
Sheikh, nevertheless, as w-as ahvays the case when a thunderstorm arose, 
everybody hastened to carry his treasures, especially the saddles and 
books, under cover of my small European tent, w^hiclihad now withstood 
more than four years’ exposure to the w^eather, and was mended and 
patched in such a manner that the original material was scarcely 
discernible. 

Ffiday, June 2 — We at length left this place, but only to move on a 
distance of seven pr eight miles, to an encampment of a wealthy man of 
the name of Sidi Ilemin, who, although not belonging to the tribe of the 
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Fulbe, was living amongst the Tuarek, and had been settled in the place 
for a great many years The contrast between the open nver, bordered 
by the green grassy lowlands, which at present had been laid bare by the 
retiring v\aters, and the bleak desert which closely approached it, was 
very remarkable, especially a short distance before we reached the 
encampment, uhere an extensive sandy eminence excluded for a while 
the view of the river, and with a few scattered bushes of the poisonous 
fern^n, and the short herbage called ‘‘ ellob,” made one fancy oneself 
transported into the heart of the desert 

Along the former part of our road the low shoie of the river had been 
clothed with a profusion of excellent b>'rgu, but here there was none, 
and the poor camels again fared very badly. In the whole of this district 
along the river, where trees are very scanty, the camel is reduced to the 
diet of b>rgu, although it b}’’ no means agrees ivith animals accustomed 
to the food of the young acacia trees and the dry herbage of the desert. 
All circumstances considered, my camels were in a very bad condition, 
and there was good reason for my kind friend and protector looking 
about for some fresh animals to enable me to reach more favoured 
regions. He therefore determined to set out from this point to the 
nearest of his “ kissib,” or herds of camels, while we were to wait for 
him at a place called Tm-sherlfen 

The river, which, in its present state, was about nine hundred yards 
from our camp, had here a v’ery shallow, and not at all an imposing 
appearance, although a few miles below it enters a very rocky district, 
where it is enclosed by steep banks and broken by islets and cliffs. 
Four boats were lying on the shore. The place was called Igomaren. 

The encampment of Sidi Hemm was large, consisting of very spacious 
leathern tents, where Tuarek and Ftilbe, and some Arabs also, were 
living together in peaceful community. Although they are tolerably 
wealthy, they have only asses, and no horses A good many Tuarek 
joined us here the day of our arrival, and, while I rewarded the most 
respectable amongst them with a small present of some kind or other, 
I had some difficulty in satisfying a more powerful lord of the name of 
Miki, the son of ElSsa ; and found it still more difficult to satisfy his 
companion, or ‘'6nhad,” who, as is very often the case in Europe, raised 
his pretensions much higher than his master. 

The blind Simsim also accompanied us to this place, and troubled 
me not a little with begging a remedy for his blindness Among other 
chiefs, there was one whose name seemed to me rather remarkable, as 
he called himself El Isfah^ni ; but what he or his ancestors had to do 
with the famous town of Isfahan, I could not make out. Sidi flemin 
treated us well with a number of large dishes of nee, but the food being 
prepared without any salt, I was not able to enjoy it, and was the more 
grateful at being furnished in the evening with a nch supply of milk. 

Saturday^ June 3 — While my protector directed his steps tow’ards 
the desert, I, wdth the greater part of his followers, continued my journey 
along the banks of the river, which had now almost become a second 
home to me, and with its many backwaters, islands, and cliffs, afforded 
me a never failing source of interest. About half a mile beyond our 
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encampment we passed the site of a former settlement or dwelling- 
place, after which the sandy downs receded a little from the bank, 
affording comfortable ground for a good number of Tuarek encamp- 
ments, Having then left on our right an extensive su ampy loivland, 
which, diinng the highest state of the river, becomes inundated, we 
reached the beginning of the rocky district, through which the river has 
to pass. After a very short march, w’e encamped in a place called Him- 
bcrimme, on account of the indisposition of my friend Mohammed ben 
Khottdr. 

The slope w'here we halted W’as very handsomely adorned wnth fine 
shady tabdrak, and the river was here free from rocks, being divided 
into two branches by a low sandbank, w^hile a mile higher up a mighty 
ledge of granite rocks projected into the water. But about one thousand 
yards belou^ our halting place, the nver presented a very wnld aspect, a 
considerable rocky island, consisting of immense granite blocks, together 
with a rocky ledge projecting from the high bank, shutting in half the 
breadth of the river, and forcing it, with a direction from S. 30° E. to 
N. 30® W , into a channel of probably not more than three hundred and 
fifty yards broad. This remarkable place, where the river, when it is 
full, must foim a ver^" pow’erful current, is called Tmdlshiden. 

The heat of the day having passed by, we continued our march, 
cutting off the bend of the river over a ground w^hich was at first bare 
and destitute of vegetation, but after a w’hile became overgrowm with 
stunted tallia trees, a few siw^^, and a great profusion of retem ; till, 
after a march of two miles, the river again approached on our right, 
being here free from rocks and bordeied by a grassy lowland richly clad 
W’ith the famous byrgu On our left, a few tobacco plantations gave 
proof of a certain degree of industry on the part of the natives, although 
on this side only a nomadic encampment w'as to be seen, but on the 
opposite bank a hamlet appeared. The w’hole of this district belongs 
to Tm-sherifen. ^ 

As the river takes here a very winding course, meandering along 
betw^een steep banks, we again left it at some distance on our right, 
ascending from a low sw’ampy inlet upon higher giound, w^here we 
passed another Tuarek encampment, and then, as darkness w'as 
setting in, we again descended to the green shore, where the river 
seemed to be obstructed by islands Parallel with the bank, a shallow 
^assy swamp stretched along, and from beyond the southern bank, a 
' higher up, a village was seen. On the largest of the islands, 
which was at the same time the nearest to our side, was the residence 
father of a 5^oung man named Sala, one of the pupils of 
El Bak 5 ,y This w^as the reason why my companions, notwithstanding 
the darkness of the evening, and although the island was at present 
separated from the mainland by a deep channel, entertained the absurd 
idea of crossing over to the latter. It was only after much uncertainty, 
and a great deal of dispute, that we decided upon encamping on the 
narrow neck between the swamp and the river. 

In this place we remained the four follow-ing days, my protector not 
returning until the third day, and my patience was again put to a severe 
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trial But, altogether, the stay here was not so uninteresting* as \vc 
received a great many visits from the inhabitants of tins and the neigh- 
bouring districts First, there came Kdra, the governor of the island, 
a stately-looking old man, dressed m a fine white tobe, wnth a w^hite 
shawd round his head Having entered into conversation with me, he 
stated, without the subject being brought fonvard by myself, that about 
fifty years ago, a Christian had come down the river in a large boat 
with a w'hite tent, and the river being then full, had passed without 
any accident the rocky passage ahead of us. But he added that the 
Kel-terdrart had attacked him at Zamgoy. Park had passed this place 
m the morning, while he [Kara) w'as encamped with his people on the 
sandy dowms of Aribmda This chief himself, although he w^as not at 
all hospitable, had really something in his demeanour wdiich might 
indicate a descent from a nobler stock, but the rest of the inhabitants 
of the island had much the same appearance as the less noble tribes of 
the Tuarek in general. How’e\er, there is no doubt that the name 
of the w’hole district, Tin-shcrifen, is taken from the supposed origin of 
these people — from sherifs. And here m this district, as well as m the 
neighbouring one of Burrum, w’here the gieat river, after having made 
this remarkable bend into the heart of the desert, changes its easterly 
course into a south-easterly one, w’e must evidently look for the earliest 
Mohammedan settlers along the Niger. 

I here also first came into more intimate relation wnththat remarkable 
tribe the Kel e’ Sdk, w'ho seem to deserve a great deal of attention 
among these nomadic tribes, although I am not yet able to elucidate all 
the points connected with their histor}^, for they themselves take very 
little interest in historical facts, and if there exist written records they 
are not generally knowm But this much is certain, that these Kel e’ 
Svik have been so called from a place, Suk, or at least generally called 
Sfik, situated at the distance of five days’ journey from this point, and 
SIX from Gdgo, wdiich seems to have been a very considerable place in 
former times, but W'as destroyed in the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
by Sonni ‘Ali, the great predecessor of the still greater conqueror Haj 
Mohammed Askid The onginal name of this place I did not succeed 
m making out, but it is no doubt that very place which, by El Bekri* 
and other Arab geographers, after the name of the tribe, has been called 
Tademekket, and w^hich, till the middle of the seventeenth centur}-^, ruled 
over this region 

This large and well-built towm appears to have been the centre of 
various tribes, although I can scarcely conceive that my informants 
W’ere right, w'hen they asserted that their ancestors had been living 
there, together with the Hoglr and the Kel-owf, as from this statement, 

* El Bekri, who is the only reliable authority, m the edition of dc Slane, 
p, 181, etseq. The distance of nine days from Gogo, according to El Bekn', 
IS to be regarded as the rate for heavily laden caiavans, corresponding well 
to six days of light camels or mehara. See the itinerary from Taw’at to this 
place, in the Appendix, Of the (erroneous) derivation of the name of the 
town, 1 have spoken on a former occasion. 
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if it were true, we should have in this place a much more remarkable 
example of a community founded by several Berber tribes together, 
than IS afforded by the hi-itory of Agades Be this as it nia}^, the name 
of SUk has settled upon this tribe, who still form quite a separate bod)’', 
being distinguished from the neighbouring tribes for their learning and 
peaceable pursuits 

Besides several respectable men of this tnbe, I received a visit also 
from N^ssaru, a daughter of one of their chiefs named Khozeinaten. 
She w as one of the finest women that I saw in this country Her 
decent apparel contributed not a little to increase her beauty, for over 
her under-gown she w’ore an upper-garment of red and black silk, 111 
alternate stnps, which she occasionally drew over her head. Her 
features w’ere remarkable for their soft expression and legulanty, but 
her person rather inclined to corpulency, which is highly esteemed by 
the Tuarek. Seeing that I took an interest m her, she, half-jokmgly, 
proposed that I should marry her; and I declared myself ready to take 
her with me if one of my rather weak camels should be found able to 
support her w^eight As a mark of distinction I presented her until a 
looking-glass, w’hich I was alua3^s accustomed to give to the most 
handsome w^oman in an encampment, the rest receiving nothing but 
needles. She returned the next day with some of her relations, w^ho 
w’ere equally distinguished by their comeliness, and who were anxious 
to obtain a glimpse of me, not less than of the Sheikh El Bak^y. These 
noble Tuarek ladies furnished a remarkable example of the extreme 
liberty which the females belonging to this tube enjoy, and I was 
greatly astonished to see the pipe pass continually from their mouths to 
these of the men, and from the latter back again into the mouths of the 
women. In other respects, I can only hope that they surpass the female 
portion of the population of Tadem 6 kka, of whose virtue El Bekri 
speaks m rather doubtful terms 

Less agreeable than the company of these people was the arrival of 
the blind Simsim, wdio, it seems, had been rather disappointed in his 
expectation of lia\iiig his sight restored, although my Incnd had con- 
trived to get from him a present of a camel and a female slave We 
w^ere here also at length joined by Ahmed Waddwi, the piincipal pupil 
of the Sheikh, w’hom I scarcely expected to sec again , but being fully 
aw^are of the slow and deliberate character of his master, he felt con- 
vinced that he could never come too late Altogether I \vas glad that 
he had arrived, for although apt to make great pretensions, and being 
inspired w’ith too great zeal for his creed, he was nevertheless a cheerful 
and good-natured man, and, on account of his considerable learning 
and his knowledge of the Tuarek chiefs, might be of great service to me 
after having separated from the Sheikh. He had, besides, acquired 
some useful experience with regaid to the difference between the 
stiaightforward and trustworthy character of a Christian, and the 
treachery and cunning of an Arab; forhavingin the beginning constantly 
taken the part of my former guide, Weled Ainmer WaUti, against myself, 
he had been cheated 111 return for his friendship by that rascal, and in 
order to get from him w'hat was due to him, had been obliged to pursue 
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him to Aribfnda. He brought the news from Timbiiktu that the rebel 
chief Akhbi, whom we had been unable to persuade to return to his 
former allegiance, was collecting an army against Alkfittabu. 

The whole time of our stay at Tin-sherifen the weather was exces- 
sively hot, the heat being felt the more severely, as there w^as not the 
slightest shade near our encampment ; and as my tent was almost 
msupportably hot, in order to obtain a little shade, I wandered to a 
considerable distance up the slope which rose behind our encampment, 
and here lay down under a small hdjilij, or tabOrak. From this spot 
I had an interesting \iew over the river, which, on account of its peculiar 
features, here deserved my full attention, and even more than I was 
able at the time to bestow upon it, as, in the absence of my protector, 
my companions were rather anxious about my safety. My young and 
cheerful friend, Mohammed ben Khottlr, was suffering all this time 
from severe indisposition, so that I had no one to rove about with me 
A little lower down, the road recedes from the bank of the river for a 
short distance ; and hence I am not able to lay down the rwer, between 
this place and Tdsaye, with that minuteness of detail w’hich it deserves, 
in order to facilitate nawgation. Under other circumstances, I should 
have made a special drawing of this remarkable locality on a larger 
scale ; but the assertion of the natives, that Park in his large boat (His 
Majesty’s schooner Johbd) had passed through in December or January 
without accident, reassured me perfectly. Besides, as I myself had to 
travel all along the bank of the river by land, I had to take care not to 
excite too much the suspicions of the natives 

From this spot I had a clear prospect over the point where the river 
issuing forth from between the islands is shut in by two masses of rock, 
called, I think, Shabdr* and BarrOr, w'liich obstructed it like a sort ot 
iron gate, although the passage between them, especially at high water, 
appeared to be open and clear. In summer, however, during the low’est 
state of the river, the difficulty of the navigation is greatly increased by 
the sandbank which is formed a little above this strait betw^een the island 
and the bank. On the island where the chief KMa resided, also, a mass 
of rock, w-hich at times in the sunlight of the afternoon appeared like a 
snow'-w^hite boulder of quartz rock', started forth like an artificial terrace. 
Higher up the nver was encompassed m its winding course by steep 
banks , but, m one spot on the opposite shore, w^here the sandy dowms 
formed a recess, a low grassy headland or island w^as formed, w^hich at 
the time was enlivened by numbers of horses, cattle, and sheep, and 
was adorned by stately trees, especially a fine group of dtim-palms ; for 
dam-palms apparently begin to prevail here, and low^er down the river 
are found occasionally m great numbers. The slope itself, from w^hence 
I overlooked this scenery consisted entirely of rock. Quartz and mica- 
slates were visible everywhere, and an uninterrupted ledge oi the latter 
mineral set right across with an inclination towards east. The evenings 
were beautiful, and nothing afforded me greater delight than to walk 
along the fine sandy beach far into the nver. During the lowest state 

* I am not quite certain whether Shabor may not be the name of the 
island and not of the rock, 
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of the water, this beach forms a junction between the mainland and 
the island where K^la resided. 

Our attention was also attracted to some young zangway, the small 
species of alligator, which eveiy evening raised their cry from the sw^amp 
w’here they w’ere left by their dams It sounds like the barking of a 
dog, and it appeared to us as if they w^ere bred purposely in this back- 
water, in order that they might not fail a prey to some larger animal 
in the ri\ cr. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

TUSAYE, OR THE NARROWING OF THE RIVER — BURRUM ; ANCIENT 
RELATION TO EGYPT — GREAT SOUTH-SOUTH-EASTERLY REACH. 

At length, in the course of the Sth, my protector returned from Ins herd 
of camels, or, as the Arabs call it, “kissib,” bringing wuth him seven 
fresh camels. He was accompanied by a nobleman of the country, and 
a near relative of his, of the name of Sidi 'Ah' Soon after his arrival, 
he came expressly to ask me, whether one of our steamboats would be 
able to cross this rocky passage, and I told him that, as far as I had 
been able to investigate the character of the locality from this point, I 
thought there W’as not much difficulty for a small boat or launch, at least 
during the highest state of the river. In the evening, he sent me a 
small bullock to cut up for our journey, and a short time afterwards a 
camel, in order to supply the place of the most exhausted of my animals, 
and it now appeared as if w’e were fully prepared to pursue our j'ourney 
at a more accelerated rate. 

Friday^ June 9 — Having taken leave of all the new friends whose 
acquaintance I had made here, I started at a rather late hour, first keep- 
ing alongthe shore, but after having proceeded about one thousand four 
hundred yards, turning aw^ay andwuth a north-easterly direction entering 
the stony slope of the desert plateau, which here consisted of black 
sandstone in a state of decomposition. At this spot, where I was obliged 
to keep aw'ay from the bank, the great rocky ledge, to which BarrCr 
belongs, crosses the river. This rock not being illumined to-day by the 
sun, exhibited tiie same black character which is peculiar to the whole 
locality, and there is no doubt that it intercepts the navigation for larger 
boats during a great part of the year. 

The bare rocky slope w^as succeeded by sandy downs, which 
surrounded and enclosed small irregular vales, the bottom of w’hich 
was formed of small black stones A little further on we passed the 
locality called Tm-r^ssen, where Sad^ktu had once vanquished a 
supenor force led by Akhbi, who, notwithstanding the close relation 
which subsisted between them, had come to attack him. The women, 
hurrying forth from the encampment, had met their kinsfolk with bare 
breasts, which they held forth to them as having suckled their kindred. 
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and implored them, for the sake of their near relationship, not to shed 
the blood of their own kinsmen. But this appeal for mercy being 
without effect, Sadiktu and his handful of men, inspired with fear 
for the lives of their wives and children, and fighting with the courage 
of despair, had beaten the superior force of his arrogant relation, and 
killed nine free men of his tribe. 

A little more than half a mile beyond Tin-rdssen we again reached 
the river, at that remarkable place called Tusa5"e, or Tose, where tlie 
noble Niger is compressed between steep banks to a breadth perhaps of 
not more than one hundred and fifty j’ards, but of such a depth that, as I 
have before observed, the bottom has not been found by the natives. 
Here the Sheikh, who, as in generrd, had slept till late in the morning, 
overtook us, and seemed much interested w’hen I told him that I 
thought a small strong built steamer might safely cross this obstructed 
passage, as in the case of the current being too strong, it might be 
assisted by chains fastened to the rocks The locality is of the greatest 
importance, on account of the intercourse between the desert and the 
proMiice of Libtako, as the Arabs of Azaw^dd in general prefer 
crossing the river at this point, which, although very deep, is easily 
passed by the camels and cattle, while in other places they have to 
swim for miles 

Immediately beyond this narrownng ot the river the sandy downs 
cease, and a low stony level, of black, dismal colour, stretched out 
before us The rncr, winding along this tract in a north-easterly 
bend, and illumined by the dazzling light of the sun, scarcely appeared 
to be the same large and noble stream which I had admired higher up. 
The black stony ground ivas tom by several small channels, and being 
only sparingly clad with the sad-looking poisonous bush the “ ferndn ” 
exhibited a very melancholy appearance. But gradually as W’e 
descended from this rough ground upon the green shoie, clothed with 
the rank grass of the b>Tgu, the nver again began to widen, and 
to assume its fonner noble character, w hile a little further on a large 
island, called “Adar-n-haut,” was formed, separated from the main- 
land by a narrow channel. We encamped opposite the place w^hcre 
the latter again joins the principal branch, and wdiere, in the present 
low state of the river, a ledge of rock was seen projecting a consider- 
able distance into the water, and numerous isolated chffs starting 
forth from its middle course. I chose my camping-ground a few 
hundred yards from the shore, among the trees, w'here we found some 
shelter during the hot hours of the daj" , and I even remained here 
during the follownng night, although all the people tried to frighten me 
with the assurance, that the lions w’hich infest the neighbourhood 
would not leave a bone of my horses and camels. 

We w^ere visited in this encampment by the inhabitants of the 
opposite island, who, although belonging to the mixed tribe of the 
Ruma, have a much better appearance than their brethren in Bamba. 
Their chief, of the name of Mohammed, w^as greatly distinguished 
by his fine glossy skin, his beautiful black and lively eyes, and his 
regular Circassian features. The dress of these people, however, is 
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everywhere the same, — ^white shirts of the commonest and coarsest 
make, sewed -together of narrow strips (only persons of higher rank 
adorn them with a little silk embroidery), and long white trousers, 
besides a miserable bandage of nature cotton tied round the head, over 
which some of them wore another bandage of red cloth All of them 
had slung over their shoulders the open leathern belt with which they 
gird their waists in case of emergency The intelligence of these 
people seemed very limited, and it was impossible for me to enter into 
any serious conversation with them. I w^as, however, fortunately 
enabled to buy some rice wnth cotton strips 

Saturday^ Jime 10 — ^As it I was destined to spend my w^hole life in 
this region, we this day only moved on three miles, keeping close 
along the shore of the nver, w^hich here formed several islands, and 
gradually took a more southerly direction. The w^hole of this part of 
the river, the valley of w’hich, including the islands, measures certainly 
more than three miles m breadth, is called Burrum, and u^as formerly 
one of the chief seats of the Songhay There is a remarkable tradition 
that a Pharaoh once came from Egypt to this spot, and again returned. 
This story w’ould at least imply an early intercourse with Eg3"pt, and 
should not, I think, be viewed incredulously, for, if it had no founda- 
tion whatever, it w'ould certainly attach to the capital of the nation 
itself, and not to a place w^hich possesses no great historical import- 
ance. But on the other hand it is highly interesting to observe, that 
this IS the spot where the great river, which here makes a bend fi om 
a w est-easterly into a southerly direction, is nearest to Egypt, Let it 
be further taken into account, that the inhabitants of the oasis of 
Aiijila, w^hich lies 011 the great commercial road from Egypt to these 
regions, w^ere the first who opened this western part of Negroland 
to the intercourse of the Arabs. The whole history of Songhay points 
to Eg5"pt , the itinerary of the route of the Nasamoncs, if rightly 
constructed, inclines to this quarter, and it is easily to be understood 
how Herodotus, on receiving the new^s that so large a river w^as 
running eastw^ard, in such a northerly latitude as nearly iS° could 
qonceive the opinion that this was the Upper Nile. Even in moie 
modern times, w^e find Egyptian merchants established from the 
eleventh century m the towm of Biru, or WaUta, side by side ^vith 
those of Ghad^mes and Tafilelet ; the principal commerce of Gcigho and 
Ktikia w^as directed tow^ards Egypt, and the large commercial entrepot 
— Sdk — of the tribe of the Tadem^kka, about one hundred miles from 
Burrum, on that great highroad, w’as ewdentty founded for that 
purpose. 

Formerly there w^ere three villages, containing a considerable popu- 
lation, till about 1843 the Fulbe, under the command of 'Abd Allahi, 
the uncle of the present ruler of M^sina, w'ho at that time w^as a very 
energetic and warlike chieftain, made an expedition to this place with 
about 6, o<^ horse, and 20,000 foot, while the wdiole of the Tuarek, the 
Awelimmiden, Igwddaren, and Tadem^kket, collected together near 
TOndibi, did not dare to offer them open battle. Destroying, then, 
those villages of Burrum, the Ffilbe transferred the whole population, 
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consisting ot nearly four thousand people, into the neighbourhoDd of 
Gian dam 

A good deal of rice is here cultivated ; the cultivation of that article 
in this region being said to have proceeded from this very locality, a 
fact which IS of the greatest interest as regards the ancient intercourse 
with Egypt. Even now, those among the rest of the inhabitants of 
Burnim who belong to the Tuarek tnbe of the Tademekket, are dis- 
tinguished for their wealth and their more refined manners , and I here 
made the acquaintance of two eminent men among them, named 
£nnas and Ged^ma, the latter particularly remarkable for his corpulency. 

At the place w’here we chose our encampment, the low grassy shore 
was greatly compressed, a steep bank of black sandstone rising to 
about thirty feet elevation close behind us, and forming at the top a 
flat level, strewn with black pebbles, vhich, if a person turned his back 
to the mer, offered almost the same view* as the most dreary part of 
the waste; but as soon as one directed one’s eyes southw'ard, the 
picture w^as entirely reversed, — a magnificent stream, studded with rich 
grassy islands, and affording the most refreshing breeze, appeared in 
sight. 

The Sheikh had so man}" dealings with the inhabitants of the islands 
oppcsite our encampment, that he was obliged to stay here severe! 
days , but m order to satisfy me, he made us miove on a little How- 
ever, we only proceeded for about the distance of a mile, leaving this 
steep rocky bank behind us, the ground remaining stony, clad wnth 
nothing but small stunted trees. Here we encamped again near the 
border of the green shore, where alone the soil was soft enough to 
admit the pegs, opposite a long sandbank, which was the resort of 
numerous flocks of white waterfowl. Of course this sort of progress 
did not exactly suit my wishes, and in order to soothe my discontent, 
El Eak^.y, soon after we had encamped, paid me a long \nsit, in order 
to cheer me up, telling me that he had heard that there really had been, 
as I conjectured myself, a letter from H 5 ,j* Beshir, wuth my parcel, and 
enumerating those of his pupils, or t^lamid, whom he w’anted to send 
along with me 

There being no stated market-place all along this nver, the buying of 
provisions is sometimes accompanied with a great deal of trouble ; and 
although the only produce of this district is nee, that article is never to 
be obtained in a prepared state Nothing but kokesh, that is to say, 
rice in the husk, is procurable ; and tins is a circumstance not to be 
overlooked by Europeans who attempt the navigation of this nver, as 
they must alwa3’s be prepared to lose some time in getting ready and 
cleaning their rice I here brought the neffeka of this kind of nee for 
two dra of tSri, equal to forty shells. Butter fetched twenty dri per 
neffeka. 

During our two daj’s’ stay m this place, I received some valuable 
information from^some Arabs of the tnbe of the Weldd Moluk, who 
were settled in Aribinda, that is to say, on the southern bank of the 
river, and kept up a small trade wnth Libtiko which is distant from 
here about ten days’ march. The river being here sp broad, it did not 
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at all surprise me to hear from these people that in average years, during 
the lowest state of thenver, it is fordable in several places. 

Far more interesting than the \isit of these mixed Berbers was that 
of a man called Mohammed, who, with eight companions was on his 
nay from G6g6, his native place, to Bamba by water, in a middle- 
sized boat, thus proving that the water communication between those 
places was still kept up, notwithstanding the total political ruin of the 
country, and that too, at the present season of the year, when the water 
was at its very lowest. He was a w-ealthy man, belonging to the 
mulatto stock of the Rumi, and spoke only Songhay He also brought 
me the latest news from the districts farther eastward, and I was glad to 
hear that, oiving to the rebel army of Zaberma having been beaten by 
the governor of Tamkala, the road by Say was open. 

Tuesday^ June 13. — Having had a thunderstorm during the latter 
part ot the night, with a heavy squall of wind, but without ram, we 
staited at a rather late hour along the grassy shore, which gradually 
becomes lower and is filled with numerous small ponds , till, after pro- 
ceeding a little more than a mile, rocky ground began to rise to the 
surface on our left It soon assumed the form of steep cliffs, rising to 
the height of about one hundred and twenty feet , but although during 
the inundation it is closely approached by the river, at present a nariow 
passage was left along the green shore. A heavy gale raised the waves 
of the river to a considerable height, but the sky was so overcast 
and enveloped in fog that nothing of the opposite shore was to be 
discovered 

Numerous small torrents had intersected the cliffs, while a thick bush 
of an unknown species lined the foot of them. A little further on, while 
slightly decreasing in height, the rocks became more regularly stratified, 
presenting numerous crevices and caverns 

Hawng then passed a place where the cliffs formed a deep recess, 
the low grassy shore extending far into the ri\er, we were obliged to 
ascend-the higher le\el for a while, an open branch coming close up to 
the foot of the rocks We however descended again after a little uioro 
than half a mile, near two magnificent sycamores, and encamped at 
eleven o’clock in the midst of a dense growth of dum-bushes, while the 
Sheikh himself pitched his tent on the top of the downs, near an 
encampment of K^l-tendkse, a division of the Ke31 c’ Sdk, to whom 
belonged also another encampment upon an island in the nver. 

The sandy shore, thickly covered with ddm-bush, was represented to 
us as the retreat of numerous lions, and we were warned not to encamp 
here ; but we preferred exposing ourselves to this slight danger, as the 
strong wind did not allow us to pitch our tents on the top of the downs. 
We had scarcely made ourselves comfortable, when a great multitude 
of people belonging to the different tribes settled m the neighbourhood, 

Tuarek, K 61 e’ SUk, Rumfi, and Songhay — gathered round us Many 
of them had fine features, while others bore distinctly the African 
character The K^l e’ SUk, who seemed to presume upon their learning, 
scanty as it vi^as, brought forward their religious prejudices, and I had 
a sharp disputation with them. 
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The whole of this distnct still belongs to Burrum. The Ruma seemed 
to have also a hamlet of their own in this tract on an island in the river, 
and appeared to be tolerably well off. A great deal of nee is cultivated 
hereabouts. I bought some, and had it pounded by two females, one 
of ^\hom, during her work laughed and made merry almost without 
interruption, while her companion, who was of a more sullen temper, 
rendered herself guilty of theft buc was caught in the act. 

Almost all the slaves of these Tuarek wear nothing but a leathern 
dress, that of the females consisting only of a long apron, while the 
males v&ry often proiidc themselves \wth a tight shirt or kilt of the 
same mateiial 

From all that I obser\’ed, I must conclude that the state of the morals 
of these Tuarek slaves is very low, particularly those of the Kel e’ Suk 
The latter were formerly the inhabitants of fixed settlements on the 
borders of the desert, where a great deal of foreign commerce centred, 
and have thence contracted manners which were strange to their origin 
But we must remember that from the most ancient times prostitution, 
as a proof of hosp!taht3^, has been m practice among various Berber 
tribes of North Africa. 

Wednesday^ Jtme 14 — Ha\ing stayed here during the forenoon, we 
started late m the da3\ Mj' protector remained behind in order to 
settle some business, while 1 proceeded m advance with the most trust- 
worthy of Ins pupils, first keeping close along the river, which here 
seemed to be of considerable depth quite near the shoie, but further on 
turning away to some distance fiom it, through the plain, which was 
here w^ell clad wnth small talha trees. Thus, after a march of about 
four miles from our former encampment, we ascended sandy downs, 
behind w’hich a*broad belt of swampy meadow ground stretched along 
at a distance of more than two miles from the nver itself The higher 
level soon became more rocky, being strewm with black pebbles, 
between w^hich numerous footprints of the giraffe were visible It was 
pleasantly undulating, a ledge of sandstone and calcareous rock inter- 
secting it like a u’all. Having here heard from a shepherd who w^as 
watering his flock at a small pond formed by the recent fall of ram, 
that there was an encampment at some distance, we gave to our course 
a more southerly direction, and soon reached a village Ij’ing at the very 
brink of the steep bank of the river, consisting of huts, and inhabited 
conjointly hy some Arabs of the tnbe of the Bfl- Ah, and some poorer 
members of the tribe of the K6l e' Sflk. The huts consisted of matting, 
and were very clean and w’ell ventilated, each of them having two doors, 
one on the north and another on the south side, both of moderate 
dimensions. 

It w^as late in the evening when we arrived here, and there being an 
entire want of trees, w^e had great difficulty in obtaining a little firewood; 
nor was there any good b^rgu for the horses, the nver, w^hich here 
divided into two branches, being too deep to allow this rank grass, 
which prefers the sw^ampy lowiands, to grow to any extent. The 
poverty of the inhabitants, also, could not at all satisfy the wants of my 
companions, who were very fond of a good supper; hence El Bak^y 
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himself, who was well aware of this circumstance, had passed this 
locality, and, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, directed his 
steps to another encampment further on. This was also the reason of 
our following day’s march being limited to a few hundred 3^ards. We 
thus exchanged our encampment at Isabegen for that of El Bak^y’s at 
Asakan Imbegge, but the change was by no means advantageous to us, 
as the high level presented here a most dreary aspect, being almost 
totally destitute of trees or shrubs The border of the river, however, 
bore a very different character, and the sw’ampy lowland extended to 
a great distance, intersected by a dead water which at present had no 
connection with the river The profusion of herbage which grew in 
thi& locality enabled me to bu}" here a good supply of butter, although 
the countr}’ m general appeared to be very bleak A large island, also, 
IS formed m the river, w’hich is inhabited by Songhay, and called £ha 
The previous afternoon, w’e had observed ahead of us, to the east, a 
mountain chain called Asegharbu, and w’e now saw^ it more distinct^, 
stretching from east to west 15^ south 

We had scarcely pitched our tents, when we v^ere visited by a gicat 
number of Tuarek of the tribe of the Tm-gcr-egedesh, w^ho were 
encamped at a short distance with their chiefs Amare and Sadd.ktu 
They were distinguished by their noble countenance and superior style 
of dress, and in both respects resembled the Tarabanlsa, wdiose enemies 
they are. Most of them w'ore black tobes, the black alternately inter- 
changing with a w^hite band , and I counted not less than fifty of them, 
all decent-looking men. After a wdiile I became very good friends wuth 
them, although the commencement of our intercourse was rather aw^k- 
w^ard. They had had some dealings with Mungo Park, wdiose policy it 
was to fire at any one who approached him m a threateniag attitude,'*' 
and ha\ing lost some of their tribe by his well-directed balls, they kept 
at first at some distance from me, viewing me with a rather suspicious 
and malevolent eye. But w^hen they observe'd that I had entered into 
cheerful conversation with some of their party, they convinced them- 
selves that I did not belong to the class of wild beasts, or “ tawakast , ” 
for such, from the reception they had met with from Park, they had sup- 
posed all Europeans to be I even, to my great astonishment, found 
here, with one of the Kel e’ Sdk, the Life of Bruce, published by Murray 
in 1835, and which most probably had been the property of Davidson, 

* It was this policy of Mungo Park, which he no doubt adopted much 
against his own mchnation, that inspired Major Laing, when he heard of it 
in Tawat, with such ominous dread of the fate which might await himself 
In one of his letters which I had the opportunity of mspectmg through the 
kindness of General Sabine, he exclaims, after having mentioned that he met 
a Tarki who had been wounded by Mungo Park . — How imprudent, how 
unthmkmg ’ I may even say how selfish was it in Park, to attempt to make 
discoveries in this country at the expense of the blood of the inhabitants, 
and to the exclusion of all after communication , how unjustifiable wms such 
conduct I ” It was on this occasion that Major Laing sent back the sailors 
whom he had with him, and almost gave up his design of navigating the 
over below Timbuktu, 
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the Kel Suk having brought it from Azawad, where it had been taken 
by H^ma, a younger brother of El Bak^y, who, about the time of 
Davidson’s journey, had paid a \*isit to Tawat and the country of the 
'Arib It uas almost complete, onl}^ ten leaves being wanting, and I 
bought It for three berAi'g, or strips of indigo-dyed cotton. It had been 
used as a talisman, an Arabic charm ha^dng been added to it. 

Here, as in general, I allayed the suspicious of the people and made 
them more familiar by showing them some pictures of men of various 
tribes Notwithstanding the great distance which separated my tent 
from the encampment, none of the women remained behind, all being 
anxious to have a look at this curious and novel exhibition , and ha\ing 
been sent about their business uhen thej^ came in the daytime, they 
again returned towards night in such numbers that my people, being 
anxiOus for the safety of iny small tent, which became endangered by 
these unwieldy creatures, endeavoured to frighten them away with 
powder. But all was in vain , they would not stir till they had seen the 
pictures, which, m accordance with the disposition of each, excited their 
great delight or amazement My custom, which I have mentioned 
before, of honouring the handsomest woman in every encampment with 
a looking-glass, created here a great struggle for the honour; but I w'as 
so unfortunate as to hurt the feelings of a mother by giving the prize of 
beauty to her daughter, who was rather a handsome person 

We remained here the following day^ when we had, in the morning, 
a considerable fall of ram, W’hich lasted se%’eral hours, and drenched the 
Sheikh and his followers m their leathern tent, while my old and w’orn 
white bell tent, pitched in this open hammdda, withstood the ram beau- 
tifully, to the great astonishment of the Tuarek, who all came, soon 
after the rain Avas over, to see if I had not been swamped in my frail 
dw’ellmg, which, before, they had looked upon with contempt. 

I had afterwards a very important controversy wdth the Sheikh’s 
people, in which I had to make use of all my energy m order to carry 
out my intention of following up the shores of the river ; for the Kel e’ 
Sdk w^anted to persuade the Sheikh to enter here the open desert, and 
to make straight for the encampment of their chief, Khoz^maten, who, 
they said, w^ould provide me wdth everything necessary for my further 
journey. They were seconded in their endeavour by all the eloquence 
of Ahmed Waddwi, El Bak^y’s favourite pupil, who asserted that, after 
the heav^y rains that had fallen, the desert afforded plenty of herbage 
for the horses. But I opposed these arguments in the most determined 
manner, assuring the Sheikh that, even if he should go, I would not, but 
that I should pursue my route straight along the river ; and, in order to 
make an impression on his mind, I reminded him of the distinct promise 
w^hich he had given me of conducting me to G6g6 The Sheikh, then 
seeing that I was firm, adhered to his word, and it was therefore decided 
that a message should be sent to the chiefs of the Kdl e’ Sdk, to the 
effect that they were to meet us in GdgO, w^hile we continued our march 
along the river. 

Thus we left this cheerless camping-ground in the afternoon, and soorx 
descended by a gradual inclination from the higher desert tract, which, 
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however, after the heax^y ram which had fallen in the morning, was full 
of pools of stagnant water. We then passed several encampments, till 
we reached the low grassy shore of the river, when the high ground on 
our left was intersected by several dry watercourses, and obliged us, 
although only for a short time, to exchange the green bottom for the 
rocky slope at a place where a branch of the river, w^hich approached 
closel}’, was full of crocodiles. 

Entering then an open grassy plain intersected by several channels, 
and making our way wnth difficulty through this swampy ground, called 
Erarar, we reached about dark an encampment of Kel e’ Silk, at the 
border of an open branch of the river, which w^as here about four hundred 
yards broad The locality W’as called Tab6rak, though not a single tree 
was to be seen hereabouts, the whole district is here still called Eha. 
The open river affoided a very pleasant sight, as, dunng the last few 
days, I had seen nothing but swampy creeks Towards the south-east, 
the W’atery plain W'as bounded by Mount Tdndibi, which juts out into 
the river in the shape of a promontory of considerable elevation. The 
locality, however, was so very unliealth}’’, that I could not long enjoy the 
fresh air outside, but w’as obliged to retire into my tent at an early hour 

Saturday^ Jtme 17 — On leaving our campmg-groiiiid m the morning, 
we had to cross tw 0 small creeks, and then keeping along the swampy 
plain, soon got entangled m a larger sheet of w^ater, which stretched 
along the foot of Mount Tdndibi, and appeared to intercept our passage. 
We therefore thought it better to get out of the swampy ground, w'hich 
here w’as full of water covered with w’ater lilies, and to ascend the 
sandy downs, where we passed another Imazagh of the Tin-ger-egedesh 
There IS no doubt that this swampy plain, for several months of the 
year, presents one uninterrupted sheet of water Thus we ascended 
the northerly offshoots of Mount T6ndibi, wdiich formed undulating 
sandy downs, stretching forth from the foot of the rocky mount, and 
nchly clad with dtim-bush , but we soon passed them, and descended 
again on the other side into the grassy swampy plain, at present dry, 
but intersected by a creek ev'ery now and then. The river was at a 
considerable distance 

A mile beyond, vve reached an encampment of the Kel e’ Siik, con- 
sisting of reed huts, and at the instigation of the WadAw 1, m the absence 
of the Sheikh, made a halt and unloaded our camels, when w^e suddenly 
received counter-orders, and reloading our camels with great alacrity, 
proceeded on our march. The plam was here intersected by several 
winding channels, where we observed numerous herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep belonging to the slav^es of Khoz^maten, who, like all the 
Tuarek, were about to Icav^e the river, and to enter the region of the 
desert, and the mountainous tract of Ader^, wdiere, in consequence of 
the rams, fresh herbage was springing up 

Here we ascended the sandy downs, keeping close along the green 
border of the bot-hl, and passing tw’o small encampments, till w^e 
descended again from the rising ground into the green bed of the 
valley, which was here about three miles broad, and richly overgrown 
with daman-kddda interspersed between the ddm-bush, wnth which the 

28 
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small isolated sandy downs were adorned, besides a little “dshxir,” 
tiirsha, or Asclepias. But we soon received another serious \\arning 
not to trust to this low swampy ground, for we suddenlj" obsen^ed a 
considerable sheet of water, which seemed to be connected \Mth the 
principal nver extending in front of us, so that we were obliged to 
regain the higher ground. 

While riding a while by myself, I was much amused in observing our 
motley troop, consisting of about thirty individuals, some mounted on 
horses, riding singly or in pairs, others on camels, others again toiling 
along on foot, some armed with guns, and some with spears, and all m 
different attire, monng along this low swampy ground, \ihere it rose a few 
feet above the deepest bottom, and was i\ell lined with bush. It being 
then noon, the sun was very powerful, and when we reached the dner 
ground, the heat became very troublesome My companions therefore 
were well pleased when w’e reached a -^ullage of the Songhay, or rather 
of that division of them which is called Ibaw’fipten or Ib^ujiten, hoping 
that they should be able to get some refreshment ; but the Songhay, 
now that they have lost almosi all their national independence, and are 
constantly exposed to all sorts of contnbutions, are inhospitable in the 
extreme ; and they pointed out to us the encampment of their chief at 
a considerable distance along the river, w’here we were to look for 
quarters The whole district is called Abuba 

Following the example of my companions, who w ere lightly laden 
and not very cautious, I W’as induced once more to enter the sw’ampy 
grounds , and, being obliged to cross two boggy channels, w'e regained 
wiih difficulty the sandy dowms, w’hich were enlivened with three 
separate groups of ddm-palms, v\hich adorned a cemetery Here we 
encamped m a small field, enclosed with fernSn, but at present empty, 
the locality being called Fagoni. 

The situation on these high dow’ns was so conspicuous, that my tent, 
being visible at a great distance over the valley, attracted a great pro- 
portion of the neighbouring population, among wiiom there w’ere also 
some Ruma A few of them w'ere even mounted on horses, although 
of a very awkward breed. They were seated upon a very awkward 
kind of saddle, w’hich was merely throwm over the horse’s back without 
a belly-band, and quite low behind. Their dress was also poor, and 
of the same character as that of the inhabitants of Bamba and Ghergo. 
All these people belong to the tribe of the Ibaw-^jiten, and w’ere remark- 
able for more than ordinary ignorance. Many of them came to solicit 
medicine from me ; and one cannot wonder that, in such a locality, a 
great deal of sickness prevails, for the whole nver is almost entirely lost 
in a broad shallow- valley of about three miles in width, which, in its 
present low condition, bordered by steep banks, was nothing but a 
labyrinth of small creeks, intercepting sw-ampy meadow grounds, 
although, during the higher state of the inundation, it must be filled 
up by the river, and form one large stream Seeing so few trees here-, 
about, I was astonished to hear all the people speak of the number of 
lions which infested this district; they even begged us urgently to he 
upon our guard against them during the night. 
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Sunday\ June iS — Having heard nothing of lions or wild beasts 
dunng the night, we prepared early for our departure, but were de- 
tained some time, as the Sheikh had again business to transact as a 
general pacificator, these Ibawdjiten having purchased two of the slaves 
whom Sadaktu had taken from the people of Bamba, and not feeling 
inclined to return them. At length we started, but found it extremely 
difficult to avoid a w ide swampy creek which deeply indented the country, 
while it afforded a beautiful field for the cultivation of nee, and even 
in the present decayed state of the country, was not left wholly unpro- 
fitable At length having passed several small channels, we regained 
the border of the sandy downs, vdiich were richly clothed with vege- 
tation, although the melancholy looking fernan bush here also vindicates 
its right, beside the retem and the talha tree. 

We at length resumed our southerly direction, but were not allowed 
for any length of time to follow a straight course across this swampy 
ground, being recalled b}^ some of our companions, who conducted us 
to a sandy promontory, with projecting granite blocks and dUm bushes, 
where the Sheikh had made a halt, opposite an encampment of the 
Songhay, in the “Aminas,” as the Imoshagh call the bottom of the 
valley Although I was sorry to break off our march so soon, the view 
from this place was highly interesting, as it afforded a distant prospect 
over the river, if I may so call a broad swampy valley, hemmed in by 
steep banks, enclosing in the midst an abundance of rank grass, and 
scarcely affording at the present time the aspect of an open sheet of 
water, smaller and larger creeks, and more extensive ponds being 
formed in every direction. But the most curious sight was that 
presented by the river a little higher up, where corresponding to the 
deep gulf which ue had turned round m the morning, there appeared 
on the opposite side another swampy gulf, the whole uidth of the 
valley at that place being scarcely less than eight miles. It is evident, 
from all that I saw here, that the navigable branch of the river runs on 
the side of Aribmda, that is to say, the southern bank 

As it had been decided that we should remain here during the night, 
we had already pitched our tents, and made ourselves comfortable, 
when our companions having been informed that in a neighbouring 
encampment there was a better prospect of a good supper, suddenly 
started off, although a thunderstorm gathered wuth threatening appear- 
ance over our heads ; but fortunately the encampment was not far 
distant, and the storm passed by without ram This encampment 
belonged to the Kel e' Siik, and was very considerable. The next 
morning several very decent-looking men were introduced to me, by my 
officious friend, Ahmed el Wad^wi, when they assured me that the 
whole road to Say was safe. All these people, who possess a small 
degree of learning, and pride themselves on wntmg a few phrases from 
the Kuran, were extremely anxious to obtain some scraps of paper, and 
I was glad to be still enabled, besides small strips of black cotton cloth 
and needles, to give away some trifling presents of this kind. 

When we left the encampment, which was at about eight hundred 
yards from the outer bank of the river, the country assumed quit^ 
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a different aspect, and we had soon to descend a rough rocky passage 
of blackened sandstone, interspersed with granite blocks, m a great 
state of decomposition, and passing several encampments of Tuarek, of 
the tribe of the Imedidderen, we entered a plain nchly wooded with 
talha, h^jilij, retem, fernln, and the poisonous euphorbia, w’hich, as is 
generally the case, grew in the shade of the talha trees. 

We very nearly became embroiled in a senous quarrel with the 
inhabitants of one of these camps, who seized a small box w^hich I had 
given to the Sheikh, and which one of his young slaves w’as carrying. 

I was riding in advance, and the people allowed me to pass unmolested, 
contenting themselves with putting some questions to me. The w^hole 
country w’-as in a state of great agitation, a rumour having got abroad 
that I, in conjunction with the Sheikh, w^as to establish here a new* 
kingdom. But a few considerate admonitions from the more respectable 
members of the troop brought the Tuarek to reason, and it w’as very 
curious to witness the theatncal attitudes w’-hich one of these simple- 
minded but energetic original inhabitants of North Africa made use of, 
in order to demonstrate to the author of the not the absurdity of his 
proceedings. 

After some slight delay caused by this theatrical intermezzo^ we put 
our little troop once more in motion, following our former southerly 
direction, till we were overtaken by a messenger from the Sheikh, with 
the order that we w^ere to approach nearer the river Proceeding 
therefore in a south-westerly direction, w’e soon came to the exterior 
embankment of the river reached by its waters during the highest state 
of the inundation, and girt by a dense grove of diim-bush and talha 
trees, but destitute of the nutritious bjrgu. 

In this locality, which is called Kokoro, w^e made a halt in order to 
wait for El Bakay ; but, as he did not come, and as we w^ere unable to 
stay in this wilderness where no encampment w^as near, w-e moved on in 
the afternoon, with an almost exact southerly direction, towards Gogo, 
Giw6, or G^hgo, the celebrated capital of the Songhay empire. We first 
kept along the border of the green swampy creek, w’hich further on pre- 
sented an open sheet of w^ater, while on our left, bet\veen the dense 
dCim-bush, dum-palms also began to appear. But about tw’o miles 
further on, leaving the creek for awhile, w'e ascended sandy downs, 
where from the deserted site of a former ^mazagh, bearing evident 
traces of having been the resting-place ot a numerous herd of cattle, my 
companions descried in the distance the tops of the palm trees of GogO, 
while I strained my eyes in vain, filled as I was wnth the most ardent 
desire of at length reaching that place 

Descending then into a slight depression, we reached a larger fiddama, 
which soon after w^as joined by a considerable branch from the north- 
west, gradually filling wnth water as we advanced, and forming an arm 
of the river. From beyond the other side, a very comfortable looking 
encampment became visible, and almost induced my companions to give 
up the plan of reaching the desolate site of the former capital of this 
Nigntian empire ; but the fine tamarind-trees, and the beautiful date 
palms burst now too distinctly upon our view to allow me to relinquish 
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the pleasure of reaching them, without further delay It was a most 
interesting and cheering sight to behold a large expanse of fields of 
native corn take the place of the desert The whole country became 
one open cultivable level, uninterrupted by any downs , and I thought 
at that moment that we had bid farewell to the desert for ever, and 
entered the fertile re:;iGn of Central Xegroland, an expectation which, 
however, was not full}’ realised by vhat I obser\’ed further on Eut 
here, at least, even m the present decayed state of the country, there 
were some remains of industry, and the stubble-fields of saba, or sorg- 
hum, were succeeded by tobacco plantations, and, after a slight interrup- 
tion, by rice-grounds under w’ater. However, darkness set in before we 
reached the miserable hovels of Gogd, and we encamped on a large open 
area, bordered round about by detached huts of matting, from w’hich the 
ruins of a large tower-like building of clay rose to a considerable height, 
and by a fine grove of nch trees, running on into a dense underwood 
of siwak. The river was not visible from this point. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF SONGHAY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Tuesday^ June 20 . — As soon as I had made out that G6g6 was the 
place which for several centuries had been the capital of a strong and 
mighty empire in this region, I felt a more ardent desire to visit it than 
I had to reach Timbuktu. The latter, no doubt, had become celebrated 
throughout the whole of Europe, on account of the commerce W'hich 
centred in it , nevertheless I was fully aware that Timbuktu had never 
been more than a provincial town, although it exercised considerable 
influence upon the neighbouring regions from its being the seat of 
Mohammedan learning But Gawd, or Gdgd, had been the centre of a 
great national movement, from w^hence powerful and successful princes, 
such as the great Mohammed el H^j Askia, spread their conquests from 
Kebbi, or rather HSusa, in the east, as far as Fflta in the west ; and 
from Taw^^t in the north, as far as Wangara and Mdsi towards the south. 

Cheered at having reached this spot, I passed a tranquil night, and 
nsing early in the morning, lay down outside my tent, quietly enjoying 
the prospect over this once busy locality, which, according to the 
unanimous statements of former writers, was the most splendid city of 
Negroland, though it is now the desolate abode of a small and miserable 
population. Just opposite to my tent, towards the south, lay the ruined 
massive tower, the last remains of the principal mosque, or jlngdre-bdr, 
of the capital, the sepulchre of the great conqueror Mohammed. All 
around the wide open area where we were encamped, was woven a 
rich corona of vegetation, among w^hich, m the clear light of the morning, 
I discovered different species of trees that I had long ago lost sight of, 
such as date-palms, tamarind-trees, ngabore or sycamores, and even the 
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silk-cotton tree, although the specimens of the latter plant were rather 
poor and of small growth 

Having enj 03 'ed the scenery for some time, I went with my young 
Sliuwa lad, in order to obtain a sight of the nver, of which as yet I had 
see nothing here Emerging from the fine group of trees, I fomid that 
only a very small creek w ithout an outlet at the present season, closely 
approached the torni, while an extensive sw^amp}" lowland extended far 
into the river. But for several months in the 3 "ear this lowdand is 
inundated, with the exception, perhaps, of a few" spots w’hich rise to a 
greater height, and are adorned with tallia trees. 

At the present the name of Gaw'o is given not only to the site of the 
former capital, but also to the island, and even to the opposite shore of 
Aribinda, and I once supposed, that the chief part of the to^ni w^as 
situated on the island, but this does not appear to have been the case; 
neither does it appear to have stood on the w^estern bank. The fact is 
that in former times there w^ere tw^o distinct quarters of Gdgo, the 
quarter of the idolaters on the western bank tow’ards Gtirma, and the 
royal and Mohammedan quarter on the eastern bank towards Egypt, 
whence Isldm, wath its accompan 3 nng civilisation, had been introduced. 
In the course of time the latter quarter W'ould gain over the former, 
which from the beginning, wdien pagan worship w^as prevalent, wms no 
doubt the more considerable 

Even at piesciit, when all this ground w'as left dr}' by the retiring 
W'aters and formed a rich grass}’ island, onl}’ a few’ huts w’cre seen on 
the island, as w’ell as on the shore of Aribinda But the present in- 
habitants appear scarcel}’ to be in w’ant of the river, for onl}’ a single 
seaw’oithy boat was to be seen, and four others out of repair were lying 
on the shore. The natives, w’hen I expressed my astonishment at the 
miserable state of their craft, complained that they had no wood for 
building boats. Betw’een the huts and the little creek, w'hich by means 
of a northerly branch serves to irrigate the rice-fields, there is a tobacco 
plantation. It is here that the finest trees are grouped together, and 
I now observed, that besides from tw’enty to tw’enty-five date-palms, 
which w^ere just full of fruit, bordering upon ripeness, there w’ere tw'o 
or three ddm-palms 

Having thus sur\'eyed the nver, I took a turn round the hamlet, w’hich 
altogether consists of about three hundred huts, grouped in separate 
clusters, and surrounded by heaps of rubbish, which seemed to indicate 
the site of some larger buildings of the former city While walking 
round the huts, thew^omen came out from their “bdge,” or matting huts, 
and gathered cheerfully round us, exclaiming one above the other, 
“Nasdra, nasdra, Allah adlibar!’' “A Chnstian, a Christian: God is 
great ’ ” but they seemed to take a greater interest in my younger Shdw’a 
lad than in myself, dancing round him m a very cheerful and fascinating 
manner. Some of them had tolerably regular features, and w’ere tall and 
of good proportions They were all dressed in the same style, very 
different from the dress of the w’omen in Timbuktu, having a broad 
wrapper of thick woollen cloth of different coloured stripes fastened 
below the breast, so that it came dow’n almost to their ankles, and 
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many of them had even fastened this dress over their shoulders by a 
pair of short braces, in the same way as men wear their trousers in 
Europe, and others had simpU’’ fastened it from behind 

While I was thus walking round the village, I met an old man who 
greeted me in the most cheerful manner, and attached himself to me. 
From what he intimated, I could not but conclude, that he had come 
into close contact with the Christian who so man}' years ago navigated 
this river in such a mysterious manner , but, unfortunately, he was of 
weak understanding, and I could not make out hall of what he said to 
me I regretted this the more as he conducted me through the heaps 
of rubbish to a long narrow' clay building at a short distance w'est from 
the mosque, w'here he wanted to show’- me something of interest, but 
the owmer of the house refused me admittance. 

Leaving then the furthermost huts on my right, I turned my steps 
tow'ards the jingere-ber, and endeavoured to make out as W’ell as I could 
the plan of this building. 

According to all appearance, the mosque consisted originally of a 
low' building, flanked on the east and w'est side by a large tow'er, the 
whole courtyard being surrounded by a wall about eight feet in height. 
The eastern town is in ruins, but the w'estern one is still tolerably W'cll 
preserved, though its proportions are extremely heavy. It rises in seven 
terraces, wdiich gradually decrease in diameter, so that w'hile the lowest 
measures from forty to fifty feet on each side, the highest does not 
appear to exceed fifteen. The inhabitants still offer their prayers in 
this sacred place, wdiere their great conqueror, Haj Mohammed, is 
interred, although they have not sufficient energy to repair the wdiole. 
The east quarter of the mosque evidently W'as formerly the most 
frequented and best inhabited part of the town, and is entirely girded 
with a thick grove of siw'^ bushes, w'hich covers all the uninhabited 
part of the former city. The towm, in its most flourishing period, seems 
to have had a circumference of about six miles. According to the 
statement of Leo, it appears never to have been surrounded by a wall. 
The dwellings in general do not seem to have been distinguished by 
their style of architecture, with the exception of the residence of the 
king, although even that wxs of such a description that the Bashl JSdar, 
on conquering the tow’n, w'lote to inform his master, Mtllly e’ Dh6liebi, 
that the house of the Sheikh El Har^, in Morocco, was much better 
than the palace of the Askia ^ 

When I returned to my tent from this my first excursion, I found a 
great crow'd of men assembled there, but w'as unable to make the 
acquaintance of any one wiio might give me some information about 
the place, and, on the w^hole, I did not succeed in entering into any 
amicable relations with the inhabitants of G6g6. Their sullen behaviour 
seems to be accounted for by the fact, as I shall mention further on, 
that they had behaved rather treacherously towards the Christian w’ho 
had visited this place some fifty 3'ears before. 

I endeavoured also, although in \ain, to buy Indian corn, from the 
inhabitants, although itw'as perhaps the fear of the Tuarek which made 
* Journal of the Leipstc Otienial Society^ vol. ix , p. 549. 
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them deny that they had any. Thus I found myself reduced to the 
necessity of providing myself with a supply of Uzak, or eniti, that is to 
say, tlie seeds of the Pen7iiseUi7n disiich7t7}i^ v\hich is generally used as 
an article of food by the Tuarek, my horses having fared very badly for 
some time 

It was not until the second day of our arrival, that my protector, 
accompanied by Hanna, Ivhozematen, HammaMba, and the other chief 
men ot the K6l e’ Suk, who had come to have an interview with him, 
joined us. These people were moanted partly on camels, partly on 
horseback, and the large open area which spread out between the 
mosque and our tents thus became greatly enlivened , and it was not 
long before the messengers who had been sent to AlkUttabu returned 
with the answer, that he wmuld meet the Sheikh in this place m three 
days. It almost appeared as if G6g6 was again to acquire some slight 
historical importance, as the place ot meeting betw^een the native chiefs 
of these disturbed regions and a European, anxious to inspire the natives 
of these countries with fresh energy, and to establish a regular inter- 
course along the high-road w^hich Nature herself has prepaied. 

When all these people arrived, I was just busy laying dowm, as w’ell 
as circumstances allowed, my route from Timbuktu to G6g6, which I 
w^as very anxious to finish, and to send oiffrom here, and thus to secure 
the results of my exploration, m case of any mischance befalling m5'self. 
At that time, the legs of my table being broken, I was obliged to finish 
this map on a board placed upon my knees, and sitting on my mat, as 
I had at that period neither chair nor box. Having finished tins business, 
I went with the Sheikh, in order to pay my compliments to the Kel e’ 
Siik, who had just concluded their prayers The two chiefs, Khozematen 
and Hanna, principally claimed my attention. But, although they w^ere 
very respectable men, it was a rather curious circumstance that both 
were blind, or nearly so ; Hanna, who was the elder by two years, had 
only one eye, and Khozematen w’as totally blind, notwithstanding 
w’hich, he felt confident that I w^as able to cure him 

Besides the transactions with these people, the preparations for my 
home journey were going on, although slowly , and the Sheikh addressed 
a letter in my favour to the chiefs on the road along which I had to 
pass. It w’as couched in flattering terms, and could not fail to be of 
the greatest sendee to me after my separation from him Notwithstand- 
ing that a tolerable variety of business w^as on hand, the locality soon 
became loathsome to me on account of the great heat which prevailed. 
The shade which was afforded by the fine sycamores near the river, 
w^as at too great a distance from my tent, and too much frequented by 
birds, to be of any avail. I was therefore glad that the visit of some 
other people induced my host to interrupt our stay here by a small 
excursion. 

These. people were the G&-b6ro, as they are generally called, or, 
accoiding to their original nomenclature, Sudu-ktoil, a numerous tnbe 
of Fiilbe, who have been settled in these regions for several hundred 
years, and from fear of the persecution of the Aski^, or Sikki^, have 
exchanged their own native language for that of the inhabitants of the 
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country. They had formerly enjoyed almost undisturbed liberty, in a 
state of nominal dependence on the governor of Say, but some time 
previously they had been forced to acknowledge the supremacy of 
HOmbori, the governor of which place had made an expedition against 
them, and killed some thirty of their number They therefore desired 
the Sheikh to come and extend his protection over them and to impart 
blessing to them However, we did not leave this place till the after- 
noon of the 25th 

Having left behind us the area of the ancient town, and then traversed 
a plain clad with small talha-trees and ddm-bush, vv’e reached, after a 
maich of about four miles, the grassy border of the river, and boldly 
entered the svv ampy grounds , for in the midst of these lowlands, from 
whence the nver had retired, there were several clusters of matting-huts, 
inhabited by Gl-bero and Rum^ Not having taken any tents with us, 
sheds were erected both for El Bakdy and myself, but they were in a 
miserable condition, and it was fortunate that a thunderstorm, which 
had hovered over our heads almost the whole of the afternoon, was 
moving northwards, where a great deal of ram fell, and left us tolerably 
tree from wet and wind 

Monday, Jtme — The inhabitants of the hamlet treated us rather 
inhospitably , and we set out at an early hour to pursue our march in 
the swampy vale After proceeding tor about a mile, we passed a 
small hamlet, situated on a rising ground, adorned wdth diim-palms. 
Crossing several small channels, where the people were busy renewing 
the dykes encompassing the rice-fields, we reached the firm shore, 
which was adorned with di'im-bush, fern^n, kalgo, tursha, and daman- 
kadda. The river, which forms here a tolerably open sheet, is bordered 
on the side of Aribmda by a steep bank, vv^hich, a little further on, is suc- 
ceeded by sandy downs. Howev'er, after a short time, vve were again 
obliged to enter the low sw^ampy ground, which at present formed a wide 
grassy gulf enclosed by hills 

The plain w^as cultivated with a good deal of sorghum, the blades of 
which were just starting forth, but the grain does not ripen before the 
period when the inundation covers this spot, and transforms it into a 
lake-like widening of the river. Winding along between several channels 
w’hich had not yet dned up, we w’ere glad when we again reached the 
firm shore, where the rocky slope, from eighty to one hundred feet 
elevation, closely approaches the open river. A party of Kel e’ Silk were 
just pitching their tents here. 

Keeping along the narrow slip of level shore, which gradually became 
more and more compressed, from which circumstance the locality is 
called Tin-sh6ran, we found ourselves, after a march of about a mile, 
opposite an encampment of the Ga~b6ro, spreading out on a flat sandy 
beach, which at present formed the border of a very extensive grassy 
plain, but which, when the river rises to a greater height, forms a sort 
of sandbank, till it is overw^helmed, in its turn, by the rising waters of 
the Niger. These being the people who had invited us to come and 
pay them a visit, we chose our camping-ground on the high sandhills 
forming the offshoots of the rocky slope, which here rose to the height 
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of two hundred or three hundred feet It was a beautiful open place, 
and the Gi-bero, as soon as they observed us, began to beat their drum, 
or tobl, and prepared to cross over to us To accomplish this, however, 
it was first necessary for them to borrow some boats, as they themselves 
did not possess any, from fear of the Tuarek, who might easily cross 
over to them, and annoy them 

Having sent three oxen swimming across the river as a first token of 
hospitality, they began to raise a ver5^ matting-dw elling for tlie 
Sheikh ; but my noble fnerd, with great courtesy, ga\ e it up to me, and 
ordered another for himself These people exhibited great superiority 
both in carriage and intelligence over the Son^hay inhabitants, although 
their dress is not very ditferent from that ol the Fdlbe, being only a 
little fuller and less sliabb^u A few, such as their chief, Hanna, and 
his people, wear black tobes, v ith pockets of red cloth, like the Tuarek 
Their wives dress like the Songhay w omen, wTappmg a woollen shawl 
round the low’er part of the body, below the breast, and fastening it 
over the shoulder. 

They derive their descent partly from Fijta, and partly from the 
tribe of the Unibe settled in Misma. Some sherifs are also stated to 
have intermarried w'lth them : and it wras with considerable interest that 
I beheld among them several individuals wnth real Pi'illo features They 
are greatl}-" afraid, not less of the Fiilbe of Hombon (the place men- 
tioned in my outward journey, w’hich is only four good days’ march 
distant from here), than of the Kortita, a dnision of the Songhay 
settled further down the river They w’ere therefore most anxious to 
possess a double talisman against this tw’ofold danger which threatened 
them, and received a blessing from me as w’ell as from the Sheikh ; 
for although I told them repeatedly that the blessing of the Sheikli was 
quite sufficient for them, they insisted upon recen mg my owm bene- 
ffiction likewise I now learned that several of them had made my 
personal acquaintance on a former occasion, ha\ing been among the 
troop of natives who assisted me in crossing the dangerous sw^amp a 
few miles from Aribinda 

In this place, which is called Bomo, or Barno, we remained the four 
following days ; and I might have enjoyed the fine air and the charming 
view over the nver, notwithstanding my eager desire to continue my 
j'ourney without any longer delay, if it had not been that I w’as badly 
off for food, the nee with which w^e were supplied not being seasoned 
with salt, and there being an entire lack of milk The communication 
\nth the opposite shore was rendered rather difficult by the great 
breadth of the open river, wffiich, moreover, became repeatedly agitated 
by a thunderstorm, and was infested by several hippopotami, w’hich at 
times were furiously snorting about in the nver, as if m anger at our 
having disturbed their quiet retreat. The day of our arrival they had 
throwm the whole of our horses into disorder, and put them to flight 
while they w^ere pasturing near the shore. They even at times inter- 
rupted the intercourse between the twro banks, and altogether exhibited 
a very noisy character, especially during the evening and in the course 
of the night, when they wanted to come out for their usual food. Two 
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white “ar,” a rather rare species of antelope in these quarters, were 
seen by some of my companions on the rocky heights above. 

At times I was roaming about in the recesses of the rocky slope, 
which offered very charming view's, or I had some conversation wnth 
people who w'ere passing b}'. Among the latter were especially a 
troop of Sherifen, a section of the K6l e’ Suk, but very different from 
the general character of that tribe, whose distinguishing features are 
humility and harmlessness All of them came in full armour, and many 
w’ere w'cll dressed, and their general bearing bore testimony to an inde- 
pendent mind It w’as curious, how'ever, that the chief of these people 
mistook me for El Bak^y, and therefore paid his compliments to me 
first, probably in consequence of my beard being longer 

Saiii7'day\ July i — The herd of cattle which the Ga-b6ro were to 
make a present of to the Sheikh, hamiig at length successfully regained 
their native shore, W’e set out on our return march to G6g6 late in the 
afternoon, and keeping along the rocky slope, w'here it recedes inland, 
behind Tm-sheran, W'e halted for the night in an encampment of the 
K^lgunhan, wdiich w’as very considerable, consisting of more than one 
hundred leathern tents The encampment was full of young slaves, 
such as I had rarely seen with any of these Tuarek ; but as I have ob- 
sen'ed on a former occasion, the Kel e’ Suk do not seem as y^et to have 
entirely forgotten their former residence in a large, luxurious place, and 
even at the present time indulge greatly in the traffic of slaves. Here, 
also, the slaves, male and female, were entirely clad in leather, but on 
the whole, they W'ere good-looking, and appeared cheerful. 

Stmday, July 2 — I again reached G6g6, w’hile the Sheikh remained 
behind m the encampment of another body of K6l e* Sdk, situated on 
a sort of promontory, projecting into the sw'ampy plain, wdiich \\g 
reached about five miles after setting out from the place w'here we had 
passed the night Our march lay along the foot of the rocky slope full 
of caverns and ravines, and enlivened with trees and bush, the swampy 
ground on our left being laid out m nce-fields, w'hich the people w’ere 
busy cultivating, and inteirupted here and there by insulated rising 
ground clad w’lth ddm-bush. 

On my arrival in my tent I W'as glad, after my long abstinence from 
palatable food, to indulge in an excellent rej ire, the favourite drink made 
with cheese and dates, which is very acceptable in the desert country, 
but rather difficult to digest in the feverish regions of Negroland. Thus 
I began to prepare myself for my home journey, which from hence- 
forward I might confidently expect to pursue with more steadiness. I 
then w’ent to pay a visit to my friends the K6l e’ Stik, who, during our 
long absence, had growm very impatient, and, as it w'ould seem, not 
without good reason. They received me very cheerfully, and in their 
excess of friendly feeling, made an endeavour to convert me to their 
creed ; but having received a direct refusal, they entreated me very 
earnestly to return to them as soon as possible, but this time by w^ay of 
Taw’lt However, I w^as obliged to tell them, that it .was very unlikely 
I should ever return, and more improbable still by way of Taw^t, that 
road being extremely dangerous for us] but I informed them, that I 
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entertained no doubt, that if it were possible to get over the rapids 
which obstructed the lover course of the nver, the English would not 
be Ic ng in paying them a visit. 

All my friends who now saw my departure near at hand, began to 
c\ince their attachment to me more strongly than ever, and 111 the 
evening, after I had dismissed El Munir and In^sa, the sons of Khdze- 
maten, both of them worthy young men, I had a veiy' animated conver- 
sation with my friend Mohammed el Khottar over our tea, and I promised 
him a considerable number of Arabici books, in the event of his paying 
a \ isit to England 

The following morning, when I w’as lying outside my tent, as w’as my 
custom, enjoying the fresh air, all my friends gathered round me, and I 
had to read to them passages from vanous European books, including 
the Greek text of the Evangelists The German principally attracted 
the attention of these people, the full heavy words of that language ap- 
pearing to them somewhat like their own idiom, and they became highly 
elated, when I recited to them from memory some verses of a favourite 
German poem 

All my people were so full of enthusiasm, on account of a fair pros- 
pect of a speedy departure on our home-joerney being held out to them, 
that they gave the Sheikh El BakSy, when he joined us, m the course 
of the morning, m GogO, a most hearty reception, and fired away a good 
deal of powder m honour of him. I afterwards went with h*m to dis- 
tribute some presents amongst the chiefs of the Kel e’ Suk and some 
great men of the Aw cllmmiden, who had arrived in the company of the 
Sheikh Khoz^maten received a fine black Niipe tobe and a black 
hthdm , Hanna, a tfirkedi and a lithSm ; the four Awelimmiden, viz , 
Bodhal, Riwa, Aliso, and S^bet, each a lith^lm, besides some smaller 
articles , and each of the sons of Khozematen and Hanna, the half of a 
litham. Every one was content, although some of them would have 
liked to receive articles of greater value. 

There bemg no prospect that Alkuttabu would join us here, as we 
were told that he had gone to dnve back a predatory expedition of the 
K6l-faddye, 1 returned the fine black horse which the Sheikh had made 
me a present of, and which I had destined for the chief of the Avvelim- 
miden, to the former, who was going to visit that chief, m order that he 
might present it to him in my name I also made ready the present 
which I intended to make to Thakkefi, the son of the former chief, and 
El Agw’i, a near relation of his. 

The Sheikh himself show^ed his consciousness of our approaching 
separation by assuming a Iwely air. In the ev’ening I had a very 
animated conversation with him and Sxdi Ahmed el W^d^wi, the most 
learned of his pupils, with regard to the shape of the earth, and suc- 
ceeded, at length, in clearly demonstrating to him its globular shape and 
the circular motion of the whole system of the planets. He was not a 
little struck when, speaking of what was above the earth and under it, 
I told him that, with regard to the Omnipresent Being, such as we and 
they recognise the Almighty Creator of the unwerse to be, the idea of 
an above and below was not to be entertained , but that such expres- 
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sions had only reference to human speculation But, although as a 
Mohammedan he could not entirely concur in such a doctrine, being 
overawed by the authority of the Kuran, yet, having before his eyes the 
beautiful panorama of the hemisphere, he became quite convinced that 
on the whole I was right ; although, shut up within the narrow walls of 
his room in the town, he had always thought it both absurd and profane 
to assert such a thing 

Wednesday^ July 5 — All was ready for our departure, when Thakkefi, 
the cousin of the present ruler of the Awelimmiden, and son of the late 
powerful chief E' Nabegha, joined us with a few of his companions, 
among whom Soheb was the most conspicuous- The arrival of tins 
important personage caused us fresh delay, which, however, on the 
whole, was agreeable to me, as he was authorised by Alkilttabu to grant 
me full franchise and perfect security for all Englishmen travelling or 
trading in their territory ; and in the course of conversation he even 
made the remarkable proposal tome, that the English should endeavour, 
by means of a strong expedition up the river, to establish regular inter- 
course with them 

Meanwhile, the chiefs of the Kel e’ Sdk departed for their respective 
homes, holding forth the prospect that I myself might soon follow 
Thakkefi stayed with me almost th? whole of the day, inspecting my 
effects with the greatest curiosity and attention. He was a fine tall 
man, possessed of ^eat strength and remarkable intelligence, and had 
the most ardent wish to see more of our ingenious manufactures I 
was very sorry that I was able to show him so little, as almost the 
whole of ray supplies were exhausted A spear had been thrust through 
his neck from behind, in the sudden attack by the Kel-geres at Tin- 
tal^it, where his iather was slain, and he was very anxious to obtain 
some efficacious plaster for his wound. Everything went on so well in 
my intercourse with this chief, that in the afternoon of the day following 
his arrival the letter of franchise was written by Daniel, the secretary 
of Alkdttabu, and the day after Th5,kkefi himself called upon me in my 
tent. He appeared to have some particular object in view, and, having 
carefully secured the entrance of the tent, in order to prevent other 
people from overheanng our conversation, he expressed his desire and 
that of his uncle, that the English might send three well-armed boats 
up the river, in order to establish intercourse with them. I took care 
to point out to him, that however anxious the English were t6 establish 
commerce and an exchange of produce with this region, yet the success 
of their endeavours was dependent on the circumstance whether they 
would be able to cross the rapids and the rocky passage which obstructed 
the river lower down, between Btisa and l^ba, and that therefore I 
was unable to promise him anything with certamty. I gave to this 
chief, who, besides being possessed of great vigour, had a good deal of 
good-nature about him, one tobe shahariye, two black tobes, two black 
shawls, three tUrkedis, a silk cord of F5,s manufacture for suspending 
the sword, and several other smaller articles 

During our stay in this place I had laid down the course of the river 
^^tween Timbuktu and G6g6 on a tolerably large scale, as far as it was 
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possible to do so, written a despatch to Government, and several letters 
to members of the Royal Geographical Society and other pnvate friends, 
and ha\mg sealed the parcel, I delivered it to the Sheikh in order that 
he might forward it without delay upon his return to TimbOktu I am 
sorry to say, however, that this parcel only arrived a few months ago, 
haMng been laid up in Ghadames for more than tw^o years. 

Before leaving Gogd, I was anxious to ascertain exactly the nature of 
the nver along this shore, as on our march both to and from the Ga- 
bero, we had kept at some distance from its bank, and I arranged with 
the Sheikh’s nepherv to survey the shores of the river for some distance 
downwards. When I was about to mount on horseback, Thakkefi 
requested that I would put on my European dress, as he was anxious 
to see how' it looked , but, unfortunatclj’’, instead of an officer’s dress, 
which would certainly ha\e pleased them veiy^ much, I had no European 
clothes with me except a black dress suit, which could only impress 
them with a rather unfavourable idea of our style of clothing, and 
although they approved of the trousers, they could scarcely fail to 
think the shape of the coat highly absurd But having never before 
seen fine black cloth, they w’ere surprised at its appearance, and, at a 
distance, all the people mistook it for a coat ot mail, as most of them 
had been accustomed to see only red cloth 

Pui suing then, my proposed excursion, I observed also, below the 
village, some fine groups of date-palms I also assured myself that the 
creek of G6g6, at least at this season of the year, is quite unnavigable, 
although I could not understand wffiy the mocern capital of the Songhay 
empire w^as not built on the open nver, the only advantage derived 
from its actual situation being that the small creek forms a kind of 
dose harbour, which affords protection to the boats, and may easily 
be defended in case of need. As for the site of the former capital 
Kukiya, or Kdgha, I am sorry I did not arrive at a distinct conclusion 
respecting it 

Having followed the bank, as far as the point where the creek joins 
the principal branch of the nver, I felt myself induced, by the precanous 
state of my companion's health to retrace my steps. This indisposition 
of the Sheikh’s nephew influenced the choice of my companions on my 
return journey , as it had been originally the Sheikh's intention to send 
his nephew along with me as far as Sdkoto In his place another, but 
more distant relation of the Sheikh, Mohammed ben Mukht^, an 
energetic, and intelligent young man, but of a less noble turn of mind, 
w'as appointed , and besides him, there w’^as the Hartdni MMek, son of 
a freed slave, who was to return with the last-named messenger from 
Tamkala ; then Mustala, and Mohammed Daddeb, the latter a native 
of Timbuktu, uffio were to return from Sokoto, and Ahmed el W&dawi, 
and Ahmed, wbo were to return from Bornu. 

In the evening preceding our departure, our camp exhibited a busy 
scene, as we were engaged in finishing our preparations for the journey, 
the Sheikh undertaking the outfit of one half the messengers and I the 
other ; but the presents, also, which the latter destined for the chiefs of 
Negroland, wer^ delivered to mci in order that I might take them under 
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my care. He had, besides, the goodness to supply me with some 
native cotton and tobacco, to distribute as presents to the Tuarek and 
Songhay on our road . he also gave a dress to each of my companions, 
I dOiHgthe same to those among his pupils uho had been most attached 
to me I even felt induced to make a present of a verj" handsome tobe 
from Sansandi, richly ornamented with silk, which I had intended to 
take with me as a specimen of that very interesting manufacture, to 
Sidi Mohammed, a son of the Sheikh, who had accompanied us, and 
who, on account of our long absence from the town, was rather shabbily 
dressed at the time. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

SEPAPATION FROM THE SHEIKH CROSS THE RIVER TO THE SOUTH- 

WESTERN SIDE — VARIOUS ENCAMPMENTS — RIVER STUDDED WITH 
ISLANDS — ANSONGHO. 

Saturday^ July 8 — hi length the day dawmed when I was, in reality, to 
begin ray home-journey, for all our former movements along the river 
had rather resembled the wanderings of the natives themselves than 
the direct march of a European traveller, and, although I felt sincerely 
attached to my protector, and under other circumstances might still 
have found a great many objects worthy of my investigation and research 
in this region, I could not but feel greatly satisfied at being at length 
enabled to retrace my steps homeward, with a tolerable guarantee as to 
my safety It was highly gratifying to me that w’hen I left this place 
a great many people wished me a hearty farewell and a prosperous 
journey; nay, Thakkefi even commissioned me to offer his special 
regards to Queen Victoria, with whose name I had made him acquainted. 

Having then pursued our march through the level tract along the 
river, which here forms a great north-southerly reach, and which, from 
having been full of life, is now empty and desolate, we reached the site 
of the encampment of the Kel e' Stik on the sandy eminence which w^e 
had passed a few days before, but w'hich was now deserted. From 
thence w^e descended into the sw^ampy ground towards the river, and 
here passed by a Songhay hamlet, the inhabitants of which received us 
with their usual mhospitality, and even refused us a little vcater, — an 
unkind feeling w'hich displeased me most from a young newly married 
lady, who, standing in front of her neat hut of matting, with her fine 
figure and varied ornaments of all sorts of beads, presented quite an 
attractive appearance. Turning then round a creek filled with w'ater, 
we reached an encampment of Kel e’ Stik, and pitched our tent. For, 
although It w^as our intention to cross the river as soon as possible, yet 
no boats having as yet arrived, we were so long delayed that evening 
came on before we could carry out our design ; and obstinately refusing 
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to be separated from my lupeage, I preferred crossing the river together 
with my people and effects the next morning Our hosts possessing a 
great number of cattle, we were well treated, and I w’as able to indulge 
in plent}" of milk. The Tuarek have a common name for the whole 
north-easterly bank of the nver They call the whole of it to the north- 
w est of Gdgo, Taramt, and to the south-east, Aghel6 

Sunday^ Jtily 9 — This was the day when I had to separate from the 
person who, among all the people with w’hom I had come m contact m 
the course of my long journey, I esteemed the most highly, and w’hom, 
in all but his dilatory habits and phlegmatic indifference, I had found a 
most excellent and trustworthy man I had lived with him for so long 
a time in daily intercourse, and in the most turbulent circumstances, 
sharing all his perplexities and anxieties, that I could not but feel the 
parting very severely. Having exliortcd the messengers v^hom he was 
to send along wuth me, never to quarrel, and to follow' my advice 
implicitly m all cases, but especially w'lth regard to the rate of progress 
in the journey, as he knew that I was impatiently looking forward to 
my home journey, he gave me his blessing, and assured me that I should 
certainly reach home in safet}^ Mohammed ben Khottir, w'ho m conse- 
quence of his serious indisposition w'as prevented from accompanying me 
any further, and the Sheikh’s eldest son, Sidi Mohammed, did not take 
leave of me until I w’as in the boat When I had safely landed on the 
opposite shore, I fired tw’ice a farewell, in conformity with the request 
of the Sheikh 

The river here, at present, was studded with sandbanks, which 
greatly facilitated the crossing of my camclb and horses, although 
between the sandbanks and the south-w'esterly shore there w'as a deep 
channel of considerable breadth The locality where I touched the 
south-w^estem bank of the river is called Gona, a name identical wnth 
that of a place of great celebrity for its learning and its schools, in the 
countnes of the Mohammedan Mandmgoes to the south. The sandy 
downs W’ere lined wuth a fine belt of trees. Three different paths led 
over these dowms into the interior, the most important being the track 
leading straight to D6re, the chief place of the province of Libtako, and 
joining, at a very extensive lake or backw'ater, called Khalebleb, the 
road leading to the same place from Burre to the south of the island 
Ansongho, low^er down the river. At present, a broad sw'ampy lowrland 
spread out between the dowms and the brink of the river 

The chief of my companions, Ahmed el Wadawi, being once more 
called beyond the river into the presence of the Sheikh, we did not 
leave this place till a late hour m the afternoon, keeping along the low 
swampy shore. After a w'hile, an open branch appioached us from the 
river on our left, forming an island of the name of Berta. Here an 
animated scene presented itself to our eyes. An immense female hip- 
popotamus was dnwng her calf before her, and protecting it from be- 
hind, her body half out of the water, while a great number of agamba ” 
and “zangway,” crocodiles and alligators, were basking in the sun on 
the low sandbanks, and glided into the winter with great celerity at the 
noise of our approach. 
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Here the swampy shore presented some cultivation of rice, while, on 
the opposite side, the river was bounded by the rocky cliffs of Tm- 
sheran, but the sandy beach, \v’hich a week pre\iously had been animated 
by the numerous encampments of the Ga-bero, w'as now desolate and 
deserted, and we continued our march in order to find out their new 
camping-ground. 

\\ hile ascending a spur of nsing ground called Gilndam, a fierce 
poisonous snake made a spring at my mounted servant, who w^as close 
behind me, but was killed by the men, who foitunatcly follow’cd him at 
a short distance. It w'as about four leet and a half long , and its body 
did not exceed an inch and a half in diameter. 

Having then kept along the slope for a little more than a mile, we 
again descended into the grassy plain, and reached a considerable 
creek, forming a senes of rapids gushing over a low’ ledge of rocks, and 
encompassing the island of Bornu-Gungu, w’here the Ga-b6ro weie at 
present encamped The creek being too considerable to allow of our 
crossing it v\ith all our effects, we encamped between it and the swamp, 
in a locality called Jfina-bana, and I here distributed amongst my 
companions the articles which I had promised them. 

The nvei, at this point, W’as frequented by several hippopotami, one 
of which, in its pursuit of good pasturage in the dusk of the evening, 
left the shore far behind it, and w’as pursued by my companions, who 
fired at it, without however hurting it or preventing its reaching the 
water. 

Monday^ July lo. — It was a beautiful morning; and while the 
WM^wi crossed over to the island m order to fetch a supply of rice, I 
had sufficient leisure to look around me. The shore on this side 
presented little ol mteiest, and was only scantily adorned ivith trees, 
but the island v\ as richly clothed with vegetation. The only interesting 
feature in the scenery was the opposite shore, with the imposing clitfs 
of Bomu, W’here w^e had been encamped some time before. When at 
length we started, w e w’ere soon obliged to leave the shore in order to 
avoid an extensive sw’amp, and approached the hills, at the foot of 
W’hich w’e had to cross a small creek, which during a great part of the 
year forms the border of the nver itself, and then continued along the 
downs. Numbers of people, who had their temporary abode in the 
swampy plain, came to pay me their compliments. 

These people are called Gd.-bibi, a name which is said to have refer- 
ence to their black tents, which distinguish them from the matting 
dwellings of the Gl-bero. I was here not a little surprised at the 
sw^arms of locusts w’hich the wund drove into our faces, and which 
certainly indicated our approach to more fertile regions. Proceeding in 
this manner, we reached a fine camping-ground m an opening of the 
slope of the downs, through which a path led to the uitenor, thus 
giving to the herds of cattle access to the river, and thereiore called 
Dfiniyame, “the wntenng-place of the cattle” A fine hajillj afibrded a 
cool shade, the vegetation in general consisting only of fern^n, retem, 
and bti-r6kkeba, and we at once decided to halt here, in order to await 
our guide, Hamma-Hamma, one of the Ga-b^ro, who had gone to visit 

** 2Q 
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his family, but had promised to rejoin us at tins spot The situation of 
our camping-ground afforded us an interesting prospect over the valley ; 
and numbers of the inhabitants of the neighbouring hamlets and camps 
\isited us in the course of the evening, and even supplied us with 
a tolerable provision of milk late at night. 

Tuesday^ July li. — The guide who was to accompany us as far as 
Say not having arrived, I had great duficulty in inducing my companions 
to set off without him and we started at an early hour, keeping along 
the sandy downs, which a httlc further on became adorned wutli the 
nch bush called “mdeircn,” or ‘*k61koli/* while ledges of rock 
obstructed the river. Gradually the downs decreased in height, and 
the melancholy-looking fernln succeeded to the fresh inderren, but its 
place was supplied for a while by the richer taborak The locality w^as 
called Alakke, and further on, Dergimi , bat fixed settlements of any 
kind are, at present, looked for in vain in these districts. In Aussa, 
how^ever, on the north-eastern side of the river, we left, first a hamlet 
called Dergdnne, and. further on, a place called Agliacldr, which, as the 
name indicates, must have been formerly a walled place West from 
DergOnne is probably the halting place Sliinjeri, and Aghaddr is most 
likely identical with a place called Eben-efo-ghan, said to be hereabouts. 
The opposite bank, gradually sloping do^^-n and being clad with large 
trees, bore the appearance of a pleasant, cultivable country, while the 
shore on this side the river likewise improved , altogether it seemed as if 
%ve had left the desert far behind us I am not sure how the country here 
IS called , but I think that the district called Azaw'agh may reach dowm 
to the eastern border of the n\’er. The Niger was for a moment entirely 
free from rocks, forming a magnificent open sheet of w’ater ; but further 
on It again became obstructed by isolated cliffs. 

Meanwhile, as we pursued our march steadily onwards, at a short 
distance from the bank, in a S.SE. direction, the K6l e’ Suki, 
Mohammed e’ Telmiidi, entertained me, from the back of his tall 
m^hari, wnth a description of the powder of the T^ki chief, El Khadi'r, 
the southern verge of w^hose terntoiy w-e had passed on our outward 
journey, and now again turned round the northern side of it. The 
chief, at this time, w^as encamped about three days from here, tow’ards 
the west, collecting, as we w^ere told, an expedition against the princi- 
pality of H6mbon, the governor of w’hich claims dominion over the 
whole district. There are even here several settlements of Fulbe, a 
troop of whom W’e fell in wuth, and recognised in them young noble 
people, who 111 their countenances bore e\ident traces of a pure 
descent. Their idiom w^as closely related to the dialect of Mlsina. 
During the spring, how^ever, the Tdrki chief generally frequents the 
banks of the river, which then afford the richest pasturage 

Gradually the green shore widened, and formed a swampy ground of 
more than half a mile m breadth, adorned by a line of trees which, 
during the inundation, hkewuse becomes annually submerged by the 
water. The valley is bordered on this side by steep banks of consider- 
able elevation. As soon as I became aw^are of the swampy character 
of the plain, which greatly retarded the progress of my camels, I 
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endeai'^oured to strike across the swampy ground, and to reach the firm 
bank again , but had considerable difficulty in doing so 

The bank was adorned by a growth of the finest trees, which gave to 
the river scenery a peculiar character, and imnted us to halt during the 
hot hours of the day. We therefore encamped opposite Tongi, £ 
hamlet lying on a low swampy island, separated from us by a con- 
siderable open creek, and ruled over by a man of the name of SMah, 
who was a brother of Hamma-Hamma, the very man w ho w as to serve 
us as a guide, but who had broken his word The people, who seemed 
to be called Dekiten, behaved \ery hospitably, sending us immediately 
upon ouramval cov\s' and goats’ milk as a refreshment, and giving us 
in the course of the afternoon a bullock for our further entertainment 
I have already mentioned, I think, on a former occasion, how cruelly 
the inhabitants of these regions treat oxen which have been destined 
for slaughter, although in geneial they are rather mildly disposed 
towards animals In conformit}^ ’’ ith their barbarous custom, my com- 
panions broke the hind legs of the animal \\hich had been given us 
as a present, and allov^ ed it to drag itself about m this state until they 
found it comcnient to slaughter it 

While detained here the remainder of the day, I had the pleasure of 
meeting, among the people who crossed over to us from the island, an 
old man who had a very lively remembrance of Mungo Park, and who 
gave me an accurate description of his tall commanding figure, and his 
large boat. He related, besides, the manner in which the Tuarek of 
the tribe of the Ide-Mtisa, the name of whose present chief is El Getega, 
attacked that mystenous voyager near Ansdngho, where the river is 
hemmed in by rapids, but without being able to inflict any harm upon 
him, while the intrepid Scotchman shot one of his pursuers, and caused 
two to be drowned in the ruer. 

It w^as altogether a fine camping-ground, the talha and shvik being 
thickly interwoven with creeping plants; but a hea\y thunderstorm, 
accompanied w’lth rain, which lasted almost the w’hole of the night, 
rendered us rather uncomfortable Besides this circumstance, the fact 
that the people of the Sheikh could only wuth difficulty be induced to 
forego the companionship of our guide, lost us here the best half of the 
day But I collected a good deal of valuable information, especially 
with regard to the chief settlements of the independent Songhay, and 
our former route through Ylgha and Libtiko. 

At length I succeeded, at a rather late hour in the afternoon, in 
stirring up my companions ; and, leading the w^ay, w^'e crossed from 
this advanced headland a swampy creek which separated us from the 
main, and then kept along the rising ground, which was richly dad ivith 
vegetation, and from time to time formed recesses, as the one called 
Tennel, the river being now more open. But further on it became 
obstructed by cliffs and rocks, till at length, after a march of about 
seven miles, the river, w^hich here formed a fine bend, assuming a 
south-easterly direction, exhibited an open undivided sheet of water, 
ahd on this account forms the general place of embarkation, called 
Adar-andtirren, properly “the small branch,” meaning evidently here 
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a narrowing of the river , for people going from Kolman to this part of 
Anssa generally cross here. A little higher up there is a hamlet called 
Tabdllat, inhajited by sherifs, with a chief named Mohammed. Just 
at that moment some people were crossing over, but, when we horse- 
xren hurraed in advance, they immediately took to flight with their boats, 
leading behind them some slaves and four or five pack-oxen, and all 
our snouting was not able to convince these native travellers of our 
peaceable intentions Here, owing to a small creek which runs closely 
at the foot of the hills, we W’ere obliged to ascend the nsing ground, 
and, rather against the advice of our more prudent K6l e’ Suki guide, 
encamped on the heights, w^hich were clad with rich herbage, but 
covered w’lth great quantities of the feathery bristle. This spot afforded 
a commanding view*- over the surrounding country, but on this very 
account appeared less secure for a small party , and notwithstanding 
the elevation, the camping-ground w^as greatly infested by mosquitoes, 
w’hich almost drove our camels to distraction, and troubled our owm 
night’s rest not a little 

Bat the view which I here enjoyed over the northern end of the 
island, round which the nver divided into four branches, was highly 
interestirg to me, as being one of the places along the river best knowm 
to the natu’es as scenes w'here that heroic vo5’ager from the north had 
to struggle with nature as w'ell as wnth hostile men Our fires having 
given to those poor lads w^ho had been left behind by their fnghtened 
masters an opportunity of discovering w’hat kind of people we w’ere, 
thej" took courage and came to us, when w'e learned that they w’ere 
K6l e‘ Siik, who had paid a \’isit to ICfilman, and w^ere now returning 
home. They also informed us, that the crocodiles had devoured one 
of the pack-oxen, upon their attempting to swim them across the 
nver. 

Thursday^ July 13. — Breaking up our encampment at an early hour, 
w^e descended, when the branch nezirest to us again assumed an open 
character tolerably free from rocks ; but after a short time w^e w’ere 
again forced by a ridge of sandstone about twenty feet high, which here 
formed the bank of the river, to ascend the higher ground. We thus 
obtained a clearer prospect over the whole valley, which at this spot 
attains a breadth of from four to six miles, the ground being open, and 
the view only for a short time shut in by a dense grove of gerredh and 
talha trees 

Further on the river afforded a very wild spectacle. In the distance 
before us, the iron gates of Akardmliay became visible, bordered by 
the high sandy downs of Tidejititen; a grand mass of rock, like an 
immense artificial wall, with a strong northerly dip, started up from the 
creek ; and from the extensive grassy island of AnsOngho similar masses 
appeared, wdiich rose to an elevation of from seventy to eighty feet 
Gradually the shore became more stony and barren, forming a plain called 
Era.rar-n-tesawel, by the Taurek. and Fam, by the Songhay. We passed 
a deserted hamlet W'hich had formerly been inhabited by the fde-Mdsa, 
and here the river again approached nearer on our left, but after a short 
time it again receded and became obstructed by ledges of rocks, 
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especially at the place called Tazdri, where an uninterrupted ridge of 
cliffs breaks through the surface of the water Even at this season of 
the year, it leaves a small channel beyond the grassy shore, which 
evudently connects the open water above and below the rapids. 

About one thousand five hundred yards below this ledge, in a south- 
easterly direction, we reached the iron gates of Akar^mba}’, where the 
river, or at least this vcsterlj^ branch of it, is forced through between two 
considerable masses of rock, at present from thirty-five to forty feet liigb, 
and about as many yards distant from each other. On the right, The 
sand downs rise to a considerable elevation opposite a large hamlet, 
situated on the island Ansdngho, and adorned With ddm-palms. 

Folloumg a south-easterly direction, in a short time we reached the 
place where the several branches into which the river had divided at 
Adar-andilrren again join , but being full of ledges and rocks, at least 
in the present low state of the water, they exhibited a wild and sombre 
aspect. The river, howe\er, does not long retain this character, and a 
little more than half a mile below, it widens to a broad and tolerably 
open sheet of water, the shore, which hitherto had been clothed only 
with the gloomy fem^n, being now beautifully adorned with an isolated 
tamarind-tree, which (together with the ddm-palms on the island of 
Ansdngho), mighUvell serve as a landmark to people who would attempt 
to ascend this river. But the hills, which ascended to a height of three 
hundred feet, approached so closely the bank of the river, that W’e were 
obliged to ascend the steep slope, which was thickly clothed with fernan, 
and being tom by many small watercourses, scarcely afforded a passage 
for the camels 

Descending from the slope, we reached the Teauwent, or place of em- 
barkation of Burre, a hamlet lying on the opposite shore, but at present 
deserted, where the river forms only a single branch, from eight hundred 
to nine hundred yards wide, and a little further on about one thousand, 
and on the whole unobstructed, with the exception of a few rocks near 
the shore Having here passed a rocky cone, projecting into the river, 
we encamped near a cluster of anthills, formed by and adorned with 
the bushes of the Capparis sodata; but it was a very inauspicious place, 
as the camels, not finding ^food enough in the neighbourhood, were, 
through the negligence ot Abbega, lost in the evening, and it cost us 
the whole forenoon of the following day to find them again. When we 
at length started, I was obliged to yield to the wishes of my companions, 
who, in order to obtain some supplies for their j’ourney, were most 
anxious to halt near a small faraimg village of a Piillo settler, Mohammed- 
Sfdi, a distant relation of Mohammed-Jebbo, who had settled here 
several years before amongst Tuarek and Songhay, and my friends, 
having been informed that this person was a pious and liberal man, 
felt little inclination to forego such an opportunity of receiving a few 
alms. 

Having encamped on a high ground rising to considerable elevation, 
we had an extensive view over the river, which was here again broken 
by rocky islets and intersected by ledges, so that, seen from this dis- 
tance, in several places it appeared almost lost. Beyond, on the other 
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shore, across this lahjTinth of rapids and dnided creeks, filling a breadth 
of two to thiee miles, were seen the two mountains of AyOla and 
Tikanaziten, where, in the time of the chief Kawa, a bloody and decisive 
battle was fought between the Dinnik and the Awelimmiden. Towards 
the south, on the contrary, a fertile and well cultivated plain, bordered 
by low hills, where the crops of native millet were just shooting forth, 
stretching out, nothing but retem and fernan, breaking the monotonous 
level. 

_ The hamlet of our host consisted of only six huts , but the district 
did not seem to be uninhabited, and in the course of the day a consider- 
able number of Fillbe and Songhay collected around us, and troubled 
me greatly, begging me to impart my blessing to them by laying my 
hand upon their heads, or spitting into a handful of sand, and thus 
imbuing it with full efficacy for curing sickness, or for other purposes 
Even the river did not seem quite destitute of life and animation, and 
the previous evening, while I was enjoying the scenery, seated on the 
cliffs at some distance from our camping-ground, two boats filled with 
natives passed by, and procured me an interestmg intermezzo, 

Saturday y July 15 . — The good treatment that we received here seemed 
to please my companions so much, that they tried to detain me another 
day by hiding one of their camels behind a bush and pretending it was 
lost. When at length I had found it, and was on the point of setting 
out to pursue my journey, a very heavy thunderstorm broke out, and, 
although 1 persisted in proceeding, the rain became so wolent that I 
was obliged to halt for fully an hour, near some bushes that protected 
us a little from the heavy gale which accompanied the torrents of ram. 
Here, also, the river was obstructed by a great number of rocks, while 
the adjacent grounds were partly cultivated, but only sparingly clad 
with trees, till, after a march of a couple of miles, nch talha trees and 
gerredh began to appear; but even here groups of rock cropped out 
from the surface. Thus keeping along at some little distance from the 
river, we encamped shortly ^ter noon at the foot of a sandy eminence, 
and were very glad when we were enabled to diy our wet clothes and 
recruit our strength with a dish of mohamsa. 

Having ascended the rising ground in order to obtain a view of the 
mountains on the opposite shore, I went down to the river and enjoyed 
the wild scenery of the rapids, which here also obstructed its course, 
forcing this westerly branch to a velocity of perhaps six miles an hour, 
intersected by flat cliffs, which at present were only a few feet out of 
the water. A fine belt of trees lined the bank at a short distance from 
the edge of the river, the islands also being clad with rich vegetation, 
and, altogether, the locality seemed to me worthy of a slight sketch. I 
had hitherto looked in vain all along the shore for traces of the elephant, 
but I discovered that this part is visited by them in great numbers. The 
place is called Tibordwen. Having indulged m quiet repose for several 
hours, we were joined by our companions, who, seeing that I was not 
to be detained by their tergiversations, were anxious to come up with 
us. 

Sunday y July 16 . — Keeping a short distance from the river, first in a 
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more vinding and then in a south-v csterty direction, we entered, after 
a march of three miles, more undulating and fresher pasture-grounds , 
but stony ground soon bec[an to pre\ail, although without entirely 
excluding vegetation Here, before w e reached the cape called Imm^nan, ' 
mean mg the hsh-cape, the several branches of the river united, while 
a grassy lowland w’as attached to the higher bank W’hich bounds the 
nver during the period of its inundation This fresh grassy tract, full 
of herbage and trees, W’as awhile interrupted by the high ground 
attached to the cape , but as soon as we had left the naked hills behind 
US, w’e descended into a lovely little valley or ra\ine, which in a winding 
course led us to the beach of the nver, which here formed a magnificent 
reach , but a little further on, at a place called Ekeziriden, it w^as broken 
by a ledge of rocks, w^hich stretched almost across its w'hole breadth, 
and, at this season at least, made it totally unna\igable. A short 
distance beyond, a second ledge set across the river, w^hile a little 
further on a rocky islet, overgrown wnth rich vegetation, caused the 
stream to divide The bank itself now became stony, mica-slate 
protruding evci^’where, and we ascended a small ridge, W’^hich formed 
a higher cone at some distance on our right, while on our left it formed 
a promentory jutting out into the ruer The wbole district is called 
Beting 

Having descended from this small ridge, we approached nearer the 
river, which w’as here tolerably free from rocks, and then entered a 
dense but short tract of forest, full of the dung of the elephant, and 
traces of the footsteps of the banga or hippopotamus. Here w^e had 
to cross se\cral watercourses, at present diy, one of which is called 
Galindu, and is said to be identical with the Bijiggoma, which we had 
crossed wuth so much difficulty before reaching the towm of Ariblnda, 
But rocky ground soon prevailed again; and another promontory 
jutted out into the winter, the nver, winch on the wffiole has here a 
south-westerly direction, being once more broken by cliffs 

A little further on w^e encamped opposite a hamlet called Waigun, 
wffiich W’as just building, w4nle another one of the same name w^as lying 
a little higher up the river. However we derived no advantage from 
the neighbourhood of this little centre of life, for having no boat at our 
disposal we were not able to communicate with those people ourselves, 
and they, on their part, felt little inclination to make our acquaintance, 
as they could not expect that we should be of much use to them, except 
in lightening their stores. My companion, the Kel e’ SQki, with shouts 
endeavoured to intimate to the people that their soveicign lord Bozeri 
was himself present ; but this artifice did not succeed. The fmeliggizen, 
or their slaves, who dominate both shores, are ill-famed on account of 
their thievish propensities , and we protected ourselves by firing a good 
many shots in the course of the night. 

Mo7iday\July 17 — Pursuing our course at an early hour, generally in 
a south-westerly direction, we reached, after a march of about four 
miles, a fine running stream, about twenty-five feet broad and fifteen 
inches deep, traversing a beautifully fresh vale, the slopes of which 
exhibited traces of several former encampments of the Tuarek. It 
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joins the river at a rpot it f jrr/s an open and unbroken sheet of 

wate*-, and greatly contributes to enhance the whole cliaracter of the 
scenery, althoi’gh, about one thousand two hundred 3^ards below, it was 
again broken by a ledge of rocks crossing almost the whole breadth of 
the river, but mostly covered by the water, even at the present season. 
About five hundred 3'ards below tins ledge a small island lies in the 
midst of the iiver, occupied almost entirelv^ by a \iilcge called Kitubu, 
consisting of about two hundred snug-lookiiig huts, which were most 
pleasantly adorned by two beautiful tamannd-trecs But the peace of 
the inhabitants appeared to have been disturbed, as the}’ had probably 
heard our firing during the night, and were therefore on their guard. 
Five or six boats, filled with men, lay' around the ishand at vanous 
distances, most probably sp5ung out our proceedings, although some of 
our party thought that the}’ were fishing. 

We here left the beach for awhile, and ascended the higher ground, 
which rose to a greater height, cutting off a cun*e of the shore. The 
river, further on, was again broken by a ledge of rocks, but so that a 
passage remained open on the side of Aussa. and shortly afterwards 
the various branches joined, and formed a fine noble reach. The 
country now became more hilly and better wooded, being clad with 
retem, besides k 6 rna and hajihj Xumerous po’^ds of water w’ere 
formed in the hollows, and antelopes of vanous species, irduding that 
called ‘‘ d^dan't,” w'ere observed Leaving then a pat : leading to a 
place called Tdkala, situated at a distance of about fifty miles inland, 
in a south-easterly direction, we reached, about a Ci’orter past ten 
o’clock, the highest point of this undulabng ground, from w’hence w’e 
obtained a view over a wuld and gloomjMooklng forest-region, behind 
which the river disappeared, after having enclosed a w^ell-w’ooded 
island called Sakkenew’en 

From this higher ground w^e descended into a fine nch vale, the 
vegetation of which w^as distinguished by a few bususu, ighanat, or 
tamarind-trees. Emerging from this richly-clad valle}’’, w'e again ob- 
tained a sight of the river — if river it can be called — for seen from 
hence it looks almost like an archipelago or network of islands and 
rocky cliffs in the wildest confusion, the nver foaming along tlirough 
these obstructed passages. For just as it turns round a cape, which 
juts far out to the N N.W., and is continued under w’ater tow^ards the 
opposite shore m a long reef of rocks, forming a sort of semicircle, it is 
broken into several branches by a number of islands, through which it 
makes its w^ay, as w’ell as it is able, over cliffs and rocks, in such a 
manner, that along this south-westerly shore there is no idea of naviga- 
tion even dunng the highest state of the river, but on the Aussa side it 
is more open, and renders navigation possible, although even there 
caution is evidently necessary. I have no doubt that this is one of the 
most difficult passages of the river. The name of the cape is Em-n-Ishib, 
or rather £m-n-ashid, “the cape of the ass.” 

Having passed a place where the most westerly branch forms a 
small waterfall of about eighteen inches elevation, foaming along with 
great violence^ we encamped on the slope of the green bank, adorned 
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with fine herbage and luxuriant hljilij, in full view of this ivild scener 3 ’. 
I made a sketch of it from the highest ground near our halting-place, 
which is occupied by a small cemetery, the locality having been formerly 
enlivened by a hamlet of the Imeliggizen, of the name of Lebbeze 3 ^a 
This encampment was also important to me, as I here had to take 
leave of our guide, Mohammed Kel e’ SQki, v^hom I had vainly en- 
deavoured to persuade to accompan}* me as far as Sa.y, although he 
would have had no objection to have fulfilled bs promise, if our other 
guide, Hamma-hamma, had not broken his word, and staj^ed behind, 
for, alone, he was afraid to trust himself to the Fulbe It was, more- 
over, his intention to proceed from here on a visit to his friends, the 
Udalen. Convinced, therefore, of the justice of his arguments, I gave 
him Ills present, although I missed him very much, as he was an 
intelligent man, and had given me some valuable information. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

DENSER POPULATION BEGINS. 

Tuesday, July i8. — The beginning of our journey without a guide was 
not very fortunate , for, ha\ing set out first from our encampment, en- 
deavouring to cut off the great windings of the nver, with my camels 
and my three freed blacks, my companions, in the dawn of the morning, 
lost the traces of my footsteps upon the grassy undulating ground, and 
it w’as some time bet ore they joined me The ground became at times 
stony, talha, gerredli, and other species of mimosas, being the pre- 
dominant trees ; and after a march of eight miles, w’e had to ascend 
another ridge, clothed wuth thick forest, where the ktika, or tfedumt, 
the monkey-bread tree, wdiich I had not seen for so long a time, was 
very common. This w’as an almost certain sign of the locality having 
once been a centre of human life, but at present only the traces of a 
former ksar, or hamlet, were to be seen. Having then crossed a small 
“rek,” or “faire,”that is to say, a barren, naked plain, we descended 
again, w^hile the desolate character of the country continued, and the 
only signs of human life which u^e observed were the traces of two 
men, with three head of cattle, probably robbers from the other side 
of the river, who w^ere returning to their haunts with their booty. But 
gradually the country assumed a more cheerful aspect, being clad with 
large trees, and exhibiting evident signs of former cultivation, while 
isolated masses of rock were projecting here and there. The country 
altogether was so pleasant, that having met with a shallow pond of 
winter, in a trough-like cavity of the grassy ground, w^e decided on 
encamping, for it was with great difficulty that I was able to drag on 
my companions more than fifteen miles a day at the utmost. 

However, we had scarcely pitched oujr tents, when w’e became aware 
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that our camping-ground close bej’oiid the belt of trees with which it 
was girt, was skirted by a small rivulet, which although full of locks 
w as yet so deep, that it afforded sufficient room for crocodiles or alli- 
gators, and was not fordable here. It w^as a pity that w^e had not a 
giiide with us who might have given us some clear information respecting 
the features of the country, for the conjecture of my companions, wdio 
fancied that this rivulet took its nse to the south of Hombori, where it 
w^as called Agele was quite absurd if it be correct that the Galindii 
w’hichwe had crossed the preceding day w’as really the lower course 
of the river near Anbinda; but i it is very difficult to say how' these 
courses correspond, and nothing is more likely than that the same 
w’atercourse may join the Niger by several openings. As it w’as, w^e 
had a long dispute as to the manner in w'hich we should cross this 
w'ater, and the following morning we had to take a tedious roundabout 
w ay to get over it. 

After a march ot two miles from our starting point we reached a 
crossw’ay. We followed the ad\ice of the W^d^wu, who, lia\’ing taken 
the lead at the moment, chose the path to our left, though that on the 
right crosses the rivulet at this spot , but m the end it w^as perhaps as 
w’ell that W’e did so, as othervdse W’e should scarcely have been able to 
ford it We therefore continued our march after my companions had 
finished their praj-ers, which, as we always set oat at an earty hour, 
they used to say on the road. The open pasture grounds were here 
broken by large boulders of granite, v h le the rivulet, girt by fine large 
trees, approached on our right, or at least one branch of it, the river 
dividing near its mouth into a delta of a great many smaller branches. 
We here changed our direction, keeping parallel along the shore of the 
great nver, wdiere on a rocky island w*as situated the village of Ay6ru 
or Airu, from w^hence a troop of about tw^enty people were just pro- 
ceeding tow^ards their field labours Most of them were tall, w^ell made 
men, almost naked, with the exception of a w’hite cap and a clean 
w^hite cotton wrapper. Two or three of them wore blue tobes. Their 
weapons consisted of a bow and arrow’s, or a spear, and their agri- 
cultural implements w’ere limited to a long handled hoe of a peculiar 
shape, such as is called jerran by the Arabs, and kambul by the Song- 
hay, But besides a w’eapon and implement, each of them bore a small 
bowl, containing a large round clod of pounded millet, and a little 
curdled milk, w’hich they hospitably offered to us, although it constituted 
their whole supply of food for the day. We rew’arded them wnth a few 
needles and by repeating the fat-hl or opening prayer of the Kuran * 
It was, moreover, very fortunate that w’e had met them just here, as, if 
not directed by their information, w^e should scarcely have been able to 
cross without accident these numerous creeks, some of w’hich were of 
an extremely boggy natuie, and others obstructed by rocks, which 
caused us considerable delay; for the principal branch or gdm of the 
nvulet was not less than about thirty-five yards broad, and about two 
and a half feet in depth, with a rocky bottom. Fine busfisu, or tamannd- 
trees, and wide-spreading duwa, or fig trees, adorned the delta, while 
♦ They informed us, that Kiilman was six hours’ distance from here, 
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a good deal of a kind of grain called “adel^nka,” or " donh^re,” was 
cultivated m the fields. 

Having at length left this difficult delta of small rivulets behind us, 
which may occasionally cause great trouble to a traveller, we ascended 
sandy douns, and obtained from thence a view over the whole valley, 
which here rather resembles a large well-timbered faddama than a 
river, only a small open branch becoming visible, not obstructed by 
rocks. 7"he district exhibited a good deal of cultivation, the fields of 
Aydru extending for more than two miles, and the low shore of the 
creek was adorned further on by a rich profusion of kenya or teddmunt. 
The richly-wooded islands afforded a very pleasant sight, one of them 
being enlivened by a great number of horses, which were left here to 
pasture, and the shore formed one uninterrupted line of tamarind-trees. 
But the na\igation may be very difficult here, as from time to time, the 
river, or at least as much as we saw of it, became greatly obstructed by 
rocks It was pleasing to observe that we had at length entered more 
hospitable regions, for a short time after we left behind us the fields of 
Ayoru, cultivated ground again succeeded, and apparently very well 
kept. 

Having then turned round a swampy gulf, we ascended higher ground, 
and now obtained a view of the remarkably wild scenery of the river 
which attaches to the island of Kend^ji and the rocky cone W^rba, 
which had been in sight all the morning, and encamped, at half-past 
eleven o'clock, on a rising ground at some distance from the island. 
The river here presented a very wild character, so that it almost seemed 
as if the navigation was interrupted entirely Between the island 
of Kend^ji and the rocky cone there really does not appear to be any 
passage open; but beyond the island there are evidently two mDre 
branches, and, as far as it can be seen from here, they are not nearly so 
much obstructed by rocks. The village seemed to be of considerable 
size, the huts covering the whole surface of the island , but, at the time 
of our arrival, not a living soul was to be seen, with the exception of an 
unfortunate man who was lamed by Guinea-worm, all the healthy 
people having gone to the labours of the field But in the course of the 
afternoon the scenery became pleasantly enlivened by the arrival of a 
numerous herd of cattle and a flock of sheep, belonging to Fulbe 
settlers in the neighbourhood, that were brought here to be watered. 

Gradually, also, the inhabitants of the village returned from their 
labours, and began to give life to the scenery, crossing over to their 
insulated domicile m small canoes Others, in the company of their 
chief, came to pay us a visit. The latter was a man of tall, stout 
figure, but of not very intelligent expression of countenance, and, as it 
appeared, not of a very liberal and hospitable disposition, for he 
received the eloquent address of my noble friend the Wddawi, who 
adduced all the claims which he and his party had upon the chiefs 
hospitality, very coldly, answering through the medium of a Piillo ffiki 
who had been staying here for some time, and rather laying claim 
himself to a handsome present than acknowledging the demands made 
upon him by my companions for hospitable treatment. The most 
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interesting feature about this petty chief was his name, which reminded 
one of the more glorious times of the Songhay empire, for he called 
himself Farma-Erkezmzze ; "farma” bemg, as I have said on a former 
occasion, the princely title of a governor ; izze ” means son, Erkezu 
being the name of his father. It was also highly interesting to me to 
observe that these Songhay, the inhabitants of Kend^ji as well as those 
of Ay6ru, call themselves, in their native langupge, Kldo nn the 
singular) and Habe (in the plural form) , a name which the Fulbe have 
made use of to indicate, in general, tlie Kohelan, or the native black 
population of all the regions conquered by themselves, and it seems 
almost as if the latter had taken the name from this tribe. 

Besides these Songhay, we also received a visit from a T^rki gentle- 
man of the name of Misakh, son of Ellekken, and nephew of Sinnefel, 
the chief of the Imeh'ggizen of Anbinda These people are on hostile 
terms with their brethren in Aussa, where the populous distnct Amdra 
IS situated, and thus, fortunately, undermine their own strength, which 
is only employed in the w’ay of mischief, although they are still strong 
enough to lay heav-y contributions upon the poor Songhay inhabitants 
of these distracted shores They had levied, the preceding year, a 
tribute of four horses on the people of Kenddji, and a camel, together 
with a quantity of corn, upon those of A^’oru. But although our guest, 
who was accompanied by two or three followers, w’as a rather decent 
young man, nevertheless, the neighbourhood of these Tuarek inspi'-ed 
us with just as little confidence as the behaviour of our fnends the 
Songhay on the island, and we kept a good watch, firing the whole 
night. Nothing is more probable than that Park had a serious quarrel 
with these islanders. 

Fortunately we were not disturbed ; and we set out from our camping- 
ground at a very early hour, in order to make a good day's j'oumey, but 
we were first obliged to search about in the tw’o hamlets which lie 
opposite the island, and one at the very foot of the rocky cone of Wdrba, 
for the guide that had been promised to us the preceding day. We 
had scarcely set out fairly on our march, when a heav^ thunderstorm 
nsing in the south-east, threatened us with a serious deluge, and obliged 
us to seek shelter under some trees to the nght of our path. We then 
unloaded the camels, and endeav’oured to protect ourselves and the 
luggage, as well as possible, with the skins and mattings ; but the 
storm was confined to a very violent gale, which scattered the clouds, 
so that only very little rain fell. Having thus lost almost two hours 
of the best part of the day, vve proceeded on our march, not now digress- 
ing to the right and left, but following a broad, well trodden path, 
which led us through carefully cultivated cornfields, shaded with fine 
h^jilij. But soon the ground became more undulating, and we followed 
a sort of backwater, at some distance from the pnncipal branch of the 
river, and then crossed a cavity or hollow, where calcareous rock inter- 
rupted the granite. The river also, in its present low state, laid bare a 
good many rocky islets, and further on divided into five branches, over 
which, from the rising bank, we obtained an interesting view, with a 
cone, on the Anssa shore, towards the north. One of the islands was 
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handsomely adorned with dum-parnis, while the shore was clothed with 
a plant called “ hekik.” 

This district appeared to be extremely fertile, and its populous state, 
after the desolate region which w’e had traversed, seemed the more 
remarkable ; for soon after, having passed a small hamlet, we had on 
the opposite shore the considerable place Tornare, and just beyond, on 
an island, another village called FIchile, densely inhabited and full of 
life and bustle. Scarcely had w’e passed this busy place on our left, 
when another hamlet appeared called Kochomere, and it was most 
gratifying to behold the river, w^hich, during the greater part of our 
journey, had seemed to roll its mighty stream along without the least 
use being made of it, covered with small canoes, which carried over 
to our shore numbers of people wdio w’ere going to the labours of the 
field. The bank itself also became here beautified by a variety of 
luxuriant trees, such as the kew^a, the dingi, the bafire, the hdjilij, and 
others of various species, the hljilij, especially, exhibiting here a very 
luxuriant and nch grow’th A sort of shallow grassy creek separated 
from the bank a low island, w’hich, during the highest state of the 
inundation, is under w^ater 

Tw’O miles beyond Torn^re the character of the country changed and 
deep sandy soil, clothed with the herbage called rodam, and destitute 
of trees, succeeded to the fine arable soil, but after a march of about 
a mile, cultivation again appeared, and even extended over the hilly 
chain w’hich we ascended. We then passed a slave village called 
Gandfitan, belonging to the T^rki chief, Mohammed el Amin, w’here 
nmnerous horses were seen grazing in the fields, distinguished by the 
kind of herbage called by the Arabs el deb^di, in which my companions 
were delighted to recognise an old fnend of theirs, as growing also 
plentifully in the Aberas of Timbuktu. Crossing the plain, where we 
met several tiavellers, w^e began to ascend the slope of a promontory 
called £m-AMwen, and soon reached the residence of the chief j‘ust 
mentioned, who is the head of one of the two divisions of the Eritafani 
The village consisted of one hundred and fifty to two hundred huts of 
matting, wnth a larger and a smaller leathern tent in the centre ; but as 
it did not offer any cool shade, being perched on the bare hot gravel 
overl3nng the rock, we thought it very uninviting, and preferred de- 
scending the steep eastern slope, upon the narrow slip of the low shore 
wdiich stretched along the river, and which, being richly clothed with 
hajilij, bafire, and other trees, offered a very pleasant resting-place. We 
were, hov\ever, not allowed to enjoy much repose, but were soon 
visited by the w’hole male population of the village, Taurek and 
Songhay, full-grown men and children, who gathered round us without 
great curiosity, but without entering into close conversation, as they 
did not know w^hat to make of me, and scrutinised suspiciously w^hat 
my real character might be, my companions passing me for a sherif. 

Later in the afternoon the chief himself, who had not been present 
on our arrival, paid us a visit, and behaved m a very becoming manner, 
so that I made him a present of half a litham, while I distributed a 
quantity of needles amongst his people. The place was tolerably well 
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supplied with provisions, and I bought a good siipplj^ of butter and rice ; 
but miLk was scarce, although I succeeded in bartering a small quantity 
for some dates, of which these people were extremely fond. A little 
below our encampment, on the low shore, there \\ as a farm, and on the 
island nearest the shore, two small hamlets , for the branch of the river, 
which m general appears to be of considerable depth, was studded with 
green islands, uhich stretched out lengthwise in two parallel rows, 
being of the same height as the bank on which ue were encamped, and 
which at present formed a steep descent to the shores of the nver of 
about ten feet, rendering the w’atenng of the horses very difficult It 
was only wnth the utmost exertion that w^e rescued one of them which 
fell into the stieam. 

The whole district is said to be greatly infested by lions, and w^e saw^ 
the remains of four horses, which a single individual of that species 
had tom to pieces the preceding day , but, notwithstanding the strength 
and ferocity of this animal, I w^as assured by all the inhabitants that 
the lion of this region, like that of A’lr, has no mane, and that its out- 
ward appearance was altogether very unlike that beautiful skm upon 
which loused to lie dowm, being the exnvtcs of an animal from Ldgone. 

Friday^ July 21 — On our w^ay hither the preceding day, W’e had been 
overtaken, near the village of Gandiltan, by a band of some three or 
four Songhay people, w^ho had rather a warlike and enterprising appear- 
ance, and were very w’cll mounted. Having kept close to us for some 
time, and spoken a great deal about my arms, they had disappeared, 
but at a very early hour this morning, v\hile it was yet dark, and w^e 
were getting our luggage ready for the day’s march, they again appeared 
and inspired my companions with some little fear, as to their ulterior 
intentions. They therefore, induced the chief of the Eritaf^ni to accom- 
pany us for a w'hile, with some of his people on horseback •, as they 
were w’ell aware that the Songhay who at present have almost entirely 
lost their independence, cannot undertake any enterprise without the 
connivance of the Tuarek. But as for m3"se]f I w^as not quite sure 
who were most to be feared, our protectors, or those vagabonds of 
whom my companions were so much afraid; for although the chief 
himself seemed to be a respectable man, these people, who are of a 
mixed race of Tuarek and Songhay, do not appear to be very trust- 
worthy, and I should advise any traveller in this region to be more on 
his guard against them than against the true Tuarek But under the 
present circumstances w^hen they accompanied us on the road, I thought 
it better to tell them plainly wdio I w^as, although my companions had 
endeavoured to keep them in the dark respecting my real character. 
They had taken me for a Ghaddmsi merchant, who wanted to pass 
through their territory without making them a suitable present. After 
I had made this confession they became much more cheerful and open- 
hearted, and we parted the best of friends. The cunning Wdddwi also 
contributed towards establishing with them a more intimate relation, 
by bartering his httle pony for one of their mares. Nothing renders 
people in these countries so communicative, and at the same time allays 
their suspicions so much, as a little trading. 
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Having separated from our friends, and made our way with some 
difficulty through a tract of coL»r try partly inundated, we at length fell 
in with a well-trodden path, where on our right a low hilly chain 
approached. Here a little dum-bush began to appear, and, further on, 
monkey-bread trees adorned the landscape , but the river, after having 
approached for a short time with its wnde valley, retired to such a dis- 
tance, that not having i ovided a supply of w^ater, w^e began to suffer 
from thirst I therefore rode m advance and chose a place for a short 
halt during the midda}^ heat, wdiere a sort of ffiddama, which during 
the highest state of the inundation forms a considerable open sheet of 
water round an island thickly clad wuth ddm-palms, indents the rising 
bank of the nver, offering, even at the present time, a handsome tank 
of clear w'ater The surrounding slope w'as adorned with a fine grove 
of dum-palms, and, protected by the shade of some rich hSjilij, produced 
a great profusion of succulent herbage 

Having rested in this pleasant spot for a couple of hours, we pursued 
our march along tliiS green hollow' at present half dried up, and feeding 
also a good many temarind-trees, and after a march of about half a 
mile, reached the spot where this shallow^ branch joins a considerable 
open ann of the river, wduch here is tolerably free from rocks. A little 
below', it is compressed betw'een rocky masses projecting from either 
bank, intersecting the w’hole branch, so that only a narrow passage is 
left, enclosed as it w'ere by a pair of iron gates formed by nature. Yet 
the navigation w’as not obstructed even at the present season, as a boat 
about thirty-five feet long and row’ed by six men, wdiich w'ent quickly 
past us, evidently proved. The path was lined wnth mushrooms, called 
by my companions tobl e nd6n. 

This branch of the nver presented a very different aspect when, after 
having ascended a rising ground, w'e had cut off a bend or elbow of the 
nver, for here it formed a kind of rapid, over which the w^ater foamed 
along, and from the circumstance of the boat having follow’ed another 
branch, this locality did not seem to be passable at present. The low 
shores, which are annually inundated, and even now' left swampy 
giound betw^een us and the river, were cultivated wuth rice ; the higher 
ground, nsing above the reach of the inundation, bordered by a belt of 
damank^dda and thorny bushes, was resen'ed for millet , and beyond, 
the w'hole valley, wffiich is here very broad, is bordered by a moun- 
tainous chain The rocky natuie of the river w'as further demonstrated 
by a remarkable group of rocks rising from an island a little further on, 
and affording a very conspicuous landmark ; but, in general, this part 
of its course seems to be free from cliffs. 

We had long strained our eyes in vain in order to obtam a sight of the 
large towm of Sinder, which we knew to be situated on an island, till at 
length, from a hilly chain which here borders the nver, w'e obtained a 
fair sight of the whole breadth of the valley, and were able to distinguish 
an extensive range of huts spreading over one or two islands in the 
river Here, therefore, w'^e encamped at the side of a few huts, although 
it would have been more prudent, as we afterwards found, to have 
chosen our encampment a little lower down the nver, where a channel 
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leads straight to the island oi Sinder, with v.hich we wanted to open 
communication; while, from the spot where we actually encamped, 
anot’^er considerable island-tov.n called Gani lies in front of it. 

The whole valley, vrhich is probably not less than from six to eight 
miles broad, and is studded with extensive islands, is very fertile, and 
tolerably w’ell inhabited. The two towns together, Garii and Slnder, 
according to the little I saw’ of them, did not seem to contain less than 
from sixteen thousand to eighteen thousand inhabitants, and are of the 
utmost importance to Europeans in any attempt to navigate the upper 
part of the river, as they must here prepare to encounter great diffi- 
culties with the natwes', and at the same time ought here to provide 
themselves wnth corn sufficient to carry them almost to Timbtjktu. For 
Sinder, w’hich in some respects still acknowledges the authority of the 
governor of Say, is also the market for all the corn used in this district 
A large quantity of millet can at any time be readily obtained here, 
and during my journey w’as even exported in large quantities to supply 
the w’ants of the whole of the prorinces of Zab^nna and Dendina. Not- 
wnthstanding this great demand, the price was veiy low, and I bartered 
half asi.niye ofdukhn, equal to about two hundred pounds' W’eight, for a 
piece of black doth, feruw^, or 2en:ie, which I had purchased in Gando 
for one thousand and fifty shells, a v’eiy low’ price indeed, not only when 
w e take into account the state of things in Europe, but even when we 
consider the condition of the other countries of Xegroland. I was also 
fortunate enough to barter the eighth part of a lump of rock salt from 
Taodenni, for eight drd of sh^sh or muslin * but as for nee, it is difficult 
to be got here, at least in a prepared state, although rice in the husk, 
or kdkesh, is in abundance 

A great many people vasited me, and altogether behaved very friendly. 
In this little suburb, where we had encamped, there was staying a very 
clever faki, belonging onginally to the Ga-bero, and called Mohammed 
Saleh. To my great astonishment I became aware that this man was 
acquainted with my w’hole stoiy, and, upon inquiring how he had 
ottamed his information, I learned that a pilgnm, named Mohammed 
Fadhl, a native of the distant country of Fiita, who, being engaged in a 
pilgrimage, had undertaken the j'ourney from Timbuktu along the river 
in a boat, had acquainted the people with all my proceedings in that 
place This faki also informed us of the present state of Hdusa. He 
told us that Dadd, the rebellious prince of Zerma, or Zaberma, after his 
whole army had been cut to pieces by Adu el Hassan, had made his 
escape to Yelu, the capital of Dendina, where the rebels were still keep- 
ing their ground Meanwhile *Ali3ni, the Emir el Mdmenin, had arnved 
before Argungo, but in consequence of his owm unwarlike character, and 
a dispute with Khalilu, to w’homthat part of Kebbi belongs, bad retraced 
his steps, ivithout achieving anj’thing worthy of notice. But I learned 
that owing to the revolt continuing, the Dendi were still in open rebellion, 
and that, in consequence, the road from T^mkala to Fdgha was as 
unsafe as ever, although part of the Mduri had again returned to their 
allegiance. 

I should have liked very much to visit the town of Snider, but nol 
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feeling well, and for other reasons, I thought it more prudent to remain 
where I was ; for, besides the fact that the governor himself is only in 
a certain degree dependent on the ruler of Say, there were here a good 
many Tuarek roving about, which rendered it not advisable for me to 
separate from my luggage , I therefore gave a small present to my com- 
panions, which they were to offer to the governor in my name. In con- 
sequence of this they were well received, and the governor himself 
came to meet tnem half-way betw'een the towus of Smder and Card, 
and behaved very friendly to them. 

Sunday^ Jidy 33. — After a rainy night, w'e left this nch and populous 
district ; m order to pursue our loumey to Saj^ Keeping close along 
the bank of the nver, our attention wus soon attracted by some young 
palm bushes co\ered with fruit, which caused a long dispute betw^een my 
people and the followers of the Sheikh, part of them asserting that it 
was the oil-palm, while others affirmed it to be the date-palm This latter 
opinion appeared the correct one considering that the oil-palm does 
not grow’- at any distance from salt water, for on our whole journey 
through the interior, we had only met with it in the \ alley of FOgha, 
w'hich contains a great quantity of salt This opinion was confirmed 
by further observation, w’hen we discovered the male and female seeds, 
which w’anted nothing but the civilising influence of man in order to 
produce good fruit. Without an artificial alliance of the male and 
female, the fruit remains in a w^ild and embryo-like state Thus keeping 
along the shore, w’e passed several islands m the river, first Juntu, and 
at a short distance from it Bisse-gUngu; further on Koma and Bossa, 
adorned w^ith a fine growth of trees ; and about five miles from our 
halting-place, after we had passed a small hilly chain called Mari, the 
island of Neni, w^hich is likewise richly timbered This island is 
remarkable on account of its being the birthplace of the great Songhay 
conqueror, Haj Mohammed Askia, or Sikkia. 

Our march w^as the more interesting, as W'e were so fortunate as to 
be accompanied by the faki Mohammed Saleh, whose acquaintance I 
had made during my stay near Gartl He was very communicative 
and social, and I regretted that I wras not allowed to traverse in his 
company the w^hole territory of the independent Songhay in various 
directions. He dw^elt particularly on the distinguishing character of 
Dargol, the principal seat of the free Songhay, especially the Koi-ze, ’ 
with the remains of the royal family of the Sikkim, of which several 
princes u ere still living 

My companion also informed me of the attack which the natives of 
Qurma under the command of their chief Wentinne, in conjunction 
with the Songhay, had made a short time previously upon the emir of 
the Tor6de, or Tbrobe. He likewise gave me an account of the exten- 
sive dominion of Diiid, the grandfather of 'Omar, the present chief of 
the Eratafdn, who succeeded m founding a large kingdom, when he w'as 
murdered by a rival nephew, and all his powxr was annihilated. 

Our sociable and well-informed companion now left us. A little 
lower down the river on the opposite bank are the villages of Tilla-b^ra 
and Tilla-kaina, which are governed by 'Othmdn, a relation of Moham- 
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med Tondo. The whole country is undulating, covered with rank 
grass, and adorned with hi^ilij, and altogether left a pleasing impres- 
sion; while here and there, cultivated ground, \^ith crops shooting up 
to the height of from two to four feet, gave some variety to the land- 
scape. A little further on, large monke5^-bread trees appeared ; and 
beyond that, besides talha, of a rather luxuriant growth, kalgo also 
became plentiful. The nverwas at some distance from the path, so 
that we encamped a little after noon in the midst of the forest, near a 
swampy pond full of herbage and mosquitoes, and surrounded with 
large luxuriant monkey-bread trees and fine sycamores. I felt here 
extremely feverish, and was obliged to take a good dose of medicine. 

Mo 7 tday\ July 2U. — Having been detained by a heavy thunderstorm, 
we at length started, traversing a dense forest full of monke5’-bread 
trees, and extending about two miles. We then turned round a large 
sw’ampy inlet, wdien a hilly chain approached on our nght, and the 
shore of the nver vv as clad vv ith a nch bush called ym by my companions. 

About two miles beyond, we reached a hamlet called Azemay spread- 
ing out on a hill, and encamped a short distance beyond towards the 
south-east. The village is inhabited by Tuarek of the tribe of the 
Eritafdn, who have exchanged their nomadic habits for those of settlers, 
but without giving up their character or language A few K 6 l e’ Silk 
lu’e amongst them, but nearly half the population of the village consists 
of Fiilbe, of the tribe of the Zoghor^i, this settlement presenting the 
remarkable instance of a peaceful amalgamation of these two tribes 
But the Er^tafan, as I have stated above, have lost their former power, 
although under the dominion of Dfitid, they held all the towns as far as 
Say under their sw ay Notwithstanding their diminished power, they 
appeared to be well off, for not only were they dressed decently, but 
they also treated us hospitably with excellent fur^., the favourite Hdusa 
dish of sour milk with pounded millet , and in the evening they sent 
a great quantity of pudding and milk, and a young heifer. 

I here provided myself with a supply of com, as I had been given to 
understand that it fetches a high price in the market of Say I found 
that the pnee already far exceeded that of Sinder, one feruwal of Gando 
buying only twenty-three k6l of millet ; but my camels were extremely 
weak, and one had died the preceding night, so that I was not able to 
carry vyith me a greater supply. As for rice, none w^as to be had, and 
no cultivation of this grain was to be seen, although it might be supposed 
to succeed here, the nver being wide and forming a large island called 
D6lluwe. 

Tuesday, July 25 — The good treatment of the people of Azemay 
made my companions rather unwilling to leave this place so soon, and 
a further delay was caused by their bartenng When at length we set 
out on our march, we had to make a considerable detour, in order to 
avoid the lower course of a rivulet, which is here not passable. Our 
path lay through corn-fields till we reached the village of Kas^nni, con- 
sisting of two groups, one of which was surrounded by a keffi, or 
stockade, and inhabited by Fiilbe ; the other was merely a slave hamlet 
Rich corn-fields, shaded by fine trees and broke^ by projecting rocks, 
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extended on all sides* Close beyond this hamlet, we crossed a little 
nvulet called Tdderimt by the Tuarek, which in this spot, although 
only twenty-one feet wide and a foot m depth, caused us a short delay, 
oumg to its banks nsing to the height of about ten feet But incon- 
siderable as was the size of the river, it became important to me, as in 
crossing it my ear was greeted for the first time by the usual Hausa 
salute, which I had not heard tor so long a time, and which transported 
me once more into a region for which I had contracted a great predilec- 
tion, and which among all the tracts that I had visited 111 Negroland, I 
had found the most agreeable for a foreigner to reside in. 

"SVe then continued our march through the district of Gute, which is 
chiefly adorned with the monkey-bread tree, till we reached a small 
village called Bose, which is inhabited by the tribe of the Koi-ze or 
Koiz 4 -ten (who came Dnginally from Damgot) It consisted entirely of 
the kind of huts which are usual in Hausa, and manifested that we had 
left the Songhay architecture behind us. But although it possesses a 
small mosque, most of the inhabitants, together with the head man 
himself, are idolaters. Here we were hospitably treated with a bowl 
of ghussub-water, W’hile I had to give the people my blessing in return. 
Two miles and a half beyond Bose lies the wllage of Henddbo, on a 
small branch of the rivjer We encamped a short distance from it, m 
the shade of a luxuriant duwe, on a ground nsing slightly from the 
swampy plain opposite the island Barma-gfingu, which is situated a 
little further m the midst of the river, which here, from N. 20® W to S. 
20*^ E , changes its course to a direction from N. 20“ E. to S 20® W. 

The island^ is adorned with diim-palms, and is the residence of the 
chief of the Kortita, or Kortebe, whose real name is Sh'maii or Sollman 
Gero Kflse-izze, the son of Kiise, but who is generally known m the 
distnct under the name of Solira&n Sildi. ]\Iy companions, who were 
very anxious not to neglect any great men of the country, had determined 
to pay this chief a visit, in order to try to obtain a present from him. 
But the eloquent Wadawi and his companions did not appear to have 
succeeded with these islanders , for they returned with rather dejected 
spirits from their visit to the chief, who show^ed us not the slightest 
mark of hospitality. But, from another quarter, I myself, at least, was 
w^ell treated; for the inhabitants of a small island in the river brought 
me a plentiful supper m the evening, consisting of prepared millet, a 
couple of fowls, and some milk. 

Wednesday^ July 26. — ^Traversing the swampy ground, after a inarch 
of half a mile w^e reached again the direct path, keeping at some distance 
from the bank of the nver, w'hich, although divided into several branches, 
exhibited a charming spectacle in the rising sun. Cultivated ground 
and wilderness alternated, and the monkey-bread tree appeared 111 
great abundance ; but further on the duw6 and kenya began to prevail ; 
the islands in the river also, as Nasile and Ler, being nchly clad with 
vegetation. 

However, the district did not seem to be very populous, and the only 
village which we passed on the main w^as Sh6re, surrounded by a 
stockade, where w’-e endeavoured, in vam, to obtain a little milk, 
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left, at a distance of several n:iles to the west, the tov n of Larba, which, 
as I have mentioned on my outward journey, is inhabited by a warlike 
set of people greatly feared by their neighbours, but at present ue 
heard that the ruler of that town, of the name of Bito, had lately 
returned from Say, to whose governor, Abu Eakr, he was said to have 
made his submission , although it is probable that his only intention 
had been to keep free that side, in order to be undisturbed in his 
proceedings against the chief of the Tordde, or TGrobc. 

Altogetner the region presented a very interesting feature when, 
close behind the village of Girbeguril, we reached the river Sirba, with 
which, in its upper course, we had first made acquaintance at Bose- 
bS.ngo, but which here had a very different character, rushing along, in 
a knee-like bend, from south-west to north-east, over a bed of rocks 
from sixty to seventy yards across, and lea\nng the impression that at 
the time when it is full of water it is scarcely passable. But at present 
we found no difficulty m crossing it, the water being only a foot deep 
Nevertheless, the Sirba is of great importance m these regions, and we 
can well understand how Bello could call it the ‘All B5,bl of the small 
rivers. Ascending then the opposite bank of this stream, we obtained 
a view of a hilly chain ahead of us, but the country which we had to 
traverse was at present desolate, although m former times the cornfields 
of the important island-towm Koirw’a spread out here. However, w'e 
had a long delay, caused by anotner of our camels be.ng knocked up, 
so that w^e were obliged to leave it behind , an unfortunate circumstance, 
which afforded ^a fresh proof of the uselessness of the canids of the 
desert tract of Azaw’^d for a journey along the banks of the river 

The country improved greatly alter we had crossed a small hilly 
chain which approached on the nght, but it did not exhibit any traces 
of cultivation, the inhabitants having taken refuge on the other side of 
the nver. We also passed here a pretty little rmilet of middle size, 
girt by fine trees, and encamped close beyond the nuns of a village 
called Namdro, opposite the village of Kuttukole, situated on an island 
in the river. The place w^as extremely rich in herbage, but greatly 
infested by ants, and, in consequence, lull of ant-hills, but we only 
passed here the hot hours of the day, in order to give our animals 
some rest, and then set out again just as a thunderstorm was gathenng 
in Aussa on the opposite side of the nver 

The sheet of w^ater is here broad and open, forming an island, and 
does not exhibit the least traces of rocks. The shore w^as richly clad 
with vegetation, and a little further on seemed even to be frequented 
by a good many people; but they did not inspire us with much 
confidence. Meanwhile, the thunderstorm threatening to cross over 
from the other side of the river and reach us, w'e hastened onward, and 
encamped on the low and grassy shore, opposite a small village called 
W^ntila, situated on an island full of tall dum-palms, wdiich however, 
at present, was only separated from the main by a narrow sw-ampy creek. 
However, we had a sleepless night, the district being greatly infested 
by the people of Larba. The governor of this place, as we now learned, 
was then staying in the town of Karma, which we had j'ust passed, and 
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from whence proceeded a noise of ^varlike dm and drumming which 
continued the whole night. 

At an early hour, therefore, the next morning we set out, keeping at 
a short distance along the river, the ground presenting no signs of 
cultivation, v.hile the steep slope on the opposite hank almost assumed 
the character of a mountain chain , the highest group being from eight 
hundred to one thousand feetm height, and called Bing^wiby our guide, 
while he gave to the succeeding one the name of Wagata ; the most 
distant part of the chain he called Bubo At the foot of this ridge lies 
the village of Tagab^ta, which we passed a little further on. 

Enjoying the \aried character of thescener}^ we continued our march 
rather slowly, an ass which my companions had bartered on the road 
lagging behind, and causing us some delay, when we entered a dense 
underwood of thorny trees which entirely hemmed in our view, while 
on our nght a hilly chain approached, called from a neighbouring village 
Senudebu, exactly like the French settlement on the Falem£ in the far 
west 

' Proceeding thus onward, we suddenly obsen^ed that the covert in 
front of us was full of armed men As soon as they became aware that 
wc had observed them, they advanced towards us with the most hostile 
gesticulations, swinging their spears and fitting their arrows to their 
bows, and we were just going to fire upon them, when we observed 
amongst them my servant the Gatrdm, whom a short time before I had 
sent to fetch some water from the nver. This fortunate circumstance, 
suddenly arrested our hostile intentions and led to a peaceable under- 
standing. We were then informed, that obtaining a sight of us from a 
hill uhile we were still at a distance, and seeing six armed horsemen, 
they had taken us for a hostile host, and had armed themselves ; and 
it was very fortunate for my servant with whom they first met, as well 
as for ourselves, that one of them understood a little H^usa, and was 
able to make out from his description the nature of our undertaking. 
But for this, we should perhaps have been overwhelmed by numbers. 
The first troop consisted of upw’ards of one hundred men, all armed with 
bow and spear, and round black shields, many of them wearing a battle- 
axe besides and smaller detachments were posted at short mten’als 
up to the very outskirts of their village They consisted of both 
Songhay and Fulbe, and the greater part wore nothing but leather 
aprons. They wanted us to accompany them to their village, but we 
did not feel sufficient confidence m them to do so, and were glad when 
we got nd of them. On this occasion I had another proof of the 
warlike character of my Arab companion *Ali el Ageren, w^ho, as long 
as there was any danger, kept at a respectful distance behind the 
camels, but, as soon as he saw that all was over, he rushed out on his 
little pony in the most furious manner, and threatened to put to death 
the whole body of men, so that I had great difficulty in appeasing him. 
Probably, if we had had a serious encounter, he w^ould have turned his 
horse’s head, and I should never have seen him again 

When we continued our march, we W’-ere gratified to see a wide 
extent of ground covered with fine cotton plantations ; on our left, where 
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the river again approached, much kharnva, or berkmde, appeared 
Further on, fields of millet succeeded to the cotton plantations, and the 
cultivation now continued without interruption, extending to the slope 
of the hills, while, on the other side of the river, five villages appeared 
at short inten-^als. We then entered upon hilly sandy ground, but 
even this less favoured tract was covered with fine crops. I had made 
It a rule, owing to the weakness of my camels, w’hicli required a good 
feed, always to encamp at some distance from a larger place, and w^e 
therefore chose our camping-ground about tw'o miles on this side of the 
town of Ei'rni, amongst monkey-bread trees and hajilij, at a short 
distance from a swampy creek of the river. Our encampment, how- 
ever, became unpleasant in the extreme, as we had to sustain here a 
very heavy thunderstorm, accompanied by violent rain. 

All the inhabitants of this distnct are Frilbe, or Songhay speaking the 
language of the Fiilbe, the conquering tribe of the latter beginning to 
prevail here almost exclusively. Ail of them w^ear mdigo-dyed shirts 
We also met here an old man, originally belonging to the tribe of the 
Udilen, a section of Imghid, or degraded Tuarek, but at present mthe 
service of a Pdllo, who, assisted by his slaves, was just getting his 
harvest, into the town of Birni, where he invited us to follow him on the 
approach of night 

Fnda\\ July 2 S — Having lost the greater part of the morning in 
order to" dry ourselves and our animals, we continued our march straight 
upon a kind of defile, which seemed almost to hem in the passage 
along the river. The bank here exhibits a peculiar feature, and the 
locality would be of the highest importance, if the state of the country 
were in any w^ay settled, for the hilly chain on the right closely j‘oms a 
group of rocky eminences which nearly approaches the river, and 
opening towards it in the shape of a horse-shoe, leaves only a very 
narrow passage between the south-easterly corner of this semi-circle of 
the hills, and a detached cone nsing close over the bnnk of the nver, 
the latter being likewise full of rocks On the slope of the amphi- 
theatre, called Sdre-gdru, about half-w^ay up the height, lies the village 
or town of Birni,* presenting a very picturesque spectacle, notwith- 
standing the frail character of the dwellings. 

» Even beyond this passage, only a small border is left between the 
slope of the hills and the river, especially behind the little village of 
Kollfinte, which is separated by a small ravine into two distinct groups, 
and very pleasantly situated in a fine recess of the hills ; at the same 
time, busy scenes of domestic life attracted our attention. Here the 
shore formed a bend, and the river glided along in a slow, majestic, and 
undivided stieam, but a little further on formed two islands, and, on 

* There is no doubt that this was formerly a place of considerable im- 
portance, and commanded the whole of the surrounding district, as the 
masters of this defile had at the same time in their hands the whole mtci- 
course along the shore. In this respect the name Bimi is not less remarkable 
than that of Sarc-g6ru, both ^‘bxrni/’ as well as “sare,” being the names 
given to cities, or large walled places, m various Negro languages. Sire- 
g6ru means the nvulet or channel (gdru) of the city (sire). 
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the main, vve observed again that cotton was cultivated. Traversing 
then a swampy plain, covered with several large farms belonging to 
people of the Kort6re, we reached a small detached chain on our right, 
called Kirogaji, distinguished by three separate cones. Cultivation 
here is carried on to a great extent, and the number of horses scattered 
over the plain, afforded a tolerable proof of the wealth of the inhabit- 
ants, and we passed the residence of a rich farmer, called Uro-M6dibo, 
“liro” being the PQllo term for a farm, and “modibo’ the title of a 
learned gentleman At the village of S^ga also, which, a little more 
than two miles further on, ue left on ournght, beyond swampy meadow- 
grounds, numbers of horses, and extensive cotton plantations attracted 
our attention 

Three miles beyond S^ga, we encamped near a small rivulet lined 
with luxuriant trees, of the species called gamji, or ganki, at the foot 
of the hills, the slope of which was covered with the richest crop of 
millet, and crowned with two villages inhabited by Fdlbe of the tribe 
of the Bitinkdbe, the river forming a rich and populous island called 
B^-gdngu. This place is the residence of a sort of emir of the name 
of Bdte, to whom my companions paid a visit, and obtained from him 
a supper and a small viaticum. 

Saturday^ Jtily 29 — ^We made a very interesting day’s march. The 
hills, which are here crowned with the various hamlets, form a bend 
closely approaching the river, and the path wound along the slope, 
which was intersected by several ravines full of rocks and trees, and 
afforded a beautiful vnew over the stream. Descending from this slope 
we kept along the bank, richly adorned with kenya or nelbi trees, the 
river spreading out in one unbroken sheet, interrupted only by a few 
isolated masses of rock. We here crossed a broad channel or dry 
watercourse starting forth from the hilly chain, and called G6rul-tilk6lil, 
or Goru-kere. This w’-atercourse my guide, probably erroneously, in- 
dicated as a branch of the river Siiba It was succeeded by sev'eral 
others, one of which, distinguished by its breadth, was called G6rul- 
luggul. The bank of the river, at this spot, w^as cultu’ated with great 
care, and vve passed several fanning villages, one of which, called 
Lelloli, was the residence of a young Pullo woman vv^ho had attached 
herself to our party the preceding day. She was neatly dressed, and 
adorned with numerous strings ot beads, and mounted on a donkey. 

Here cultivation, including a good deal of cotton, was carried on with 
great care, and all the fields w^ere neatly fenced. But this well-cultivated 
ground was succeeded by a dense and luxuriant underwood, and, in the 
river, an island of the name of 'Oitilli, or 'Otilli, stretched out to a great 
length. This probably is the ford originally called Ghutil or Ghddil. 
A little beyond, at the distance of about five miles, the soft slope gav’^e 
way to a small rocky ridge, through which a little rivulet or brook had 
forced itself a passage, forming a very picturesque kind of rocky gate, 
which, when the stream is full, must present an interesting spectacle. 
But the water contamed at the time a quantity of ferruginous substances, 
and after taking a slight draught I remained in a nauseous state all the 
day long. It affected one of my companions still more unpleasantly. 
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Here the steep rocky cliffs, cOiisisting of gneiss and mica-slate, and 
interwoven with fine green bushes, closely approached the river, which, 
in a fine open sheet, was gliding gently along at the rate of about three 
miles an hour, and we kept close to the margin of the stream, which, 
during the highest state of the inundation, is scarcely broad enough to 
afford any passage. The cliffs, with their beautifully stratified front, 
were so close that even at present only a border a few feet in width 
was left, and this narrow strip was beautifully adorned with dunku 
trees, the dark green foliage of which formed a beautiful contrast with 
the steep white cliffs behind them. The leaves are used by the natives 
for making a kind of sauce and for seasoning their food, like those of 
the monkey-bread tree. Further on, underwood of arbutus succeeded. 
The rocky ledge was interrupted, for a short time exhibiting the aspect 
of a crumbled wall, but further on again assumed the shape of pre- 
cipitous cliffs, although less regularly stratified than in its north-westerly 
part. 

This steep range of cliffs is called by the natives, “ Yun.” Just where 
it began to fall off and to become smoother, w^e were obliged to leave 
the margin of the beautiful stream, which, near the bank, apparently 
descended to a great depth, in order to ascend the higher ground ; for 
here the land juts out into the river m the form of a broad promontorj’-, 
the w'hole slope being covered with fine crops, wdiich w’ere just ap- 
proaching to ripeness Thus we reached the farming village, or rijmde, 
belonging to Fittia Imdm, or, as the name is generally pronounced, 
Mam Fi'tti, a wealthy Pdllo, w^ho possesses also a farm m the plain at 
the foot of the promontory close to the nver Here w’e encamped on 
the south-east side of the village, w'here the ground afforded good 
pasture for the camels. 

I had been reposing awhile in the shade of a small korna, when my 
people informed me that they had discovered, on the slope of the hills, 
a spring of living water, and I w^as easily induced, by the novelty of the 
phenomenon m this region, to accompany them to the spot 

The whole slope is about five hundred feet high, and the view from 
this point across the river is extensive, but towards the south-east it is 
obstructed by the hills rising in that direction to a greater elevation. 
This culminating point of the ridge w^e ascended the next morning, 
w^hen w^e found that the highest level expanded to an open plain, w'ell 
clad with bush and grass and a rich supply of com, although the crops 
did not exhibit here the same luxunant growth as on the slope of the 
hills. Proceeding then for a mile along this level, w^e reached a small 
village, in the courtyards of w'hich, besides sesamum, a little mekka, 
as it is here called, or ghafQli-mdsr, w^as cultivated- Here I, together 
with my horsemen, started in advance of my train, in order to prepare 
our quarters in the towm of Say, as w^e had a good day’s march before 
us. The country here became adorned wuth gonda hush, of which we 
had entirely lost sight during our whole journey along the upper course 
of the Niger. Having passed the larger village Dogo, where wnth some 
difficulty we obtained a drop of milk, and having traversed a richly 
cultivated district, we descended into the valley of Say, along the 
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rugged cliffs which bounded it on the west. But the greater part of 
the valley was covered with water to such a degree that we became 
entangled every moment m a swamp, and therefore preferred again 
ascending the cliffs and keeping along the higher border In this 
northerly part the rocky slope attained in general a height of one hundred 
and fifty feet, but gradually began to decrease in elevation About half 
an hour before noon we changed our direction, and made across the 
swampy bottom of the valley, traversing two more considerable sheets 
of water, the first of tliree, and the second of two and a half feet m 
depth. 

Thus we approached the town of Sa}’, winch was scarcely \nsible 
ouiug to the exuberant vegetation which surrounded its wall on every 
side, and which exhibited a most remarkable contrast to that diyniess 
and monotony, which characterised the place on my former visit. The 
town itself was at present intersected by a broad sheet of water, which 
seemed almost to separate it into two distinct quarters. I at length 
reached the house of the governor, where I, as well as my horse, were 
cheerfully recognised as old acquaintances. I was quartered in the 
same little hut in which I had resided more than a year previously , but 
a considerable change had been made 111 its arrangement The com- 
fortable little sleeping place of matting had been restored, and was very 
acceptable in the rainy season, more especially as it did not entirely 
preclude a current of air, w’hile it enabled me to put aw^ay all my small 
treasures m security. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

SECOND RESIDENCE IN SAY. — ^JOURNEY THROUGH DENDINA AND KEBBI. 

0 

Having rested aw^hile m my hut, I, with my companions, obeyed the 
summons of the governor, and found our poor old friend, Abti-Bakr, in 
the very same room where w’e had left him more than a year previously 
He w’as now quite lame in consequence of his disease of sefii, but 
looked a little better than on the former occasion, and I soon had an 
opportunity of admiring Ins accurate knowdedge of the country ; for, 
when Ahmed el W^dawn, had read to him thekasaid or poems addressed 
by my friend El Bak^y to the emir Ahmedu, aud began to relate some 
of the more remarkable incidents of our journey, he was corrected every 
moment in the nomenclature of the places by the governor, who 
appeared to possess the most accurate philological knowledge of all the 
spots along the river as far as Tdndibi, wkere he had been obliged to 
turn his back on his voj’age up the Niger. He apparently took great 
interest in the endeavour of the Sheikh to open a communication wuth 
the Fulbe of Gando and Sokoto, and expressed his deep sorrow that on 
his former voyage, he was prevented by the hostile behaviour of the 
chief El Khadir from reaching Timbuktu, when my companions assured 
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him, that the Sheikh, on the first news of Ins approach, had sent a mes- 
senger m order to insure his safety from the Tuarek. 

Even if we do not take into account this attempt of his, there is no 
doubt that the governor of Say-is of the utmost importance in the 
endeavour to ascend this river, and it is only to be lamented that he has 
not greater means, pecuniary and military, at his disposal, in order to 
draw from the favourable position of his province all the results possible. 
Altogether his circumstances at this moment, especially in consequence 
of the rebellion of the province of Dendina, were rather poor. At the 
same time his own debilitated condition prevents him from exerting his 
power, and can only tend to increase his political weakness. The 
rather inhospitable treatment which we received may thus be explained. 
Nevertheless, I made him this time a considerable present, including a 
red bernus of mienor quality, which I had kept back for the occasion. 
However I was so fortunate, in acknowledgment for some medicines 
V ith which I endeavoured to alleviate his complaint, as to receive from 
him a small piece of sugar, which was a great treat to me, as I had long 
been deprived of this luxurj”, there being none m the market , and when 
we left the place, after a stay of three days, he was generous enough to 
make my companions a present of a camel, of which they stood much 
in need. 

The market was, in many respects, better provided than on our 
outward journey; but with this advantage was coupled the great dis- 
ad\antage to me personally that a large troop of H^.usa traders having 
recently ainved and richly supplied the market with the manufactures 
of that region, the pnees at present ranged much low’er, and for the 
very best indigo-dyed shirt, I obtained only 6,000 shells, while two 
others did not fetch more than 2,000 each. Millet w^as plentiful, although 
by no means cheap, the third part of a suniye, or twenty-four measures 
of Timbuktu, being sold for 4,000 shells, consequently twice or thrice as 
dear as in the latter place ; but there was hardly any rice. There w^as 
not a single sheep in the market, nor any homed cattle, either for 
slaughtenng or for carrying burdens ; nor were there any dodowa cakes 
or tamarinds , nay, even the fruit of tlie monkey-bread tree, or ktika, 
was wanting, the only small luxury which was to be found in the 
market, besides the Iruit of the dtim-palm, consistmg of fresh onions, 
certainly a great comfort in these regions. 

Such is the miserable character of this market, w^hich, in such a 
position, situated on the shore of this magnificent river, and on the 
principal highroad between Eastern and Western Negroland, ought to 
be of pnmary importance. It was with great delight that the feeble 
but well-meaning governor listened to my discourse, when, on taking 
leave, I led him to hope that an English steamer w’ould, please God, 
soon come to ascend the nver, and supplying his place of residence 
with all kinds of European articles, would raise it to a market-place of 
great importance; and he was the more agreeably affected by such 
prospects, as my friendly relation wdth the Sheikh El Bakd,y had con- 
vinced him of the peaceable intentions of the Europeans. 

Wednesday ^ Aug 2, — It was in the afternoon that we left our 
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narrow quarters m the town of Say, which had appeared to us the more 
inconvenient, as we had expeiienced several thunderstorms, which had 
obliged us to take refuge in the interior of our narrow huts. Before 
reaching the bank of the nver, we had to cross a large sheet of water 
which here likewise intersected the town, filling out the whole hollow 
bordered by the dum-palms, and causing a serious interruption in the 
communication of the different quarters of the town. Nevertheless, 
the level of the river at present seemed only about five feet higher than 
it had been the previous year, a little earlier in the season, and the 
inconvenience must be greatly increased when the water reaches a 
higher level It is a wonder that the town is not sometimes entirely 
swamped, although w^e must not forget that the river, the preceding 
year, had attained an unusual height, so that the water this year could 
scarcely have sunk to its average level before it had again commenced 
rising. The rocky cliff which obstructs the river about the middle of 
Its course, at present only emerged from the w^ater about a foot and a 
half. According to all appearances it must sometimes be entirely sub- 
merged, so that vessels must be upon their guard in navigating this part 
of tne river, especially as it is not improbable that there are more 
sunken rocks hereabouts. 

It was with a deep feeling of satisfaction that I again crossed this 
magnificent river, on whose banks I had lived for so long a time, and 
the course of which I had followed for so many hundred miles. It 
w^ould have been of no small importance, if I had been able to follow 
its banks as far as YaQri, and thus to connect by my own inspection 
the middle course of this noble nver with the lower part, as far as it 
has been visited by the Landers, and partly, at least, by vanous dis- 
tinguished English officers But such an undertaking w'as entirely out 
of the question, on account of the exhausted state of my means, the 
w’eak condition of my health, and the advanced stage of the rainy 
season, which made it absolutely necessary for me to reach Sdkoto as 
soon as possible , and, what was still more, m consequence of the 
rebellious state of the province of Dendma, which at the time made 
any intercourse along the river impossible for so small a troop as I had 
then under my command. At this season of the year, moreover, it 
would be impracticable, even if the country were in a tranquil state, to 
keep close along the banks of the river. 

This time also I had succeeded in crossing the river without 'any 
accident, with the single exception, that a camel which belonged to one 
of my companions w’as so obstinate, that it w^as found impossible to 
induce it to enter the boats, which were not of the same size as those of 
the preceding year. Ii was thus forced to cross the river by swimming 
alongside, and arrived in the most exhausted state, the liver being about 
nine hundred yards across. The nearest village being too far off, we 
were obliged to encamp for the night on the gentle grassy slope of the 
bank, which, a little above and below the place of embarkation, forms 
steep cliffs of about eighty feet elevation. The evening was beautiful, 
and the scenery of the river, with the feathery ddm-palms on the 
opposite shore, was lovely in the extreme, and well adapted to leave on 
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my mind a lasting impression of the magnificent watery highroad which 
Nature has opened into the heart of this continent. Thus I took leave 
of the Niger. 

TJtii?'sday, Aug 3 — We now commenced our journey along our 
former w^ell-knoivn path, which, however, m the richer garment of 
vegetable life m which Nature has decked herself out, presented now a 
very different aspect, and after a march of six miles, we reached the 
village of Tdndifti, surrounded by fine crops of millet, which were 
almost ripe, and of the very remarkable height of fifteen to twenty feet. 
In order to protect their property from the attacks of the numberless 
swarms of birds, almost the whole population was scattered through 
this forest-like plantation, and kept up such a continual noise and 
clamour, that it had quite an alarming effect, more especially as the 
people were concealed from view 

Having then kept along the faddama as far as the village of Tanna, 
we left our former route, for a more -northerly direction, and after a 
march of fire miles reached the miserable remains of a hamlet called 
Jidder, which the preceding year had been ransacked and entirely 
destroyed by the Jerm^be, as the inhabitants of Zerma, or Zaberma, are 
called by the Ffilbe. But the fine crops around testified to the natural 
fertility of the soil In this \-illage, which has a w'ell surrounded by 
ddm-palms, it had been our intention to halt, but through a ridiculous 
misunderstanding of my jMejerbi companion, who never could shorten 
the march sufficiently, but who this time was punished for his trouble- 
some conduct, we continued on, and leaving the village of Han-bango 
at some distance on our right, did not reach another hamlet till after 
a march of about five miles more. This place, which is called Minge, 
had been likewise ransacked by the enemy in the turbulent state of the 
country, and exhibited a most miserable appearance; but here _ also 
there was a good deal of cultivation, and I was not a little astonished 
at finding, in such a desolate place, a manw’howas retailing meatm his 
hut, but on further inquiry, it proved to he the flesh of a sick animal, 
a few head of cattle having remained in the possession of the 
inhabitants 

In order to avoid sleeping in the dirty huts, I had pitched my tent 
on the grassy ground, but w^as so much persecuted by a species of hairy 
ant, such as I had not observed before, that I obtained almost less sleep 
than the preceding night on the banks of the Niger, where mosquitoes 
had swarmed. 

Friday^ Aug. 4. — This day brought me to Tdmkala ; my camels pur- 
suing a shorter and I a more circuitous route, but both arriving at the 
same time at the gate of this town. It had been my intention, from the 
beginning, to visit this place ; but the turbulent state of the country had 
induced me the year before to follow a more direct road, and I did not 
learn until now, that on that occasion Abfl el Hassan, as soon as he 
heard of my approach, had sent four horsemen to G±rbo, in order to 
conduct me to his presence ; but they did not arrive till after I had 
left that place The town of Tlmkala, which gives great celebrity to 
this region, had suffered considerably during the revolution of ZahSrma, 
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and if the bulk}^ crops of native corn (which were just ripe) had not hid 
the greater part of the town from view, it would most probably have 
presented even a more dilapidated appearance , for not only was the 
wall which surround ed the place in a great state of decay ; but even 
the house of the governor himself was reduced almost to a heap of 
rums. It was rather remarkable that, as I approached the building, 
a female slave, of rather light yellowish colour, saluted me, the white 
man, in a familiar manner, as if I had been a countrj’man and co- 
religionist of hers. She belonged, I think, to a tnbe to the south of 
Adamdwa. 

Having then paid our respects to the governor, we returned to our 
quarters, which, although not so objectionable in themselves, were so 
closely surrounded by the crops that we could scarcely find a spot to 
tie up our horses , and the huts were so full of all sorts of vennin that 
I scarcely got a moment’s repose during my stay here. Besides the 
common plague of different species of ants and numberless swarms of 
mosquitoes, to my great surprise I found the place also full of fleas, — 
an insect which I had not seen since I had left Kukawa, and which 
formerly was believed to be entirely wanting in Negroland Thus I 
had sufficient reason to lament that I had here been obliged to take up 
my quarters inside the town ; the place being situated at the brink of 
a swampy valley, the dallul Bosso filled at present with water and ddm- 
palms, and the crops surrounding the wall so closely that no space was 
left to pitch a tent 

It was just market-day, but besides meat, sour milk, tobacco, and 
pepper, nothing was to be got. Millet was very dear , indeed, the poor 
state of the market was well adapted to confirm the report that the 
greater part of the inhabitants were subsisting on the fruit of the ddm- 
palm. However, I had no affairs to transact in this town besides pay- 
ing my compliments to the governor, and therefore was not compelled 
to make a long stay. But my business with the latter was of rather 
a peculiar character, the people assuring me that he w^as very angry 
with me for not having paid him a visit the previous year. My com- 
panions, the follow’ers of the Sheikh, even w^anted to make me believe 
that he objected to see me at all, but I entertained a strong suspicion 
that this w^as only a petty trick played by them to further their own 
interest ; for, being supplied by the Sheikh with a present for this 
governor, they wanted to claim for themselves all the merit of the visit 
Having declared that if the governor did not w’ant to see me, he should 
certainly not obtain a present from me, I veiy speedily obtained an 
audience, and was so graciously received, that I could scarcely believe 
that he had entertained any hostile feeling towards me , for on my 
entrance he rose from his seat, or divan, made of reed, and met me at 
the door 

Responding to his cordiality in the most friendly manner, I told him 
that only the most urgent circumstances and the advice of my own 
guide, the messenger of Khalilu, had induced me the preceding year 
to act contrary to my own well-determined principle, which was, to 
make friendship with all governors possessed of power and authority 
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along my road » and that, in consequence of his warlike disposition and 
stiaightforward and chivalrous character, he had become known to me 
long before, and occupied the first rank among those whom I intended 
to visit. My speech, backed by a tolerable present, made a very 
favourable impression upon the governor, especially when he under- 
stood that it was I who had induced the Sheikh to honour him ivith a 
mission ; and he entered into a very friendly conversation, admitting 
that the Jenn^be, or the inhabitants of Zerma, had really pressed him 
very severely the last year, till he had at last succeeded in vanquishing 
their host and killing a great number of them. 

We then read to him the letter of the Sheikh, who bestowed great 
praise upon my character, and recommended me m the most favourable 
terms Sidi Ahmed made a most eloquent speech, especially as re- 
garded the sanctit}^ and learning of his master, who, he said, was very 
ajnxious to establish peaceable intercourse along the Niger, and wanted 
Aba el Hassan to prevent the Berber tnbe of the Kel-geres and Dinnik 
from continuing their predatory expeditions upon the territory and 
against the people of Alkattabu. The energetic governor, feeling 
flattered by these compliments, took very graciously the hints which my 
eloquent fnend threw out, that, besides his other noble efforts, the 
Sheikh had no objection to havmg homage paid to his exalted position 
by a small number of decent presents , and two of the pupils of the 
Sheikh, Mohammed ben Mukhtar and Mdleki, were pointed out to him 
as the persons who would remain here, m order to receive at his hand 
the presents destined for the Sheikh at the earliest possible oppoitunity. 
This whole business having been transacted in the presence of only 
one or two of his most confidential friends, the governor had all his 
courtiers again called in, when Sidi Ahmed read to them the poem m 
vyhich the Sheikh had satirised the chief of Hamda-Allahi, Ahmedu ben 
d^medu, on account of his not being able to catch me, which caused a 
great deal of merriment, but of course could only be appreciated by 
those who had a very good knowledge of Arabic, of which the greater 
part of the audience probably did not understand a single w’ord. It 
was rather a cunous circumstance that these people should express 
their satisfaction at the failure of an undertaking of their owm country- 
men. 

Altogether Aba el Hassan made a favourable impression upon me. 
He was by no means a man of stately appearance, or of commanding 
manners, and his features w^anted the expressive cast which in general 
characterises the Faibe , and being destitute of any beard, he looked 
much younger than he really w’as, as his age can certainly not be much 
under sixty. His skin was very fair, and his dress of great simplicity, 
consisting of a shirt and turban of wdiite colour, the red bernas which 
my companions had presented to him only hanging loosely from his 
shoulders. He is a native of the island of AnsOngho where his fore- 
fathers were settled from ancient times ; and it is entirely owing to his 
personal courage^ and his learning that he has reached the position he 
now occupies. Aba el Hassan, seems fully to deserve to be under the 
orders of a more energetic liege lord than the monkish and lazy Khalflu, 
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who allows his kingdom to be shattered to pieces ; and in any attempt 
to ascend the Niger, the governor of Tdmkala is of considerable impor- 
tance. The principal weakness of his position consists in his want of 
horses, as he is thus prevented from following up the partial successes 
which he at times obtains over his enemies. 

Having thus met with full success in our transactions with the 
governor, we left the audience hall, (which struck me by its simple mode 
of architecture,) consisting of a long narrow room covered with a gabled 
roof thatched with reed, such as are common m Yoruba On returning 
to my quarters I distnbuted my last presents among those of my com- 
panions who were to remain here, and handed them a letter for the 
Sheikh, wherein I again assured him of my attachment to his famil}^, 
and expressed the hope that, even at a great distance, we might not 
cease to cultivate our mutual friendship. 

It had been our intention this time to choose the road by Junju, the 
place w’hich I have mentioned before as lying on the northern part of 
the course of the dallul Ma,uri ; but the governor advised us urgently to 
avoid this place, wdnch, being only of small size, and not strong enough 
to follow’ a certain line of policy, w’as open to the intrigues of friends as 
w’ell as enemies. 

Sunday, Ang, 6 — Before we started, the governor sent me a camel 
as a present, but I gave it to my companions, although my own animals 
w’ere in a very reduced state. There w’as a good deal of cultivation 
along the track which w’’e pursued, but the irregular way in w^hich the' 
crops had sprung up, did not seem to testify to any considerable degree 
of care and industry ; but my people argued that famished men, like the 
distressed inhabitants of this town, did not possess sufficient energy for 
cultivating the ground. 

Following a southerly direction W’e approached nearer the border of 
the dallul, or rafi, the surface of which alternately presented higher or 
lower ground, the depressions being of a swampy character. Towards 
the east the valley was bordered by a chain of hills, nsing to a con- 
siderable elevation, on the top of w’hichan isolated baobab tree indicated 
the site of a place called G^wd, by w’hich the road leads from Ttokala 
to Junju. Gradually the cultivation decreased, and w’as for a w’hile 
succeeded by diim-bush, from which a very fine but solitary gamji tree 
started forth. However, the country further on improved and began to 
exhibit an appearance of greater industry, consisting of corn-fields and 
small villages, half of which indicated by their names their origin from 
the Songhay , others pointed to H^usa. All of them were surrounded 
by fine crops, and one called Bommo-hdgu w’as furnished with a small 
market-place. It w’as a cheering incident that an inhabitant of the 
\fillage of G^tara, w^hich we passed further on, gave vent to his generous 
feehngs by presenting me with a gift of fifty shells, which I could not 
refuse, although I handed them to my companions. It was here also 
that we met the only horsemen whom w’e had seen in the province. 
They had rather an energetic and stately appearance. Having passed 
a small market-place situated in the midst of the corn-fields, and at 
present empty, we reached the village of Bashi, where we expected to 
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find quarters prepared for us, but were only able, after a great deal of 
delaj^, to procure a rather indifferent place. 

We were glad to meet here a native traveller, or mai-falke, from 
Wurno, vho communicated to us the most recent news from Hiusa and 
Kebbi although very little was to be told of the chivalrous deeds of the 
two great Fellan chiefs *Aliyu and Khalilu, both of whom were accele- 
rating the ruin of their nation About an hour after our arrival, we were 
joined by a native duke, who, according to the arrangement of the 
governor of Ttokala, was to perform the journey through the unsafe 
wilderness of Fdgha in our company This man w as 'Abdu serki-n-Chiko, 
lord of Chiko, or, to speak correctlj’, lord of the wilderness, his title, 
or "r^w’ani ” (properly shawd or turban), being just as empty and vain 
as many others in Europe, the towm of Chiko having many years previously 
been destroyed by the enemy. But, whatever the hollowmess of his title 
might be, he himself w’as of noble birth, being the son of 'Abd e’ Salam,* 
who was w^ell knoivn as being once the independent master of the 
important and wealthy town of J6ga, w'hich had made so long and 
successful resistance against 'Othm^n, the Jih^.di; Bokhlri, the present 
ruler of that place, was ‘Abdil’s brother. Besides his noble descent, the 
company of this man proved to be interesting, for he displayed all the 
pomp peculiar to the petty Hdusa chiefs, marching to the sound of drums 
and horns He w^as richly decked out w’lth a green bernds, and mounted 
on a sprightly charger, although his wdiole military force numbered only 
three horsemen and six archers ; and his retinue had by no means a 
princely appearance, consisting of a motlej’ assemblage of slaves, cattle, 
sheep, and all sorts of encumbrances. But, notwithstanding this empty 
show, he w^as a welcome companion on the infested road before me, 
and tvhen he paid me a visit in my hut, I at once presented him with a 
fine black r5.w:ani, thus confirming on my part the w’hole of his titles. 
He at once proceeded to give me a proof of his knowledge of the world 
and of his intelligence, and I found sundry points of resemblance 
between him and Mohammed-Bord, my noble fnend of Agades. Hav- 
ing been joined here also by two attendants of 'Abd el K^.deri, a 
younger brother of Khalilu, there seemed to be a sufficient guarantee for 
the safety of our march. The village v’here I fell m with these people 
W’as rather poorly supplied with provisions, and neither milk nor any- 
thmg else W’as to be got, and, owing to the number of mosquitoes, 
repose w’as quite out of the question. 

Monday^ Attg. 7 — A moderate ram which came on in the morning, 
delayed us for some time. Our route lay through a nch country', at 
times exhibiting traces of careful cultivation, at others left to its own 
wild luxuriant growth Having passed the village of BeHnde, w’hich 
was adorned by numbers of diim-palms, and the extensive hamlet 
called l5ro-emfro, we entered more properly the bottom of the valley 
or ra.fi, being already at this season for a great part covered with 
swamps, which, a month later, rendered the communication extremely 
difficult, although at times, the ground rises a few feet higher than the 

* The original residence of Abd el Salam had been Kdri, from whence he 
had carried on war with 'Othmin for five years 
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ordinary level. But although this low ground is extremely \vell adapted 
for the cultivation of rice, very little was at present actually to be 
seen. 

At length we thought that we had entirel}’ left the swampy ground 
behind u& , but about a mile and a half bej^ond the village Gerlaje, 
which we left on one side, we had to cross a ver>’ deep and broad 
swamp, in which one of tiie last of my camels fell down and died. 
Three miles beyond, we reached the village of Garbo, which was already 
familiar to me from my outward journey, although I was scarcely able to 
recognise it, so great was the change produced by the rich vegetation, 
and the crops of millet and sorghum which had sprung up through the 
influence of the rainy season. But the inhabitants also, elated by the 
hope which the prospect of a rich harvest held out to them, exhibited a 
far more cheerful temperament than on my former visit, and immedi- 
ately led me through the narrow lanes to the house of the emir, who 
received me in a hearty manner as an old friend On entering into 
conversation with him, I was not a little astonished to find that he was 
acquainted with all the incidents of my stay in Timbiiktu He quartered 
me m the same small but neatly arranged hut where I had been lodged 
during my former stay, and from which I felt rather sorry to dnve away 
the industrious landlady. The governor treated me in an extremely 
hospitable manner, sending me, besides milk and corn, even a small 
heifer, although I had made him only a very trifling present. His name 
is 'Abd el Wab^b, and he is a brother of AbO el Hassan by his father’s 
side. With such cheerful treatment we enjoyed our stay here very 
much, the weather having cleared up, and a rainy morning being suc- 
ceeded by a fine afternoon. 

The friendly disposition of the governor was the more agreeable as 
we were delayed here the following day, several of my companions 
being disabled by sickness, and the Serki-n-Chiko wanting to lay in a 
supply of com for the road. I spent a great deal of my leisure time, 
thus involuntarily obtained, in the company of the latter, who detailed to 
me the incidents of the struggle of Ins family with the Jihddi, and dilated 
on the importance of the town of Jega, which is a market place of great 
consequence, especially for rough silk, wnth which it supplies the whole 
of Z^fara, and even the distant market of Alon, or Il6n. In fact, I am 
quite sure that the silk which has been obtained from the missionary 
r.tation in YOruba, is nothing but the selfsame article introduced into 
this country from Tnpoli, and again exported from thence to HS,usa. 
In my conversation with tins man, he mentioned a circumstance which 
struck me as peculiar, that the H 5 .usa people have no general name for 
the Songhay. Their only designation for them is Yammatfiwa, meaning 
the western people, a term which is onlj^ used in opposition to Gabbes- 
t^wa, the " eastern people,” without any regard to nationality 

Wednesday^ Aug, 9 — On leaving the village of G^rbo, we were 
induced to follow the traces of our Hiusa companion, and to ascend 
directly the steep rocky passage which we had turned on our former 
journey; but we found that this time also the proverb was confirmed, 
that ‘^the more haste the less speed,” for the passage proved so difficult 
‘ 31 
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that all the luggage fell from the backs of the camels, and caused us a 
great deal of delay. However, as soon as we reached the flat le\el of 
the forest, we proceeded onward without interruption till we had passed 
our former place of encampment Finding no water here we pushed 
on, but, unfortunately, on account of part of our carava 1 having gone on 
in advance, we were prevented from encamping before the storm, which 
had gathered over our heads during the afternoon, broke forth, wdien 
the w’hole ground was in a moment so deeply covered wnth wmter that 
it was impossible to encamp. Thus, although drenched to the skin, we 
were obliged to keep on, in the most uncomfortable manner, till we 
found a little higher ground, wdiere the branches of a sylvan encampment 
supplied us wnth the means of protecting our luggage against the 
extreme humidity of the ground It is such encampments as these 
which are the cause of so much unhealthiness to travellers, and I did 
not feel at all comfortable until, wnth great difficulty, I had lighted a fire 
inside my wet tent, the rain continuing outside with increased violence 
But the weather affected my people, who w'ere less protected than 
myself, in such a manner, that they w’ere shivenng with wet and cold in 
the morning, and w’e did not get off until a late hour. 

Having met some energetic and w^arlike-Iooking horsemen from Fdgba, 
and passing several small ponds, w'e descended a little, and then pro- 
ceeding over the hilly ground, w’hich w’as more scantily timbered, v. e 
gradually approached the remarkable valley of Fugha As I had decided 
upon \isiting the towm of Kalliyul, I was obliged to enlarge here my 
direction to the south-w^est, keeping along the side of the valley The 
narrow footpath w’as now overgrowm with rank grass, and the numerous 
salt-manufacturing hamlets w’ere destitute of life and animation, and 
overgrowm with vegetation. \Ve w’ere also glad, for the sake of the 
famished inhabitants of this distnet, to see the fields wearing with 
tolerably rich crops, and a few’ cattle grazing about. Some animation 
w’as caused by an encampment of native traders which we passed, con- 
sisting of light sheds built of reed. 

Proceeding thus onw’ards w^e reached the towm of Kalll^Til, and w’cre 
here received outside the gate by two horsemen, when I was without 
delay quartered in a large and clean hut built of clay, and about thmty 
feet in diameter I had scarcely made myself comfortable, w’hen Senina, 
and the most respectable of the inhabitants, came to pay their compli- 
ments to me in the most cheerful manner, saluting me as an old 
acquaintance and as an enterprising and successful traveller , w’hile I, 
in my turn, complimented them on account of their having retrieved 
some of their losses by capturing a fine herd of cattle from the enemy. 
I was glad to see that they w'ere not in such a famished condition as 
w^hen I W’as here a year previously, and I gratefully acknowdedged the 
moderate proof of hospitality W’hich they w’ere able to bestow upon me, 
consisting of a little taw’O, a large quantity of milk, and a few’^ kola nuts. 
I rewarded their kindness as w^ell as I was able under my present 
reduced circumstances. 

It was here that I learnt wdth certainty the death of my friend the 
vizier of Bornu ; for although the ^vernor of Say, when we read to him 
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the general letter of recommendation uhich the Sheikh el Bakiy had 
WTitten for me, had remarked that 'Om^r was no longer ruler of Bornu, 
and had thrown out some hints respecting the death of the vizier, those 
indications w ere too vague to be relied on ; but now circumstances were 
mentioned in such a positive manner that I could no longer entertain a 
doubt as to the truth of the report, and it was with some anxiety that 
I thought of Mr Vogel and his companions, and my own affairs in the 
country ot Bornu. 

Towards evening I wandered about a little, and found the towm only 
scantily inhabited, although, as I have said before, the hamlets for 
manufacturing salt are almost deserted at this time of year, as no salt 
can be obtained as long as the bottom of the valley is covered with 
water The situation of the place is of considerable strength, being 
defended not only by the wall on the east side, but also by a swamp 
on the w^est side, at least during part of the year , and it is this circum- 
stance w'hich renders it more intelligible how the inhabitants ha\e been 
able to defend themselves against the repeated attacks of the revolted 
D6ndi. 

The greatest object of interest for me, and which would alone have 
rewarded a visit to the place, was a specimen oi an oil-palm, Elats 
Gimteensis^ quite isolated, but, together with some palm bushes of the 
same species, serving to prove that this palm can thrive, even in the 
interior, in localities where the soil is impregnated with salt, as is here 
the case , although in general it is assumed, and seems to be proved by 
expenence, that it cannot grow at any great distance from the ocean 

We had taken up our quarters inside the town, in consequence of the 
statement of 'Abdd that we should be able to cross the valley at this 
spot, but to my great disappointment I learned that I should have to 
retrace my steps for some miles, as far as the spot where I had crossed 
the valley on my outward journey. In order therefore not to lose 
more time than was necessary, I left the place in the afternoon of the 
next day, intending to encamp be^^ond the valley at the entrance of the 
forest After a good deal of opposition from my companions, I effected 
my purpose, being escorted out of the Jown by Seni'na, with two 
mounted archers, and followed by all the people w^ho wanted to take 
the same road , for as soon as they saw me marching out with con- ' 
fidence, they all follow'ed, one after the other, and encamped close 
round my tent, which I had pitched on the eminence abov^e the valley 
near the dum-palms, as if it were a talisman to protect them against 
any attack , and midnight had scarcely passed, when the drum of *Abdii 
was heard m the distance, indicating that he also did not tarry. But in 
consequence of the laziness of my people, whom the numbers of mos- 
quitoes had scarcely allowed to close their eyes, he arrived before we 
had prepared our luggage, so that we did not get off until three o’clock 
in the morning, and, owmg to a pack-ox belonging to 'Abdii having fallen 
down in the narrow path in the forest, we lost another hour before vve 
could fairly proceed. 

Marching then onwards without further delay, we reached, half an 
hour befpre noon, the site of D6be, m the dense thicket of the forest. 
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vj'ich vas inundated vMth water, and made a short halt, without dis- 
mounting, la order to allow the Hdusa people to drink their furd. 
There wtre about one hundred fatdki or native traders, most of them 
bearing their little merchandise on pack-oxen or asses, but some of 
them carrying it on their heads as dan-garunfu Haidng refreshed 
ourselves, we continued our march, but, frightened by a thunderstorm 
which was gathering over our heads, encamped near a shallo^v pond of 
water. However, there w^as but little ram, and we had a tolerably 
quiet evening Here also we suffered greatly from the mosquitoes, 
which, together with the extreme insecurity of the communication, are 
the great draw^back to the full enj03’ment of a journey through Kebbi 

Simday, Aiig. 13. — ^About tw^o miles from our starting-point, hann" 
slightly ascended, w’e had again to descend the steep rocky passag^ 
the nsmg ground before us, wuth its dense timber, appearing like* a 
chain of mountains. Having then ascended again, w^e reached the 
tebki, or pond, which I have mentioned on my outw’ard journey, and 
being thirsty, we all w^ent to dnnk, but found the w^ater so abominable, 
that all my companions from Timbuktu w'cre attacked wnth serious 
illness, especially Sidi Ahmed, who w^as seized suddenly with such a 
severe attack of fev’er that he declared the water to have been poisoned. 
But although it is not totally impossible that the enemy might have 
poisoned the pond — from w’hich they knew^ that all the passers-by 
supplied themselves w’lth water — wuth some herb or other, I think that 
Its unwholesome character ^w’as caused in the same manner as the 
water of the brook near Uro B6leng, which had made one of my 
companions and myself ill on a former occasion. 

Having again descended a rocky passage, w’e passed the site of a 
former encampment of Sultan Bello, w’hich he used as his head-quarters 
when he destroyed the towns of Debe and Kilka. The sight of this 
place, together wnth the remembrance of the ruinous w’arfare which had 
proceeded from thence, gave my companions an opportunity of expa- 
tiating on the great strength of Kebbi in former times, w'hen the w^hole 
of Gilrma, w'lth all the Songhay places as far as Tera, w^ere subject to 
them , but I never heard ti^t the dominion of this country, or of any 
province of HSusa, had ever extended as far as Timbuktu. Proceeding 
then cheerfully on, w'e reached the first monkey-bread trees at the 
border of the forest, and were greatly delighted at the sight of the fine 
herds of cattle belonging to the inhabitants of Tilli, with the rich crops, 
part of which w^as already cut in order to satisfy the most urgent wants 
of the population. The whole district, together with its fine timber, 
which had now put forth its utmost exuberance of foliage, left a very 
pleasing impression. 

Thus we reached the town of Tilli, but the western gate being very 
narrow, we had to turn round half the circumference of the w^all in 
order to reach the eastern entrance ; but having at length penetrated 
into the interior, we were lodged close to the w’estem gate, where we 
had arrived an hour previously. I had thus the advantage of getting a 
good insight into the relations of the population of this place, and 
found the town to be much better off and more densely inhabited than 
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Zogirma. But while the governor of the latter town ranks like a petty 
sultan, and has some cavalry under his command, that of Tilli is a 
mere mavor, without rank or authonty. The present governor, whose 
name is Buba-Sadiki, enjoyed still less authority from personal reasons, 
as he was piostrated with the same illness which had lamed the 
governor of Say. This ‘‘ sehi,” or rheumatism, as I have stated on 
former occasions, is a kind of disease of which every African traveller 
who exposes himself a great deal during the rainy season, particularly 
along swampy regions and in leaky beats, is very susceptible. I 
suffered dread'^fully from it after my return to Bdrnu 

While the telamid of the Sheikh went in person to the governor in 
order to alleviate, if possible, his enfeebled state by means of their 
prayers and blessing, I made him a small present, and he sent me 
some rice in acknowledgment The little market was tolerably well 
supplied, and I was very glad to find here, besides sorghum, the large 
wholesome onions of Gando, and some doddwa, sour milk also being 
in considerable abundance, and it was interesting to observe how 
much more cheerful all the inhabitants were under the present circum- 
stances, than they had been the previous year I should have liked 
very much to have paid my compliments to my friend of Zogirma, m 
order to see how he w’as going on after being relieved from a great part 
of the anxiety which appeared to oppress him the year_ before; but 
fearing the delay, I resolved to make direct from here to Birni-n-Kebbi 
Monday^ Avg. 14. — ^We had heard already on our journey that we had 
arrived at the very latest time in order to cross, with^ any degree of 
safety, the swampy faddama of the gfilbi-n-S6koto, which a little later 
in the season is extremely difficult to pass At all events it was very 
fortunate that no ram had fallen for the last few days, or we should 
ha\ e experienced considerable difficulty in crossing this swampy ground ■ 
even as it v\ as, we had to traverse three sheets of water, the first of 
which W’as about three feet deep and of considerable breadth, the 
second forming the real bed of the river, running ivith a south-w^esterly 
bend towards the Kw’ira, although not so wide as the former, and the 
third forming a stagnant creek Having passed some ncefields, w^e at 
length, after a march of a little more than three miles, emerged from 
the swampy bottom of the valley, and ascended rising ground covered 
w’ith the fine crops belonging to the inhabitants of Diggi, and soon after 
left the town itself on our right, which from our former journey had 
remained in our remembrance, as we had here been met by the chival- 
rous sons of the governor of Zogirma Here dukhn and durra were 
grown promiscuously in the same field, affording a proof that this ground 
IS well adapted for both kinds of cultivation 

Having here fallen into our former road, I hastened on in advance 
along the well-known path towards Bimi-n-Kebbi, which however now 
exhibited a different character, on account of the whole country being 
covered with tall crops , and turning round the walls of K6la, we reached 
the gate of Birni-n-Kebbi. The aspect of this town had likewise under- 
gone an entire change, but not to its advantage , the town, which of 
Itself is narrow, being still more hemmed in by the crops. For the 
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moment, the place had certainly a rather desolate appearance, the 
greater part of the inhabitants being engaged m an expedition led on 
by *Abd el Kiideri, or as he is commonly called, ‘Abd el K^deri-ay, a 
younger brother oi Khalilu. As 1 rode up to the house of the m^gaji 
or governor, Alohammed Lowel, he was just sitting in his parlour until 
a few of his people, when he, or rather his attendants, having recognised 
me as his old acquaintance 'Abd el Kerim, came out to salute me in a 
very cheerful manner However, the expedition being expected to 
return the same evening, there was no room for us inside the town, and 
we were obliged to seek shelter outside, descending the steep and 
rugged slope to the border of the faddama, where ue obtained, wiih 
difficulty, quarters for myself, m an isolated farm The hut was 
extremely small, and full of ants ; but the door was provided with a 
peculiar kind of curtain, made of the leaves of the deleb-palra, which, 
while admitting access, entirely excluded the mosquitoes, which infested 
this place in enormous quantities. We were well treated by the owner, 
or maigida, of the farm, m conformance with the orders which he received 
from the m^aji, to whom I sent a small present, reminding him of the 
larger gift which I had given him the preceding year. His hospitality 
was the more acceptable, as the market was very badly supplied, neither 
millet noi rice being procurable ; sour milk also was extremely dear, 
as on account of the crops, and the quantity of water covenng the 
valley, the cattle had been all sent off to a great distance, into the 
neighbourhood of Gan do. 

Late in the evening the expedition returned, bringing about one 
hundred head of cattle and thirty slaves, whom they had captured from 
the enemy. But although the commander of the expedition w^as to 
return to Gando himself, I did not like to wait for him, and started 
early the next morning along our old path, which was only distinguished 
at present by the quantity of water with which it was covered, especially 
near the village Hduslwa, where the whole shallow bed of the valley 
formed one sheet of water three feet deep. A good deal of cultivation 
of rice was at present to be seen. Thus we reached GtllumbS, where, 
this time, in consequence of the quantity of ram that had fallen, 
inundating the ground outside close up to the wall, I took up my 
quarters inside the town, and obtained tolerably good lodgings, the 
courtyard being surrounded by a most exuberant growth of vegetation, 
and the finest timber , but the mayor did not treat us quite so well as I 
expected, although I made him a present of a black shawd. The market 
here also being badly provided, I had great difficulty m obtaining a 
sufficient supply of corn for my horse. 

We had scarcely left the narrow lanes of the town with its extra- 
ordinary exuberance of vegetation, when the ram set in, so that we were 
wet both from above and below, the path either leading through tall 
crops, or through pools of stagnant water. The path further on, accord- 
ing to the information which we collected from people whom we met 
on the road, being entirely inundated, when we reached that western 
branch of the fiddama near the village of Badda-badda, we followed a 
more southerly direction to the large open village Kbchi, where we 
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intended passing the night But it was wdth the utmost difficulty that 
we obtained lodgings, nor did we experience the least sign of hospitality, 
and while an immense quantity of ram fell outside, I was greatly 
tormented by the number of mosquitoes, winch were insufficiently 
excluded from my hut by a stiff piece of leather hung before the door. 

Thu?sda\\ Ai/g 17. — As soon as the weather allowed us we left this 
inhospitable village, and soon afterwards entered forest, to which suc- 
ceeded fine crops of corn Four miles be^miid Kochi, we had to cross 
a large faddama full of water, and intersected m the middle by a 
running stream, bordered by great numbers of watcr-iilies, and giving 
us altogether a fair idea of the difficulties attending travelling through 
this country at the present season of the 5’ear. A month later it w ould 
be entirely impassable for a European traveller encumbered with any 
amount oi luggage But the road was tolerably well frequented, and 
we were met by a long tram of broad-shouldered square-built Nupe 
females, each with a load of from six to eight enormous calabashes on 
her head, jouineying to the Friday market of J6ga. 

This IS the important place, w'hich, under the command of 'Abd e’ 
Saldni, had made a long and successful resistance against the author 
of the reformatory movement of the Fulbe, and which, on account of 
Its mercantile importance, had attracted attention in Europe a good 
many years ago, and although it has declined at present from its 
foimer importance, it w^as still of sufficient consequence to make me 
desirous of visiting it ; but the great quantity of rain which fell at this 
time by rendering the communication very difficult for loaded camels, pre- 
vented me from executing my design. A little further on I met with one 
of those incidents which, although simple and unimportant in their cha- 
racter, yet often sen'e to cheer the solitary traveller in foreign countries, 
more than the most bnlliant reception After having crossed a valley, vve 
were ascending the last rocky passage before coming to Gando, when 
w’e met here a troop of men, and as soon as one of them saw me in the 
distance, he broke out into the cheering exclamation, “Mdrhaba, 
mlrhaba, 'Abd el Kerim.” It w'as highly gratifjing to me wdien return- 
ing after a long absence to a place where I had resided for so short a 
time, to be recognised immediately and saluted m so hearty a manner, 
although my stay m Gando was connected with many a melancholy 
reminiscence 

Here, on the top of the rocky eminence, we obtained a view of the 
valley of Gando, and, descending, soon reached the gate of the town, 
and straightway rode to the house of the monkish prince, where w^e 
were soon surrounded by a number of people, who congratulated me 
on my fortunate return. After a while, there appeared also my tor- 
mentor, El Bakly, wffiich name now appeared to me as a mere satire, 
associating as it did this vilest of Arabs with that noble man who had 
showed me so much disinterested friendship. But when he again com- 
menced his old tactics, I immediately made a serious protest, declaring 
at once, that the only thing which it was in my power to give him this 
time, was a black tobe and a red cap ; and this I assured him he should 
not get until the veiy moment when I was about to leave the place. 
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The dismal cla3’-house, where I had been lodged dunng m3’ former stay 
in the place, had since fallen in , and other quarters were assigned to 
me, consisting of a court3’ard and two huts. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

SECOND STAY IN GANDO. SOKOTO, AND WURn6. 

The quarters which] had been allotted to me this time were at least a 
little more aiiy’ than m3'’ former ones M3’ former guide, Dahdme, here 
paid me a v’lSit. Upon asking him whether he had faithfully delivered 
to the mallem 'Abd el Kdder, in Sokoto, the parcel I had given him on 
his taking leave of me at Ddre, he put on a rather sullen look, took 
from his cap a small leather case, opened it. and drawing forth a dirty 
piece of paper, to my utmost surprise and disappointment, exclaimed, 
“Here is 3’our letter 1 ” I then learned, that m consequence of the 
violent rams through which he had had to make his wa3'’, and the many 
rivers and swamps which he had to cross, the whole envelope of the 
letter, containing the lines addressed to my friend in Sdkoto, had been 
destro3’ed, so that the latter, receiving only the English letter, and not 
knowing what to do w’lth this hierogl3’phic, at length returned it to the 
bearer, w’lio had since used it as a charm. Besides this mishap, wdiicli 
had dela3’ed this letter so long, instead of its being forwarded directly 
to Europe m order to inform my fnends of my proceedings, there was 
another disagreeable piece of information for me here ; viz , that nearly 
the half of the huts composing the town had been consumed during my 
absence by a conflagration, and that all my books w’hich I had left 
behind had in consequence been destro3"ed 

I stayed four da3’s in Gando, endeavouring once more, in vain, to 
obtain an audience from the pnnce, and to persuade my companions, 
the t6lamld, to give up their hopes of a handsome present from this 
niggardly man, who sent me, if I may attribute the proceedings of his 
slaves to himself, in return for all the presents I had made him, a com- 
mon black tobe and three thousand shells, although my supplies w’ere 
totally exhausted, and the two camels w’hich I still possessed were 
more or less w’om out, so that I stood greatly in need of generous aid. 
But not w’anting anything besides from the governor, I w’as thankful 
that I had passed unmolested through his extensive dominions, on my 
outw’ard as well as on my home journey, and even protected, as far as 
his feeble power was able to grant protection 

The towm was no better ofi now than it had been a 3’ear before, the 
expedition against Argiango, of which I had heard on the road as being 
undertaken by 'Ali3ru, having turned out a mere sham, and in conse- 
quence the pagan rebels being stronger and more daring than ever; 
and, j*ust as was the case dunng my former residence, there was an 
expedition on a small scale every Tuesda3’' and Thursday, made by the 
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old people and the women, m order to collect wood with some degree 
of securit}". On the whole, there was nothing of interest to record, 
er^cept tne remarkable qi antity of lain which fell during my sta}^, and 
wmach w'as said to have fall cm before my arrival, confirming the impres- 
sion already previousl}’ received m my mind, that Gando was one of 
those places most abundantly supplied with the watery clement, and 
it w’as higlily interesting for me to learn from the people on this 
occasion, that, as a general rule, they reckon upon ninety-two rainy days 
annual!}’. I am quite sure that the average rainfall 111 this place is 
certainly not less than sixty inches ; but it is probably more than eighty, 
and perhaps even one hundred. 

Wednesday, Aitg 23 — 1 was heartily glad when I left this towm, 
wdiere I had experienced a great deal of trouble, although I could not 
but acknowledge, that if I had not succeeded in some degree in 
securing the friendship of the ruling men in this place, it would not 
have fallen to my lot to ha^'e reached even the banks of the Niger. 

It IS to be hoped that Khalilu will soon be succeeded by a more 
energetic pnnee, wdio wall restore peace and security to the extensive 
dominions of which Gando is the capital Under such circumstances, 
this tow’n, on account of its mercantile connections w’lth the provinces 
along the Niger, could hardly fail to become a place of the greatest 
interest 

A great many sweet potatoes, or ddnkali, were cultivated in the 
district through w’hich I passed, although the aspect of the crops w’as 
far from being satisfactory. The monkey-bread, or baobab trees, on 
the other hand, were now in the full exuberance of their foliage. 
Leaving our former route a little to the north, w’e took the southerly 
road to the tow’n of Dogo-n-da.ji, which w^as enlivened by passengers 
proceeding to visit the market held at that place, which proved to be 
much more important than that of Gando — cattle, sheep, salt, and beads 
constituting the chief articles for sale. But, just at the moment w^e 
arrived, a thunderstorm broke out, w'hich dispersed all the customers in 
the market, and left us in a difficult position to supply our w’ants The 
tow’n Itself, although the clay w’all was in a state of great decay, pre- 
sented an interesting aspect, being full of gonda, or Erica Papaya, 
and date trees, which W’ere just loaded wdth fruit, a rather rare sight in 
Negroland. 

Thursday^ Aug, 24. — ^When we left the towm of Dogo-n-daji, we 
crossed the market-place, which is adorned by five monkey-bread trees, 
but being empty at the time, it looked somewhat desolate 
^ At the present day, at the outskirts of almost all the larger tow’ns of 
Negroland, Ffilbe families are established, who rear cattle for the 
express purpose of supplying milk for the daily w ants of the inhabitants ; 
and these people gladly provide travellers wnth that most desirable 
article when they are well paid for it , but having degenerated to mere 
tradesmen, they, of course, possess little hospitable feeling. Leaving, 
then, the town of S^la at about tw’o miles’ distance to the north, and 
passing through a populous district, rich in pastures and the cultivation 
of nee and sOrghum, and exhibiting near the towm of Kus^da a good 
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many dum- and dcleb-palms, we ascended at length along a difficult 
passage, rendered almost impassable by the quantity of ram which had 
fallen, until we reached Shagm, the place where we had slept on our 
outv’ard joume\% and where a market was just being held We were 
fortunate enough, this time, to obtain tolerable quarters, and to be well 
treated. 

The whole countiy’ which w’e traversed on our next day’s march, w’as 
clothed with the iichest vegetation, the crops being almost ripe, but 
cattle and horses being \ery scanty Thus, after a good march, \^e 
reached the towm of Bodinga, having lost another of our camels on the 
road, which, in crossing one of the sv ampy valleys in \\ hich this part 
of Xegroland abounds, had fallen backw'ards with his load, and died on 
the spot But the qaantity of water that we had to sustain froiii abo\e 
and below, was not only dcstructwe to animals, but likewise to men, 
and I myself felt most cheerless, W’eak, and without appetite, bearing 
already within me the germs of dysentery, winch soon w^ere to develop 
themsches, and undermine my health m the most serious wa}^ lly 
companions were not much better off, and of the messengers of the 
Sheikh El Bakaj", none but Sidi Ahmed w’as able to keep up with us. 

A large and well-frequented market was held before the western 
gate of the tov^ n of Bodinga, exhibiting a great number of homed cattle 
and asses ; but the more desolate appeared the extensive and at present 
useless area of the towm itself, wdiich was now covered wnth rank 
grass, or laid out in kitchen gardens, while only a few straggling 
cottages w’ere to be seen. Although I again preferred taking up my 
quarters outside in my old place, I entered the town expressly in order 
to pay my compliments to the governor, and w^as here most hospitably 
treated by my friend, who manifested the greatest delight at my sate 
leturn to his province from my dangerous journey w'estvvard. But I 
had great need of the assistance of a powerful friend, as my camels 
were not able to cany my little luggage any further; and the good- 
tempered son of my old friend Modibo *Alr, not only assisted me with 
camels, but also himself mounted the follow ing morning on a stately 
charger, and escorted me several miles on my road to S6koto. 

I reached the old residence of the Ah el Fodiye in a very exhausted 
state, having been dela^^ed on the road by falling in, in the midst of a 
swampy flddama, with a numerous caravan of asses, W'hich entirely 
obstructed the winding w’ateiy path But notwithstanding my sickness, 
I took extreme delight in the varied aspect which the country at present 
exhibited, in comparison with the almost total nakedness which it had 
displayed when I set out from S6koto sixteen months previously ; and 
I felt extremely grateful when I again found myself in this town, having 
accomplished more than I ever thought I should be able to do. 

The whole tow'n, suburbs, wall, cottages, and gardens, were now 
enveloped m one dense mass of vegetation, through which it wras 
difficult to make one’s w’ay, and recognise places w^ell known from 
former visits. Scarcely had I been quartered in a comfortable hut, 
when my friend *Abd el K^der Dan-Taffa, sent his compliments to me, 
and shortly after made his appearance himself, expressing the h\clies 
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satisfaction at seeing me again, and sincere compassion for the reduced 
state of my health Not less encouraging was the reception I met WTth 
from my old friend MOdibo 'All When I made him a small present, 
regretting that after the long time I had been without supplies I was 
not able to make him a better one, he was so kind as to express his 
astonishment that I had anything left at all. He also begged me not 
to go on at once to Wurnd, but to stay a day in this place, and to write 
to 'Ali}^, informing him of my safe return, and how much I stood in 
need of his aid. I made use of this opportunity of at once requesting 
the emir El Mumenin to forward me until as little delay as possible on 
my journey, hinting, at the same time, that I should feel v^ery grateful 
to him, if he would assist me with horses and camels. I intimated 
also, that as I myself, on account of the reduced state of my health, 
was anxious to reach home by the most direct road, I had to beg for 
permission for a countryman of mine, who had just come to BtSrnu, 
meaning Mr Vogel, to \nsit the south-eastern provinces of his kingdom. 
The following evening, a messenger arrived from the \izier ‘Abdu, son 
of Gedado, informing me that we were to start on the succeeding day, 
and that we should find camels on the other side of the ri\er. The 
river, as I had already learned, was very much swollen, and extremely 
difficult to cross. 

While my Mohammedan and black friends thus behaved towards me 
in the kindest and 'most hospitable manner, the way in which I felt 
myself treated by my friends m Europe, was not at all encouraging, 
and little adapted to raise my failing spirits , for it was only by accident, 
through a liberated female slave from Stambiil, who called upon me 
soon after my amval, that I obtained information of the important fact, 
that five Christians had arrived in Kiikawa, with a tram of forty camels. 
While I endeavoured to identify the indm duals of whom this person 
gave me some account from a very selfish point of view, wdth the 
particulars contained in Lord Russell’s despatch, which I had received 
near Timbuktu, about the members of an auxiliary expedition to be 
sent out to join me, I was greatly astonished that, for myself, there was 
not a single line from those gentlemen, although I felt still authorised 
to consider mj^self the director of the African Expedition, and I could 
only conclude from all this, that something was WTong I had not yet 
any direct intimation of the rumour which was spread abroad with 
regard to my death : and taking everything into consideration, it was 
certainly a want of circumspection in Mr. Vogel, notwithstanding the 
lumours which were current in Bdmu, not to endeavour to place him- 
self in communication with me in the event of my being still alive. 

Tiiesday^ Aug, 29 — Having arranged my luggage at an early hour, 
and waited some time for my people to get ready, I set out. Winding 
down the slope of the hill on which Sdkoto is situated, and which was 
now covered with crops, we reached the border of the stream, which, 
from having been an insignificant brook at the time of my first arrival 
in the place, was now changed into a powerful torrent, about two 
hundred yards broad, and rushmg along with the most impetuous 
violence, undermining the banks, and leaving in its course small patches 
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ot grassy islands, which made the passage extremely difficult The 
\aew opposite v. ill gne an idea of the scenery Having at length 
crossed this stream 111 frail barks, dragging our horses and beasts of 
burden alongside of them, v e had to vaut a good while on the opposite 
shore till the camels sent from Sukoto came to meet us, when u e pro- 
ceeded about eight miles, and having been caught in a heavy shower, 
took up our quarters in Achi-da-laSa, a large straggling farming village. 
Here I felt extremely weak and exhausted, my case assuming more 
distinctly’ the character of dv’senteryn 

Wcd?tesda}\ Ai^g, 30. — After an agreeable march of about six miles, 
it being a fine clear day, we reached Wumd, the residence of 'Aliyu, 
Here we were lodged in our old quarters, where, however, the frail 
building of the hut had disappeared, and nothing remained but the clay 
house I W’as received by the court of the emir El Miimenm also with 
great kindness, and, curious as it may appear to Europeans, my hostile 
relation wuth the Fiilbe of Hamda-Allahi seemed only to have increased 
my esteem in the eyes of these people. *Aliyu had ev-en heard of the 
ungenerous conduct of the Sheikh el Bakdy’s younger brother towards 
me , and while he greatly praised the straightforw’ard behaviour of the 
former he did not fail to reproach Sidi Alaw’^te wnth meanness. He 
treated me very hospitably, although I W’as not able to enjoy greatly 
the more luxurious kind of food which was here offered to me, for 
luxuiious it seemed after my poor diet in the famished and distracted 
region near the Niger. It w’as only by the strictest diet, especially by 
keeping to sour milk, together with repose, that I succeeded, after a 
great deal of suffering, in keeping under the disease. How’ev’er, my 
recovery in the beginning was only temporary, and on the 13th of the 
following month dysentery broke out with considerable violence, and 
caused me a total loss of strength; but, after a severe ensis, it was 
overcome by the use of Dover’s powders, although even then a simple 
diet was the most effectual remedy, my food consisting of nothing but 
pounded nee, mixed with curdled milk, and the seeds of the Mimosa 
NUoiica At length, on September 23 nd, I was again enabled to move 
about a little on horseback, and from that day forward, my health 
continued to improve 

Finding that my segifa excluded ev’ery draught of air, I built myself a 
shed of matting m front of the door of the clay house, where I spent my 
tune pleasantly enough, until the great humidity of the ground, in 
consequence of the rains that began to fall, drove me back into my hall. 
Ill e whole breadth of the valley to the very foot of the rocky border 
was now under w’'ater to a considerable depth, and covered with water- 
lilies Scarcely a small footpath remained. A great deal of nee was to 
be seen m the low ground, while the cultiv’ation on the higher ground 
consisted entirely of sorghum But the richness of the country around 
was scarcely of any avail, for greater insecurity prevailed than on my 
former visit, even at the distance of a few miles from the capital. A 
small host of the enemy had succeeded in carrying into slavery from a 
distance of less than ten miles from the capital, a considerable number 
of people and cattle. Another predatory expedition of the Bdgaje from 
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Abkkos, a few daj s later, drove away two herds of cattle from the very 
\Tllage of Gij'Swa , and on October 2nd a small foray of Tagama 
plundered the village of Salime together wnth a neighbouring hamlet, 
carrying away a good number of people 

A g’-eat dearth of provisions prevailed, not only with regard to meat, 
but even corn, which was the more surprising to us, as we had been 
accustomed in Timbuktu to very low' prices, although provisions are 
there brought from so great a distance We w^ere able in that town to 
buy a sheep for 500 or 600 kurdi, but we could here find none under 
3,000, the best fetching as much as 5,000 , and as for corn, the suniye, 
which w'E bought in Timbuktu for 3,000 to 4,000, w’e should have been 
glad to buy here with 1 0,000, if such large quantities had been brought 
into the market at all It w'as, besides, extremely difficult for me to 
find shells. I w'as thus obliged to seU five dollars for 11,000 shells, 
while in Timbuktu they would have fetched 15,000 I also sold the 
corals w’hich I had left at a low price, in order to be enabled to keep up 
my establishment. Cotton stripes, which are liked better m the country 
places, were still dearer in proportion than shells 

The horse w'hich I rode myself being incapable of any further exer- 
tion, and my camels having either died or become totally exhausted, I 
was thus throwTi, much against my inclination, upon the generosity of 
the prince, and m order to stimulate his good will, besides the present 
which I offered to him at my first interview, I gave him 111 a second 
audience ten dollars, silver being ahvays an article much esteemed by 
these people. I had made it a point of reserving the last bernfis I 
possessed for the governor of Kano, w^ho, m the present state of anarch3^ 
into which Bdrnu seemed to be plunged, might be a person of great 
importance to me. But, nevertheless, I could not induce this not very 
high-spirited and noble-minded prince to make a sacrifice of a hand- 
some horse, and he gave me an animal which, although it did not prove 
to be a bad travelling horse, was of small size, had a very bad w^lk, 
was not able to gallop at all, and altogether, was more like an ass than 
a horse. Besides a horse, 'Ah'yu was kind enough to send me a large 
ioaf of English sugar, — a rather uncommon article in this country, I 
felt very grateful for this present, as I w'as entirely destitute of sugar. 

I had a good deal of trouble with my companions, who did not like 
to leave this place so soon as it was my intention to do This extended 
not only to the messengers of the Sheikh, all of w^hom suffered a great 
deal from illness, but still more to my headman, 'All el Ageren, whom I 
would have sent aw'ay long before if I had been able to pay him off; 
for this man, who found it very convenient to trade at my expense, 
while he had nothing to do except to receive a good salai^^, entered 
into all sorts of intrigues to keep me m this place, just as he had done 
in Timbuktu. 

Notwithstanding the reiterated delays, I succeeded in fixing my 
departure for October 7th, and as I afterwards convinced myself*^ from 
my owm* experience, the slate of the roads which we had to cross would 
scarcely have allowed us to commence our journey before that time, 
but the rainy season w^as now almost over, and w^hile the noxious insect 
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called tumijn-ragaye, which towards the end of the rainy season infests 
the whole ground, increased in numbers, the quantity of ram decreased. 
Being now rather better and feeling stronger, I began again to move 
about a little on horseback, although the sw’ampy character of the 
valley which surrounds Wurno on almost every side, together w’lth the 
rocky character of the remaining part of the district, prevented me from 
making long excursions 

Dunng this my second stay in the capital of this extensive empire, I 
had again full opportunity of observing the extreme w^eakness and want 
of energy which prevails in its very centre, although I could not but 
acknowledge the feeling of justice w^hich animates the ruler himself, 
rotwitlistanding his want of spirit In proof of this I may relate that 
being informed one day that five young sons of his had committed acts 
of injustice in the market, he became greatly enraged, and immediately 
sent his tw’o chief courtiers, *Abdu and the ghaladima, wnth positive 
orders to seize and impnson the offenders , and w'hen the young out- 
laws succeeded in escaping and hiding themselves for a day or two, he 
had the chief slave, who had been with them, executed. But the 
cow^ardice of his people, and their oppression of the w^eak and unpro- 
tected, became fully apparent. A most disgraceful affair happened at 
this time. A caravan of inoffensive traders w^ho had encamped m 
GSwasd, were surprised by them, and after considerable havoc had been 
made among them, w’ere deprived of almost all their property These 
people had been reported to be hostile pagans, or Azena, from the 
district of S^je m G(3ber, and dependent on tlie protection of the Kel- 
gerds and the Aw’elimmiden-wuen-Bodhdl, and were represented as 
haring been trading w’lth the inhabitants of Tleta, w^hich was hostile to 
the Fellani , but after this cruel act of injustice had been committed, 
it was ascertained that they were peaceable traders on their w’ay to 
Kano, and that among them there w^ere even several inhabitants of 
Wurnd. 

But it almost seemed as if the prospects of this part of Negroland 
were to darken more and more, for the rumours which I had heard on 
the Niger of the ancient feud bet^veen the K61-owd and K61-geres having 
again broken out m a sanguinary struggle, w^ere entirely confined here. 
The Kel-owT had undertaken this year an expedition on a large scale, 
consisting of 5,000 men mounted on horses and camels, and, according 
to report, with as many as 1,000 muskets, against the Kel-gerds and the 
Aw^elimmiden, and had penetrated almost as far as Sdje, w’hich place 
they destro3"ed b}^ fire The Kel-gerds having taken part in the expedi- 
tion of the Gdber5.w’a against the empire of Sdkoto, the relation of the 
K6l-owiwuth the latter had assumed a much more friendly character, 
and our old friend Amiur had paid a \’isit to the town of Ki.tsena. My 
fnend *Abd el Kdder, the Sultan of Agades, wdio, as I have mentioned 
on my outw^ard journey, had been deposed, and had been succeeded 
by Himed e’ RufiSy, had now turned merchant on a grand scale, endea- 
vounng at the same time to attach the Fulbe to his cause. His usual 
residence was now in Kitsena, but he had paid a visit the previous 
year, in company with the governor of that place, to the emir El 
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Mumenin, taking him, besides a quantify of bermases and other valuable 
articles, a present of thirteen horses of Tuarek breed, and receiving 
from the latter, besides a number of tobes, 3,cxx5,ooo shells, and 260 
slaves. Having remained about two months in Wurnd, and having 
been treated altogether in the most distinguished manner, tlie ex-king 
of Agadcs had been forwarded unth a numerous escort , for, notwith- 
standing the extreme weakness of this empire, if vieived from a Pluro- 
pean point of view, it even now is not quire destitute of means During 
my stay, the messengers arrived from Z^ya, with a bi-monthly tribute 
of 300,000 shells, S5 slaves and 100 tobes 

Ha\ing at length overcome the laziness of iny companions, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing my departure finally arranged for October 5th. 
The ghaladima, in whose company on my outw^ard journey I had come 
from Katsena, was again to be my fellow-traveller on my return east- 
ward. I therefore completed my preparations, and, on October 4th, 
I had my final leave-taking, or, as the H 5 .usa people say, the babank- 
w’lna, w'hen I took the opportunity of excusing myself to 'Aliyu for 
having been this year a little troublesome, after the fashion of those 
Arab sherifs udio used to \isit him, stating at the same time, that if my 
means had not been almost exhausted, 1 should have preferred buying 
a horse for myselh Having made this prelude, I endeavoured to im- 
press upon him the dangerous state of the road, w’hen he made use of 
the expression common in H^usa, *^Alla shibfideta!” (“God may 
open it ! ’) , but I protested againsi such an excess of reliance upon the 
Divine intervention, and exhorted him to employ his owm strength and 
pow’er for such a purpose, for without secunt}- of roads, I assured him 
theie could be no intercourse nor traffic. He cither w^as, or seemed to 
be, very desirous that the English should open trading relations with 
him , and I even touched on the circumstance, that m order to facilitate 
such an intercourse, it w^ould be best to blow up certain rocks, which 
most obstructed the navigation between Yduri and Bdsa, but of such 
an undertaking I convinced myself that it w^as better not to say too 
much at once, as that ought to be an affair of time. 

Altogether, ‘Ah'yu had entered into the most cheerful conversation 
wnth me on all occasions, and had questioned me upon every subject 
without reser\’e. He also furnished me wnth four letters of recommen- 
dation, one to the governor of KanO, one to that of Bauchi, one to that 
of Adamdw'a, and one in a more general sense, addressed to all the 
governors of the different pro\nnces in his empire. Thus I took leave 
of him and his court, probably never to see that region again, and 
lamenting that this extensive empire, which is so advantageously 
situated for a steady intercourse wnth Europeans, w^as not in the hands 
of an energetic chieftain, who would be able to give stability to con- 
quest, and to oiganise the government of these provinces, so richly 
endowed by nature, wnih a strong hand. 

Thursday^ Oct 5 — It w^as about three o’clock in the afternoon 
when I took my final leave of WurnO, I had twice resided in this 
capital for some length of time, experiencing, on the whole, much kind- 
ness. On my outw^ard j'ourney I had been furnished on my dangerous 
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undertakir:? with a strong and powerful recommendation, and on my 
return, altnoush I had come into hostile contact with another section 
of the same tnte to which the inhabitants of this country 'belong, I had 
been again received v ithout the least suspicion, had been treated wnth 
^reat regard, notwiihstanding the exhausted state of my tinances, and 
allowed to pursue my home jonney as soon as the season re-opened 
the communication with the neighbouring province. 

Following now’ quite a different and more south erly road from that 
which w’e had pursued on our outward journey, w’e encamped this day 
in Dan-Sh^lura, a w ailed town, strengthened b}’’ three moats, tolerably 
W’ell inhabited, and adorned wnth fine groups of trees, among w’hicli 
some large gonda trees, or Erica Papaya, were distinguished The 
town belongs to the district of R^ba, w’hich forms the title of its 
governor, who is called Serkl-ii-Raba. He w’as a decent sort of man, 
and treated us hospitabl}’, a dish of fish proving a great luxury to me 
in this inland region, and beanng testimony to the considerable size 
of a large pond w’hich borders the town on the east side, being appar- 
entl}^ in connection with the gulbi-n-R^ba, or Bugga The evening was 
clear, and I enjoyed for a long time the scenery of the place in the fine 
moonlight, but the governor would not honour me wdth his company, 
being greatty afraid of the bad influence of the moon, the effect of w’hich 
he thought far more injurious than that of the sun. 

Fnday. Oct 6 — After a night greatly disturbed first by mosquitoes, 
and then by a heavy gale, we pursued our journey, entenng a fine open 
country, which was intersected further on by a broad f&ddama, and 
be3'oiid that, presented several ponds half-dned up But, after a march 
of about ten miles, w e had a large valley full of water on our right ; and 
three miles further on, had to cross it at a spot w’here the sheet of water 
was at present narrowed to about one hundred j’ards in width and three 
feet in depth, and notwithstanding a considerable current afforded an 
easier passage than the other part of the rainy season bed, which at 
present exhibited swampy ground, partly overgrown with rank grass, 
but was very difficult to cross, and a few days prev’iously had been 
totally impracticable for horses or camels 

Four miles and a half be^’ond this nver, through a country adorned 
with fine trees, but without anj^ trace of cultivation, W’e reached a large 
river about two hundred and fiftj’j’ards broad, and more than fiv^e feet 
deep, running here in a north-easterly direction, and no doubt identical 
with the river which we had lately crossed. How it is that the riv^er 
here contains so much more water than it does lower down, I cannot 
state w’lth certainty ; but my opinion is, that a greater portion of it is 
withdrawn towards the north, where the forest seems gradually to slope 
down towards the desert region of the centre of Giludumi, where, m a 
sort of mould, or hollow»^, a large lake-hke pond is formed. It is rather 
unfortunate that I had not an opportunity of asking information on this 
subject from one of the followers of the ghaladima, who, instead of 
crossing the first sheet of w’ater, kept along its northern bank, and thus 
with a longer circuit, but without the necessity of embarking in a boat, 
reached the town of Gandi. Having then crossed another small fdddama 
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in a wide open country, w’here sorghum and cotton were cultivated 
together in the same fields, w’b reached the towTi of Gandi. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall (in a state of decay), and by tw’o moats, and is of 
Considerable size, but half-deserted. 

We traversed w’lth some difficulty the entrance of the towm, ivhich 
was adorned on the outside wnth three very tall bombax, or silk-cotton 
trees, and was almost entirely obstructed by a w’ooden gate, and then 
made our w^ay through the desolate area of the towm, overgrowm with 
tall herbage, dfim-palms, and kOrna, until we reached the house of the 
mfigaji, w’ho is one of the five rulers of this vast and desolate place. 
But we had a great deal of trouble in procuring quarters in an empty 
courtyard, where we were glad to obtain some rest, as, owing to my long 
illness, and my entire w^ant of any strengthening food, I felt extremely 
exhausted by our day’s march. I had, moreover, the dissatisfaction to 
find that one of my people, a liberated slave from Nupe, had remained 
behind and could not be found As for myself, I was not able to stir 
much about to inquire after him, for I wanted rest the more, as we had 
a long day’s march before us, and had to rise at a very early hour. 

It was three o’clock the following morning wffien we all assembled 
round the courtyard of the ghaladima, but on account of the guide who 
had promised to conduct us through the wilderness not daring to trust 
himself with these people without receiving his reward beforehand, w’e 
did not get off till half-past five o’clock, after we were quite tired out 
and ill prepared for a long march The forest w'as overgrown with rank 
grass, and in the beginning exhibited some large ponds. The dordwa 
formed the principal tree, only now and then a ddm-palm giwng some 
variety to the vegetation. Through this dense forest w^e marched at 
such a rate, that it rather resembled a flight than anything else, render- 
ing it impossible for me to lay down this road with the same degree of 
accuracy to which I had adhered with the greatest perseverance through- 
out the whole extent of my long wanderings. At length, after a march 
of more than twenty miles, we reached the beginning of the large pond 
SubUbu, which, however, at present was almost dried up, presenting 
nothing but small pools of water; but I was sadly disappointed in my 
hopes of obtaining here some rest, the locality being regarded as too 
insecure to make a long halt, although on account of this sheet of water 
we had ewdently given to our course a direction greatly diverging from 
that of our mam route, which was to the north-east. I felt so much 
exhausted, that I -was obliged shortly after to remain secretly behind, 
protected only by my faithful sen-ant El Gatrdni, when I lay down flat 
on the ground for a few moments, and then, refreshed a little, hastily 
followed the troop. Thus we proceeded onward, and the day passed 
by without there appearing any vestige of a town. After many disap- 
pointments, dragging myself along in the most desperate state of 
exhaustion, about an hour after midnight we at length reached cultivated 
fields and encamped at some distance from the town of Danf^wa or 
Dan-F^vra, on an open piece of ground. Not being able to wait till the 
tent was pitched, 1 fell fast asleep as soon as I dismounted. A very 
heavy dew fell during the night. 
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Simday^ Oct. 8 — Having obtained some water and a couple of fowls 
from some farming people m our neighbourhood, we succeeded in find- 
ing our camels (which on account of the exhausted condition ol my 
people had wandered away), and set out a little after noon, passing 
close by the town, where a tolerable market was held, and where I pro- 
\ided myself with corn for the next few days. The tow’ii of Dan-F^wa 
IS tolerably populous, and there are even a good many huts outside the 
w alls ; but I was astonished at obsening the filthy condition of the pond 
from which the inhabitants procure their supply of water It could not 
fail to confirm my former conjecture, that most of the diseases of the 
inhabitants, especially the guinea-worm, are due to this dirt and filth, 
which they sw’allow’ at certain seasons of the 3 ear in this sort of whaler. 

Having lost some time in the market, I overtook my people as they 
were winding along the steep bank of a considerable n\er, wdiich, tak- 
ing a northerly course, and evidently identical with the w^atercourse at 
Katuru, joins the great valley of GOber, a few^ miles to the north-w’est of 
Sans^nne 'Aisa At the place were we crossed, it w^as about tivo hun- 
dred yards broad, but very shallow at the time, being only a foot deep 
and full of sandbanks ; but I was not a little astonished to find that it 
contained a very great quantity of fish, numbers of people being employed 
in catching them bj’ the beating of drums Although the bank w as so 
steep, there were evident signs that a short tune before, it had been 
covered by the water, and part of the crops, even bej’ond its border, had 
been damaged by the inundation. 

The country appeared to be well inhabited A little further on w'e 
passed on our left a populous w’alled towm called D6le, and an appar- 
ently larger place became ^asible on the other side, the pasture-grounds 
being covered with extremely fine cattle. After w’e had crossed the nver, 
I found that the highest stalks of Indian corn, w’hich was fast ripening, 
measured not less than tw^enty-eight feet. Besides sorghum, sw’eet 
potatoes, or ddnkali, w’ere also cultivated here to a great extent Having 
then crossed a stoii}’ tract, w^e again reached the town of Moriki, where 
the river approaches to within a few hundred yards On the high 
ground close to the border of the towm, a market-place spreads out. 
Havung observed the narrowmess of the lanes, I preferred encamping a 
considerable distance beyond the towm near a hamlet, surrounded by a 
thick fence, and inhabited by Fulbe, of the tribes of the Jakab^w’a and 
Kukodiwa The neighbourhood of Moriki was said to be infested by 
the inhabitants of the town of Tl6ta, w^ho were reported to make nightly 
forays, carrying awmy horses and cattle , but notwithstanding this in- 
formation, we had an undisturbed night’s rest, although I thought it 
prudent to fire seveial shots 

Mo 7 iday^ Oct 9. — Having dried our tent a little from the extremely 
heavy dew which had fallen during the night, we set out to j*oin our 
companions. Traversing the same rocky district through which we had 
passed on our outward journey, we reached again the well-known place 
of Dtichi, and entering with difficulty the obstructed lanes of the village 
where we lost another of our camels, pitched our tent on a small open 
square opposite the house where the ghaJadima had taken up his quarters. 
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Some tamarind-trees on the slope of a rocky eminence, which rose close 
behind our resting-place, afforded us a tolerable shelter during the hot 
hours of the day. 

Tuesday^ Oct 10 — Our day’s march earned us as far as Bunka, with 
the loss of another of our camels, and we encamped this time inside the 
towmin a tolerably spacious courtyaid, the surrounding fields being now 
covered wuth tall crops, and not affording sufficient ground for encamp- 
ing Altogether the country presented a very different aspect from w^hat 
It had done on our outward joume}^, and the watercourse near Zyrmi, 
with its steep banks, offered a difficult passage, although the water was 
not more than a foot and a half deep. My camels being either knocked 
up or ha\’mg entirely succumbed, I endea\ oured in \ am to procure a 
good ox of burden, the principal reason of my difficulty being, that I was 
not provided wnth shells, and, in consequence, I had some trouble the 
next day in reaching the town of K^mman^, wdiere the ghaladima took 
up his quarters Already on the road, I had observed a good deal of 
indigo and cotton cultivated betw^een the sorghum Even here close to 
the towm, we found the grounds dnided betw’een the cultivation of rice 
and indigo , and I soon Icsrnt that the whole industry of the inhabitants 
consisted m weaving and dyeing They have very little millet of any 
kind, so that their food is chiefly hmited to ground-nuts or kolche. 
They have no cattle, but their cotton is celebrated on account of its 
strength, and the shirts wffiich they dye here, are distinguished for the 
peculiar lustre wdiich they know how to give to them. Although the 
inhabitants have only about twenty horses, they are able, according to 
their own statement, to bnng into the field not less than five thousand 
archers. However exaggerated this statement may be, they had not 
found it very difficult, the preceding year, to drive back the expedition 
of the GOber^wa , for they keep their wall in excellent repair, and even 
at present only one gate w^as passable at all for laden animals, the others 
being only accessible by a kadarku or narrow drawbridge. The whole 
interior of the town presented an interesting aspect, tall dfim-palms 
shooting up between the several granite moulds which rise to a con- 
siderable elevation,'^ while the courtyards exhibited a great deal of 
industry, the people being busy with their labours till late in the evening. 
The piopnetor of the courtyard where I had taken up my quarters 
treated me with the favourite dnnk of fur 5 , soon after my amval, and 
wTth tiiwo in the evening I was also fortunate enough to obtain some 
milk from the villagers outside. 

Thursday^ Oci 12. — It wras rather late when we left this place for 
another long forced march, a dense fog enveloping the country , but it 
was still much too early for my noble fnend the ghaladima, who was 
busy installing a new governor, for which he received a present of a 
horse and large heaps of shells, so that it was almost ten o’clock before 
we had fairly entered upon our march. This district being very 

* Kammane is one of those places which are distinguished on account of 
their granite mounds, and which extend from Ayo and MagarS to Chabane, 
Ajjia, and the fifteen rocky mounds of Kotdrkoshd, where the Sultan of Sdkoto 
had the preceding year directed his expedition, 
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dangerous, we proceeded on with great haste, and I really Conjectured 
that It uas in truth the unsafe slate of the road which had caused the 
delay of oar departure, the people being anxious to disappoint the 
enemy, \\ho, if they had heard the news of our arrival in this place, 
would of course expect that w^e should set out in the morning. Ha\nng 
made our w^ay for about six hours through a dense forest, w'e left a 
granite mound and the ivy-mantled wall of Rubo on one side, with a 
fine rimi and abundance of fresh grass of tall grow^th The forest then 
became clearer, and we reached a considerable tebki, or pond, w^hich 
being regarded as the end of the dangerous tract, my companions came 
to congratulate me upon having now at length escaped the dangers of 
the road. However, our day’s march was still tolerably long, extending 
altogether to twelve hours, and being rather unwell that day, I had 
considerable difficulty in keeping up with the troop. In consequence 
of our late departure, we had to traverse the most difficult part of our 
route, that nearest to iJmmadaw, which is intersected by granite blocks, 
in the dark, so that our march w^as frequently obstructed, especially at 
a spot where two mighty granitic masses left only a narrow passage. 
A good deal of indigo is here cultivated between the millet; and the 
town Itself is very spacious ; but arriving at so late an hour, we had 
great difficulty in obtaining quarters, all the open grounds being covered 
with corn, and we were glad to find at length an open square where we 
might pitch our tent 

Fndajf, Oct. 13 — Here my route separated trom that of the ghaladima, 
as I was going to Kand, while he, again, along this roundabout way (the 
direct route having been almost entirely broken up by the enemy), 
directed his steps towards Kdtsena. After satisfjnng our appetites, for 
which we had not been able to prowde the preceding night, I took a 
small present with me, and went to bid farewell to the ghaladima and 
those of his suite who had been particularly kind to me ; and I hope 
that they will long remember me. Having fulfilled this duty, I pro- 
ceeded with ray people, in order to continue my march alone The 
country was tolerably open, broken only here and there by granite 
rocks, while the vegetation was enlivened now and then by dUm-palms. 
Cultivation was limited to certain tracts; but, notwithstanding the 
unsafe state of the country, the pasture-grounds were not quite destitute 
of cattle; and being at length able to travel according to my own 
inclinations, I enjoyed the scenery extremely. It had been my original 
intention to pursue the road to KorOfi ; but, by mistake, after leaving 
Wurmd, I had got into the track leading to Birchi. I reached this 
latter town after a march of altogether about twelve miles, having 
crossed my former route from K<iray6 to KUrrefi. I found that almost 
all the male inhabitants of the place had joined the expedition against 
Kaura ; and I pitched my tent in front of the house of the ghaladima, 
but was invited by the people who were left as guardians to pass the 
hot hours of the day in the cool entrance-hall of his courtyard. Although 
the place does not exhibit any great signs of wealth or comfort, I was 
glad to find that the corn here was much cheaper than in Ummadaw. 
1 was also enabled to buy some butter. Moreover, the absence of the 
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goi’ernor exercised no unfavourable influence upon my treatment, 
which was v^ry kind . an old m^llem especially evinced a fnendly 
disposition towards me. 

Saturday, Oct 14 — After a march of about fourteen miles, passing by 
the town of Rau eo, where a small market was held, and traversing the 
suburb of Sakdssar, with its beautiful ‘‘ngabore,” or fig-trees, we 
reached the town of Maje, which had been represented to us as rich in 
cattle and milk, but which I found half deserted , the town having 
greatty declined about twelve j’ears previous!}’, when the whole country, 
including the places Takablwa, Matazu, Korofi, and Kurkojango, rc- 
\olted, and gave free passage to an sumy of the Goberdwa I was glad 
to buy a good sheep for 1,500 shells. The governor of the place v\as 
absent m Katsena, where he generally resides We had pitched our 
tent in the shade of a beautiful fig-tree, and passed the afternoon very 
pleasantly, but were greatly troubled during the night by the numbers 
of mosquitoes. 

Rising at an early hour, and traversing a fine country, X reached the 
large town of Kusdda in the afternoon, and encamped here, outside, 
not far from the market-place, which at the time of my arrival w’as quite 
untenanted ; but the following night it became W'ell frequented by a 
number of travellers who sought quarters there. On this march I 
observed a specimen of industry on a small scale, exercised by the 
inhabitants of the town of M^je, who buy sour milk in a place called 
Klnkia, at a considerable distance, and supply the town of Korofi with 
it. Numerous villages were lying on either side of our path, cultivated 
and uncultivated ground succeeding alternately; Indian millet being 
here the chief product besides cotton. The pasture-grounds also were 
enlivened by a good number of horses. 

Pursuing from this point my old road through the fine province of 
Kan6, nch in all kinds of produce, and w^eli stocked wuth cattle, and 
encamping the next night close beyond the town of Bichi, I reached 
the town of Kano in the afternoon of the 17th, having sent one of my 
people m advance. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

SECOND RESIDENCE IN KAN6, UNDER UNFAVOURABLE CIRCUMSTANCES. 
— MARCH TO KUKAWA. 

On my aipval in KanO, I found everything prepared, and took up my 
quarters in a house provided for me , but I was greatly disappointed 
in finding neither letters nor supplies ; being entirely destitute of means, 
and ha^nng sei-eral debts lo pay in this place,— amongst others, the 
money due to my servants, to whom I had paid nothing during the 
whole journey from Knkawa to Timbuktu, and back. I was scarcely 
able to explain how all this could have happened; having fully relied 
upon finding here everything I wanted, together with satisfactory 
information with regard to the proceedings of Mr. Vogel g.nd hi§ 
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companions, whose amval in Kilkawa I had as yet only accidentally 
learned from a liberated slave in SSkoto. But fortunately, ithout relying 
much upon SIdi Rashid, the man w’hom I knew to be at the time the agent 
of Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul in Mdrzuk, I had given my confidence at 
once to Sidi *AlI, the merchant whom I have mentioned already in the 
account of my former stay in this place, as a tolerably trustworthy 
person, and whose good-will I endeavoured at once to secure, by 
sacrificing to him almost everything I had left of value, including a 
small six-barrelled pistol In return, he promised to supply my wants 
till I should be put in possession of the money and merchandise which 
I had deposited in Zinder. 

The first thing, therefore, which I had to do the next morning, after 
having paid my compliments to the ghaladima and the governor, and 
made to each of them a handsome present, such as my means would 
allow, w'as to send my servant Mohammed el Gatrdni, upon w'hom I 
ceuld fully rely, to Zinder , giving him full instructions, and promising 
him a handsome present, if he should succeed m bringing away all my 
effects, both those wdiich had been deposited on a former occasion, and 
the merchandise w^hich had been forwarded on my account at a later 
period , and a smaller one in case he should only find the latter portion ; 
for, after all, I was by no means sure that the box of ironw’are and the 
four hundred dollars had remained safe during the severe civil struggles 
which had agitated Bdrnu during my absence Meanwhile, till the 
return of this messenger, I endeavoured to pass my time as usefully as 
possible, by completing a survey of the towm w'hich I had begun during 
my former residence, but w^as far from having finished. At the same 
time the state of my health, on account of the close quarters in which 
I was here lodged, after having roved about m the open air for so long 
a time, required uninterrupted exercise. Owing to the change in my 
mode of living, severe fits of fever attacked me repeatedly. 

Kand will always remain one of the most unfavourable localities for 
Europeans m this region , and it was well that Mr Vogel, for the first 
year after his arrival in Negroland, purposely avoided this spot. Even 
my animals did not escape the malignant effect of the climate. Three 
of my horses were seized, one after the other, with a contagious disease, 
commencing with a swelling of the thighs, and from thence spreading 
to the breast and the head, and generally proving fatal in six or eight 
days. In this way I lost two out of my three horses, including my old 
companion, who had carried me through so many dangerous campaigns, 
and who had shared all my fatigues and sufferings for nearly three 
years ; but the small and ugly, but strong horse which the Sultan of 
Sdkoto had made me a present of, escaped with its life. This disease 
which attacked my horses, of course, interfered greatly with my excur- 
sions, and took away almost all the pleasure which they would other- 
wise have afforded, as I was reduced to the necessity of making use of 
very indifferent animals. Nevertheless, I enjoyed greatly the open 
country which extended outside the gates of this picturesque but 
extremely ifirty town, dotted with large villages at no great distance ; 
and I followed up especially, with great interest, the easterly of the 
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three roads which diverge from the K6fa-ii-kiira, and which leads to 
the small nvulet knoAvn as the Kdgi-n-KanO. Occasionally also I went 
to \Tsit some cattle-pens, in order to get a little fresh milk, which I was 
unable to procure in the town ; for msidc the place I succeeded only 
after great exertion m obtaining a little goafs milk. The pools produced 
by the rainy season had now dried up almost everywhere, and that 
peculiar kind of sorghum called ‘‘maiwa” had been han’ested, and a 
few days afterwards, while making another excursion, to the south, I 
met the servants of the governor gathering the corn for their master. 

Besides my own private concerns, and the anxiety produced by the 
urgency of my debts and the uncertainty with regard to the property 
left by me in Zmder, there were tw’o objects which attracted my w^hole 
attention and caused me a good deal of perplexity and hesitation. The 
first of these was the expedition sent by the English government up 
the nver Benuwd, of which I had not the slightest idea at the time w^hen 
it was earned out, for the despatches W’hich I had received in Timbuktu, 
after so much delay, did not contain a w^ord about such a proceeding , 
and the letters whichw’cre forwarded afterwards to my address, inform- 
ing me that such an expedition was to be undertaken, remained in 
Kukawa, and I did not get them until my arrual in that place at the 
end of December. Thus it was not until October 29th that, just in 
the same manner as I had heard accidentally m S6koto of the amval 
of Mr. Vogel in Kukaw’a, I was informed here, by the report of the 
natives, of such an expedition having taken place. I at first thought 
that it was undertaken by Captain M‘Leod, of whose proposal to ascend 
the Niger I had accidentally gleaned some information through a 
number of the Galignmii^ and it was not until November 13th that 
I succeeded in meeting the person w^ho had seen the expedition wdth 
his own eyes. This man informed me that the expedition consisted of 
one large boat, he did not know whether of iron or of w’ood, and two 
smaller ones, containing altogether seven gentlemen and seventy slaves, 
he of course taking the Kroomen for slaves Moreover, I learned from 
him that the members of this expedition had not gone as far as Yola, 
the capital of Adamaw^a, as the governor of Hamarruw^a had w^amed 
them not to go up to that place with their steamer, on account of the 
narrow passage betwreen the mountains He also informed me, that 
they had commenced their home journey earlier than had been expected, 
and that he himself, having proceeded to Ydkoba in order to procure 
more ivory for them, had found them gone on his return. 

The other circumstance w'hich greatly occupied my mind at this time, 
w’-as the state of affairs in Kdkawa. For in the beginning, on the first 
new's of the rev^olution in Bdrnu, and of the Sheikh 'Omdr being de- 
throned and his wzier slam, I had given up my project of returning by 
Bdrnu, intending to try again the difficult road by Air At a later 
season, however, when I heard on the road that 'Omar was again 
installed, I cherished the hope that it might be possible to take the 
safer route by the Tebu country, especially as I received the news of 
a most sanguinary struggle having taken place between the KSl-owI 
and the Kelgergs. In this struggle a great many of the noblest men 
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of the fonner were said to have fallen, together with several hundred of 
the common people on both sides I was sorr^?- to hear that in this 
str toggle my best friends had succumbed. 

Meanwhile the new’S from Ktikawa remained very unsatisfactory, and 
false rumours w^ere continually brought from thence. Thus it was 
reported on November ist that the SugUrti had vanquished ‘Omir, 
who had made his escape accompanied only by a couple of horsemen , 
and it was not until the 9th that we received trustworthy^ new’s that he 
was holding his position steadily against the intrigues of the party of 
his brother, w’hom he kept in prison It w’as wnth great satisfaction, 
that I saw messengers from ‘Om^r arrive, in the course of a few days, 
in order to present his compliments to the governor of this place. Tat 
once had them called to my house, and made them a few' presents, in 
order to express my satisfaction at their master having recovered his 
kingdom, and still holding his position , for it was a most important 
point wnth me to see my road to BOmu clear, and to meet there wuth 
Mr Vogel and his party, in order to give him my advice and assistance 
with respect to the countries which it was most desirable that he should 
explore. But in the situation in which I w^as thus placed, it proved 
most difficult to obtain the means of reaching Kiikaw'a, as I had no 
money at my disposal For, to my great disappointment, the servant 
w'hom I had sent to Zinder on the iSth, in order to bring from thence 
the property which I had deposited there, as well as the merchandise 
which had arrived afterwards, returned on November 4th empty- 
handed, bringing nothing but a few letters. It was now that I heard 
that the new's of my death had been everyw’here believed, and that a 
sen^ant of Mr Vogers, together wnth a slave of ‘Abd e’ Rahman’s, had 
arrived m Zinder from Kilkawa, and had taken aw'ay all the merchan- 
dise that had reached that place on my account, the box wnth the four 
hundred dollars and the cutlery having been stolen long before, imme- 
diately after the assassination of the sherif. 

TIius, then, I w'as left destitute also from this side, and I felt the w’ant 
of supplies the more, as my headman, *Ali el Ageren, supported by the 
w'ording of the contract which I had entered into with him, had claimed 
here peremptorily the payment of the rest of his salary, which amounted 
to one hundred and eleven dollars, and I had been obliged to request Sidi 
‘All to pay him this sum on my account. This man had cost me very 
dear, and if I had possessed sufficient means I should have discharged 
him in Timbuktu, as he there threw off all allegiance and obedience to 
me as soon as he became aw^are of the dangers which surrounded me. 
He was hkewuse of very little sendee to me on my return journey; but 
of course he w’as now anxious to excuse himself for his conduct on the 
road, and even laid claim to the present which I had promised him in 
the event of his conduct proving quite to my satisfaction. This, how- 
ever, I refused with good reason , and I w^as glad to find that my other 
servants, whose salaries amounted altogether to nearly two bundled 
dollars, W'ere willing to wait for their payment until we reached 
KUkawa. 

However, the parcel which my ser\'^nt byought me frotn Zinder was 
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not quite devoid of subjects ot gratification, as, besides a fe\^i^stters 
from Europe, including a map of South Africa by Mr. Cooley/V^Jcd^ 
tained two beautifully written Arabic letters, one addressed to 'Ali 5 ^,'“ 
the emir of Sdkoto, and the other, a general letter of recommendation 
addressed by Her Maj'esty’s consul in Tripoli to the chiefs of the Fiilbe 
These letters I had expressly ntten for, and if I had received them 
two years earlier, they would have been of great service to me As it 
was, I sent the letter destined for "Allyu to the governor, who was sn 
pleased with it that he forwarded it by a special messenger, accompanied 
by a letter from m3’self, wherein I expressed my regret that I had not 
been able to present this letter to him on my personal visit, while at the 
same time I excused mj'self for not being able at the time to send him 
a small present, not ha^niig found here any supplies, and being entirely 
destitute of means Haiing heard a report, w^hich afterwards proved 
to be false, that the governor of Hamirruwa had formed the intention 
of attacking the people in the English steamer w’lth a large force, I took 
the opportunity of protesting, in this letter, against such proceedings, 
giving the chief a plain statement of the peaceable intentions of the 
expedition. 

The parcel w^hich my servant had brought me from Zinder seemed 
also to hold out the prospect of material aid , for the letter from Mr. 
Dickson, dated the latter part of 1853, wherein he at the same time 
informed me, to my great disappointment, that he was about to lea\e 
his post for the Cnraea, contained tw^o letters of recommendation to a 
couple of Ghadamsi merchants, of the names of Ahmed ben Slim an 
and Mohammed ben Miisa, who, as he informed me, had property of 
his ow'n in their hands, in order to assist me in. case I should be m want 
of monej’’. But wdien I sent these letters to their destination they were 
very coldly received, and it was intimated to me that I could not be 
accommodated The disappointment wdiich the awkwardness of m}’’ 
pecuniary circumstances caused me, w’as soothed in some degree by the 
offer w’hichthe FeEzani merchant KWeldi, w'hose kindness to me I have 
mentioned on a previous occasion, made me at the same time, of lending 
me two hundred dollars in cash. In the afternoon of the 14th, a servant 
of his arrived with the money, which, how’^ever, did not suffice for my 
actual wants, as I had to return to Si'di *A 1 I the hundred and eleven 
dollars which he had paid to my servant 'All el 'Ageren After having 
made a suitable present to the messenger, I had therefore only a very 
small sum remaining , and the disappointment which I had experienced 
W’lth regard to my luggage, made me reluctant to forego the project 
which I had formed of taking home with me specimens of the manufac- 
tures of this place. I had also to buy tw^o horses and a couple of camels, 
together with sundry other articles, and I w^as therefore obliged to pro- 
cure further means, however difficult it might be I had even a great 
deal of trouble with Sidi 'Ali, who put off his promise to accommodate 
me from day to day. 

At length, haying, on November loth, ivritteii an energetic letter to 
this merchant, it w^as agreed that the affair between myself and the 
Ghadamsi merchants who refused to lend me money, although they had 
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English property in their hands, should be referred tD the ghaladima, who 
granted me a public mter\"iew for the purpose. In this audience, in 
■which a great number of other people were present, the merchants 
founded their refusal to comply with my request on the old date of the 
letter in which they were ordered to attend to my wishes , and it was 
not until the ghaladima had ordered them to bring into his presence all 
that they possessed of the British agent’s property that they agreed 
the folloiving day to lend me a sum of money, at the usual rate of 
100 per cent. Being obliged to agree to this condition, as it had 
never been my intention to oblige them by force to grant me a loan 
without allowing them their usual profit, I stipulated to receive from 
them 500,000 shells, equal in this place to 200 dollars, on the con- 
dition that 400 should be repaid in Tripoli, at four months’ date. 
This loan, which w^ould not have been necessary at all if I had found 
my supplies, enabled me, on the other hand, to send off my de- 
spatches with the greatest ease and secunty, as it w^as, of course, the 
interest of these merchants to have these letters forwarded to Tripoli 
by the safest and shortest route. A courier was therefore despatched 
immediately, who being an experienced and well-known person, would 
be able to make his way through the country of Air, which in its tempo- 
ranly disturbed state was closed to any one else. The only thing which 
caused me some displeasure m this transaction, w’as the circumstance 
that these merchants from Ghad^mes had the insolence, although half 
of the money with which they trade is Christian money, to call the 
Christians, in the presence of the ghaladima, by the offensive name of 

K^far^wa,” (“the infidels,”) and I made a serious protest against such 
a term being employed in official transactions. 

The difficulty which I had in supplying my wants, and purchasing the 
articles that in my opinion were necessary for my outfit, w^as the greater, 
as everything was very dear at the time, the merchants being of opinion, 
on account of the turbulent state of the road, that no caravan from the 
north would arrive that year. Camels especially w^cre exceedingly dear, 
seven fine animals w^hich Khw^eldi had sent from Zinder, being sold for 
60,000 shells each, a very high pnee for a camel. I deemed myself 
therefore very fortunate in being able to purchase a she-camel of 
inferior quality lor 45,000 I also was so lucky as to buy an excellent 
mare for 70,000 shells, or less then thirty dollars. Having thus at 
length provided for all my w^ants, I got everything ready for starting on 
the 2 1st; and heartily glad I w’as when I w^as farely embarked, on this 
the last stage of my journeying in Negroland, with the prospect before 
me, that, in six months or so, I might again breathe the invigorating air 
of the north. 

I therefore cheerfully took leave of my friends from the far w^est, who 
were to follow as soon as possible to Ktlkawa, for although they w^ere 
not likely to be of any further assistance to me, they wanted to lay the 
chief of that country under some contnbution for their own benefit and 
that of their master. I then pursued my journey with great cheerful- 
ness ; and although the general character of the country was not new 
to me, yet the route which I was obliged to take, had not been travelled 
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by me before. The road, although perhaps less populous, seemed to 
possess the advantage of ncher vegetation, and deleb-palms especially 
formed the ornament of many a hamlet, or of the open sceneiy. Fine 
cattle also were to be seen in considerable numbers, and altogether it 
was a pleasant ride. Thus, after a march of about eleven miles, we 
reached the town of Wise, or Wasa, and here took up our quarters 
But, as usual, we found the gate so narrow, that \\e were obliged to 
take most of the luggage off the camels, and this was the reason that 
we ahva5S preferred encamping outside, although here it was deemed 
too unsafe. Even inside the place, the people were very much afraid 
of thieves The town was tolerably populous, and the courtyards w^ere 
fenced wuth hedges of linng trees, almost in the same w^ay as l)ba, and 
the one w’here we lodged was w’ell shaded Although, in the present 
disturbed state of the countiv”, and wath the prospect of another expedi- 
tion of Bokhan, the inhabitants did not feel much at their ease, w^e w'ere 
nevertheless tolerably w’ell treated 

Fridays Kov 24. — \Ve had the same difficulty- m getting out of the town, 
as w’e had in entering it, so that I w'as quite sick of these places, and 
resolved if possible never to enter one again The sorghum, or Indian 
com, had just been cut, but w-as lynng on the ground unthrashed, or 
rather unbeaten. The dor6wa-tree, or Bassia Farkit^ which seemed to 
be the prevailing tree in this district, appeared m great numbers a little 
further on, and even date-trees were seen, close to a hamlet. Having 
then passed through a more open country^, the scenery became exceed- 
ingly fine, and continued so as far as the tow-n of Sab6-n-gari, which we 
passed at some distance on our left The market-place, enlivened by 
tw'o beautiful bafire-trees, remained close at the side of our track. It 
w-as here that the governor of Kano intended to collect his troops in 
order to oppose Bokhdri ; but it was not very likely, taking into account 
his owTi want of energy, and the cow^ardly isposition of his host, that 
he w'ould offer serious resistance to that energetic and enterprising chief, 
with his w'arlike bands, elated by victory and pillage 

Tw'elve miles beyond Sab6-n-garl, through a less favoured district, 
we reached the towm of Yerimari, surrounded wnth a keffi, w-hile on its 
outer side a market was just being held- But there being here no food 
for the camels, we proceeded on, through a district covered with under- 
wood, until we reached, about two miles beyond, a village called ^‘Gida- 
n-Alla,” {“ the house of God/’) which, besides being surrounded v\nth 
a keffi, was so completely hidden behind a dense covert of trees, which 
form a natural defence, that w-e could scarcely discover it But inside 
this covert there was a fine open field, whereon w-e pitched our tent, 
and were soon visited by the mayor and the chief inhabitants, who 
behaved in a very friendly manner tow^ards us, and prorided us w-ith 
everything w^e w^anted, the place bemg rich in small millet and Indian 
corn. The village w’^as, however, very badly supplied with water, the 
well being at a great distance. The camping-ground was extremely 
pleasant, the open green being vaned by dense groups of trees, and 
the vegetation being moreover enlivened by a good many del6b- 
palms. 
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The road which we pursued the following day was more beset by 
thorny bushes, but here also deleb-palms were numerous, and dorfiwa 
and tamarind-trees contributed to enliven more favoured spots. Thus 
we reached the place where this northern route is joined by a more 
southerly one which passes by Gezawa, but not the same track which 
I had pursued on my former journey. Here we continued on, at an 
accelerated pace, as all the people whom we met were flying in haste 
before Bokhdn. Thus we passed Diikawa, a considerable village, 
fortified with a keffi, and surrounded with numbers of monkey-bread 
trees, which at present were destitute of foliage, although the fruit was 
just ripening As the heat became rather oppressive, especially as we 
were not provided with w’ater, all the ponds being now dried up, I rode 
in advance to HSbiri, fortified, like most of the hamlets hereabouts, 
with a stockade, and adorned outside by large tamarind and monkey- 
bread trees, and, while watering the horses, refreshed myself with a 
little sour-milk Passing then through a dense forest, I reached the 
well in front of the town of Gerki My people had already arrived, but 
had not yet succeeded m obtaining the smallest quantity of w’ater, the 
w’ell, although not very deep, being rather poor, considenng the number 
of people which it had to supply. I had, in consequence, to pay 
300 shells for supplying the w’ants of myself and my animals. Not 
feeling any greater inclination this time to encamp inside Gerki than 
I had done on my former joume}*, I chose my own camping-ground on 
the north side of the town It w’as a pleasant spot ; but, unfortunately, 
It w’as too near a large monkey-bread tree, wdiich m the course of the 
night afforded to an audacious thief an excellent cover, under w’hich to 
proceed twuce to a very clever performance of his art. I w^ould strongly 
advise any future traveller m these districts, the inhabitants of w^hich 
are \ery expert thieves, to take care not to pitch his tent too near a 
large tree. As it w^as, to my great disgust, the fellow succeeded in 
carrying aw^ay, first the tobe, and then the trousers, belonging to one 
of my ser\’ants ; but I strongly suspected one of the inhabitants of 
Hdbiri, from whom I had bought, the previous evening, an ox of burden 
for 9,000 shells, to he the culprit. G6rki is famous on account of the 
many thefts which are committed in its neighbourhood. 

Although I had not paid my respects to the governor of the town, 
he accompanied me the next morning with ten horsemen, four of 
whom were his own sons. He himself w’as quite a stately person and 
well ^mounted. Having then taken leave of him at the frontier of the 
territory of Kan6 and B6mu, I reached the towm of Birmendwa, the 
small frontier towm of BOmu, which I have mentioned on my former 
journey, but which, at present, had assumed more remarkable political 
importance, as it had not made its subjection to Sh€ri, the present ruler 
of Gumniel, but still adhered to his opponent and nval, the governor 
of TymbL On this account, the inhabitants of this towm endeavoured 
to cut off the peaceable intercourse between Giimmel and KanO, and 
I thought it necessary, in order to prevent any unpleasantness, to pay 
my respects to the petty chief, and to procure his good will by a small 
present, while my camels pursued the direct track. Thus we reached 
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Gammel, and encamped outs.de at some distance from the wall to the 
north-east. 

I had left this toun on m}’ former journey m the enjoyment of a 
considerable degree of wealth and comfort, under the rule of the old 
Dan Tandma. But civil v\ar. uhich cuts short the finest germs of 
human prosperit}’, had been raging here , the person appointed by 
Bdrnu as the successor of the former governor havirg been vanquished 
by his rival Sheri, who, ha\ing taken possession of the town after much 
serious fighting, had again been driven out by the governor of Zinder 
sent against him by the Sheikh of Bdmu. Having taken refuge in the 
territory of Kano, and collected there fresh strength, the rebellious 
governor had reconquered his seat, where he was now tacitly acknow- 
ledged by his liege lord, in the weak state to which the kingdom of 
Bamu had been reduced by the civil war The town was almost 
desolate, while the palace had been ransacked, pillaged, and destroyed 
by fire, and the new governor himself, who, after a long struggle with 
his rival and near kinsman, had at length succeeded in taking possession 
of this government, was residing amidst the towering rums of the r05^al 
residence, blackened by fire, and exhibiting altogether the saddest 
spectacle. It was wnth a melancholy feeling, that I remembered the 
beautiful tamarind-tree, which spread its shade over the w-hole courtyard 
of the palace, where, on my former \nsit, I had witnessed the pompous 
ceremonies of this petty court All now presented an appearance of 
poverty and misery. ^ The governor himself, a man of about thirty-five 
years of age, and with features void of expression, w^as dressed m a 
very shabby manner, wearing nothing but a black tobe, and having his 
head uncovered. There was, how’ever, another man sitting by his side, 
whose exterior was more imposing; but I soon recognised him as my 
old friend Mohammed e’ Sfaksi, who had accompanied us on our outset 
from jMfirzuk, and W’ho, from being an agent of Mr. Gagliuffi, had 
become, through successful trading and speculation, a wealthy merchant 
himself. He was now speculating upon the successful issue of an 
expedition of his protector against the towm of Birmenawa, the inhabi- 
tants of w^hich braved the authority of the governor But fortunately 
the debt which Mr, Richardson had contracted wnth him had at length 
been paid, and he expressed nothing but kindly feelings towards me, 
and congratulated me, as it appeared sincerely, upon my safe return 
from dangerous undertaking, praising my courage and perseverance 
in the highest terms before his fnend the governor. Presenting to the 
latter a small gift, consisting of a red cap and turban, together with a 
flask of rose-oil, I requested him to furnish me with a guide, m order 
to accompany me to the governor of Mashena. He consented to do so, 
although, perhaps, he never intended to perform his promise; and I 
myself at the time had no idea of the difficulties with which such a 
proceeding w’ould be accompanied, as the road to Malim, where the 
governor of M^hena at present resided, led close to the territory of 
Tymbi, the residence of Shin’s rival. 

Having returned to my tent outside the town, I was visited by several 
pf my former acquaintances, and among others by Mohammed Abeakiita, 
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the remarkable freed slave from YOruba, whom I have mentioned on a 
former occasion But the most interesting visit was that of E’ Sfaksi 
in the evening, who brought me a quantity of sweetmeats from his well 
supplied household, and spent several hours with me, giving me the 
first authentic account of the state of affairs in Bdrnu, as well as of 
the English expedition which had armed there As a reward for 
his friendly feeling and for his information, I presented him with 
a 3^oung heifer, which the governor of the town had sent me as a 
present 

My camels having proved insufficient for the journey before them, I 
was looking out for fresh ones, but in the present reduced state of the 
place was not able to procure any, a circumstance which caused me 
afterwards a great deal of delay on my journey, 

Monday^ Nov. 27. — After losing much time awaiting the coming of 
the guide who had been promised me, I started after my people whom 
I had allowed to go on with the camels. The road, in consequence of 
the civil war which had raged betw'een Sh€ri and his rival, had become 
quite desolate. The inhabitants had deserted their native rillages, 
leaving the crops standing npe in the fields, and forsaking everything 
which had been dear to them. Not a single human being was to be 
seen for a stretch of more than t\\enty-fi\e miles, when at length we 
fell in uith a party of native travellers, or fataki, who were going to 
Kano, We soon after reached the small town of Fdnyakangwa, sur- 
rounded by a wall and stockade, and encamped on the stubble-fields 
which were covered with small ddm-bush, not far from a deep w^ell, 
and we were glad to find that we had at length reached a land of 
tolerable plenty, the corn being just half the price it was in Gdmmel. 
There were also a great number of cattle, and I had a plentiful supply 
of milk, but water was at the present season very scanty, and I could 
scarcely imagine what the people would do in the dry season. 

A march of a little more than two miles brought us to MaUm, con- 
sisting of two villages, the eastern one being encompassed by a clay 
wall which was being repaired, while the western one, w^here the present 
governor resided, was just being surrounded with a stockade. Betw^een 
the two villages lies the market-place where a market is held every 
Sunday and Thursday. The present governor of Mlshena, whose 
father I had visited on my former journey, is a young and inexperienced 
man, who may have some difficulty in protecting his province in the 
turbulent state into which the empire of B6mu has been plunged, m 
consequence of the civil war raging between the Sheikh 'Om^r and his 
brother 'Abd e’ Rahmin. 

While staying here during the hot hours, I was visited by several 
Arab traders, one of whom informed me that Mr. Vogel had gone on a 
journey to Mindarfi, but without taking with him any of his companions. 
1 left in the afternoon as early as the heat of the midday hours allowed 
me, in order to continue my journey towards the town of Mashena. 
We encamped this evening at the well belonging to a village called 
Allam^be, a name not unfrequent in this region, and we were most 
hospitably treated by the inhabitants who, enjoying themselves with 
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music and dancing, celebrated also my own arrival with a song , they 
moreover sent me several dishes of native food. 

JVcdftesday, Nov, 29. — The whole tract which we traversed in pursu- 
ing our road from hence to the town of M^hena, was chiefly adorned 
with ddm-palms, w^hich did not cease till just before we reached 
Dem^nmdna , and the country was tolerably ivell inhabited and exhi- 
bited some signs of industry. Cattle also w'ere not wanting, and I 
observed that at a village which we passed near the town of Mainmaj'a, 
altlioi’gh it u’as then nearly half-past nine o’clock in the morning, the 
cattle had not yet been driven out Here the water did not seem to be 
at any great depth below the surface, some of the wells measunng not 
more than four fathoms Having then traversed a distnct w^here the 
taniannd-tree was the greatest ornament, we reached the towni of 
Mishena, with its rock}’ eminences scattered about the landscape, and 
encamped a few’ hundred yards to the v’est of the town. I have made 
a few obsen’ations w’lth regard to this place on my former journey, but 
neither then nor at this time did I visit the interior I wall only add, 
that it w’as in this place that the sherif IMohammed el Fdsi, the agent 
of the vizier of Bornu in Zinder, with v horn my supplies had been 
deposited, was slam in the revolution of the preceding year Not long 
alter I had pitched my tent, I received a visit from an Arab, of the 
name of 'Abd AlUhi Sh6n, w'ho had assisted the usurper 'Abd e’ Rahman 
as a sort of broker, and w’ho, in consequence, had been exiled by the 
Sheikh 'Omdr as soon as the latter again recovered possession of the 
supreme pow'er, and it was in order to beg me to solicit his pardon at 
the hands of the Sheikh, that he addressed himself to me. He also 
informed me, that the road was at present by no means safe, being 
greatly infested by the people of Bddde, who were taking advantage of 
the w’eak state to which the Bdrnu kingdom had been reduced by the 
civil w’ar. Corn w’as here exceedingly dear, or rather not to be had at 
all, and beans was the only thing I could procure. 

From hence I followed at first my former track, till I came to the 
place W’here on that occasion I had lost my road , and here I took a 
more southerly direction, and passed the hot hours in Lamiso, a middle- 
sized tow’ll surrounded with a low rampart of earth Outside the town 
there w^as a market-place, w’here a market w^as just being held, tolerably 
well supplied, not only with corn, but also with cotton , besides these, 
beans, doddwa, the dfira-fruit, dned fish, and indigo, formed the chief 
articles for sale ; and I bought here a pack-ox for 10,000 shells. As 
soon as the bargain W’as concluded, I again pursued my journey, and, 
after some time, fell into my old track. Having thus reached the town 
of Allam 3 .y, I pitched my tent inside the thick fence of thorny bushes. 
1 had passed this town also on my former journey, and had then been 
greatly pleased at the sight of a numerous herd of cattle ; but in the 
present ruinous condition of the country, not a single cow was to be 
seen ; the whole place being entirely desolate. Even the w^ater, which 
it was very difficult to obtain, was of bad quality. 

The next morning I reached Biindi, after a short march, proceeding 
in advance of my camels, in order to pay my compliments to the 
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governor, and to obtain from him an escort through the unsafe district 
^\hlch inter\-ened between this towm and Zurrikulo After a little 
tergiversation, my old friend, the ghaladima ‘Om^, acceded to my 
request, giMng me a guide who, he assured me, would procure an 
escort for me in the village of Shesh^n, where a squadron of horse was 
stationed for the greater security of the road. I had experienced the 
inhospitable disposition of this officer during my former stay here, and 
lelt therefore little inclination to be his guest a second time ; but if I 
had had any foreboding that Mr. Vogel was so near at hand, I would 
gladly have made some stay. 

Having rejoined my camels, I set out, without delay, through the 
forest, taking the lead with my head sen^ant, but I had scarcely pro- 
ceeded three miles when I saw advancing tow^ards me a person of 
strange aspect, — a young man of very fair complexion, dressed iiiatobe 
like the one I wore myself, and with a wffiite turban w^ound thickly round 
his head He w^as accompanied by tw’O or three blacks, likewise on 
horseback. One of them I recognised as my sen’ant Madi, whom, on 
setting out from Kiikaw’a, I had left in the house as a guardian. As 
soon as he saw me, he told ilii young man that I was 'Abd el Kerim, 
in consequence of which, Mr Vogel (for he it was) rushed forward, and, 
taken by surpnse as both of us W’ere, we gave each other a hearty 
reception from horseback As for myself, I had not the remotest idea of 
meeting him , and he, on his part, had only a short time before received 
the intelligence of my safe return from the w'est Not having the 
slightest notion that I was alive, and judging from its Arab address that 
the letter w’hich I fonvarded to him from Kand w^as a letter from some 
Arab, he had put it by without opening it, w’aiting till he might meet 
with a person who should be able to read it. 

In the midst of this inhospitable forest, we dismounted and sat dowm 
together on the ground ; and my camels having amved, I took out my 
small bag of proMSions, and had some coffee boiled, so that we w’ere 
quite at home. It was wath great amazement that I heard from my 
young friend that there were no supplies in Kdkawa ; that wffiat he had 
brought with him had been spent ; and that the usurper 'Abd e’ Rahmin 
had treated him very badly, having even taken possession of the property 
which I had left in Zinder. He moreover informed me that he himself 
w^as on his ivay to that place, in order to see whether fresh supplies had 
not amved, being also anxious to determine the position of that important 
towm by an astronomical observation, and thus to give a firmer basis to 
my owm labours. But the news of the want of pecuniary supplies did 
not cause me so much surprise as the report which I received from him, 
that he did not possess a single bottle of wine. For having now been 
for more than three years without a drop of any stimulant except coffee, 
and having suffered severely from frequent attacks of fever and dysen- 
tery, I had an insuperable longing for the juice of the grape, of which 
former experience had taught me the benefit. On my former journey 
through Asia Minor, I had contracted a serious fever in the swamps of 
Lycia, and quickly regained my strength by the use of good French 
wine. I could not help reproaching my friend for having too hastily 
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believed the news of my death befoie he had made all possible inquiries ; 
but as he was a new comer into this country, and did not possess a 
knowledge of the language, I could easily perceive that he had no means 
of ascertaining the truth or falsehood of those reports. 

I also learned from him, that there were despatches for me in Kukawa, 
informing me of the expedition sent up the river Tsadda, or Bdnuwe. 
With regard to his own proceedings, he informed me that his sole object 
in going to Mandara had been to join that expedition, having been 
misled by the opinion of my friends m Europe, who thought that I had 
gone to Adamawa by wa}’- of jM^ndarS., and that when once in Mora he 
had become aware of the mistake he had committed when too late, and 
had endeavoured in vain to retrieve his error by going from that place to 
Uje, from whence the overthrow of the usurper 'Abd e’ Rahman, and 
the return of his brother *Omar to power, had obliged him to return to 
Kukawa. 

While we were thus conversing together, the other members of the 
caravan in whose company Mr Vogel was travelling arrived, and 
expressed their astonishment and surprise at my sitting quietly here in 
the midst of the forest, talking w’lth my fnend, while the w'hole district 
was infested by hostile men But these Arab traders are great cowards ; 
and 1 learned from my countr^^man that he had found a great number of 
these merchants assembled m Borzdri, and afraid of a few robbers who 
infested the road beyond that place, and it w'as only after he had joined 
them W’lth his companions that they had decided upon advancing. 

After about tw’o hours’ conversation, w’e had to separate , and wdiile 
Mr. Vogel pursued his journey to Zinder (w’hence he promised to j'oin 
me before the end of the month), I hastened to overtake my people, 
W’hom I had ordered to w’ait for me in Kalemri I have described this 
place on my outw’ard journey as a cheerful and industrious village, con- 
sisting of two straggling groups, full of cattle and animation, but here 
also desolation had supplanted human happiness, and a few scattered 
huts w’ere all that w^as at present to be seen. Having rested here for 
about an hour with my people, w’ho had unloaded the animals at a short 
distance from the w^ell, I started again at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and reached Shecheri, where I w’as to receive my escort, this being the 
reason why I had been obliged to deviate from the main direction of my 
route. This time w’b encamped on the open square inside the village, 
where we were exposed to the dust and dirt raised by a numerous herd 
of cattle on their return from their pasture-grounds. This was a sign of 
some sort of comfort remaining , but we were disturbed in the night by 
a shnil cry raised, on account of a report having been just received that 
a party of native traders, or “fatdki,” had been attacked by the Tuarek, 
In the morning, I had great difficulty in obtaining tw^o horsemen for an 
escort ; but I at last set out, taking a southerly detour instead of the 
direct road to Zurrikulo, and thus reached the towm of Keri-zemdn, 
situated tw’o miles and a half south-west from the former, along a track 
ornamented by a dense grove of dum-palms. 

Thus I reached Zurrikulo for the third time during my travels in 
Negroland ; but found it in a much worse condition than when I had 

** 
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nA \isited it iu rS5i, nr.J the vail, although it had been considerably 
contracted. \ra3 stili much too large for the small number of inhabitants. 
The go^ erior, Kash^lla Said, ivho paid me a visit 111 the evening, when 
I had pached my tert at a short distance from his residence, requested 
iTgently that, on my arrival 111 the capital, I would employ my influence 
with the Sheikh in order to induce him either to send him sufficient 
succours, or to recall him from this dangerous post , otherwise he 
should take to flight with the rest of the inhabitants There were here 
some Arabs who were scarcely able to conceive how I could pursue 
these difficult roads quite by mj’self, without a cara\an 

In order to lessen the danger, I decided upon travelling at night, and 
set out about two o’clock in the morning, entering now' a region con- 
sisting of high sandy dowois and irregular hollow’s, full of dQm-palms, 
and occasionally forming the receptacle for a sw’ampy sheet of water, 
w’here the wild hog appears to find a pleasant home After a march 
of nearly ten hours, which greatly fatigued my camels, on account of 
the numerous sandy slopes wffiich we had to go up and down, we 
reached the little hamlet of Gabbre, situated in a rather commanding 
position, bordered tow’ards the north by a hollow’ dell Here I en- 
camped on the eastern side of the village, and was glad to treat my 
people w’lth a sheep and a few' fowls. From the presence of these 
articles of luxury I w'as led to conclude that the inhabitants were 
tolerably w’ell off, but I W’as not a little astonished to learn that they 
pay a certain t’ ibute to the Tuarck, in order not to be exposed to their 
predatory incursions. 

Mo 7 idayy Dec 4. — It was not yet four o’clock when I was again en 
7‘ouie, I thought it remarkable that all this time, although not the 
slightest quantity of ram or moisture w'as perceptible, the sky w'as 
ahvays overcast before sunrise I w'as greatly pleased wffien I crossed 
my former path at the neat little I’lllage Kaluw’a, the aspect of which 
had made so deep an impression upon me at that time. Further on I 
kept to the south of my former track, through a well cultivated distnct, 
w’here all the fields w’ere provided w'lth those raised platforms intended 
as stations for the guardians, of which I have spoken on a former 
occasion. Thus passing a good many villages, w'e made halt dunng the 
hot hours at the village Dimisugd, under a group of fine hajilij, the 
inhabitants treating us hospitably. Having then continued our journey 
at an early hour in the afternoon, we soon passed a village which in 
other respects presents nothing interesting, iDut the name of which is 
remarkable as show’ing the facetious turn of the natives. It is called 
** Btine kayerde S 4 id,” meaning, “Sleep, and rely upon SAid,” the 
hamlet having evidently received this name from the native traders 
proceeding from the side of BOrnu, who thus evinced the confidence 
they felt in entering the province of the energetic Kashella Said, who 
they knew kept it m such a state of security that there was no danger 
from robbers 

While we were proceeding through an uninhabited hilly tract, my 
guide suddenly left me, so that being misled by the greater width of 
the path, and passing the village of Jingerl, animated at the time by a 
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group of lively females in their best attire, and just performing a 
marriage ceremony, I reached the town of Wddi, which I had touched 
at on my outward journe}', and at length by a roundabout way armed 
at Borzari, where I expected mj* people to loin me. But I looked for 
them m vam the whole night They had taken the road to Gremari 
The governor treated me hospitably; but his object was to induce me 
to speak a word in favour of him to his liege lord. 

Ill consequence of my people having taken another road, I lost the 
whole forenoon of the following da}’', and encamped about seven 
miles beyond Gremari, near the village called Manaman During this 
encampment I again heard the unusual sound of a lion during the 
night But it musr be taken into consideration that a branch of the 
koinadugu passes at a short distance to the south of this place, and I 
therefore think myself right in supposing that, m BOrnu at least, lions 
are scarcely ever met with, except in this entangled net of w’ater-courses 
which I had here reached The next day I marched for a considerable 
time along the northern border of this channel, girt by fine tamarind and 
fig-trees, and occasionally by a group of ddm-palms, till having passed 
the village of Damen, and traversed a wide swampy tract, we crossed 
the first branch, w’hich formed a fine sheet of wmter about a hundred 
3’ards broad, but only three feet deep, the only difficulty being in the 
steepness of the opposite shore 

Ha^g passed the heat of the day under a neighboiinng tamarind- 
tree, w’e continued our march m a south-easterly direction to the village 
D^w’ay, Here we pitched our tent in the neat little square near tl e 

msid,” all the matting fences surrounding the cottages being new and 
having a very clean appearance. My object in staying here w’as to 
confer w’ith the “bi'llama” as to the best means of crossing the larger 
branch of the komadugu, wduch runs at a short distance beyond this 
village, and the passage of W'hich w’as said to be very difficult at the 
time, encumbered as w^e were w’lth animals and luggage But it w’as 
very extraordinary that the people here contended that the river then 
was higher than it had been ten days previously , although I did not 
find this statement confirmed on our actually crossing it the following 
morning, the W'ater exhibiting evident signs of having decreased, an 
observation w^hich exactly corresponds with w’h at I have remarked on 
a former occasion W’lth regard to the nature of this komadugu. The 
river here spread out to a considerable extent, and we had some 
difficulty in crossing it. The greatest depth was more than four 
feet, but the spreading out of the w’ater was the reason that it was 
here passable at all, although it had become too shallow to employ tlie 
native craft, w'hile low’er dowm, betw’een this place and Z^ngirl, it could 
not be forded. Having then crossed three smaller channels and passed 
the village Kinj^beri, once a large town and encompassed by a wude 
clay w’all, w’e took up our quarters in a poor hamlet called Margwa 
Sheriferi, from a sherif who had settled here many years ago, for, in 
order to procure myself a good reception from the ruler of Bdrnu, after 
the great political disturbances which had taken place, I thought it 
prudent to send a messenger to him to announce my arrival. I only 
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needed to give full expression to my real feelings in order to render my 
letter acceptable to my former protector, for my delight had been 
extreme, after the news which I had received of 'Abd e’ Rahman having 
usurped the supreme pouer, on heanng that the just and lawful Sheikh 
*OmdX had once more regained possession of the royal authority. The 
consequence was, that when, after ha\ing traversed the distnct of Koyam, 
with its straggling villages, its fine herds of camels, and its deep wells, 
some of them more than forty fathoms in depth, I approached the 
town on December nth, I found 'Abd e’ Nebi, the chief eunuch of the 
Sheikh, with thirt}^ horsemen posted at the village of Kaliluw’d, wdiere 
a market w’as just held, in order to give me an honourable recepion 
Thus I re-entered the town of Kdkawa, whence I had set out on my 
dangerous journey to the w'est, m stately procession. On entering 
my quarters I was agreeably surprised at finding the two sappers, 
Corporal Church and Pnvate Macguire, w^ho had been sent out from 
England to accompany Mr. Vogel, and to join me, if possible, m my 
proceedings. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

LAST RESIDENCE IN KUKAWA. — BENEFIT OF EUROPEAN SOCIETY. 

On reaching safely the town of Ktlkawa, w^hich had been my head- 
quarters for so long a period, and from whence I had first commenced 
my journeys of exploration in Negroland, it might seem that I had 
overcome all the difficulties in the way of complete success, and that 
I could now enjoy a short stay in the same place before traversing the 
last stage of my homeward journey. Such how^ever was not the case, 
and it was my lot to pass four months in this town under rather 
unpleasant circumstances. I had expected to find sufficient means 
here, and had in consequence agreed to repay the sum of two hundred 
dollars lent me by the Fezzani merchant Khweldi, in Kand j but there 
were only a few dollars in cash left of the supplies taken out by Mr. 
Vogel, those deposited by myself in Zinder in the hands of the Sherif 
el Flsi, VIZ, four hundred dollars m cash and a box containing a con- 
siderable amount of ironware, having been plundered during the 
turbulent state of the country produced by the revolution Even of the 
merchandise which had been lately despatched to Zinder, and from 
thence, m consequence of Mr, Vogel's arrangements, transported to 
Kfikawa, a very considerable proportion was found, on a close exam- 
ination, to have been abstracted. Being therefore in w^ant of money, 
and convinced that if such an outrage were allowed to pass by unnoticed 
no peaceable intercourse could ever be earned on between this country 
and Europeans, I explained these circumstances in the first audience 
which I had of the Sheikh, to whom I made a present worth about 
eight pounds sterling. 
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While therefore once more assuring him of my unbounded satisfaction 
at finding him reinstated in his former power, I requested him not to 
suffer me to be treated m this manner by thieves and robbers, and_ to 
exeit his influence for the restoration of my property. This proceeding 
of mine, as responsible to the government under whose auspices I was 
travelling, involved me in a senes of difficulties, and excited against me 
Diggama, one of the most influential courtiers at the time, and a man 
of mean character, as it was his servant, or more probably himself, who 
had obtained possession of the greater part of the plunder In order 
to counteract the intrigues of this man I endeavoured to secure the 
friendship of Yusuf, the Sheikh’s next eldest brother, an intelligent and 
straightfonvard man, by making him a handsome present and explaining 
to him, m unequivocal terms, how a friendly intercourse between them- 
selves and the English could only exist if they acted in a conscientious 
manner Another circumstance which contnbuted to render my situa- 
tion in this place still more uncomfortable, was the relation which 
existed between Mr. Vogel and Corporal Church, one of the sappers 
who had come with him from England ; and I was sorry that the 
praiseworthy and generous intention of the Government in sending out 
these two useful persons, should not be earned out to the fullest extent, 
but, on the contrary, should be baffled by private animosity. In this 
respect I had already been greatly disappointed and grieved, on hearing 
from Mr. Vogel, when I met him on the road, that he had gone alone 
to M^dar^, without making any use of the services of his companions. 
I did all m my power to convince the two sappers that under the 
circumstances in which they w^ere placed, they ought to forget petty 
jealousies, as it was only by a mutual good understanding that complete 
success in such undertakings could be secured. I succeeded in con- 
vincing Macguire, although I was less successful wuth Corporal Church. 

Meanwdiile I spent my time in a tolerably useful manner, looking 
over some of the books which Mr. Vogel had brought wuth him, espe- 
cially M. Jomard’s introduction to the translation of the "Voyage au 
Waday,” by M. Perron, and the " Flora Nigritia ’’ of Sir William Hooker. 
I w^as also considerably interested by the perusal of a packet of letters 
which had been conveyed in the very box that had been plundered, and 
which, although dating back as late as December 1851, afforded me a 
great deal of pleasure Partly in order to fulfil a vow which I had 
made, and partly to obtain a more secure hold upon the friendly dis- 
positions of the natives, I made a present to the inhabitants of the 
capital, on Chnstmas Day, of fourteen oxen, not forgetting either rich 
or poor, blind or fokara, nor even the Arab strangers 

My residence in the town became infinitely more cheerful, in conse- 
quence of the arrival of Mr. Vogel, on December 29th, when I spent a 
period of twenty days most pleasantly in the company of this enter- 
prising and courageous young traveller, who, with surprising facility, 
accustomed himself to all the relations of this strange life But while 
borne away by the impulse of his own enthusiasm, and giving up all 
pretensions to the comforts of life, he unfortunately committed ths 
mistake of expecting that his companions, recently arrived from Europe, 
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and whose ideas v\ ere less elevated, should do the same, and this had 
given rise to a lamentable quarrel, which frustrated in a great measure 
the intentions of the Government who had sent out the party Exchang- 
ing opinions with regard to countnes which we had both of us traversed 
and planning schemes as to the future course which Mr. Vogel was to 
pursue, and especially as to the next journey which he was to undertake 
towards Y^koba and Adamawa, we passed our time very agreeably I 
communicated to him, as far as it was possible in so short a space of 
time, all the information which I had collected during my extensive 
wanderings, and called his attention to various points which I begged 
him to clear up, especially wnth regard to some remarkable specimens 
of the vegetable kingdom, and the famous mermaid of the Benuw^e, the 
“ ayu.” It was rather unfortunate that no copy of the map w'hich had 
been constructed from the materials w'hich I had sent home had reached 
him, so that he remained in the dark with regard to many points winch 
I had already cleared up I also delivered to Mr. Vogel those letters 
of introduction w^hich I had receiv.ed from the ruler of Sokoto, addressed 
to the various governors of the provinces in this part of his empire, so 
that he had a fair prospect before him of being well received We, 
moreover, lost no time in obtaining the Sheikh s consent to his journey, 
and at the same time caused to be imprisoned Mesaild, that servant of 
the mission who, b^'- his connivance, had facilitated the theft committed 
upon my effects. In consequence of this energetic proceeding, several 
of the stolen articles came to light, even of those winch had foimed the 
ontents of the box sent from England 
Thus w’e began cheerfully the year 1855, vvhich I was to return to 
Europe, from my long career of hardships and privations, and in w’hich 
my young friend was to endeavour to complete my discoveries and 
researches, first in a south-w^esterly direction, towards the B6nuw6, and 
then eastwards, in the direction of the Nile We likewise indulged in 
the hope that he might succeed, after having explored the provinces of 
Batichi and Adamdwa, in penetrating eastward along that highly inter- 
esting route vvhich leads from Saravvu to Ldggon^, round the southern 
border of the mountainous country of M^ndar^ 

Meanwhile some interesting excursions to the shore ot the Ts^d, 
formed a pleasant interruption in our course of studies and scientific 
communications, and these little trips were especially interesting, on 
account of the extraordinary manner in vvhich the shores of the lake 
had been changed since I last saw them, on my return from Bagirmi, 
the water having destroyed almost the whole of the town of Ng6rnu, 
and extending as far as the village of Kukia, where w’e had encamped 
the first night on our expedition to Musgu, There were two subjects 
which caused me some degree of anxiety with regard to tbe prospects 
of tins enlerpnsmg young traveller, — the first being his want of experi- 
ence, vvluch could not be otherwise expected in a young man fresh 
from Europe ; and the other, the weakness of his stomach, which made 
it impossible for him to eat any meat at all The very sight of a dish 
of meat made him sick. I observed that Macgiure w^as affected m the 
same manner. 
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Having obtained, with feome difficulty, the letter of recommendation 
from the Sheikh, and prepared everything that Mr Vogel wanted to 
take With him, forming a sufficient suppl\' to maintain him for a whole 
year, I accompanied my young fnend out of the town, in the afternoon 
of January 20th. But our start was rather unlucky, several things 
having been left behind , and it was after some delay and uncertainty 
that we joined the people who had gone on in advance with the camels, 
at a late hour, at the ’iillage of Di'ggigi Here v. e passed a cheerful 
evening, and drank with sp^nt to the success of the enterprise upon 
which my companion was then about to engage Mr Vogel had also 
taken with him all his meteorological instruments, aad his luggage 
being of a manifold dcscnption and rather heavy, I toresaw that he 
would have great trouble m transporting it throt gli the difficult country 
beyond Yikoba, especially during the rainy season, and indeed it is 
evident, from the know ledge which w^e possess of his further proceed- 
ings, that he either left his instruments behind in the capital of Bailchi, 
or that he lost them m crossing a ri\ cr betw’een that place and Zmj^a. 
As for his barometer, which he had transported wutli great care to 
Ktikaw^a, it w^ent out of order the moment it was taken from the wall 

Having borne him company during the following day’s march, 1 left 
him with the best wushes for his success I had taken considerable 
pains in instructing his companion, Corporal Macguire, in the use of the 
compass, as the accurate laying down of the configuration of the ground 
seemed to me of the highest impoitance m a mountainous country like 
Baiichi and Adamdwa. For Mr Vogel himself could not be induced to 
undertake such a task, as it would have interfered greatly with the 
collecting of plants, which, besides making astronomical observations, 
w’’as his chief object, and besides being an extremely tedious business, 
it required a degree of patience which my jmung friend did not possess. 
However, I am afraid that even Macguire did not follow up my instruc- 
tions for any length of time. At all events, as he did not accompany 
Mr. -Vogel beyond Y^koba, it seems evident that even if his journal 
should be saved, w^e should probably not find all the information with 
regard to the particulars of his route wdiich w’e might desire in such a 
country; for during all the journeys w’hich he has pursued, as far as w^e 
have any knowledge of them, he relied entirely upon his astronomical 
observations I will say nothing here with regard to the results of this 
journey, as w^e may entertain the hope that liis journals may still be 
saved, and that w’e may thus learn something more of him than the little 
which has as yet come to our knowledge. 

“ It may be easily imagined, that on returning to Kiikaw’a I felt rather 
desolate and lonely, but I had other reasons for feeling uncomfortable, 
for having exposed myself to the cold the preceding night, I was seized 
with a violent attack of rheumatism, wffiich laid me up for a long time, 
and wffiich, causing me many sleepless nights, reduced me to an extra- 
ordinary degree of w'eakness, from w'hich I did not recover for the 
greater part of the month Nevertheless, I did not desist from request- 
ing the Sheikh, m the most urgent terms, to send me on my way, and 
to supply me at least with camels, m compensation for the loss which 
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1 hild sustained thiough the insurrection I had hopes that he would 
allow me to set out at the beginning of the next Mohammedan month, 
and I was therefore extremely delighted when two respectable Arabs 
came forward and offered to accompany me on my journey to Fezzdn, 
although I did not much rely on the expectations which they raised 
Meanwhile, on Februaiy 3rd, the pupils of the Sheikh el Bak^}’-, 
who had stayed so long behind in Kano, reached Kukawa, and their 
arrival was not at all disagreeable to me, although they put me to fresh 
expense, for, by their authority, as being the followers of a highly 
venerated Mohammedan chief, they increased the probability of my 
safely entering upon my home journe}?. I therefore w^eiit wuth my 
friends to pay a visit to Zen el Abidin, the son-in-law" of the Sheikh el 
Bality, who, having been formerly emploj^ed by the Sheikh 'Omlr as a 
messenger to the emir of Sokoto, was now again to return eastward; 
for having in the beginning been treated rather unkindly by his wufe 
Zena, “The Ornament,” El Bakiy’s daughter, he had thought it better 
to console himself with a pilgnmage to Mekka, and did not now?’ appear 
willing to listen to the solicitations of his repentant wife, who sincerely 
wished him to return to bear her company. I found him a simple and 
decent-looking man, whose manners pleased me the more as he 
abstained entirely from begging, and I testified the obligation w^hich 
I bore to his family by sending him an ox for slaughtering, a sheep, and 
some smaller articles. I had also the pleasure of meeting here the sherif 
‘Abd e’ Rahman, the same man whom we had met four years previously 
in the country of Air, and w^ho had lately returned from Adam^wa He 
brought me the latest information of the state of that country, and as he 
W’as to return again in that direction, at a later period when I had 
received fresh supplies, I thought it prudent to give him a small parcel 
to deliver to Mr. Vogel w^herever he should fall in wuth him, especially 
a few tiirkedls and some sugar, of which he had taken with him only a 
small supply 

Having hired a guide and protested repeatedly to the Sheikh that 
I could not wait any longer, my health having suffered considerably 
from my five years’ stay in these countries, I left the towm on Feb- 
ruary 20th, and pitched my tent on the high ground at D^rwerghfi, just 
above the pool or sw^amp, round the southern border of which sorghum 
is cultivated to a considerable extent, and which in the daytime formed 
the watering-place for numerous herds of cattle. During the night it 
was visited by a great number of water-fowl. On the whole, I felt 
extremely happy m having at length left behind me a towm of which I 
had become excessively tired. 

But It w^as not my destiny to get off so easily, and leave this country 
so Soon, for I had had repeated and very serious consultations, not only 
with the Sheikh, but especially with his brother, Abba Yusuf, who was dis- 
tinguished by his learning and his love of justice, about the parcel sent by 
Her Majesty’s Government, together wuth the four hundred dollars w^hich 
I had left behind in Zinder, and which had been stolen in consequence 
of the revolutionary outbreak. After a great deal of discussion, the 
Sheikh promised me th^t he would restore what I had lost. But, know? 
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ii:g from experience that with these people time is of no value, and 
finding my health rapidly declining, I had come to the resolution of not 
waiting any longer, and the Sheikh, seeing that I was determined, 
according to all appearance gave his full approval to my departure by 
sending me, on the morning of the 2 1st, five camels, winch, although 
of very inferior quality, yet held out to me a slight Lope of proceeding 
on my journey But m the afternoon of the 22nd he sent to me to my 
old friend Haj Edris, in order to induce me to return into the to’vn , and 
the latter made me all sorts of promises as to the manner in which the 
Sheikh wanted to grant me redress for all the claims which I had upon 
him. In order to show the ruler of the country that I had no fault to 
find with his own conduct, and to entreat him once more to send me off 
without further delay, I w^ent into the town 111 the course of the after- 
noon and paid my respects to him He desired me to return w’lth all 
my effects to my old quarters , but I told him that w’as impossible, as 
my state of health rendered it essential for me to return home without 
further delay, whereas by taking up my quarters once more inside the 
towm, according to their own slow mode of proceeding, I was sure not 
to get aw^ay before a couple of months had elapsed ; but I said that 
I would gladly wait outside some days longer, and that if he washed I 
W’ould come into the towm every day in order to ascertain if there was 
anything he wished to say to me. To this the Sheikh seemed to agree 
at the time, and thus I took leave of him in the most quiet and satisfac- 
tory manner, and it appeared as if eveiy^thing w^as arranged and that 
he would in no way I'nterfere with my departure I therefore bought 
two more camels the following day, out of a large number which had 
been brought into the town by the Tebu, liom the Bahhr el Ghazni , 
and on the 25th, through the mediation of a respectable Tebu merchant, 
of the name of Hfij el Bi'ggela, made an agreement wath a guide, pa3nng 
him half of his salary in advance. The same evening the Sheikh sent 
me some more provisions 

Thus, all seemed ready for my departure, although I had not many 
people at my disposal ; but when it had only been delayed one day by 
accident, there appeared suddenly, m the afternoon of the 28th, 'All 
Zmtelma, that same ser\^ant of Diggelma who had stolen part of the 
merchandise w'hich he w^as bringing from Zinder to Kiikawa, at the 
head of four horsemen armed with muskets, bringing me an order from 
the Sheikh to return to the town. Feeling convinced, from the character 
of the messenger, that if I did not obey the order I should expose myself 
to all sorts of insults from this contemptible vdlam, if I did not nd 
myself of him in a violent and unlawful manner, I thought it prudent, 
heartrending though it w’as, to resign myself in obedience to the t^Tan- 
nical will of these people. It happened rather fortunately for me that 
Sidi Alimed, the chief of Sidi el Bakiy’s messengers, w’as staying with 
me at the time in my encampment Having therefore sent my people 
m advance to my old quarters, I went to see the Sheikh. I then pro- 
tested against such a proceeding, but he himself did not speak, a 
younger brother of his, of the name of Abba 'Othman, taking the lead 
in the conversation, and stating that the Sheikh could not allow me to 
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depart in this manner , nnd Irom all that I could learn, I concluded that 
ituas espocinlly t^ns nan who had persuaded hs elder brother that 
it was not prudent to allow me to go unsatisfied as I was, and without 
having settled my claims, the dangers of the road also being very great. 
Bi t the principal reason was, that a Tebu messenger had arrived wath 
letters from t^^^- north, although I did xiot hear what the letters addressed 
to the Sheikh Inmsclf contained, but I altci wards learned that this 
man had brought the news of the approach of a caravan, and it was but 
natural that the Sheikh should wash to await its arrival. This mes- 
senger brought nothing for me except a cony of n despatch of Lord 
Clarendon’s, dated June loth, 1S53, and conteq. cntly more than tw’enty 
months old The news of my death seamed to be full}^ accredited in 
Tripoli and Fezza'i, my letter, forwarded from Kano, of course not 
baMrg armed in the latter place when this parcel left, and the only 
thing which afforded me satisfaction in my unpleasant Situation were 
a few Maltese portfolios, which ga\"e me some information of w^hat had 
been going on in Europe four months previously. 

All that now' remained for me under the present circumstances w’as, 
to resign m^’self m patience, although the delay pressed upon me with 
indescribable heaviness, and I had scarcely' energy enough to endeavour 
to employ my time usefulha Hov.e\£r, a rather pleasant mternipzzo 
occurred, "wdicreby at the same time one of the conditions w'as fulfilled 
upon w’hich my oun departure was dependent, by the arrival of the 
Arab caravan from the north , and on March 23rd, I v\ ent to see them 
encamped in Ddw'erghi'i, the path being enliv ened by all sorts of people 
going out to meet their Iriends, and to hear what new'S had been brought 
by the new comers The caravan consisted of rather more than a hun- 
dred Arabs, but not more than oixty camel&, the chief of the caravan 
being H^j J^ber, an old experienced Fezzani merchant. There was, 
besides, an important personage of considerable intelligence, notwath- 
standing his youth, viz Abba Ahmed ben Hamma el Kauemi. Thetse 
people had left Fezz^n, under the impression that I was dead, and w'ere 
therefore not a little surpnsed at finding me alive, especially that same 
Mohammed el ‘Akerout, from whom I had received the 1,000 dollars 
in Zinder, and who w’as again come to Negroland on a little mercan- 
tile speculation This caravan also carried 1,000 dollars for the mis- 
sion, but it w'as not addressed to me, as I had long been consigned to 
the grave, but to Mr Vogel, although the chief of the caravan offered 
to deliver it to me All this mismanagement, in consequence of the 
false new'S of my death, greatly enhanced the unpleasant nature of my 
situation , for, instead of leaving this country under honourable circum- 
stances, I was considered as almost disgraced by those wdio had sent 
me out, the command lia\ang been taken from me and given to another 
There is no doubt that such an opinion delayed my departure con- 
siderably; for, otherwise, the Sheikh w'ould have exerted himself 111 
quite a different manner to see me off, and w'ould have agreed to any 
sacrifice in order to satisfy my daims. How'ever, m consequence o’i 
the representations of Abba Ahmed, he sent me on the 28th through 
that same Diggelma, to whom I was indebted for the greater part of my 
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unpleasant situation, the four hundred dollars Inch had come along 
with the box of English irorware, and he olfered even to indemnify 
me for the loss of the articles contained in the box. This hOvvever I 
did not feel justified in accepting, as the value of those contents had 
been greatl}' exaggerated by the agent in Mdrzuk, and claims raised 
in consequence Nevertheless, the amount received was a great relief 
to me, as untliout touching the sum brought by the caravan, I was thus 
enabled to pay back the tv^o hundred dollars lent me by the Fezzani 
merchant Kw eldi, and to pa^^ my servant Mohammed el Gatrom, the only 
one of my free sen ants who was still sta3'ing with me, the greater pro- 
portion of the salary due to him, for I had succeeded m pa5nng oft my 
other sen’ants from the money realized by my merchandise. 

Meanwhile I endeavoured to pass my time as well as I could, stud}^- 
ir.g the historj" of the empire of Burnu, and entering occasionally into a 
longer conversation with some of the better instructed of my acquaint- 
ances, or making a short excursion , but altogether my usual energy was 
gone, and my health totally undermined, and the sole object which 
occupied my thoughts was, to convey my feeble body in safety home. 
Mj’ reduced state of body and mind w'as aggravated by the w^eather, as 
it w'as extremely hot during this period, the thermometer in the latter 
part of the month of April, at half-past two o’clock m the afternoon, 
rising as high as 113°.*^ My exhausted condition had at least this effect 
upon the people, that it served to hasten my departure, by convincing 
them that I should not be able to stand this climate any longer. From 
Apnl 20th therefore omvard I was made to hope that I should 
be allow^ed to proceed on my journe}^ in the company of a Tebu 
merchant of the name of Kolo- A small caravan of Tebu, proceeding 
to Bilma to fetch salt, having gone in advance oa the 25th, I went in 
the afternoon of the 28th to the Sheikh, in company ivith Abba Ahmed 
who, on the whole, w'as extremely useful to me in my endeavours to 
get off, in order to make my final arrangement w ith Kolo. This day 
was certainly the happiest day or the only happy one which I passed 
in this place after the departure of Mr Vogel , for, in the morning, on 
returning from an excursion to Diw erghft, I found a messenger with 
letters from my companion, one dated from GCjeba, the other from 
Y^oba, wherein he informed me of the progress of his journey, and 
how he had safely reached the latter place, which had never before 
been visited by a European He had also informed me that he was 
just about to start for the camp, or sansinne, of the governor, who had 
been w’aging w^ar for the last seven years against a tribe of idolaters 
whom he had suborn to subject Greatly delighted at the prospect 
W'hich opened to my fellow-traveller, w^hom I was to leave behind me, 
of filling up the blanks which I had left in my discoveries, I made the 
messenger a handsome present. Being thus considerably relieved in 

* It was rather 1 emarkable, that on April 15th, \vc had a few drops 
ot rain, accompanied repeated thunder; and altogether, as the sequel 
showed, the rainy season that year appeared to set in at a rather unusual 
and early period for Kukawa, 
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mmd and full of hopes, I bore with patience and resignation some little 
disagreeable incidents which occurred before my final departure, espe- 
cially the loss of two ot the camels which I had recently bought. 


CHAPTER XL. 

REAL START. — SHALL PARTY. 

At length on Alay 4th, I left the town and encamped outside, close 
in front of the gate. The Sheikh had also given me another camel, 
and a young and rather weak horse, \vhich did not seem very fit 
for such a joiu-ney, and which in the sequel proved rather a burden 
than DthervMse to me In this spot I remained some days, waiting for 
my fellow-traveller Kolo, who was still detained in the torni, so that I 
did not take leave of the Sheikh until the 9th of the month, when he 
received me with great kindness, but was by no means backward in 
begging for se\cral articles to be sent to him, especially a small cannon, 
which u as rather out of comparison with the poor present which he 
had bestowed upon myself. However, he promised me that I should 
still receive another camel from him, of w^hich I stood greatly in need, 
although I had made up for one which was lost during my stay before 
the gate of the town, through the carelessness of Abbega, by buying 
a fresh camel at the last moment of my departure. It was for this 
purpose that I took the sum of thirty dollars fiom the one thousand 
dollars brought by the caravan, and which I was anxious to leave 
behind for the use of Mr. Vogel. Altogether I was extremely unfor- 
tunate with nay camels, and lost a third one before I had proceeded 
many miles from the town, so that I was obliged to throw aw’ay several 
things with which my people had overladen my animals. 

Our move from D^werghii in the afternoon of the loth was very 
inauspicious ; and while a heavy thunderstorm was raging, enveloping 
everything in impenetrable darkness, only occasionally illumined by the 
flashes of lightning, I lost my people, and had great difficulty in joining 
them again. Having then moved on by very short marches as far as 
Nghuriltuwa, through a finely wooded valley called Henden Galliram, 
we pitched our tents on May 14th near the town of Yd, where, to my 
utmost disappointment, we had to stay the five following days, during 
which the interesting character of the komddugu, which at present did 
not contain a drop of water, with its border of vegetation, afforded me 
but insufficient entertainment It would, however, have been curious 
for any European, who had adhered to the theory of the great eastern 
branch of the Niger flowing along this bed from the TsAd, to see us 
encamped in the dry bottom of this valley. At all events, oppressed as 
I had been all the time by the apprehension that something might still 
occur to frustrate my departure, I deemed it one of the happiest 
moments of my life, when in the afternoon of Saturday the 19th, we at 
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length left our station at this northern frontier of Bornu, in the present 
reduced state of that kingdom , and I turned my back \iith great satis- 
faction upon these countries v here I had spent full five years in 
incessant toil and exertion On letracing my steps northwards, I was 
filled uith the hope that a Merciful Providence would allow me to 
reach home m safety, in order to give a full accomit ot my labours and 
discoveries , and, if possible, to follow’- up the connections which I had 
established with the interior, for opening regular intercourse with that 
continent 



^ Our first day’s march from here, how’ever, was far from being auspi- 
cious ; for, ha\ing met wnth frequent dcla3^s and stoppages, such as are 
common at the commencement of a journey, and darkness having set 
in, the three monkej^s which I wushed to take wuth me, by their noise 
and cries, frightened the camels so much that they started off at a 
gallop, breaking several things — amongst others a strong musket. I 
saw^, therefore, that nothing w’as to be done but to let loose these mali- 
cious little creatures, which, instead of remaining quiet, continually 
amused themselves with loosening all the ropes with w’hich the luggage 
was tied on the backs of the animals. Having encamped this night at 
a late hour, we reached, the following morning, the towm of Btouwa, 
and remained here the whole dajr, in order to provide ourselves with 
the dried fish which is here prepared m large quantities, and which 
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constitutes the most useful article for procuring the neccssau’ supplies 
in the Tcbu country Tlie Daza, or Biilgiidd, who were to join us on 
the march, had been encamped in this spot since the previous 
From here we pursued our road to Ngegimi , but the aspect of the 
countiy^ had greatl}^ changed since I last traversed it on my return from 
Kanem, the whole of the road which I had at that time followed being 
now covered with water, the great inundation of the Tsid not having 
yet retired wntiun its ordinary boundaries The whole shore seemed 
to have given way and sunk a few feet Besides this changed aspect 
of the couiitiy’-, several hamlets of Kdnembd cattle-breeders, such as 
represented in the accompanying woodcut, caused great relief and 
animation. 

It was also interesting to observ^e the Biidduma, the pirate inhabitants 
of the islands of the lagune, busily employed in their peculiar occupa- 
tion of obtaining salt from the ashes of the “siwak,'" or the Capparis 
sodaia. Having rested during the hot hours of the day, w’e took up 
our quarters in the evening just be^’ond a temporary hamlet of these 
islanders , for although watchfulness, even here, w’as very necessary in 
order to guard against any thievish attempt, yet, in general, the 
BUdduma seem to be on good terms with the Tebu, wnth whom they 
appear to have stood in intimate political connection from ancient 
times. 

Tuesday, May 22 — At the distance of only a mile from our encamp- 
ment we passed, close on our left, the site of Wddi, enlivened by a few 
date-palms, the whole open grassy plam to the right, over which our 
former road to Kanem had lam, being enveloped m a wider or narrower 
strip of water. Having halted again, at the beginning of the hot hours, 
in a well-wooded tract, w^e observed in the afternoon a herd of elephants, 
which passed the heat of the day comfortably in the midst of the water, 
and among the number a female with her young. ^ Further on, we were 
met by a troop of five buffaloes, an animal which, during my former 
journey I had not observed near the lake. 

Thus we reached the new village of Ngegimi, which was built on 
the slope of the hills, the former town having been entirely swept away 
by the inundation. Here we remained the forenoon of the following 
day , the encampment being enlivened by a great number of women 
from the village, offering for sale fish, in a fresh and dried state, besides 
a few fowls, milk, and “ temmari,” the seed J of the cotton plant. But 
with the exception of a few beads for ador. ng their owm sable persons, 
they were scarcely wulling to receive anytiimg besides com • I was 
glad to see, instead of the ugly BOrnu females, these more symmetrical 
figures of the Kanembd ladies, the glossy blackness of whose skin was 
agreeably relieved by their white teeth as w^ell as by their beads of the 
same colour. Our friends, the DSza, who, five weeks previously had 
been driven back by the Tuarek, had recovered here their luggage, 
which on that occasion they had hastily deposited with the vdllagers, when 
making an attempt to cross the desert. They w^ere here to separate 
from us for a time, as, for some reason or other, they wanted to pursue 
a more westerly tracks leading by the Bir el Hamm^m, or Met^mmi, 
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which lis ir.ertKJiied by the former expedition, while our friend K6lo 
Was bent upon keeping nearei the shores of the lagunc, by way of 
Kibbo. 

After a short conversation with the chief of the place, the May- 
Ngegimibe, we set out in the alternoon, and proceeding at a slow rate, 
as the camels w*ere veiy’ heavily laden, we passed, after a march of 
about eight miles, along a large open creek of the lagune , and, having 
met some solitary travellers coming from Kanem, encamped, about 
eight in the evening, on rather unev en ground, and kept alternate watch 
during the night 

Thursday^ May 2 J. — Starting at a very early hour, we soon ascended 
hilly ground, but, after we had proceeded some miles, were greatly 
frightened by the sight of people on our right, when w’e three horsemen 
pursued them till w’e had driven them to the border of the lake For 
this whole tract is so v’ery unsafe, that a trav^'ener may feel certain that 
the few people whom he meets on the road, unless they bear distinctly 
the character of travellers like hunself, will betray him to some pre- 
da toiy^ band Having proceeded about nine miles, we halted near an 
outlying creek of the lake, the water of winch w^as fresh, although most 
of these creeks contain brackish vv’ater When we continued our march 
m the afternoon, we passed another creek, or rather a separate lake, 
and, wnnding along a narrow path made by the elephants, which are 
here very numerous, reached, after a march of a little more than ten 
miles, the leafy vale, or " henden,” of Kibbo, and encamped on the 
opposite margin This locality is interesting, as constituting, apparently, 
the northern limit of the white ant We, howev’ei, were prevented by 
the darkness from making use of the well, as these vales are full of vuM 
beasts, and we W’ere therefore obliged to remain here till the forenoon 
of the following day, — a circumstance which was not displeasing to me, 
as I did not feel at all well, and w as obliged to have recourse to my 
favourite remedy of tamarind- water W^'e pursued our march before 
the sun had attained its greatest pov^’er, but met with frequent stop- 
pages, the slaves of our Tebu companions, who were heavily laden and 
suffering from the effects of the water, being scarcely able to keep up ; 
a big fellow even laid down never to rise again. Indeed it would seem 
as if the Tebu treated their slaves more cruelly than even the Arabs, 
making them cany all sorts of articles, especially their favourite dried 
fish. 

After a march of not more than tvvelv’e miles, we halted some distance 
to the east of the well of Kufe, and were greatly excited m consequence 
of the approach of our fellow-travellers the D^za, whom, at the moment, 
we did not at first recognise. This locality was also regarded so 
unsafe for a small caravan, that vv’-e started again soon after midnight, 
and halted after a march of about fifteen miles, when we met a co drier 
coming from Kaw^ with the important news that Hassan Bash^, the 
governor of Fezzln, who had been suffering from severe illness for 
several years, had at length succumbed , and that the £fede, that turbu- 
lent tribe on the northern frontier of Ashen, which had caused us 
such an immense deal of trouble m the first part of our expedition, had 
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undertaken a foiay to Tibesti, — apiece of news which influenced our 
own proceedings ver}’’ considerably, as we were thus exposed to the 
especial danger of falling in with this piedatory band, besides the 
danger which in general attaches to the passage through this extensive 
desert tract, which extends from Negroland to the cultivated zone of 
North Africa It was this circumstance, together with the great heat of 
the mid-day hours at this hottest part of the year, which obliged us, 
without the least regard to our own comfort, to travel the greater part 
of the night ; so that I was unable to rectify and complete, in general, 
the observations of the former expedition, the route of which, being 
entirely changed by the new astronomical data obtained by Mr, Vogel, 
would be liable to some little rectification throughout 

Having rested during the hot hours of the day, we pursued our march 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, when, after a stretch of about two 
miles, we entered a fine hilly district, well adapted for pasture-grounds 
for camels and sheep, but untenanted in the present deserted state of 
the country. A mile and a half farther on, we passed the well of Mul, 
which was at present dry, and then winding along the fine valley, were 
detained a long time by the loss of another camel. Having then 
encamped, after a march altogether of about ten miles, we started again, 
an hour after midnight, and after travelling nearly thirteen miles, reached 
the well of tlnghurutin, situated in a hollow surrounded with fine vege- 
tation, and aflording that most excellent fodder for camels, the “ h^d , ’ 
besides which there was a great deal of “retem,” or^broom. 

Monday, May 28. — Having spent the Sunday in Unghurutin quietly, 
and indulging in some little repose, we started a little after midnight, 
and did not encamp till after a march of about fifteen miles. It was 
interesting to observe, when the day began to dawn, that all along this 
region a considerable quantity of ram had fallen, in consequence of 
which “hdd” and “sebdd” covered the ground, although we were 
extremely glad to escape from that great annoyance to travellers, the 
feathery bristle, or "ngibbi” Another twelve miles in the afternoon, 
through a more open country, broken in the earlier part by a few speci- 
mens of the tree “ simsim,” brought us to the well Bedw^ram, or B6l- 
kashi-fdrri, where we encamped at the foot of the eastern eminence, 
choosing our ground with great care, as we were to recruit here our 
strength by a longer stay, the well being at present frequented by a 
number of that section of the Gunda tribe of Tebii, which is called 
“ W^daU,” or “ Aussa ” For in general the well is by no means a safe 
retreat, and it seems to have been at this well, or m the neighbourhood, 
that Corporal Macgaire was slain last year, when returning home, after 
the report of the death of his chief, Mr. Vogel. 

We had great trouble in opening the wells ; for we needed a large 
provision of water, as, besides fillmg our skins, we had here to water 
all our camels Only one of the wells was open at the time, and con- 
tained very little water. It is easily to be understood in what a perilous 
position a small caravan would be, if attacked under such circumstances 
by a gang of highway robbers, and I felt particularly obliged to Sheikh 
‘Om&r for having afforded me the protection of the salt merchants, the 
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Ddza, who were busy the whole day long in digging out the w^ells I 
was glad to find that the temporary inhabitants of the place behaved 
quietly and decently, and even brought us some camels’ milk, which 
they bartered for small looking-glasses 

Having remained here also the 30th, we started m the afternoon of 
the last of May, and, after a good stretch of nearly twenty miles, 
encamped. We set out again after about four hours’ rest, w hen having 
proceeded some six miles, we entered the open sandy w^aste, just 
beyond a fine group of simsim trees, and halted again, during the heat 
of the day, after a march of about six miles more. I here enjoyed again 
the vide expanse of the open desert, which, notwithstanding its 
monotony, has something very grand about it, and is w’ell adapted to 
impress the human mind with the consciousness of its own littleness, 
although, at the present season, it presented itself 111 its most av^ful 
character, ow’ing to the intense heat w^hich prevailed. 

Having a tedious march before us through the dreary desert of 
Tmttimma, w e started for a long w’earisome night’s march, some time 
before the heat had attained its highest degree, only one hour after 
noon, but probably we shotild have acted wiser to have waited till the 
heat was past, as the poor slaves of my fellow-travellers w'ere knocked 
up before the heat came on. Only a short rest of forty minutes w’as 
granted, at eight o’clock in the evening, for a cold supper of guinea-corn, 
when the caravan started again to continue its night-march over this 
unbounded sandy waste ; but I, as well as my chief servant, being on 
horseback, I found myself at liberty to remain some time behind, 
indulging in the luxury of a cup of coffee. 1 remained how’ever almost 
too long , and if it had not been that, contrary to my orders, which w’cre 
to the effect to spare the powder as much as possible, my sen’ants kept 
firing their pistols off at random, in order to cheer themselves and the 
poor slaves, I should have had some difficulty in following the caravan. 
Cheered by the firing, and perhaps impressed with the awful character 
of the country which we w’ere traversing at such an hour, the slaves, 
forgetful of their over-fatigue, kept up an uninterrupted song, the sounds 
of which fell occasionally upon my ears, as I followed them at a great 
distance. But under the effects of this excitement, and in the cool of 
the evening, they marched at such a rate, that I did not overtake them 
till long after midnight, when freemen and slaves began to feel exhausted, 
and would gladly have lagged behind, and I had to urge on several of 
these unfortunates, and prevent them from staying behind, and falling 
a sacnfice to thirst and fatigue. One of my servants w-as not to be 
seen In fact this desert is famous for people well accustomed to it 
losing their way, and the white sand, extending to a boundless distance, 
is so confounding, that people often miss their direction entirely. But 
the fatigue of this night’s march was very great indeed, and when the 
day dawned, I gladly availed myself of the opportunity afforded by a 
little herbage of giving a slight feed to my exhausted horse to obtain a 
few minutes’ repose. 

Pursuing then our dreary march, while a heavy wind rose, which by 
raising the dust made the desert look still more gloomy, we gradually 

If 34 
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(liscoveied the rocky mountains of Agadem ahead of us, but did not 
enter the peculiar valley formation till a quarter past seven o’clock. 
Here we chose our camping-ground in a corner surrounded by the 
^'siw^k,” which form quite a little plantation, and occasionally attract 
temporary settlers, especially of the tnbe called Boloddwa, or Am- 
wadebe However, the sand wind made our stay here very cheerless, 
which was increased by the circumstance of the ground being full of 
camel lice, this being the usual camping-ground. The water of tlie 
well was clean and excellent, but not very plentiful, so that we had to 
take our supply for the road before us from a more northerly well The 
servant who was missing not having been found, we waited anxiously 
lor the arrrnal of the Daza in the afternoon, when he made his appear- 
ance in their company. They had fortunately seen him at a great 
distance, when he had completely lost his way, and was wandenng 
southward. I made a present to the man who had brought him back. 
We remained here the following day, and besides the small luxury of 
the \wld fruit of the siw^, I was glad to be able to buy a vessel of 
butter from our fnends the salt-traders, as my store of this article was 
nearly consumed. 

Monday, Jtate 4. — The poor slaves of our companions were so 
totally exhausted b}^ the fatigue of the journey, that they would have 
preferred anything to a continuance of such suffering, and when we 
started at a very early hour, a poor female slab's tried to make her 
escape, by hiding herself m the bushes, but, she was soon found out, 
and received a severe flogging for her pains 

Proceeding along a very peculiar basin of natron, at the foot of the 
rocky slope, we reached after a march of about four miles the northern 
well, situated m an open pleasant landscape, the mountains on the east 
side receding in the distance. We remained here this day and the 
following forenoon, keeping back the D^a, who were anxious to pursue 
their journey, for animals as well as men stood in need of some repose, 
in order to enable them to traverse the long desert tract which separated 
us from the Tebu country, 

Tuesday, June 5. — ^Just about noon, as we were packing ready to 
start, a thunderstorm gathered on the chain towards the east, and a few 
drops of rain fell while w’e w’ere setting out. Having then kept along 
the valley lor about three miles, we ascended the higher ground with an 
easterly direction, and obtained a sight of the eastern slope of the chain 
which borders the valley, which, although not so high on this side as 
towards the west, seemed yet to hai^e an elevation of about three 
hundred feet. About three o’clock w’e had again a slight shower of 
ram The whole of Agadem, as I here became aware, forms a sort of 
wide extensive hollow, bordered on the eastern side by this rocky chain, 
and towards the west at the distance of about three miles, as well as to- 
wards the north by sandy downs. The higher level itself, over which 
our track lay, was broken by considerable depressions, running east 
and west, and forming such steep slopes, that Clapperton's expression 
of high sandhills, which he had here to cross seems well justified ; and 
we ourselves took up our encampment after a march of a little more 
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than eleven miles in a hollow of this description, bordered by high sand 
hills towards the west. However, our halt was very short, and soon 
after midnight we pursued our march, the desert now becoming more 
level, and therefore allowing a steady progress by night Pursuing our 
march with alacrity, we encamped after a stretch of about sixteen miles 
111 a spot which was full of those remarkable crystallized tubes which 
are called “ bargom-chidibe,” by the Kainln, and kauchin-kassa,” by 
the Hd.usa people, and the character of which has been explained m 
such various wa3’s, some supposing them to be the effect of lightning, 
while others fancy them to be the covered v\alks with which the white 
ant had surrounded stalks of negro com Pursuing from here our 
march, a little before two in the afternoon we entered a sandy waste, 
w’hich well deserved to be compared to the wide expanse of the ocean, 
although even here small rocky ridges protruded m some places ; and 
after a march of about ten miles, we ourselves encamped under the 
protection of such a ridge 

Thursday^ June 7. — Starting again from here at a very early hour in 
the night, w'e reached after a march of about six miles the well of 
Dibbela, the romantic character of which, with its high sandhills, from 
w^hich black rocky masses towered forth, together with its dOm-palms, 
struck me not a little But the water is abominable, being impregnated 
with an immense quantity of natron ; and it was here that Mr Henry 
Warrington, w’ho had accompanied Mr. Vogel to Kiikawa, succumbed 
to the dysentery with which he had been seized on the road, the bad 
quality of the w^ater having probably brought the disorder to a ensis. It 
was, moreover, a very hot day, although not hotter than usual, the 
thermometer at tw’O o’clock indicating 109° in the best shade I could 
find , and the masses of sand all around w^ere quite bewitching and 
bewildering. Starting again in the afternoon as soon as the heat had 
reached its greatest intensity, w^e ascended the sandy downs with 
a considerable westerly delation, leaving just beyond this hollow 
another one, with some talha trees, and then keeping over the sandy 
level w'lth a ridge of the same character, and passing after a march 
of above five miles a great quantity of kajiji, till after a good stretch of 
altogether seventeen miles, we encamped on hard sandy ground. On 
this tedious journey, I always felt greatly delighted on our arrival at the 
camping-ground, to stretch myself at full length on the clean sand, the 
softness of w'hich makes one feel in no want of a couch. 

Fftday, June 8 — Having encamped at a rather late hour, we did 
not start so early as usual, and halted after a march of about eight miles 
on a ground almost entirely destitute of herbage, but what seemed very 
remarkable, soaked by the rain of the previous day, and affording 
another and still stronger proof of the incorrectness of the opinion which 
had hitherto been entertained of this whole tract never being fertilized 
by the rams. The soil also was full of the footprints of the “ bagr-el- 
wahesh,” Antelope bubahs^ which being pursued by the sportsmen of' 
Agadein and Dibbela, had evidently sought a refuge m this region. 

Having from hence made a stretch of about ten miles in the after- 
noon, and halted for nearly four hours at sunset, vee started again for a 
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wearisome night’s marcli, de\iatmg very considerably fiom our former 
track , and after a march of a little more than eighteen miles, the latter 
part over a difficult range of sandhills, we reached in the morning the 
well of Zaw-kurS, in a dreadfully fatigued state, and with the loss of 
four camels ; hut it was cheering to find that the locality — a vale richly 
adorned uuth siwdk, or Capparis sodata, afforded some relief not only 
to the body but even to the mind. We here met with a srnall caravan 
of Tebu, natives of the very ancient village of Aghcrim or Aghram, the 
place of which I have spoken on a former occasion, and which lies 
three days north-w^est from here by xvay of Yawi Being on their road 
to Bdrnii, they w’ere anxious to exchange their camels for mine, the 
latter being accustomed to the climate of Bdrnu whither they weie 
going Such an exchange is certainly advisable to travellers proceeding 
in either direction, in the event of the animals of each party being 
equally good , hut on the one hand, I wanted too badly the few camels 
which had withstood the fatigue, and, on the other, those of these 
people were too poor to allow me to accept their offer , and in con- 
sequence, they had to load the five horses which they had with them 
with water-skins. These people gave us the important information that 
the ghazzia of the Tuarek had returned from Tib^sti, havmg made 
only a small booty of forty camels and thirty slaves, on account of the 
Tebu having been on their guaid, although they threatened to return at 
some future period. Wc remained here the following day, enjoj^mg the 
repose of which we stood so much m need. A strong wind had been 
blowing all night ; but the heat, at tw’o o’clock in the afternoon, readied 
its usual elevation of 108’ in the best shade. 

Mo7iday^ Jtme ii — ^We started again in the afternoon, winding round 
the south-eastern edge of the considerable mountain group to which the 
vale IS indebted for its existence, and having on our nght sandy downs. 
Just at the spot where we left the small oasis, known to the traders of 
the desert as Zaw-kanw^a, on our left, we fell in with the footsteps of a 
small party, wffien, supposing them to be marauders, we followed them 
up for a while, till we had convinced ourselves that they w’-ere people in 
search of a runaway slave. Pursuing then our march altogether about 
sixteen miles, w’-e halted at nine o clock in the evening, but started 
again at midnight, and after a march of fourteen miles, reached Mus- 
k^tenu, the southernmost limit of the oasis of Kawir, although nothing 
but an inconsiderable shallow depression, full of marl and alum 

Although the heat was greater than usual, the thermometer indicating 
as much as 110°, we started with great alacrity in the afternoon, as w^e 
were now approaching the seats of Tebu power and civilization in the 
heart of the desert, where nature has provided this httle fertile spot, in 
order to facilitate intercourse betw^een distant nations, How^ever, 
several sandy ridges opposed themselves to our progress before w^e 
reached the real beginmng of the valley, at the western foot of a large 
and broad-topped rocky mound ; bat the sand was not so deep as I had 
been led by the description of other people to expect. Here the 
scenery became highly interesting, the verdant ground — where small 
patches of the grass called “ghedeb” and vegetables were sown, 
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surrounded by slight fences of palm-bushes — being Overtopped by 
handsome groups of palm-trees ; and cheered as I felt by this spectacle, 
after the dreary march which i\e had made, I could not grudge my 
people a few shots of powder. But while our friends the D^za salt- 
traders encamped at the very thickest grove, where the dilapidated 
town of Bilma is situated, we ourselves entered a dreary salt-pan, and 
encamped about a mile further on, near a miserable little village called 
KaUla, without the ornament or shade of a single tree. Moreover, the 
ground was so hard, that it was only with the greatest difficulty that we 
were able to pitch the tent , and having no wood wherewith to cook a 
supper, a small hospitable gift from our friend Kdlo, consisting first in 
a dish of fresh dates, and afterwards in a mess of cooked pudding, 
proved very acceptable. The miserable hamlet, besides a few hovels, 
scarcely to be distinguished from the ground, contained only the rums 
of a mosque, which had been turned into a magazine for salt. 

Our stay here became the more disagreeable, as towards the morning 
of the following day, a heavy gale arose, against which this open tract 
offered not the slightest protection, but I amused myself by paying a 
visit to the salt-pits, m the high mounds of rubbish, a few hundred 
yards to the east of our encampment. I was highly interested in the 
very peculiar character which they presented, the pits forming small 
quadrangular basins, of about four or Jfive yards in diameter, deeply cut 
into the rock, where all the saltish substance contained m the ground 
collects, and is thence obtained, by pouring this water, impregnated 
with salt, into moulds of clay of the shape which I have desenbed in 
my notice of the salt trade, m that part of my iourney where I was 
myself travelling in the company of the salt traders of Asben. The 
salt, filtenng through the sides of the mound, had all the appearance of 
long icicles. But at present only a small quantity of prepared salt 
was lying here, the season for the K6l-owr to carry it away being some 
months later, when this tract must present a very different aspect, and 
exhibit a considerable degree of activity; and it would have been 
highly interesting if Mr Overweg had been able to visit the place at 
such a season, as he had intended 

It was also a circimihtance of considerable interest, that about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, while the thermometer indicated 107° 3' in the 
best shade I could find, we had a slight shower, although this whole 
region has been set down as an entirely rainless zone. My camels 
being greatly reduced, and several of them of little \alue, I exchanged 
the two worst among them for one belonging to the Baza, our former 
fellow-travellers, who being bent upon staying heie a few da3’^s, before 
they undertook their home journey^o Bornu, were thus enabled to wait 
until the animals had recruited their strength. 

Friday t June 14 — At an early hour m the morning, long before the 
dawn of day, we continued our journey northward along the Wddi 
Kawfir, as it is called by the Arabs, or the H6neri-tege, valley of the 
Tege or Tedl, as it is called by the natives, having the steep rocky 
cliffs, which at times formed picturesque platforms, at about three miles* 
distance on our right Meanwhile the countr}" became beautifully 
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woodtd at the dawn of the day, and numerous travellers attested a 
certain degree of industry in this curious abode of men in the heart 
of the desert After a march of abo at twelve miles, where the valley 
became contracted by a lower rocky ridge crossing it, we encamped at 
the side of a palm-grove, with a number of draw-wells, or “ khattatir, ’ 
where every kind of vegetable might be easily raised The ground 
produced “aghul,” and “ moliikhia,” or Corchorus ohtorius^ and was 
surrounded by high sandy downs, ^ while at some distance eastward a 
village is situated, of the name of £g§ir Having halted here for about 
five hours, we pursued our journey, the strip of trees closely approach- 
ing the rocky cliff, and after a march of three miles, left on our right 
the village Em-i-middama, and further on, that called Shemidderu, lying 
partly at the foot, partly on the slope of the rocky cliffs on our right 
Having then left a small isolated grove of date trees on the same side, 
we reached the beginning of the plantation of Dlrki , and traversing the 
grove where the fruit was just ripening, we approached the dilapidated 
wall of the town, which presented a very poor spectacle, and then kept 
between it and the offensive salt-pool on our right, and encamped on 
the north side This town, which, notwithstanding its insignificance, 
has a name all over the desert, was of some importance to me, from the 
fact of its containing the only blacksmith in the whole of this oasis, 
%vhom I wanted to prepare for me a double set of strong shoes for each 
of my horses, as we had a very stony tract to ti averse beyond this oasis 
He promised to make them and to bring them up to us at Asheni'imma, 
but he did not keep his word, and thus was the cause of my losing one 
of my horses in that difficult tract Having passed the villages of 
TegimAmi and Eliji, we reached the town of Ashenfimma, the residence 
of the chief of these Tebu, situated on a lower terrace formed by a 
gentle slope at the foot of the steep cliffs, and encamped m the bottom 
of the valley near an isolated group of sandstone rock, round which the 
moisture collects in large hollows, scarcely a foot below the surface of 
the gravel All around, a rather thm grove of date trees spreads out ; 
further westward, there are the two salt lakes mentioned by the 
members of the former expedition. 

In the afternoon, I went into the town, to pay my respects to the 
chief whose name is Mai-Bakr The place, which seems to have attracted 
the notice of Arab geographers from an early date, consists of about 
one hundred and twenty cottages, built with rough stones, and scattered 
about on the slope, besides a few yards erected with palm branches 
The cottages are very low’, and covered in with the stems and leaves of 
the palm tree A solitary conical hut, like those of Sudan, was likewise 
to be seen. One of the stone houses exhibited a greater degree of 
industry by its whitewashing, but the residence of the chief was not 
distinguished in any w’ay. The latter, w’-ho bears the title of Maina, 
was a man of advanced age and of respectable behaviour At the time 
of our entrance he w’as squatted on fresh white sand in front of his 
“ diggel/’ placed in the ante-chamber or segifa. He received my 
present (which consisted of a black tobe, two tiirkedis, and a haram, 
worth altogether about four Spanish dollars) kindly, and expressed his 
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hope that I might get safely over the tract before me, if I did not lose 
anytime by a longer delay Meanwhile a Tebu merchant uho was 
present gave me the very doubtful information that the people of Tawat 
paid to the French an annual tribute of sixty thousand dollars. The 
inhabitants of Ashcntimma and of the neighbouring places, are very 
differently situated from those of Dirki and Bilma, for the latter on 
account of their being the medium of communication in the salt trade, 
are respected by the Tuarek, for whom they prepare that article, and 
who, in consequence, do not plunder them even when they meet them 
in tlie desert. Nay, they even protect them, as I have described in the 
former part of my journey, so that merchants from Dirki and Bilma 
were proceeding to Ha.usa by way of Asben The inhabitants of the 
other places, on the contrary, such as Ashenilmma, are exposed to all 
sorts of oppression from the former, and even run the risk of being 
slain by them when met alone With regard to the Tebu 111 general, I 
have already spoken repeatedly about their intimate connection with 
the Kandn race, and have enumerated the names of the sections of 
their tribe, so far as I have become acquainted with them, and I shall 
say more on the subject of their language m a preface to my vocabulanes. 
It was a remaikable fact, but easily to be explained, that the greatest 
heat which I experienced in the desert was in this valley, the thermo- 
meter at two o’clock in the afternoon rising daily to between 110° and 
112°. 

We remained here the following day, when I enj*oyed the scenery 
of the locality extremely, and made a sketch of it I also desired 
Corporal Church, who, as I have stated above, was in my company, 
and who felt assured that Captain Clapperton had indicated the 
mountain chain on the west by mistake, to ascend the slope of the 
chain above Ashenfimma, in order to convince himself that that 
meritorious traveller had not been misled in such a strange manner 
With the aid of my small telescope, he discovered in the far distance 
to the west, a chain bordering the valley in that direction. This breadth 
of the valley is even indicated by the distance interi^ening between 
Agherim and Fashi on the one side, and Bilma and Dirki on the 
other. 

It w^as the holiday of the 'Aid el fotr, and the inhabitants of the little 
town celebrated the day by a religious procession, m which theie figured 
even as many as ten horses, and a tew rounds of powder were fired. 
The petty chief also sent me a holiday dish, consisting of a sort of 
maccaroni made of millet, with a porridge of beans. It is a very re- 
markable circumstance, and one that must not be forgotten by any 
traveller who pursues this road, that the inhabitants of the Tebu country 
esteem nothing more highly, nay, scarcely value anything at all, except 
dried fish, the stinking “bfini,” and that he may stari-e ivith all sorts of 
treasures m his bags, unless he be possessed of this article. I myself 
was even obliged to buy the grass or ghedeb (of which I stood m need 
tor my camels) with dned fish, and I felt sorry that I had not laid in a 
greater supply of this article in Blmiwa, 

Monday^ June 17 — Before setting out, I thoaght it prudent to pay 
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another visit and bid farewell formally to May-Bakr, as I was anxious, 
unprotected as I was, to secure my rear. I then followed my camels, 
and having crossed tv\o defiles, formed by projecting cliffs, which 
interrupt the valley, reached after a march of seven miles the town of 
Amkimma, situated at the side of an isolated promontory projecting 
from the cliffs, which form here a sort of wide recess, and encamped at 
the border of the palm grove, when I immediately received some 
hospitable treatment from my friend Kolo, who was a native of this 
place This is the modern road which is taken at the present time, the 
towm of Kisbi or rather Gezibi, which lies on the W’estern side of the 
valley, and along which the former mission passed, being at present 
deserted. This road led in former times by Kisbi to Azan^res. But 
although we were treated in a friendly manner in this place, I did not 
like to lose any time, but was anxious to proceed at once to Anay, the 
northernmost towm in the valley of Kawar, in order to prepare myself 
there, without the least delay, for that second great station of my desert 
j’ourney which I had to traverse quite by myself, as my friend Kolo u’as 
to stay behind, and was not going to undertake the journey for a 
month or so. I recommended to him my freed slave 'Othm^n, who 
had remained behind, as he was suffering from the effects of the 
guinea-worm. Kolo, however, accompanied me in the afternoon for a 
few hundred yards, together wnth a Tebu from Tibesti, of the name of 
Maina Dadakdre, who had recently been plundered of all his property 
by the Tuarek. The distance from Amkimma to Anay is not very 
great, about two miles and a half. The site of Anay is very peculiar, 
as may be seen from the description giv^en by the former expedition*^, 
who were greatly struck by its singular appearance, although the view 
which they have given of the locality is far from being correct. The 
first thing which I had to do here was, to endeavour by means of dollars, 
cloves, and the remnant of dried fish which I still had left, to procure as 
large a supply of ghedeb as possible, in order to carry my camels 
through this trying journey, as my only safety with my small band of 
people consisted in the greatest speed. It was very unlucky for me 
that the blacksmith of Dirki broke his word in not bringing up the shoes 
for my horses, a circumstance which would have been productive of the 
most serious consequences, if I had been attacked on the road, as both 
my horses became lame. 

Ttcesday ^ Ju 7 ie i8. — Having prepared everything in the forenoon, we 
set out on our lonely and dangerous journey with a fervent prayer, and 
after a march of little less than two miles emerged from the valley, or 
h6nderi, through a rocky defile We then gradually ascended the 
higher level of the desert plain, and having made a stretch of about 
sixteen miles, we encamped. Having kept strict watch, as it was not 
improbable that some people might have followed us, we started again 
at an early hour, long before the dawn of day, and after a march of 
about thirteen miles reached fggeba (Denham’s Ikbar), a shallovv de- 
pression at the western foot of a mountain, clothed with some herbage 

* Denham and Clapperton’s ** Travels/’ p. 17. 
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and adorned with a rich piofu&ion of dum-palms, The well here 
afforded a supply of the most delicious water. However, the locality 
was too unsafe for our small troop to make here a long stay, it being 
frequently visited by predatory expeditions. We therefore thought it 
prudent to start again in the afternoon along the western road, by way 
of Siggedim, which has been laid down very erroneously by the former 
expedition, they probably not having taken the accurate distances and 
directions of this route, as they relied upon the direct tract, wdiich they 
had traced with accuracy This road is called " Nef^sa seghira,” from 
a defile, or " thniye,” which we crossed about two miles and a half from 
our starting-point. About ten miles beyond we encamped, and reached 
the next morning, after a march of ten miles more, over a beautiful 
gravelly flat, and crossing the track of a small caravan of asses coming 
from Brabu, the beginning of the oasis of Siggedim, stretching out at 
the western foot of a considerable mountain group, the direction of 
which IS from east to west, and well wooded with dflm-palms, date 
trees, and with gerredh, or Mimosa Nzlotica. The ground, which is 
richly overgrown with seb6t, in several places shows an incrustation of 
salt We halted, for the mid-day hours, a little more than a mile 
further on, near the well, as we could not afford to make any long stay 
here. The place was at present quite deserted, but I was told that 
about a month later in the season people occasionally take up their 
temporary residence here, and a few isolated stone dwellings on a pro- 
jecting cliff, testified to the occasional presence of settlers. 

From hence we reached, in an afternoon’s and a long moming^s march, 
of altogether nearly thirty-four miles, the shallow vale of Jehaya 
(Denham’s Izhya) or Ydt We were in a sad state, as, besides being 
exhausted by fatigue, we were almost totally blinded by the glare of the 
sand in the heat of the day. A smaller strip of vegetation on the west 
side of the rocky eminences which dotted this country, had already 
some time previously led us to hope that we had reached the end of our 
march ; but when at length we had gained the spot, we found the vale, 
with its rich growth of herbage, very refreshing, and men as well as 
animals had an opportunity of recruiting their strength a little. 

Saturday, June 22 — ^The horse which the Sheikh had given me 
being quite lame, I wanted to mount the only one of the camels which 
seemed strong enough to carry such a burden in addition to its load, 
but it refused to rise with me, and I was thus obliged to mount the 
donkey-hke nag which the Sultan of Sdkoto had given me, my servant 
going on foot. It is certainly very difficult to carry horses through this 
frightful desert with limited means, but it is of the utmost importance 
for a small party to have a horse or two with them, m order to scour 
the country to see whether all be right, and to make a spirited attack 
or to pursue the robbers in case of a theft having been committed. 

Having advanced in the course of the evening a little more than 
eighteen miles, we traversed early the next morning a narrow defile 
enclosed betw^een rocky heights on both sides, in a very stony tract of 
country, and halted, after a march of about twelve miles, at a little dis- 
tance from the mountain group Tlggera-n-dOmma; where the boundary 
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IS lormed between Fezzan and the indepeiideLt Tebii cciuitiy, by a 
valley clothed v\ith a good profusion of herbage and a few talha trees 
lust m flower From here we reached, after a march of sixteen miles 
more, the well of Mafaras, the southernmost well of Fezzan, in such a 
state of exhaustion, that we felt induced, notwithstanding the danger 
from the £fadaye, to allow’ ourselves and the animals a day and a halfs 
repose ; I myself being particularly in want of a little rest, as I had 
been suffering a great deal from rheumatism for the last few days. In 
addition to this the w’ell contained so little w’ater that it required an 
enormous time to w’ater the animals and to fill our skins. The vale was 
pleasantly adorned with a good number of fine talha trees, and there 
w’as e\ en one isolated dum-palm, ivhile of another one nothing but the 
trunk W’as remaining Although ne had advanced so much towards the 
north, we did not yet feel the slightest decrease m the temperature, and 
the thermometer all this time, at tw’O o’clock in the afternoon, constantly 
indicated 109° 

This is the southern w’ell of the name of IMafaias, w^hile the northern 
spot of the same name, wheie Mr Vogel made his astronomical obser- 
vation, is about nineteen miles further to the north \Ve did not pass 
the latter till early in the morning of the 26th, when, stretching over an 
open desert fiat, a real mirror or “meraye,” the exhaustion of our 
animals became fully apparent, so that just in the veiy?- place wdiere a 
small Tebu caravan, w’hich had preceded us a few^ days, had left behind 
one of their camels, v e also w’cre obliged to abandon the camel upon 
whose strength we had hitherto placed our chief reliance. 

About eleven miles beyond the northern well Mafaras, w’e halted 
dunng the heat of the day m a spot entirely destitute of herbage, and 
made another stretch of fifteen miles in the afternoon, leaving the wcll- 
knowm mound of F^ja, along which the road leads to Tibesti, at some 
distance on our right In order to recruit the strength of the camels, 
we gave them a good supper of dates, ground nuts, and millet, so that 
each of the poor animals, according to his habits and natural taste, could 
pick out what w’as most palatable to him 

Thursday^ Jmie 27 — A march of about thirteen miles brought us to 
the well “El Ahmar,” or “MS-ddema,” in an open desert country, 
bounded on the west by a large imposing mountain group, and distin- 
guished by a great profusion of khareb, or kaye, the whole ground being 
overgrow’n with “handal,” or colocynth, and strew’ed with bones. Here 
we passed an excessively hot day, the thermometer indicating 114° at 
two o’clock m the afternoon in the best shade I could find, and 105° at 
sunset, it remaining extremely hot the whole night, till after midnight, 
when a heavy gale arose Nature here show’ed some animation, and 
beetles were in extraordinary numbers , we also beheld here a herd cf 
gazelles, but no beast of prey. 

At a very eaily hour the following morning, we started wnth a good 
supply of water, and after proceeding for about ten miles, reached a 
valley tolerably well provided with talha-trees, and overgrown with dry 
herbage. We were obliged to stay here the whole day, in order to 
give the camels a feed, as they were reduced to the greatest extremity; 
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we had also to provide ourselves viutli wood and water. But although 
\\Q stayed here till the forenoon of the following day vve had only pro- 
ceeded a few miles when w e lost another of our camels, and thus were 
obliged to halt earlier than vre intended In order to retrieve this loss, 
we started before midnight, and marching the whole night, a distance 
of about twenty-four miles, and malung only a short halt during the 
hottest part of the day, we encamped in the evening of the 30th, close 
to the well " El War,” or “ Temmi,” having entered the narrow-winding 
glen leading into the heart of the mountain-mass itself, although caravans 
in general encamp at its opening. We remained here the following 
morning, when I found shelter from the sun in the cave where the water 
collects, which is of a cool and pleasant character, a heavy gale which 
had sprung up the previous evening continuing all the while. But W’e 
had no time to tarry here, this being the worst and most fatiguing part 
of our journey Taking all things into consideration there is no reason 
to wonder how Mr Vogel made no observation during the whole of this 
journey, comprising a tract of thiee degrees and a half. 

Having filled our water-skins and w^atered the animals, we pursued 
our ]ourney before noon, and made a stretch of about fifteen miles. 
Starting, then, again at midnight, and marching twenty miles, only halt- 
ing about four hours at noon, we encamped at night, but halted only for 
a couple of hours, after which we marched about fifteen miles, and 
again halted for the heat of the day. On this march we passed a very 
rugged passage, called “ Thniye e’ seghira,” where the rocks were 
rippled in a very remarkable manner, like the water Having been 
accustomed to an intense degree of heat for some time, we felt it very 
cold this morning at sunrise, the thermometer indicating 68°, which was 
certainly a great difference, it having been the preceding morning. 

Wednesday^ July 3 — Again we started, a little after midnight, and hav- 
ing passed; early in the morning, with considerable difficulty and long 
delay, the rugged sandy passage called “ Thniye el keblra,” we halted, 
after a march of eight hours and a half, having accomplished only a 
distance of about fifteen miles I felt greatly exhausted, and I was the 
more sensible of fatigue, as I had a long march before me, the well 
being still distant ; and after a most toilsome and wearisome stretch of 
more than eighteen miles, with numerous delays, and several difficult 
passages over the sandhills, we reached the well “ M^sheru,” which 
is notorious on account of the number of bones of the unfortunate slaves 
by which it is surrounded. The water of this well, which is five 
fathoms m depth, is generally considered of good quality, notwithstand- 
ing the remnant of human bones which are constantly driven into it by 
the gale ; but at present it was rather dirty. The whole country aroxmd 
presents a very remarkable spectacle, especially the tract closely border- 
ing on the well to the north, and which, in a rather maliciously witty 
manner, has been called by the Arabs " Dendal Ghaladima (*‘ the Pro- 
menade of the Minister”). It would form a good study for a painter 
experienced in watercolours, although it would be impossible to express 
the features in a pencil sketch 

But not even here were we enabled to grant ourselves the slightest 
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repose^ only staying long enough to take in a sufficient supply of water, 
and to slaughtei one of our camels, which was totally unfit to proceed. 
Having made this day about eighteen miles, we reached the following 
day, after a moderate march of from nineteen to twenty miles, the 
southernmost solitary date-grove of FezzAn. Here we were so fortunate 
as to meet a small caravan of Tebu, comprising a few very respectable 
men, who brought us the latest news from Alurzuk, where I was glad 
to hear that Mr Frederick Warrington, the gentleman who had so 
kindly escorted me out of Tripoli more than five years previously, was 
awaiting me, and that the very governor who had been appointed to the 
government of FezzAn during our first stay here, had a few days before 
again been reinstalled in that office. 

Saturday^ Jtdy 6 — This was an important day in my journey, as having 
performed the most dangerous part of this wearisome desert march, I 
reached Tegerri, or Tejerri, the first outlying inhabited place of Fezzan 
The village, although very small in itself, with its towenng walls, the 
view' of which burst suddenly upon us through the date-grove, made a 
most pleasing impression, and I could not prevent my people from 
expressing their delight m having successfully accomplished the by no 
means contemptible feat, of traversing this desert tract with so small 
a band, by finng a good number of shots In consequence of this 
demonstration, the whole population of the little town came out to 
salute and congratulate me on having traversed this infested desert 
track without any accident But that was the only advantage that we 
reaped from having reached a place of settled habitation , and having 
taken up our encampment on the north-western side of the kasr, among 
the date-trees, we had the greatest difficulty in procuring even the 
slightest luxury, and I was glad when I was at length able to obtain a 
single fowl and a few measures of dates. There was therefore no 
possibility of our staying here and allowing the animals a little rest, but 
we w'ere obliged to push on without delay to the village of MadrUsa. 
But I had the greatest difficulty m reaching that place in the evening of 
the 8th, having lost another camel and one of my horses ; and of the 
animals which remained to me I was obliged to abandon in Madriisa 
another, which I had to pay for the hire of a couple of camels to carry 
my luggage to Mfirzuk 

This was the native place of my servant El GatrOni, who had served 
me for nearly five years, (with the exception of a years leave of absence, 
which I granted him in order to see his wife and children,) vwth the 
strictest fidehty, while his conduct had proved almost unexceptionable ; 
and of course he was delighted to see his family again. Besides a good 
breakfast and a couple of fowls with which he treated me, he made me 
also a present of a bunch of grapes, which caused me no little delight 
as a most unusual treat. However, being anxious to get over this 
desert tract, I started a little after noon the same day, and met at the 
village of Bakhil, about six miles beyond, a Tebu caravan, which was 
accompanied by a courier from Kfikawa, who had found an excuse in 
the state of the country to remain absent on his mission to Milrzuk nine 
months, instead of having retraced his steps directly to his own country. 
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About four miles further on we reached Gatrdn, consisting of nairow 
groups lying closely together, and by the fringe of its date grove con- 
trasting very prettily with the sandy waste around 

Here also we were hospitably treated by the relatives of another 
servant, who was glad to have reached his home ; and we encamped the 
following day at Dekir, where we had some tiouble first in finding and 
then in digging out the well, which was entirely filled up with sand. 
In two very long days’ stretches from here, the first including a night’s 
march, we reached the well, two miles and a half on this side of the 
village Bedan, when we heard that Mr Warrington was encamped 
five miles beyond, in the village of Yese. 

Saturday^ July 13. — Having got ready at an early hour, we proceeded 
cheerfully through the poor plantation, scattered thinly over a soil deeply 
impregnated with salt, and fired a few shots on approaching the com- 
fortable tent of my friend. I could not but feel deeply affected when, 
after so long an absence, I again found myself in friendly hands, and 
within the reach of European comforts. Having moved on a little in the 
afternoon to a more pleasant spot, w’e entered Mdrzuk the following 
morning, and were most honourably received by a great many of the 
inhabitants, including an officer of the Basha, who had come out a great 
distance to meet us. 

Thus I had again reached this place, where, under ordinary circum- 
stances, all dangers and difficulties might be supposed to have ceased. 
But such was not the case at the present time , for, in consequence of 
the oppression of the Turkish government, a very serious revolution had 
broken out among the more independent tribes of the regency of Tripoli 
extending from the Jebel over the whole of Ghunan, and spreading 
farther and farther, cutting off all intercourse and making my retreat 
very difficult. The instigator of this revolution was a chief of the name 
of GhSma, who, having been made prisoner by the Turks many years 
before, had, through the events of the Crimean war, contrived to make 
his escape from confinement in Trebizond. This unforeseen circum- 
stance caused me a lirtle longer delay in Murzukthan I should otherwise 
have allowed myself, as I was most anxious to proceed on my journey; 
nevertheless I stayed only six days 

Having some preparations to make for this last stage of my march, 
I had thus full opportunity of becoming aware of the immense difference 
in the prices of provisions between this outlying oasis of North Africa 
and Negroland, especially Kfikawa, and for the little supply which I 
wanted for my journey from here to Tripoli, I had to pay as much as 
one hundred makhhdbs. Besides procuring here my necessary supplies 
for the road, my chief business was in discharging some of my servants, 
and more particularly Mohammed el Gatroni, whose fidelity I have 
mentioned before I added to the small remainder of his salary which 
I still owed him, the stipulated present of fifty Spanish dollars, which I 
would willingly have doubled if I had had the means, as he well 
deserved it , for it is only with the most straightforward conduct and 
with a generous reward that a European traveller will be able to make 
his way in these regions. 
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As for encountering the dangers of the road, the arrangement of the 
Bash^, that a party of soldiers whom he had discharged, and who were 
returning home, should travel m my company, seemed rather of doubtful 
effect , as such a company, while it afforded a little more security 111 
certain tracts, could not fail to turn against myself the disposition of the 
native population in those districts where the revolt against the Turkish 
government was a popular movement , I was obliged therefore to leave 
It to circumstances to decide how I should make my way out of these 
difficulties The BashS for some time thought that the only safe course 
for me to pursue would he to turn my steps towards Ben-Ghlzi, in 
order to avoid the revolted district altogether But such a plan seemed 
very objectionable, as well on account of the greater distance and 
expense of this road, as with regard to the disposition of the Arabs of 
that region, who, if the revolution should prove successful, would 
certainly not lose a moment in following the example of their brethren. 

SatUfday^ July 20 — I left the town of Milrzuk in the afternoon and 
encamped in the plantation, and the next day moved on a short dis- 
tance tovmds Sheggwa, where Mr Warrington took leave of me. 
Halting then for the greater part of the following day near the village 
of Del6m, and making a good stretch in the evening and the early part 
of the morning, we reached Ghodua, with its pretty plantation and its 
many remains of former 'well-being Starting again m the afternoon, 
and making a long stretch dunng the night, we encamped in the even- 
ing of the following day at the border of the plantation of Sebha, some 
tv\ enty 3"ears ago the residence of the chief of the Welad Sli'min Here 
we staj-ed the following day in order to obtain some rest The heat 
all this time W’as very considerable, and the thermometer at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, on an average, indicted from no’ to 112° 

Friday, July 26 — march from eighteen to nineteen miles brought 
us from Sebha to the small towm of Temahint, and w e encamped a little 
beyond the w’ell, w^here a numerous herd of camels, belonging to a 
camp of Arabs, was being w^atered. I w’as greatly pestered during my 
halt by a number of WeUd SUm^, who w^ere anxious for information 
with regard to their relations in Kanem, and greedy for some presents. 

Making a short halt m the evening, and starting a little after midnight, 
u'e encamped the following day near Zighen. Here I had to hire fresh 
camels in order to pursue my journey, and therefore did not set out 
again till the afternoon of the following day, when, through the barren 
desert tract by ( 5 m el ibid, and by a very rugged mountainous pas- 
sage, we reached the important town of Sdkna in the morning of 
August 2nd 

Here the difficulties of my journey, in consequence of the revolu- 
tionary state of the province, increased, and, after a long consultation 
with some fnends to whom I had been recommended, the only possible 
w^ay of proceeding was found to be that of lea\nng the usual track by 
way of Bbnjem altogether, and taking an entirely different road by a 
series of valleys lying further west, the road by Ben-Ghizi also having 
been found impracticable. SSkna, even at the present time, is a very 
interesting place, as well on account of its mercantile activity and of its 
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fine plantations of date and other fruit trees, as owing to the peculiar 
character of its inhabitants, who still retain a distinct idiom of the Berber 
language ; but at the present moment, on account of the total interrup- 
tion of the communication with the coast, the price of provisions was 
very high, and the natives scarcely knew what political course to pursue. 
There was especially a merchant of the name of Beshlla, who showed 
me an extraoidinary degree of kmdness and attention. 

Having therefore waited until the arrival of the "rckls,” or courier, 
in order to obtain the most recent news, and having in consequence of 
their unfavourable tenor been induced to increase the wages of my 
camel dnv-ers, whom I had hired previously, I at length got off on 
August 1 2th Pursuing the track called Trik el Merhdma, which was 
never before traversed by a European, and, passing by the wells El 
Hammdm, El Marlti, Ershidiye, and Gedafiye, and then by the narrow 
W^di Ghiraz (the place once the great object of African research for 
Lieutenant now Admiral Smyth), with its interesting ancient sepulchres 
m the form of obelisks, we reached W^di Zemzem on the 19th. Here 
there was a considerable encampment of Arabs, and some of the ring- 
leaders of the revolution residing here at the time, I found myself in a 
serious dilemma But the English were too much respected by these 
tribes for them to oppose my passage, although they told me plainly, 
that if they suspected that the English were opposed to the revolution, 
they would cut my throat, as well as that of any European traveller who 
might fall mto their hands. However, after some quiet explanations 
with them as to what was most conducive to their own interests, and 
about the probability of their succeeding m making themselves inde- 
pendent of the Turkish sway , and after having promised a handsome 
present to one of the more influential men among them, they allowed 
me to pass on I had also great difficulty in hiring some fresh camels, 
the safety of which I guaranteed, to take me to Tripoli. I thus pursued 
my journey to Beni-Ulid with its deep valley overtowered by the rums 
of many a middle-age castle, and adorned by numbers of beautiful olive 
trees, besides being enlivened by many small villages consisting of 
stone dwellings half in decay On approaching the place, I fell in with 
a messenger, sent very kindly to meet me by Mr. Reade, Her Majesty’s 
Vice-Consul in Tripoli, who, besides a few letters, brought me what 
was most gratifying to me in my exhausted state, a bottle of wine, a 
luxury of which I had been deprived for so many years. 

I had some little trouble m this place, as there was residing here at 
the time a brother of Ghdma, the rebel chief himself, who had sent an 
express messenger on my account ; and differe-’'':' of interest between 
the various chiefs of the place, caused me at the same time some 
difficulties, though, in other respects, they facilitated my proceedings. 
Altogether I was very glad when I had left this turbulent little com- 
munity behind me, which appeared to be the last difficulty that opposed 
itself to my return home. 

In the evening of the fourth day after leaving Beni-Ulid, I reached 
the little oasis of 'Ain Zlra, the same place where I had stayed several 
days preparatory to my setting out on my long African wanderings, and 
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uas here mobt kindl}* received by Mr. Reade, who had come out of the 
town uiih his tent, and provided with sundry articles of European 
comfort, to receive me again at the threshold of civilization. 

Having spent a cheerful evening m his company, I set out the follow- 
ing morning on my last march on the African soil, in order to enter the 
town of Tripoli, and although the impression made upon my mind by the 
rich vegetation of the gardens which surround the town, after the long 
journey through the desert waste, was very great, yet infinitely greater 
was the effect produced upon me by the wide expanse of the sea, which, 
mthe bright sunshine of this intermediate zone, spread out with a tint of 
the darkest blue. I felt so grateful to Providence for having again reached 
in safety the border of this Mediterranean basin, the cradle of European 
civilization, which from an early period had formed the object of my 
earnest longings and most serious course of studies, that I w^ould fain have 
alighted from my horse on the sea beach, to offer up a praj^er of thanks- 
giving to the Almight}^, who, with the most conspicuous mercy, had led 
me through the many dangers i.vhich surrounded my path, both from 
fanatical men and an unhealthy climate. 

It was market day, and the open place intervening between the 
plantation of the Meshiah and the town was full of life and bustle. The 
soldiers ivho had recently amved from Europe to quell the revolution, 
were drawm up on the beach m order to make an impression on the 
natives, and I observed a good many fine sturdy men among them 
Amidst this busy scene, in the most dazzling sunshine, with the open 
sea and the ships on my right, I entered the snow-white walls of the 
town, and was most kindly received by all my former friends. 

Having stayed four days in Tripoli, I embarked m a Turkish steamer 
which had brought the troops and was returning to Malta, and having 
made only a short stay in that island,^! again embarked in a steamer 
for Marseilles, in order to reach by the most direct route. 

Without making any stay in Paris, I arrived in London on Septem- 
ber 6 th, and was most kindly received by Lord Palmerston as well 
as by Lord Clarendon, who took the greatest interest m the remarkable 
success which had accompany d my proceedings. 

Thus I closed my long ai^^xhausting c^er as an African explorer, 
of which these volumes endeavqjjr to incor^rate the results Having 
previously gained a good deal of expiri^nce of African travelling dunng 
an extensive journey through Barbary, I had embarked on this under- 
taking as a volunteer, under the most unfavourable circumstances for 
myself. The scale and the means of the mission seemed to be ex- 
tremely limited; and it was only m consequence of the success which 
accompanied our proceedings, that a wider extent was given to the 
range and objects of the expedition ; * and after its original leader had 
succumbed in his arduous task, instead of giving way to despair, I had 
continued m my career amid great embarrassment, carrying on the 

* This greater success was especially due to the journey which 1 under- 
took to the Sultan of Agades, thus restoring confidence in our httle band 
which had been entirely shaken by great reverses. 
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exploration of extensive regions almost without any means. And when 
the leadership of the mission, m consequence of the confidence of Her 
Majesty’s Government, was nilrusted to me, and I had been deprived of 
the only European comparion who remained with me, I resolved upon 
undertaking, with a very limited supply of means, a journey to the far 
west, in order to endear our to reach Timbuktu, and to explore that part 
of the Niger which, through the untimely fate of Mungo Park, had 
remained unknown to the scientific world. In this enterprise I suc- 
ceeded to my utmost expectation, and not only made known the whole 
of that vast region, wdiich even to the Arab merchants in general had 
remained more unknov n than any other part of Alnca*, but I succeeded 
also in establishing friendly relations with all the most pow’erful chiefs 
along the river up to that mysterious cit}" itself The whole of this was 
achieved, including the pa3’ment of the debts left hy the former expedi- 
tion, and 200/, which I contributed ir.j-self, with the sum of about 
1,600/ No doubt, even in the track wduch I myself pursued I have left 
a good deal for my successors in this career to improve upon^ but 
I have the satisfaction to feel that I have opened to the \iew of 
the scientific pubLc of Europe a most extensive tract of the secluded 
African world, and not onlj^ made it tolerabl}’ known, but rendered the 
opening of a regular intercourse between Europeans and those regions 
possible. 

* '*It appears singular that the country immediately to the eastvuard of 
Timbuctoo, as far as Kashna, should be more imperfectly knowm to the 
Moorish tradeis, than the rcbt of Cential Afi.ca ’ — Rcviei\.\ May, 
1820, p 234. Compare wEat Clapperton says about the dangers of the road 
from Sokoto to Timbuktu. Sec. p 235. 
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ness, the slurs that too often characterise cheap volumes being conspicuous by 
their absence. . . . The binding is both elegant and durable. , . . If the excellence 
of the first volumes is maintained in the hiture, the senes will enjoy a success 
both widespread and prolonged .” — City Ptess 

VOLUME V— FOURTH EDITION. 

GALTON'S SOUTH AFRICA The Narrative of an Explorer in 
Tropical South Africa : being an Account of a V'lsit to Damaraland 
in 1851. By Francis Galton, F R.S. With a New Map and 
Appendix, together with a Biographical Introduction by the Editor, 
Portrait of Mr. Galton, and Illustrations, Containing also Vacation 
Tours in 1S60 and 1S61, by Sir George Grove, Francis Galton, 
F.R.S, and W. G. Clark, M.A. 

“Be it anderstood She '‘'Mjue7>a library' pr^s^ts ttself in a form that even the 
lover of luxurious books could scarcely find iaalt w*th,”— Guardian. 

“The * Minerva Library' 'will be bailed with dehght, we are lure, bv all 
readers.*'— TA# Wtekly Times, ^ 

VOLUME VI.-THIRD EDITION. 

THE BETROTHED LOVERS (I Promessi Sposi). By Alessandro 
Manzonl With a Biographical Introduction by the Editor, and 
Portrait of the Author. 

Of this great Work Goethe ■wrote “ Manzoni's romance transcends all that we 
have knowledge of in this kind. 1 need only say that the internal part, all that 
comes from the core of the poet, is thoroughly perfect, and that the external 
part, all the notes of localities ana so forth, is not a whit behind its great inner 
qualities. , . . The work gives us the pleasure of an absolutely ripe fruit.** 

VOLUME VIL— THIRD EDITION, 

GOETHE'S FAUST (Complete). Translated in the Original Metres, 
with copious Critical and Explanatory Notes by Bayard Taylor. 
With a Critical Introduction by the Editor, Portrait of Goeth^ and 
Rxxzsca’s Illustrations. 

*** This is a iiilland complete reprint of Bayard Taylor's unrivalled rendering 
of Gk>XTHX*s masterpiece. It is published by speciM arrangement with Mr^ 
Bayard Tayloiu and contains the whole of theTrsmslator’s copaoua and extremely 
valuable Notes, Introductions, and Appendices. 

VOLUME VIIL-SECOND EDITION, 

WALLACE’S TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON: Travels on the 
Amazon and Rio Negro. By Alfred Russel Wallace, Author of 
“The Malay Archipelago," “Darwinism,* etc. Giving an account 
of the Native Tnhes, and Observations on the Chmate, GJeclogy, 
and Natural History of the Amazon Valley. With a Biographical 
Introduction, PortrMt of the Author, and Illuatrationa. 

" It would be impossible to overrate the service which Mr. Wallace, the co- 
discoverar of DarwinuBa, has dene."— Tacs^r, 
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VOLUilE IX— t:zi?.d edition. 

DEAN STANLEY'S LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD. Th^ Life and 
Coriespondence of Thorras Arnold, D.D. [Head-Master of Rugby 
School). By Arthur Pexrhyn Stanley, DD, Dean of West- 
minster. With a Portiait of Dr. Arnold, and Full Page Illustratioas. 

“One of the most remark?b’e and nost in-tnctive ever published— a 

bool: for which ArnoM n-rpseit left abunJini natc'ials in hiS vol-t-p nois co-lC- 
spondence, s-pnlementcd by a Irrge quantity of miscellaneous mrtter added by his 
fneud and former pupil, Dean Stanle3' Adz. /•Leer. 

VOLUIilE X —SECOND EDITION. 

POE'S TALES OF ADVENTURE, MYSTERY, AND 
Irragination By Edgar Allan Poe, With a E.oaraph.cal Intro- 
duction by the Ed.tor, Portrait of the Author, and riastrat.ons. 

“Contains over fort3T of Poe’s marvellous stones, certainly among the most 
exciting and scnsanonal tales ever written Lie volume ’tsalf is a riaive’, 
comprising, asiL does, o'»’er 360 pages, strorgly and neatl3 bound, for two shillings." 
— SrjJCasiU Chronicle* 


VOLUME XL 

COMEDIES BY MOLIERE ; Including The Would-be Gentleman; 
The Affected Young Ladies, The Fcrcwd I.Iair.cge; The Dcctcr hy 
Compulsion; Scapin’s Rogueries; The Bun-crer, The Scncol fer 
Husbands; The School for Wives ; The Miser, The n3’pochondnac ; 
The Misanthiope , The B 1 jc-Stockmgs , Tartude, or the Hy^pocrite. 
Newly Translated by Charles I*I A. The Translation 

revised b3'' the Editor, with a Pox trait of the Author, and Biographical 
Intioduct.on. 

“We hope that this new translation of Moliere’s magniScent comedies will make 
them as wide33’ known as they deser\e to be ”—PlajgQ.,t\ 

VOLUME XII.— SECOND EDITION. 

FORSTER’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH: The Life and Times of 
Oliver Goldsmith. By John Forstep, Author of “The Life of 
Charles Dickens,” etc. With a Biography of Forster by the Editor, 
and Numerous Illustrations by Maclise, Stanfield, Leech, and 
Others. 

Forster’s “ Life of Goldsmith ” is a wwk which ranks \ ery high among successful 
biographies Washington In mg sa^d of it “ It is e\?(.uted ith a spuit, a feeling, 
a giace, and an elegance, that leave nothing to be desired.” 

VOLUME XIII.— SECOND EDITION. 

LANE’S MODERN EGYPTIANS: The Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians By Edward William L.\ne, Translator 
of “The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” With a Biographical 
Introduction by the Editor, Sixteen Full Page Plates, and Eighty 
Illustrations in the Text. 

“ A famous and valuable book by one of the best Oriental Scholars of the century. 
It IS, indeed, the fact that the present woik is, as has been sa.d, the most re- 
markable description of a people ever written ." — Glasgow Herald, 


Ti:S MINERVA LIBRARY {coniiniied). 


VOLUME XIV. 

TORRENS’ LIFE OF MELBOURNE: Memoirs of William 
Lairb, Second V.sccant Melbojme. Bj” W. M Tor.REXs With 
Introduction bj’ the Editor, and Portrait of Lord Melbourne. 

It IS, indeed, one of the ’^est and most interesting bic^raphiea everwritten . . 

For ouFEches, v»’e must aamit we hat e read the book fiom cover to cover with 
aMdi£3, and we nope it will reach the hands of tens of tnousanas of our middle 
and w 01 king classes ’*—Daz^y ChzonKle 

VOLUME XV.— SECOND EDITION. 

THACKERAY’S VANITY FAIR. VaniU- Fair • a Novel without 
a Hero Ey Willi \’‘, i Makepeace Thackeray. With Biographical 
Introduction by the Editor, Portrait of the Author, and Full Page 
Illustrations 

“The masterniece of Thackeia^’s sabre is here placed reach of the 

slendeiest puise, and jret in a form that leaves nothing ta be desired m the way 
of ckar pi’nlirg, and neat, serviceable bind'ug ” — Exa^n'nsr. 

VOLUME XVI. 

BARTH’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA : Travels and Discoveries in 
North and Central Africa. Including Accounts of Tripoli, the Sahara, 
the Remarkable Kingdom of Bornu, and the Countries round Lake 
Chad. By Henry Barth, Ph.D , D C L. With Biographical Intro- 
duction by the Editor, Full Page Plates, and Illustrations in the Text. 

“Barth’s journey through Tnpoli to Cential Africa is full of instiuction and 
entertainment He had a fane feeling for the remote, the unknown, the mysterious. 

. . . Altogether, his is one of the most inspiring of records ,” — Saturday Rerjitw, 

VOLUME xvn 

VICTOR HUGO: SELECT POEMS AND TRAGEDIES. 
(“Hernani” and “The King’s Amusement”) Translated by 
Francis, First Earl of Elles-uere, Sir Edwin Arnold, K S 1., 
Sir Gilbert Campbell, Bart, Ep. Aiev'.nder, Richard Garnett, 
LLD, Andrew Lang, LLD, Clement Scott, M.A, Charles 
I^Iatthew, M a , Nelson R. Tyerman, and many others. With 
Portrait ofVicioR Hugo. 

“ One of the best ■volumes jet issued in the splendid senes of * Famous Books * 
wh'cli go to make up Messrs Ward, Lock & Co s ‘Minerva Libiarj'.’” — Norih- 
azaptoii Ma cu?y 

VOLUME XVIII 

DARWIN’S CORAL REEFS, VOLCANIC ISLANDS, AND 
South American Geology: With Critical and Historical Introduc- 
tions, specially written for this edition by Professor John W. Judd, 
F R S , Professor of Geology in the Nonnal College of Science, 
South Kensmgton. With Maps and Illustrations. 

Darwin’s “ Coial Reefs ” is at once one of his most notable and charming books, 
ard one that has excited a most vigoious recent contioversj* His accourt of the 
Volcanic Islands he visited, and lus still more remaikable book des cubing the 
vast changes that have taken place in South America in geological time, are also 
repnnted in this volume, thus completmg the “Geology of the Voyage of the 
Bia^le ” 

WARD, LOCK & CO , London, New York, and Melbourne, 
Ani of all Booksellers, 
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THE WORLD LIBRARY 

OF STANDARD BOOKS. 

A Series of Standard Works, tncluding many of the ar'jssoToledg-ed 
JSfisterpieeeM of HiatoriecU and C^ticM Litera aTe, made 
mors accessible than hitherto to the general reader ^ py Usatum in a 
cheap form and at a moderate price, 

Crown Bvo, cloth gilt or bockraia, label on back, uncut edges. 

(Those marked * can also be had at same price In half-cloth, marbled sides.) 

I Hallam’s Constitutional History of England. With 

Lord Macaulay’s Essay on the same. 970 pp , SOm Libkasy 
Edition, demy 8vo, 7s, Gd.; half-calf, 12s. 

*2 Hailam’s Europe during the Middle Ages. By the 

Autnor of “The Constitutional History of England.” 730 pp , 
3s, 6d, Library Edition, 894 pp., demy Bvo, 6s,; half-calf, 

lOS, 6dm 

3 Hallam's Church and State. By the Author of “The 

Constitutional History of England.” 4cx> pp., 29* 6d, 

•4 The Wealth of Nations (Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of)* By Adam Smith. 832 pp., Sa, 6d.f half-cali^ 7 jl 6d, 
Library Edition, demy 8 vo, 6s,; half-calf, 10s, 6d, 

6 McCulloch’s Works: Principles of Political Economy, 

Notes, &c , to “ Sm th’s Wealth of Nations,” Sic 700 pp., 3s, 6d, 

•7 Adam Smith's Essays: Moral Sentiments, Astronomy, 

Physics, &c. 476 pp , 3s, 6d, 

S Hume’s History of England. In Three Vols. 2,240 pp., 
lOs, 6d, Library Edition, demy 8vo, Ids.; half-calf, Slsfeiu 
*g Hume’s Essays : Literary, Moral, and Political 3s. 6d„ 
*10 Montaigne’s Essays. Complete, 684 pp., Ss. 6d.j 
half-calf, 7s, 6d. Library Edition, 920 pp., 6s,; hf.-calf, lOs,6a* 

II Wanton’s History of English Poetry, from the 

Eleventh to the Seventeenth Century. 1,03a pp., 6s, 

12 The Court and Times of Queen Elizabeth. By 

Lucy Aikin. 530 pp., 3s, 6d, 

13 Edmund Burkes Choice Pieces. Containing the 

Speech on the Law of Libel, Rejections on Revolution in France;, on 
the Sublime an d Beautiful, Abridgment of Enghsh Hlsto^. 3s, Sd, 

14 Herbert’s Autobiography and History of England 

under Heury VIII, By Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 770pp., 3a,6d* 

15 Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England. By 

Horace Walpole. 538 pp., Sm, 6d, 

17 Locke’s Essays: On Toleration, Education, Value of 

Money 700 pp., 3s, 6dt 

18 Boiingbpoke on the Study and Use of History. 

Ss, 6d, 

19 Essays on Beauty and Taste: On Beauty, by* 

Francis, Lord Jeffrey; On Taste, by Archibald Ausom, 
LL D, ^4 pp , 3s, 6d, 

20 Milton’s Early Britain. With More’s England under 

RIohapd 111., and Bacon’s England under Henry VI II., 430 pp., 

3s* 6d, 

21 Marvell’s Poems and Satires. With Memoir of the 

Author. Ss, 6d» 
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The World 'LxB^Jxt—eettimued, 

*22 Meuiaulay : Reviews, Essays, and Poems. 650 pp., 

3s, 6d, s half-calf, 6s, Library Edition, demy Svo, €s, 

23 Sydney Smith’s Essays, Social and Political. Ss, 6 d* / 
Library Edition, demy Svo, 16a. 

*24 Lord Bacon. Proficfence and Advancement of 

Iiearning, Historical Sketches and Essays. 530 pp , 3s* 6d» ; half- 
calf, 6s* f Library Edition, demy Svo, 6s, 

25 Essays by Thomas de Quincey. Confessions of an 

Opium Eater, Letters to a Young: Man, &c> 550 pp., 3s, 6d. / 
Library Edition, demy Svo, 6s* 

•26 Josephus (The Complete Works of). By Whiston. 

Life and Marginal Notes Sio pp , Ss* 6d, Library^ Edition, 6a, 

27 Paiey’s Works : “ The Evidences of Chnstianity,” “Horse 

Paulinas," and “ Natural Theolo^ With Life and Notes. 3s, 6d, 

28 Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. With Life, Intro- 

ductiou, and Notes 3s, 6d, 

29 Dean Milman’s History of the Jews. 520pp, 3 s, 60 . 

30 Macaulay: Reviews and Essays. Second Senes. 

3s. 60* 

*31 Locke on the Human Understanding Sjovp* f 3 a. 6 d.s 
half-calf, 7s, 60, 

*32 Plutarch’s Lives. By Langhornb, 7Sopp., ss, so, t 
half-calf, 7s, 60. 

33 Addison’s Essays from “Spectator." 5 oo pp., 

3s, 60, 

34 Shakespere’s Complete Works. With Life an 

Glossary 1,000 pp , 3 a. SO, Library Edition, 6s, 

35 Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures. 640 pp , ss, 

36 Todd’s Complete Works. Sunday School Teacher, 

Lectures for Youna Men, &c. 920 pp., 6 s, 

37 D’Aubigne’s History of the Keformatlon. 870 pp., 

Ss. 60. ; half-calf, 7 a. 60, 

38 The Arabian Nights' Entertainments. 430 pp.,Sa. eo. 

39 Heroes for the Faith: Scottish Worthies who suffered 

daring the Reformation. 3s* 60, 

40 Martyrs for the T ruxh. Last Words and Dying Testi- 

monies of the Scottish Worthies. Revised, with Notes. 3 a. 60, 

41 Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures, ist Series. 340 

pp., 3s, 60, 

42 Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures. 2nd Series. 300 

pp., 3s, 60r, 

43 Newman Smyth’s Works. Containing “Old Faiths 

in New Lig[ht,'* **ThB Religious Feehng," and “Orthodoae Theo- 
logy.” 3s. 60, 

44 HalTam’s Literature of Europe during the 15th, i6th, 

and xyth Centuries. Complete, ooe pp , Ss, 

45 Lamb’s Essays of Eiia and Eliana. 850 pp., Ss. 60 . 

46 History of Rome. By D. Rose. Edited by H. W. 

Budcksn, Fh.D. 500 pp., 3s, 60. 

47 History of Greece. By D. Rose. Edited by H. W. 

Bulcken, Fh D. 4S0 pp., 60. 

48 Palgrave’s History of the Anglo-Saxons. »s. 60 , 
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THE PEOPLE’S SI 

Pnce each, strongly and 

(Those marked * also in plun doth, 

* I Longfellow, 

* 2 Scott. 

* 3 Wordsworth. 

* 4 Milton. • 7 Hood. 

* 5 Cov/per. • 8 Byron- 

* 6 Keats. * g Burns- 

*10 Mrs. Hemans. 

*tt Pope. 1*15 Shelley. 
*i2Campbeir*i6Hood2ndScr 
*i3Coleridge *iy Thomson. 
*14 Moore. :*i8 TuppeP. 
*19 Humorous Poems. 

*20 American Poems. 

*21 Lowell. 1 *22 Whittier. 
23 Shakespeare. Complete. 
•24 Poetic Treasures. 

*25 Keble's Christian Year. 
*26 Young. I *27 Poe. 

28 Ann and Jane Taylor. 
*29 Leigh Hunt’s Poems. 

*30 Scott’s Minstrelsy of 

the Scottish Border 

*31 Dodd’s Beauties of 

Shakespeare 

*32 Poems of Ireland. 

*33 Rossetti’s Lives of 

FamouS Poets 

*34 Herbert's Poems. 

40 Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

*41 Evenmgs at Home. 

42 Grimm s Fairy Tales. 

•43 Robinson Crusoe. 

*44 Sandford and Merton. 
45 Pilgrim’s Progress. 

45 Swiss Family Robinson. 

47 Andersen’s Stories. 

48 Andersen’s Tales. 

49 The Marvels of Nature. 

50 The Scottish Chiefs. 

51 The Lamplighter. 

52 The Wide, Wide World. 

53 Gueechy, 

54 Poe’sT ales of Mystery. 

55 Wonders of the World. 

56 Prince of the House of 

David, [Tales. 

57 Edgeworth’s PVIoral 

’ANDARD LIBRARY 

attractively bound, doth gilt. 

each ) 

58 Edgeworth s Popular 

TaJes 

59 Fairchild Family. [Mat. 

60 Two Years Before the 

61 Stepping Heavenward. 

62 Baron Munchausen. 

63 Fern Leaves. Complete, 

64 Josephus: Wars. 

65 Josephus: Antiquities 

66 The Pillar of Fire. 

67 The Throne of David. 

68 Little Women. 

69 Good Wives. 

70 Melbourne House. 

71 De Quincey. Memoir. 

72 De Quincey. 2nd Series. 
*73 Lord Bacon. Memoir. 

•74 Lord Bacon. 2nd Series. 
*75 Sydney Smith, Memoir. 
*76 Sydney Smith. 2nd Series 
*77 Macaulay. With Memoir, 
*78 Macaulay, znd Senes, 

*79 Macaulay. 3rd Senes. 

*80 Burke’s Choice Pieces. 
*8i Paley’s Evidences. 

*53 Natural Theology. 

»S3 Horae Paulinee. 

•S4 Webster’s Quotations. 
♦85 Arabian Nights. 

86 Todd’s Lectures. 

87 Todd’s Sunday School 

Teacher. 

8g Student’s Manual. 

*90 Locke on Toleration. 

*91 Locke on Education. 

*92 M'CuIloch’s Principles 

of Pohtical Economy. 

93 Choice Anecdotes, &c. 
*94 Butler’s Analogy. 

*95 Taylor’s Holy Living. 

♦g6 Holy Dying. 

*97 Hallam ’8 Literature of 

Europe. isth&i6thCcntuiie*, 
*98 1 7th Centmy, 

*99 Coleridge’s Aids to Re- 
flection. 

*100 Dramatic Works, 
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STANDARD POETICAL WORKS. 


MOXON^ S POPULAR POETS. 

TfStf and iki puhliCf aUk£ tn Gnat Bn tain and her Colottiet^ 

and tn the United States^ unite tn their testimony to the immense su^eri- 
«« j?y of Moxoifs Popular Posts ever any similar collection published By any 
house The i^ssession By the Piwlishers of ike Copyright Worl^ 
of Coleridge, Hood, Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, and other 
great National Poets, plaeea this series above trivalry. 


I Byron’s Poetical Works 
3 Longfellow’s Poetical Works 

3 Wordsworth’s Poetical Worus 

4 Scott’s Poetical Works. 

5 Shelley’s Poetical Works 

6 Moores Poetical Works. 

7 Hood’s Poetical Works. 

B Keats’ Poetical Works. 

9 Coleridge’s Poetical Works, 
lo Burns’ Poetical Works 
Ji Topper’s Proverbial Philoso- 
phy. 

13 Milton’s Poetical Works 
X3 CampbeM’s Poetical Works 
r4 Pope’s Poetical Works 

15 Cov/per’s Poetical Works. 

16 Humopods Poems 
X7 American Poetry 

18 Mrs. Hemans’Poetlcal Works, 

19 Thomson’s Poetical Worka 
so Poetic Treasures. Edited 

by Rev Dr. Giles. I 

sx Hood, snd Series. 


22 Whittier’s Poetical Works. 

23 Lowell’s Poetical V/orks. 

24 Young’s Poetical Works 

25 Shakespeare (Complete). 

26 Keble’s Christian Year. 

27 Poe’s Poetical Works 

s8 Rossetti’s Lives of Famous 
Poets 

29 Lcigh Hunt’s Poetical Works. 

30 Scott 8 Minstrelsy of the 

Scuttiiih Border. 

31 Dodd’s Beauties of Shakes- 

peare 

32 Poemo of Ireland. Edited by 

Sa^iuSl Lover. 

33 Herbert’s Poetical Works 

34 Goethe’s Faust Bayard 

Taylor Complete. 

35 Mrs. Browning’s Poems. 

1826-1844. 

36 The Home and School 

Sh?kespeare, Bowdler. 

38 Poets’ Wit and Humour. 


With Red Border Lioe^, Critical Memoir, anr! JHuatratloiiS ta Saoh, 
handlbmely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 

PRICE Ss. 6d. PER VOLUME. 

Also to Be had in the following varieties of Binding — Half-parchment, 
half-morocco, full gilt back, gilt edges, iis*f half-calf, G8,g 
pacaed sheep, 7 s. fftf , ; morocco, 8s. ; padded Persian, round comers, 
8 s. / trec-cai4 10 s, Gd, ; relief-leather, l^s G d, 

MOXON’S LIBRARY POETS. 

A series of favourite Poeisi Prepared with a view to Being found 
worthy of a place in any library^ Being wellprinUdon the Best paper ^ and 
neatly yet handsomely bound. A really good edition of the Poets at a 
moderate price 

, Each with Memoir, and Portrait on Steel or other Ulnatratlons. 
Bewtd in cloth extra. Bevelled, uncut edges, Ss* each; half -calf, 8s, 


1 Goetha^s Faust. Bayard 
Taylor’s Trans. (Complete) 
s Mrs. Browning’s Poems 
1826-1844. J. H. Ingram. 

3 Byron’s Poetical Works. W. 

M, Rossetti. 

4 Shelley's Poetical Works. W. 

M, Rossetti. 

5 The Home and School 

Shakespeare, Bowdler. 

6 Scott’s Poetical Works. W, 

M. Rossetti, 

7 Hood’s Poetical Works. W, 

M. Rossetti. 


8 Milton's Poetical Works. W, 

M, Rossetti. 

9 Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 

W. M Rossetti. 

10 Keats* Poetical Works. W, 

M. Rossetti. 

11 Mrs. Hemans’ PoetIcalWorks. 

W. M. Rossetti 

12 Wordsworth’sPoetloatWorks. 

\V. M Rossetti 

13 Hood's Comic Poems. 

14 Hood’s Serious Poems. 

Z5 Shakespeare’s Complete 
Works. Barry Cornwall. 


WARD, LOCK A CO,i London, Melbourne, and New YotIl 





THE CHEAPEST STANDARD BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


VAKD k LOCK'S SHILLING LIBRARY OF 

^ FAMOUS BOOKS FOR ALL TIME. 

Neatly anid stronsly bound In clotih« price le* encli. 

Under iJu above the puhhskert are iseutng^ in a popular form^ with 

the appropriate jiittn£ out of clear print, goad paper, and strong 
and neat cloth bvndxng, a collection of swh books as are best adapted 
for general reading^ and have survived the generation in which and for 
which they were Wntien-^such hooks as the general verdict has pronounced 
tobe^* Not of an age but for all time ” The purpose has been, andts, to tn- 
tlude in this series books ^ the -most various kinds,, and addressed to the most 
different ages , to enihrace,in the fullest man*i.er, the whole domainofwhat 
is called “ General Heading,** in order that the senes may form in itself 
a course of reading for the household, in which the wants and capacities of 
the various members, however wide may be the difference tn their ages 
and tastes, shall be duly considered and catered for^ 

The Volumes now ready are as foUofm 

1 Oobbett’a Advice to Young Men. 

2 G PI mm’s Fairy Tales, and other Popular Stories. 

3 Evenings at Home. By Dr. Aiken and Mrs, BarBAULD. 

4 McCulloch's Principles of Political Economy. 

5 Macaulay’s Reviews and Essays, Ac. ist Series. 

6 Macaulay’s Reviews and Essays, &c. and Series. i 

7 Macaulay’s Reviews and Essays, 4 co. 3rd Series. 
k Sydney Smith’s Essays, ist Senes, 

9 Sydney Smith's Essays. 2nd Senes. 

10 Bacon's Proflcience & Advancement Of Learning, &o. 

11 Bacon's New Atlantis, Essays, &c. 

12 Josephus. Antiquities of the Jews. With Notes. 

13 Josephus ■ The Wars of the Jews. With Notes. 

! 14 Butler’s Analogy of Religion. With Notes, &c. 

15 Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. Life, Notes, &c. 

16 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Memoir of Author, 

17 Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel de Foe. With Memoir. 

18 Sandford and Merton. By Thomas Day Illustrated* 

19 Foster’s Decision of Character. With Memoir. 

20 Hufeland's Art of Prolonging Life. 

21 Todd’s Student's Manual. By Rev. John TodDf 

22 Paley’s Natural Theology. With Notes, dec. 

23 Paley’s Horse Paulinse. With Notes, &c- 

Bound uniform with the above 

50 Beeton’s Art of Public Speaking. 

51 Beeton's Curiosities of Orators and Oratory. 

52 Beeton’s England’s Orators. 

53 Beeton’s Great Speakers and Great SpeechiS. 

54 Masters in History. By the Rev. P. Anton. 

55 Great Novelists. By T. C. Watt. 

56 Life of Thomas Carlyl©. By H. J. Nxcoll. 




